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ROMANO-BRITISH 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


T would seem from the few indefinite records which we now have 
bearing on the subject that the district known as Bedfordshire 
was within the territory of the Belgic tribe called by Ptolemy the 
Catyeuchlani,' or in its Latinized form Catuvellauni,’ at the time of 

Caesar’s invasion of Britain and the subjugation of the county under Claudius. 
The lands of this tribe are supposed to have covered the greater part of the 
present counties of Buckingham, Bedford, and Hertford, the capital of their 
territory being Verulam, near St. Albans, The British or Late Celtic settle- 
ments in this district, judging from the remains found, occupied the southern 
part of what is now the county, and extended along the belt of Lower 
Greensand and Gault of about 7 miles wide, which may be said roughly to 
extend from Leighton Buzzard to Potton. This is a corn-growing area, and may 
indicate that the early inhabitants* were occupied in agriculture. Roman settle- 
ments covered the same ground as the British, or, what would seem more 
probable, Roman influence penetrated into the homes of the British 
inhabitants of what is now the county. Everything points to a peaceful 
occupation by the Romans throughout the Midlands. Nothing suggestive 
of military life has been found. Indeed, the district must have been but 
sparsely inhabited during the Romano-British period and that preceding it. 
Partly from this cause, and partly from the fact that Roman remains have 
not been systematically described and recorded, our knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the county at this date is very meagre. At Dunstable there was 
a posting station on the Watling Street called Durocobrivae, but it was 
evidently of no great pretensions as a town. At Bedford and Shefford were 
stations at the fords crossing the Rivers Ouse and Ivel. These are the only 
sites of what may perhaps be termed villages. At Sandy, and probably at 
Kempston, from the evidence of the cemeteries and the objects found in them, 
there must have been settlements of some importance, the sites of which have 
not as yet been discovered. A villa apparently existed at Yelden, and the 
vaults at Stanford, and the burials at Flitton, Kensworth, and Northill would 
indicate settlements not far distant. 


1 Ptolemy, Geographia (ed. Firmin Didot, 1883), i, 99. 

? Found on inscriptions in Cumberland and Northumberland; Horsley, Magna Brit. xxvii. Dion 
Cassius (Ix. 20) calls them Catuellani. 

3 The Romans may have introduced agriculture into these parts, as Caesar stated that the British 
inhabitants of the interior were for the most part pastoral in their habits (Bel. Gall. v, c. 12). Tacitus 
found that many of the tribes were too careless or too impatient to trouble themselves with agriculture ; Vita 
Agric. xiv, c. 38. 
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That the British camps on the downs and highlands in the south and 
east of the county were utilized during the Romano-British period we know 
from the objects found in them, but whether for human habitation or merely 
as cattle shelters cannot be stated with any certainty. As has been already 
pointed out the inhabitants were probably for the most part occupied with 
agriculture, although there was possibly a small population living on the 
pastoral lands on the highlands in the south of the county. 

Of industries there is little evidence except the remains of what are 
conjectured to be the sites of kilns at Leagrave Marsh and Toddington. 

The hoards of coins at Flitwick and Luton were of approximately 
the same date of deposit, namely about a.p. 270, but it is impossible to 
assign any cause for their concealment. It may have been on account of 
some local disturbance, or the coins may have formed the booty of a 
thief. The last date in the cemetery at Shefford carries us only some 
forty years later, while the majority of the coins found there, and therefore 
the greater number of burials, were of the middle of the second century. 
With the exception of these three discoveries the evidence of the Roman 
coins in the county tells us nothing. At Dunstable, Sandy, and Harrold 
coins dating from the first to the early part of the fifth century have been 
found, pointing probably to a continued occupation throughout the Romano- 
British period. 

With regard to the pits or shafts found at Biddenham, Dunstable, and 
Maiden Bower, the most likely explanation of their purpose is that they 
were wells, and the quantity of pottery found in them is confirmatory of 
this theory. If the immediate neighbourhoods were searched evidences of 
Roman habitation would doubtless be found. They are deeper than the pits 
found at Mount Caburn Camp in Sussex, to which they have been compared,* 
and as to the suggestion of Mr. Coote that they were arcae finales or boundary 
marks, General Pitt Rivers truly remarks, ‘It does not appear evident to me 
why pits intended only to serve in identifying a mark on the surface should 
have been sunk to such a great depth.’* It is quite likely that wells should 
have become receptacles of rubbish, as the excavations at Silchester indicate. 
The water level has so much altered since the Romano-British period that no 
argument can be based upon it. 


Tue Roaps 


Our chief written evidence of the Roman roads is the ‘ Itinerarium Anto- 
nini,’ a Roman road-book which gives the distances and ‘ stations’ along various 
routesin the empire. Its exact age and object are uncertain, and do not now 
concern us; its accuracy, which matters more, is by no means unfailing, and 
it is sometimes more useful in testifying that a road ran in a particular 
direction, as for instance from Colchester to Lincoln, than in telling us the 
precise course of the road and the precise sites of the ‘stations’ along it. 
For our present purpose only one of the Itinerary routes is important. We 
give the distances in the original Roman miles, thirteen of which may be 
reckoned as equivalent to twelve English miles. 

Part of the route from Carlisle through Wroxeter and London to the 
Kentish ports : Lactodorum (Towcester, Northants) to Magiovinium (Little 


* Arch. x\vi, 448, &c. * Coote, The Romans in Britain, 107 ; Arch. xlvi, 448, & 
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Brickhill, Bucks), 17 miles ; Magiovinium to Durocobrivae (Dunstable), 12 
miles ; Durocobrivae to Verulamium (St. Albans), 12 miles. This route 
recurs in a route from London to Lincoln: Verulamium to Durocobrivae, 
12 miles ; Durocobrivae to Magiovinium, 12 miles; Magiovinium to Lacto- 
dorum, 16 miles ;7 and again in a route from York to London: Bannaventa 
to Magiovinium, 28 miles; Magiovinium to Durocobrivae, 12 miles ;® 
Durocobrivae to Verulamium, 12 miles. The three versions agree sub- 
stantially. . 

These routes forma portion of the great highway called Watling Street, 
which crosses a small section of the county at its south-west corner. The 
course of this road is certain. Almost the whole of it is still in use ; often it 
forms a parish or county boundary; its name is attested in charters older 
than the Norman Conquest.? The Itinerary ‘stations’ can generally be 
identified with existing remains, and the distances between these remains agree 
with the mileage of the ‘Itinerary.’ Placing Verulamium at St. Albans, 
Durocobrivae at Dunstable, Magiovinium at Little Brickhill, and Lacto- 
dorum at Towcester, we obtain an admirable and unusual harmony between 
our written and our archaeological evidence. Mr. W. D. Saul, F.S.A., in a 
paper communicated to the Society of Antiquaries in 1847, stated that he 
considered Watling Street in the Romano-British period diverted from the 
existing road at Markyate Street,’ passed through the village of Kensworth 
west of the present road, and so on, crossing the Icknield Way at a place 
called the Five Knolls, through the village of Tilsworth, eventually joining 
the existing road at Hockliffe." A short time ago, however, in clearing 
the ditch along the present road at Kensworth Lynch, the Roman road was 
found about 2 ft. to 4 ft. beneath the present level, and 165 ft. of it between the 
‘Horse and Jockey’ and the ‘ Black Horse’ inns was exposed for a width of 
about 4 ft. or 5 ft. on the east side of the road. The metalling was so hard 
that it could only be pierced with difficulty. It was found to be about gin 
thick, perfectly flat, and composed of large flints, pieces of sandstone, quart- 
zite, and other rocks common in the glacial deposits of the neighbouring 
hill tops. The Roman road was also found in rgoo, in the town of 
Dunstable, one-sixth of a mile north of the crossing of the Icknield Way. 
It was similar in composition to that described above.” It is possible that 
it passed round the west side of Puddle Hill to the north of Dunstable, 
where the remains of an old coach road still exist. The deep cutting 
through the hill here is, of course, comparatively modern. 

The next road of importance is the Icknield Street or Way, the great 
highway from the east to the south-west of Britain. It is not mentioned, or 


6 Vetera Romanorum Itineraria, ed. P, Wesseling (Amsterdam, 1735), 470, 471. Magiovinium has been 
placed at Fenny Stratford, but Prof. Haverfield considers Little Brickhill a more probable site. 

7 Ibid. 476, 477. 8 Ibid. 479. 

° The first historical mention of a Roman road after Roman times is in the treaty of Wedmore, a.p. 878 ; 
Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain, 27. Watling Street is mentioned in a.p. 957 ; Birch, Cart. Sax. ili, 188 ; 
in a.v. 963, ibid. iii, 334 ; and in a.p. 1013, Flor. Wigorn. Céroz. (Engl. Hist. Soc.), i, 166. 

© Proc, Soc. Antig. (Old Ser.), i, 177. Mr. W. G. Smith considers this to be the pre-Roman road, and 
states that it can still be traced. 

4 At Markyate Street the modern road rejoins Watling Street and proceeds to Dunstable, where it is 
crossed by the Icknield Way, and runs straight for 54 miles to a knoll beyond Hockliffe. It then goes on in 
nearly the same line for 4 miles to high ground half a mile south of Little Brickhill, where it leaves the 
county ; Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain, 71. 

12 Information from Mr. Worthington G. Smith, and Standard, 8 Dec. 1900. 
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this part of it is not mentioned, in the ‘Itinerary of Antoninus,’ and it is 
generally considered to be pre-Roman in date. It enters the county from 
Buckinghamshire a few miles south-west of Dunstable, crosses the Watling 
Street at Dunstable, and passes on to Baldock in Hertfordshire.” 

There is another Roman road which, according to Clutterbuck, is known 
as the White Way, and which he suggests came from the station of Ad 
Pontes on the Thames, thence to Watford and Verulamium, and so through 
Stevenage to Baldock in Hertfordshire.“ It enters the county at Stotfold and 
runs in a straight line to Biggleswade, and from thence through Sandy, Girt- 
ford, Tempsford, Langford, and Little Barford on to Godmanchester, where 
it joins the Ermine Street.” 

Suggested Roman roads ran, one from Icknield Street a little east of 
Dunstable to Houghton Regis, thence by Toddington and Ampthill to 
Bedford ; another from Stotfold, on the road from Baldock to Godmanchester, 
to Shefford ; and another from Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, to Shefford, thence 
to Bedford and on to Irchester in Northamptonshire. It is possible, and 
perhaps probable, that such roads existed, but the evidence of their existence 
is based only on such probability. 


INDEX 


ARLEsEY.—A great quantity of Samian ware was found here, and the following potters’ marks are 

on pieces in the possession of Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A. :— 

First century : RVFVS F.; PRIMVL3; OF . AQVITNI; PATRIC; OF . SEVERI (two specimens) ; 
FELIX F ; OF . MONTC ; ALBINVS FE ; OF . FEICIS; PRIMA MA; OF . PARC; FELICION 3 OF . PASSI ; 
PASSEN. 

Second century: CIMT ..V...GENI3; ILLIOMRI; AVCELLA F.; AVENTINI M 3; TAVRIANI ; 
Basvs €C (Belsus fec.); ecvia (Peculiaris). 

Uncertain date : IVENIS FEC; MAGNI M ; CRISPI; ALVIN M 3; PRISCVS F.; PINNAE M. 

German, second century : [R]EGINI M; DOMITIANVS 3 LILTANI M. 


The following pieces of pottery were found here and are also in Mr. Ransom’s collection : 
A bowl with scroll decorations, and the name of the potter BvTRIO in relief (about a.D. 120), 
and a similar bowl with name of cricIRO, backwards, scratched in the mould in cursive characters ; 
a jar of yellow glazed ware, with pattern of raised loops in vertical rows; a jar of black ware 
with ‘thumb marks’ and hatched patterns (second century); a jar of castor ware with scrolls 
in thick yellow paint ; a jar of Upchurch ware with arcading formed by rows of small knobs ; 
and part of an ornamented red ware bowl, which was found in the brickfields. 
Astwick.—Ten Samian bowls were found here, in perfect condition. ‘The largest (see pl. i, 
highest in centre of group) is gin. in diameter, 5 in. high, and has a design of dolphins in 
medallions, divided by scrolls, with the potter’s name portccvs incised on a raised tablet. 
The other bowls shown on the plate are all plain. To the left of the bowl just men- 
tioned are two bowls and a dish. ‘The highest, 4in. in diameter at the top, 14 in. high, 
with potter’s name CAvPIRRA. ‘The next below to the left, 5}in. in diameter at the top, 
3 in. high, potter’s name sacrittLIM. The dish below to the left 74 in. in diameter, 
2 in. high, potter’s mark MacRINI oF. On the same level to the right a small bowl 
4 in, in diameter, 2 in. high, potter’s mark avcELLta F. The large dish in the centre 
below the bowl first mentioned, is ro in. in diameter, 2} in. deep, without a potter’s mark. 
To the right side of the large bowl at the top of the group are also two smaller bowls and 
a dish. The highest, a small one, 4 in. in diameter, 2 in. high, potter’s mark cA... NI. 
The one below to the right, 54in. in diameter, 3 in. high, potter’s mark MATERNI M. The 
dish is 6 in. in diameter, 3 in. high, with potter’s mark porrccvs M. Between that and 
the centre dish on the same level is another small bowl, 4 in. in diameter, 2 in. high, 
potter’s mark avcrLta F. All the marks are Gaulish, and date from a.p. 100-20 [Trans. 
Herts, Nat. Hist. Soc. iv, 40]. Some iron weapons were also discovered, an unusually broad 


i Codrington, Op. cit. 299, 239; Arch Fourn. xxxix, 258. 
e Sir John Evans, rch. Surv. of Herts. (Soc. Antiq.), 6. 
* Guest, Arch. Journ. xiv, 99 ; Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain. 135. 
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spear-head, keys, &c., and a small jar of black glazed ware, with scrolls on it in thick 
white paint [ibid]. 


The whole of this collection is in the possession of Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A., 
of Hitchin, 


Brprorp.—From the frequency with which Roman remains have been discovered in the town of 
Bedford, it would seem probable that it marks the site of a small uninclosed Romano-British 
settlement at the ford over the Ouse, on a road possibly from Shefford to Irchester, or, as has 
been suggested, on a road from Sandy through Cople [Assoc. Arch. Soc. i, 383]. The Romano- 


British name is unknown, and there is at present no proof that it ever became a permanent 
Roman settlement [ibid. vill, 1493; Brayley, Beauties of Engl. and Wales, i, 4]. That 
buildings of a more or less substantial character existed is perhaps proved by the discovery 
in 1881 of ‘Roman bricks, fragments of flues, and tesselated work’ on the south side af 


Castle Lane, which occupies a portion of the site of Bedford Castle [Building News, 7 Oct., 
1881]. There are said to be remains 


of some earthworks on the north side 
of the river which have been supposed 
to be Roman [Assoc, Arch. Soc. i, 382]. 
During some excavations in a brick- 
field on the Clapham Road remains 
were found indicative of a cemetery. 
A considerable number of graves were 
examined, and urns, burnt animal 
bones, and other objects were dis- 
covered ina layer of charcoal and ashes 
about 3 ft. from the surface. Pottery, 
flint implements, and a bronze sword 
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Arch, Assoc. xxxviii, 103], and before 
_ then coarse pottery was dug up at 
various times in different streets, notably cach Hoare hak andails 
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were among the articles preserved, but Botlom o: \ =| 
none of the urns was perfect [ibid. H =| H 
Vill, 152]. A good specimen of a brass \ 3 eae !Bonesofsmall-dog 
key 2 in. long was found in Horne 1 j 
Lane, at a depth of about 7 ft. from { z ' 
the surface, in a layer of thick black \ E a i Bones-oflargedog 
mud. Near it was the blade of a knife ba | 
_6in. long, and a coin of Diocletian } =| ' 
(a.D. 284). A large quantity of pottery \ = ' 
was also found here at depths varying | BR E----- i Burnt stones 
from 7 ft. to 11 ft., all more or less \ 6 aE... !Roman-pottery 
fragmentary [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), Sow ----4 paseo a 
xii, 116]. Small pieces of Samian ware \ Abo Sinica ' Burnt-sfones 
were found in a gravel pit near the \ Een -7+7-} Allarstaband stork 
town in 1868 [Gent. Mag. Lib. Rom. Sl nad FE —--1 Bones of ox 
Brit. Remains, i, 3543 Fourn. Brit. 2, 
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ing charred bones and ashes. When cee 


the old bridge at Bedford was taken 
down in 1811 several Roman coins 
were found [Assoc. Arch. Socei, 382]. In 1894 a further discovery was made in the Bromham 
Road of broken pottery, tiles, pieces of charred wood, and a few animal bones and teeth, but no 

. human remains, the whole giving evidence of having been burnt [ Beds. Times, 14 April, 1894]. 
Bippennam.—Further explorations at Biddenham would probably disclose some evidence of a small 
Romano-British settlement. In 1866 fragments of a pfatera and four urns of common red 
pottery containing burnt bones, some pieces of Samian ware, and a first brass of Lucius Verus 
(a.D. 161-9) were found in a gravel pit, about 2 ft. from the surface. T'wenty years earlier 
fragments of urns had been discovered, and in 1857 a deep pit or well was opened, about 40 ft. 
in depth, a hundred yards from a supposed Roman road (the Akeman Street), containing a 
series of deposits in the following order: burnt stones, Roman pottery, a sculptured figure, 
burnt stones again, an altar slab and the figure of a bird, thought to be a stork, which was 
evidently part of the altar ; burnt stones, stone whorls, leather soles, logs of woods, and frag- 
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ments of pottery in sufficient quantity to make fifty urns. Some burnt bones of large animals 
and one unburnt human skeleton were also found. The shaft was filled up with calcined 
pebbles. Pits of a somewhat similar kind have been found in different parts of England, notably 
at Mount Caburn in Sussex [ Arch. xlvi, 423 et seq], at Ewell in Surrey [ibid.], and at Stone 
in Buckinghamshire [ibid.]. There arealso others in Bedfordshire, at Sewell, near Dunstable, 
and at Maiden Bower (q.v.). In regard to the uses of these deep shafts no decided opinion 
seems to have been formed by any of the explorers [ibid. 448-9; Assoc. Arch. Soc. xvi, 
284; iv, 283; Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), iii, 304 ; Coote, The Romans in Britain, 107 ; King, 
Monumenta Antiqua, i, 29, 44; Price, Roman Antiq. 34; Arch. Fourn. xxxix, 285]. In 1873 
three large cinerary urns, a pocu/um, two paterae of Samian ware, one bearing the potter’s 
mark, oF CALvI (the mark on the other being illegible), and portions of a Samian bowl were 
found [Arch. Fourn, xxxix, 285]. 

BiccLeswaDE.—An oculist’s stamp, now in the British Museum, was found at the Ballast Hole 
near the railway station in 1873. It is a rectangular piece of steatite, measuring 2 in. by 1 in. 
on the surface, and #in. in thickness. The four edges or borders are more or less bevelled, and 
each has two lines of inscription in small Roman capitals reversed, as follows :— 


(i) c[am] vaL[ERI] AMANDI DIOXUM AD REUMATIC[AM] 

(ii) c[amr] vAL[ERII] AMANDI STACTUM AD Ca[LIGINEM] 

(ili) c[amt] VAL[ERIT] VALENTINI DIAGLAUC[IUM] POST IMPETUM LIP[PITUDINIS] 
(iv) c[am] vaL[ERU] VALENTINI MIXTUM AD CL[ARITUDINEM] 


The top and bottom of the stamp have also inscriptions of a graffito character, not reversed, 
which are merely indications to the persons using it, which stamp was to be taken. Near to 
the edge of the first inscription are scratched the letters p1ox, near to the second inscription 
STAC, near to the third inscription DraAGLAuC, and near to the fourth mixT [Proc. Soc. Antig. 
(Ser. 2), vi, 393 Arch. Fourn. xxxiii, 360]. 

Bromuam.—A bronze head steelyard weight was ploughed up in a field at Bromham in 1853 
[Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 1), ti, 304; NM. and Q. Apr. 1901, p. 317]. 

Cappincton.—In 1895 fragments of pottery were found near Caddington church, and a second 
brass coin, too much corroded for identification. Also in a field not far off a coin inscribed, 
C. CAESAR. AUG. GERMANICUS (? Caligula, A.D. 37-41), was found in an extensive refuse pit 
with quantities of broken pottery, glass, &c. [Nature, 4 July, 1895 ; Worthington G. Smith, 
Dunstable : its Hist. and Surroundings, 53). 

Cuirron.—A vase, said to be of Samian ware, was dug up on the site of a supposed Roman grave in 
1847-8 [Fourn. Brit. Arch. Soc. iv, 57]. 

Copre.—Roman coins were found in 1851 near the road to Northill [Assoc. Arch. Soc. i, 383). 

CranFIELp.—Coins were also found here (Arch. Journ. xxxix, 267]. 

DunsraB_e.—There can be little doubt that the Roman station of Durocobrivae was situated at or 
near to Dunstable, where the Icknield Way crosses the Watling Street [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Old 
Ser.), 1,177 5 Assoc. Arch, Soc. xi, 150 ; xvii, 162]. From the ‘Itinerary of Antoninus’ Dun- 
stable can be identified with Durocobrivae [Vetera Rom. Itin. (ed. Wesseling), 470-13; see 
under section on Roman roads]. Richard of Cirencester, or rather Bertram, however, in 
following the same route gave the imaginary name of Forum Dianae, instead of Durocobrivae 
[Ric. de Cirencestria (Rolls Ser.) ii, Pref. p. Ixvii; Codrington, Roman Roads in Brit. 71]. 
Stukeley placed Magiovinium at Dunstable [Jtin. Cur. 115], but the evidence against such an 
identification is strong, and modern research tends to prove the authenticity of Durocobrivae 
[Lysons, Magna Brit. i, 27 ; Assoc. Arch. Soc. xi, 44]. Although there was without doubt a 
Romano-British settlement at Dunstable, probably merely a posting station, possibly at or near 
the crossing of Watling Street and the Icknield Way, its exact site is unknown. The station 
was probably not inclosed by masonry or earthen walls, and contained no houses sufficiently 
substantial to require masonry foundations, hence there is little to allocate the exact site 
particularly as the Romano-British objects discovered have been found scattered over a wide 
area. At Cold Harbour, near Dagnall, on the west side of Dunstable, and close to the 
Icknield Way, some Roman roofing tiles, broken urns, and other pottery, including a 
Samian bowl marked NicEPHOR F, also stone querns, and a chain of nine links in brass 
said to be a Roman horse-bit, have been found [W. G. Smith, Dunstable: its Hist. and 
Surroundings, §2—7]. 

At Street Field at the foot of the downs a number of coins have come to light, and in 
1770 at Shepherd’s Bush a pot of red ware nearly full of small copper coins from Antoninus 
(a.p. 138) to Constantine (a.p. 305), together with many small ornaments of bridles and 
armour, were found by some labourers digging for gravel [Arch. xxvii, 96 ; Nichols, Bib/. Topog. 
Brit. (1790), 202 ; Brayley, Beauties of Engl. and Wales, i, 28]. Other coins have since been 
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found in the same place. In 1877 a Roman lamp was found and exhibited to the British 
Archaeological Association, and large numbers of coins, in bronze, silver, and gold, have been 
discovered at different times near the church and on the downs, dating from Augustus (B.c. 27- 
A.D. 14) to Dalmatius (a.p. 337) [Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xxvii, 107; xxxiv, 134; W.G. 
Smith, Dunstable: its Hist. and Surroundings, 56]. Fragments of pottery are frequently 
dug up in the town; a large urn inverted ona slab of sandstone was found at a depth of 
5 ft. below the surface, in a high road to the north, but it crumbled away on exposure to the 
air. Also, during some drainage excavations in 1901, two Roman refuse pits were opened 
to the south of the Icknield Way and west of the Watling Street, at places called St. 
Mary’s and Little Butts, which contained numerous fragments of Samian ware, one bowl 
with potter’s mark coNaTivs F, and another CINETI M; imitation Samian, Castor ware, 
ware with a vitreous glaze, and other coarse pottery, bones, oyster shells, and pieces of 
stone querns [W. G. Smith, op. cit. 54; information from Mr. W.G. Smith]. A narrow 
oblong tessera of brass, with a ring at one end, was also found at Markyate Street, four miles to 


> TES+DEI: MAR| | SEDIARVM = 


Tess—ERA FOUND NEAR DUNSTABLE 


the south of Dunstable, on the Watling Street, inscribed TEs. DEI. MAR. SEDIARUM, which it 
has been thought should be read TESSERA . DEI . MARTIS . SEDIARUM, and the suggested transla- 
tion is ‘ Tablet of the God Mars of Sediae’ ; though Sediae has not been identified as a Roman 
place-name [Htbner, Insc. Rom. Brit. vii, 1262; Phil. Trans. xlv, 2243; Camden, Brit. 
(ed. Gough), ii, 56]. In 1859, in making the branch line from Dunstable to the London and 
North-Western Railway at Sewell, a shaft was discovered on the north side of the cutting, full 
of remains to a depth of 116 ft. The diameter was 42 in. to the depth of 70 ft. and then 
gradually lessened till at a depth of 110 ft. it measured 31 in. across. At 20 ft. below the 
surface foot-holes, or ‘scotches,’ appeared, and continued downwards at regular distances. The 
railway cutting had exposed the shaft to the depth of 53 ft. and below that level, soil of a 
darker colour, bones of small animals and fragments of burnt wood in successive layers were 
revealed. Down to 67 ft. from the mouth of the shaft, pieces of coarse unbaked pottery, human 
bones, bones and teeth of animals, pieces of pottery and Roman tiles, also of sandstone slabs, 
squared to look like tiles, were discovered. ‘The sandstone had evidently been brought from a 
distance, as the few stones outcropping from the chalk of the downs are usually flint. At 67 ft. 
a quantity of black flints, not of the usual kind, apparently laid in a distinct course, were 
brought to light. At 72 ft. bones of animals, fragments of rough red pottery, and a large 
quantity of charred wood appeared. At 75 ft. were more bones, and at 81 ft. bones, charred 
wood, and pieces of black ware. It is said that coins were also found here, but of what date is 
not known. Similar wells or pits were found at Biddenham and Maiden Bower [Arch. Journ. 
xxxix, 286; Leighton Buzzard Reporter, 24 Jan. 1860]. A few years ago a bronze pin and a 
small gold coin (Roman) were found at the bottom of the chalk cutting at the north end of 
the town. ‘They had fallen, with pieces of chalk, from the top of the cutting, at which place, 
on the east side, the earth shows signs of disturbance at an early date [Inf. from Mr. W. G. 
Smith]. 

eee circular brass fibula, elaborately ornamented with emeralds, quartz, crystal, &c., was 
found with human remains at Toplers Hill. Sir Henry Dryden considered it to be of late 
Romano-British manufacture, but it may be of a still later date [Dryden, ‘Roman and 
Romano-British Remains at and near Shefford,’ p. 10, Publ. Camb. Antig. Soc. (1840-6), vol. i; 
Arch. Journ. xii, 96]. 

Exsrow.—Several articles thought to be of the Roman period, among which were some good 
specimens of Samian ware, were dug up in 1851, ina field about a mile and a half from the 
line of a supposed Roman road [Assoc. Arch. Soc. i, 382]. : 

Furrron.—In 1823 what had been apparently part of a cemetery was discovered in this parish ; 
fragments of several urns of various sizes were found there, containing calcined human bones 
[New Mag. Mar. 1823, ix, 140 5 Arch, Journ, xxxix, 219]. ; 

Firrwick.—170 coins of third brass of Tetricus the Younger (a.p. 268-73) were found cemented 
together in a mass 2 ft. 6 in. below the surface at Priestley Farm in 1880. They are now in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), vii, 272]. In 1829 an earthen 
pot, also a gold medallion and a spear-head, were found on Flitwick Moor, but there is no 
evidence to show that these were Roman [MS. Min. Soc. Antiq. xxxvi, 57]. 
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Harroip.—A vase, said to be Roman, from this place was presented to the Bedford Museum in 
1881 [Assoc. Arch. Soc. xvi, 84]. In 1895 a Roman oculist’s stamp of green slate, of the usual 
size, was found in a field. ‘The inscriptions on it were :— 

(i) C.IVN. TERTVLLI . DIA. 
LEPID . AD . ASPR . ETC. 
(ii) C : IVN.. TERTVLL. 
DIAMISVS . AD. CIC. 
A variety of Roman coins, extending from the time of Antoninus Pius (a.p. 138-61) to 
Arcadius (a.D. 383-408) have been found in the immediate vicinity [Rev. Dr. Cox, 1896, 
Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), xvi, 83]. 

Haynes.—Both British and Roman pottery have been found here in considerable quantities on the 
line of the supposed Roman roads [Assoc. Arch. Soc. i, 382 5 vili, 152]. 

HicHam Gosron.—Specimens of plain pottery have been found here, and are now in the possession 
of Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A. 

HoucuTon Recis.—Roman coins were found at Gravel Pit Hill, and at a place called the Bury 
Field, in the hamlet of Thorn, fragments of pottery, urns of light brown and coarse black clay, 
together with a small copper key and a copper spear-head, were discovered [Arch. xxvii, 
100-104]. 

Kempston.—A large quantity of pottery and some human bones were found in 1890 in a field on 
the north side of the main road between Bedford and Kempston, about 14 miles from Bedford, 
adjoining some burials of the Anglo-Saxon period [cf. V.C.H. Beds. i, 178]. These were 
discovered in a saucer-shaped excavation, 12 ft. in diameter and 4 ft. in depth. There were 
altogether twenty-three urns, all in good condition. The best specimen was of a yellowish- 
white colour, and was nearly filled with fine gravel, called locally ‘ chinks.’ The others con- 
tained earth, gravel, and remains of bones. In one was found a pair of bronze tweezers, and 
in another a bronze implement, use unknown. Several of the urns were of Upchurch ware, 
ornamented with incised patterns, and sometimes with wide mouldings in relief. Two 
skeletons, some potsherds, a circular fibula much decayed, and an iron spear-head were also found 
at a depth of about 3 ft. from the surface. A smaller excavation was afterwards revealed, filled 
with bluish-coloured earth, in which was found some broken pottery [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), 
xiii, 240-42]. 

Kenswortu (formerly in Hertfordshire).—Fragments of large amphorae and paterae in coarse ware 
have been found at Kensworth Common ; cinerary urns, Samian and imitation Samian ware, 
pieces of mortaria,loom weights, spindle-whorls, coins, and broken querns were discovered on 
the south side of the Kensworth Road, also on the common; some of the urns were in good 
preservation, containing burnt human bones. Roman potsherds have also been found in the 
churchyard. A number of inscribed stones are said locally to have been taken from ‘ Fourteen 
acres field,’ a quarter of a mile north of Kensworth church, near to the ancient British Road, 
but they have all been lost. A small bronze fibula was found on the Downs in this parish 
[W. G. Smith, Dunstable : its Hist. and Surroundings, 52-3). 

Leacrave Marsu.— Some clay bars, of a shape tapering towards the end, the fragments about 
6 in. long and 14 in. wide, some pottery, and animal bones, also the remains of two skeletons, 
were found in Walluds Bank, a British earthwork here, by Major Cooper Cooper, F.S.A., in 
1884. It is possible that the bars formed part of a pottery kiln. The position of the bars and 
potsherds, and the discovery of portions of baked clay bearing the impression of oat-straw, 
apparently used in the dome covering a kiln, point to this conclusion [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 
2), X, 133]. 

Lzicuton Buzzarp.—About a mile and a half north of this place the remains of a circular earth- 
work like Maiden Bower once existed in a field called ‘ Craddocks’ near St. Leonard’s Church. 
It was entirely destroyed in making inclosures about a hundred years ago. Camden and others 
have called it Roman, though from the shape it was probably British. [Camden, Brit. (ed. 
Gough), ii, 56; Pointer, Brit. Rom. 54; Brayley, Beauties of Engl. and Wales, i, 37.3 Arch, 
xxxix, 287.] About half a mile south-west of the town a ‘well’ was discovered, lined with 
sandstone, which was said to be Roman. Some antlers of red deer, &c., were found in it [Inf. 
from Mr. W. G. Smith]. 

Limpury.—A Roman waste pit was opened at Biscot Grange, containing potsherds, human and 
animal bones, and refuse. The bones were evidently isolated, not representing a burial [W. G. 
Smith, Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), xxi, 82 (1906)]. Ata later date two human skeletons were 
found side by side and intact in the same pit. With them were remains of Bos longifrons. 
bones of sheep and of a large dog, and numerous Roman potsherds. In a gravel pit on ‘ Stony 
Hill’ another large and deep waste pit or well was found, and quantities of bones and broken 
pottery were turned out of it [Inf. from Mr. W. G. Smith]. 
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Lutron.—A hoard of coins was found in a vase of brown ware in Luton Hoo Park. There were 
probably about 1,000 coins, denarii and first brass, from Caracalla (a.p. 196-217) to Claudius 
Gothicus (A.D. 268-70). ‘They were in fair preservation, and none were ofa rare type. The 
only remarkable feature was the absence of coins of the Tetricii. From the date of the latest 
coin they would appear to have been buried circa a.p. 268-9 [Arch. Journ. xxxix, 288]. 

Marpen Bower.—A large circular earthwork 1} miles west of Dunstable goes by this name. It is 
generally thought to have been a British fortification, afterwards utilized by the Romans. 
Adjoining the camp was discovered, during the building of the railway line to Dunstable 
from Leighton Buzzard, a well, at least 120 ft. in depth, and in it were found Roman débris 
[Assoc. Arch. Soc.v, 281]. Pieces of Roman pottery and glass have frequently been found in the 
camp, and coins, locally called ‘Madning Money.’ In 1900 an intaglio in translucent paste, 
with the head of Carausius on it (a.D. 287-93) was discovered [/.C.H. Beds. i, 270, 160; 
Bibl. Topog. Brit. iv, 200 ; Archaeologist, ii, 9 ; W.G.Smith, Man the Primeval Savage, 320-1 ; 
Camden, Brit. (ed. Gibson, 1695), 289 ; Assoc. Arch. Soc. xi, 141 3 W.G.Smith, Dunstable : its 
Hist. and Surroundings, 53]. In January, 1907, during excavations made for chalk, a number 
of cinerary and other urns were disinterred on the north-west side of Maiden Bower. The 
remains were close to the outer edge of the fosse, and the bases of the vases were from 3 ft. to 
3 ft. 6in. from the surface. There were nine vases, 54 in. to 11 in. in height, eight smaller 
ones, and numerous fragments of pots of different sizes. Among them were six Samian paterae. 
One was perfect, and had the potter’s mark PRIMANI M, and three others had legible marks : 
BALBINVS F, SACERO M, and O FRONTIN. ‘The larger vases were all broken except one, but 
the bones in two of them were secured intact. The old surface of the ground was burnt, 
showing that cremation had apparently taken place on the site of burial ; among the remains 
of burnt wood were iron nails and pieces of squared wood, possibly evidence of coffins. Some 
tiles, a bronze ring 1} in. in diameter fastened to an iron staple, fragments of mortaria, and 
numerous pieces of drift rock, which must have been brought from a neighbouring hill-top, 
were also found. Mr.W.G.Smith considers that there were proofs of four cremations, and 
has in his possession the remains of four persons, and most of the things found on the site [Inf. 
from Mr. Worthington G. Smith]. 

Mavutpen Moor.—An amphora was dug up here in the peat, together with several urns of different 
forms and sizes, containing bones and ashes, also some fragments of Samian ware [Lysons, Magna 
Brit. i, 24]. 

lieve a glass vase with a long narrow neck and one handle, ‘the colour of pale port 
wine,’ was discovered in the Church field, with two other glass vessels, deposited by the side 
of two skeletons ; also some fragments of Samian ware and an iron utensil, probably intended 
for the purpose of hanging a lamp against a wall [Arch xxxi, 488, App. ; Arch. Fourn. ii, 82 ; 
Proc. Soc. Antig. (Old Ser.), i, 74]. In 1881 further articles were disinterred and presented to 
the Bedford Museum [Assoc. Arch. Soc. xvi, 84]. In the hamlet of Caldecote, on the road 
between Hitchin and Sandy, many fragments of undoubtedly Roman pottery have been turned 
up by the plough [4rch. xlvii, 104]. 

Sanpy.—A considerable quantity of sepulchral remains, pottery, and coins have been found from 
time to time in a field called ‘ Chesterfield’ lying to the east of the village, between two small 
hills on which are remains of earthworks, popularly known as ‘ Caesar’s Camp’ and ‘Galley 
Hill,’ about three-quarters of a mile apart [Stukeley, Diaries and Letters (Surtees Soc.), ii, 1, 
note 2; Camden, Brit. (ed. Gough), i, 328; Brayley, Beauties of Engl. and Wales, 77 5 Assoc. 
Arch. Soc. ii, 422]. Judging from the numbers of cinerary urns and other sepulchral remains 
found at a slight elevation in the field known as‘ Tower Hill,’ it appears to have been a Roman 
cemetery of some extent. ‘The greater portion of this has been removed by the Great Northern 
Railway as sand for ballast [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), iii, 378]. The size of the cemetery andthe 
quantity of remains indicate that a settlement must have existed in the vicinity. Up to the 
present time no traces of building or masonry have been discovered, but a systematic excavation 
of the site has not yet been attempted [Lysons, Magna Brit. i, 35 5 Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
xxvi, 238; V.C.H. Beds. i, 271-3]. Camden and Stukeley identified Sandy as the 2adwa 
of Ptolemy, and the Salinae of Ravennas [Camden, Brit. (ed. Gough), i, 328 ; Arch. viii, 377 ; 
Stukeley, Diaries and Letters (Surtees Soc.), ii, 1, note 2]; but Sa/inae is not mentioned in the 
“Itinerary of Antonine,’ and Prof. Haverfield is of opinion with Salmon, Horsley and others, that 
this conclusion was reached on inadequate grounds [Salmon, New Surv. of Engl. i, 115, 372-3 ; 
Horsley, Brit. Rom. 375 3 Arch, x\viii, 381]. The earthworks at Caesar’s Camp are of an 
irregular oblong form, the southern part of which is still clearly discernible, but the northern end 
has disappeared. All the older authorities give the measurements as ‘comprising 30 acres,’ but 
the area of the part which can now be defined is about 7 acres [Camden, Brit. (ed. Gough), i, 
328 ; Salmon, New Surv. of Engl. i, 373; Lysons, Magna Brit. i, 55; V.C.H. Beds. i, 271 ; 
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Beds. 25 in. O.S. xviii, 1]. The Galley Hill fortifications are smaller and more regular in 
form, being nearly rectilinear and rectangular. The interior measurement is 343 ft. by 272 ft. 
[V.C.H. Beds. i, 272]. So far all discoveries of Roman remains have been made in Chester- 
field, opposite to the present Great Northern Railway station, and at Tower Hill, and not in 
the camps, except that a few bronze coins of the minimi type much defaced, and fragments of 
coarse pottery, not made on the wheel, have been found at Caesar’s Camp ; but though trial 
trenches were dug on Galley Hill, nothing of interest was discovered there [V.C.H. Beds. i, 
273-4]. Anglo-Saxon urns and other sepulchral remains were found in 1850 near the rail- 
way bridge [Assoc. Arch, Soc. ii, 4273 V.C.H. Beds. i, 184]. The first recorded discovery of 
Roman coins, cinerary urns and other pottery was made in 1670, and the articles were presented 
to the University of Oxford by Mr. Chrysty [Gent. Mag. (1 764), 60; Camden, Brit. (ed. 
Gough), i, 328]. In 1738 a small head of iron, said to be covered with silver, and a sword, 
also said to be covered with silver, were shown to the Society of Antiquaries, who preserved a 
rough drawing of the head. Camden called it ‘a brass female head, about 3 in. high, called 
Boadicea . . . possibly meant for the top of a standard pole,’ but its authenticity as a Roman 
relic is doubtful. It may possibly have been a steelyard weight [MS. Min. Soc. Antiq. ili, 131 ; 
Camden, Brit. (ed. Gough), i, 328]. Stukeley, in his Itimerarium Curiosum, referred to the 
discovery of immense quantities of coins, locally known as ‘Chesterpieces’ [Itin. Cur. (1776) 
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78}, and Bromsall, writing to him in 1724, gave a detailed list, mentioning altogether coins 
from Agrippa (B.C. 28) to Theodosius (a.p. 450) [Stukeley, Diaries and Letters (Surtees Soc.) 

ii, 1). Stukeley also spoke of the discovery of ‘urns, lachrymatories, lamps, and a vomelian 
entaglio.’ In 1764 glass vessels and a vase of Samian ware were found, all containing ashes 
[Gent. Mag. Lib. Beds. 71]. In 1779 a cinerary urn of an ordinary type (dark brown, slightly 
glazed) was discovered, full of grey sand and burnt bones [4rch. vii, 413, App. ; MS. Min. Soc. 
Antiq. xvi, 228]. In 1787 fragments of three Samian bowls of large size were disinterred 
(Arch. viii, 377), also a cinerary urn of Castor ware, containing bones and ashes, and some 
articles of a lady’s toilet, including a hair-pin ‘and a metal mirror measuring § in. by 2 in. 
and preserving its polish toa great degree.’ Numbers of coins were also found, dating from the 
Flavian family (.p. 69) to Constantine (A.D. 306-37) [4rch. viii, 377, 381 ; MS. Min. Soc. 
Antiq. xxi, 488; Lysons, Magna Brit. i, 24]. In 1844 a Samian vase, anciently broken and 
riveted with lead, was found and given to the British Museum [Arch. xxxi, 2543 Proc. Sac. 
Antiq. (Old Ser.), i, 57]. In 1850, in digging for the Great Northern Railway, an urn contain- 
ing burnt bones divided by layers of cloth, a silver ring set with cornelian bearing the device 
of an eagle, and a copper coin with the same emblem, were discovered. Near Caesar’s Camp 
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also a number of urns containing ashes, and further away in the field, close to the station, a 
quantity of skeletons thrown together in a mass, with them some small ampullae and two wooden 
coffins containing bones were brought to light. Some Anglo-Saxon cinerary urns of black earth 
were also found near the station, but not in the same place as the Roman [Assoc. Arch. Soc. ii, 
422, 4273 viii, 1173 Proc. Soc. Antig. (Old Ser.), ii, 109; iii, 378; V.C.H. Beds. i, 184]. 
Further discoveries were made in 1853 and 1866 of bronze articles and pottery, as well as 
nearly 30 quarters of charred wheat ; a Samian patera, marked DaGoMARUs, which had been 
broken and riveted [4sso:. Arch. Soc. ii, 4223 viii, 117 5; Proc. Soc. Antig. (Old Ser.), ii, 109 ; 
iii, 378]. Eleven of the urns, two other vessels, and the Samian patera were secured for the 
Bedford Museum [Assoc. Arch. Soc. ii, 422]. Numerous Roman coins were also found, but their 
dates are unknown, except that a few were stated to be of Carausius (A.D. 287-93) and Allectus 
(A.D. 293-6); but Mr. Latchmore, writing in 1889, stated that he had purchased at Sandy 
rude imitations in second brass of the coins of Claudius much resembling them, and added, ‘ of 
the same class also are the barbarous imitations of coins of Carausius and Allectus.’ These 
coins have all been scattered, so that it is impossible to ascertain if they were genuine or not 
[Num. Chron. (Ser. 3), ix, 333]. In 1856 three bronze bowls, and a sword in fine preservation, 
said to be Roman, were discovered in making a branch railway from Sandy to Potton [Assoc. Arch. 
Soc. xiii, 110]. T'wo leaden coffins were discovered at Tower Hillin 1879, about 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
below the surface. ‘They were made in two parts, the lower sheet being folded into a cist, 
and the upper part bent over to form a cover. One coffin, measuring 6 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 
contained fragments of a skull, the other 5 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. ro in. held an undisturbed skeleton, 
measuring 4 ft. 10 in. Each coffin had been held together originally by a wooden frame, the 
nails of which remained near it. Fragments of pottery were also found in the vicinity. These 
were the only leaden coffins discovered, but numbers of skulls were dug up a few yards away. 
The coffins were placed due east and west [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), vill, 201]. In 1886 
sixteen coins were found, embracing a period from Nero (a.p. 50) to Gordianus III (a.p. 238) 
[Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xlvi, 317]. A bronze plaque with the head of Mercury in high 
relief was found at Sandy and exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A., 
in 1905 (see pl. ii). He also exhibited a quantity of iron implements, found some ten or 
twelve years before, which have been identified as far as possible as follows (see pl. ii). On the 
extreme left of plate the highest object is unidentified, and measures 13 in. in length. Below 
it is an axe-head 6in. long. Starting from the top again is another iron object the same as 
the first, also 13 in. long. Below that is an iron ring 4} in. in diameter, and half a ring of the 
same kind, considered to be possibly part of the iron fittings of a cart. At the top of the next 
row is what may be either an axle-box 6} in. long, 34 in. in diameter, or a pole end. The 
object below it is 9 in. long, unidentified. Next to that is a chisel 63 in. long, and below 
again a key, 6in. long. ‘The block in centre is thought to be a farrier’s buttress, 7 in. in 
height, 4 in. square at the top, 7 in, square at the bottom, ; Below it are two iron rings, 
respectively 7 in. and § in. in diameter. To the right of the farrier’s buttress is a shoe-maker’s 
anvil 1§ in, in length, the foot 6 in. long. Below it is another ring 4 in. in diameter, a 
mower’s anvil 9} in. long, and an unidentified object 53 in. across, 3} in. long. ‘The other 
two objects are both 13 in. long, unidentified, and there is another piece of an iron ring [Proc. 
Soc. Antiq. (Ser. 2), xx, 340; Arch. liv, 138-56]. In addition to these Mr. Ransom possesses 
the following articles which were found at Sandy: Some first-century Samian ware (plain) 
with Gaulish potter’s marks, OF. ABN; OF. SEVER ; LOGIRNI; IIALBINI M ; a second-century 
bowl with mark aLBvcl; two mortaria, one with the word .... FECIT on it; some fragments 
of ornamented Samian ware of the first century ; a jar of Gaulish black ware with ‘thumb 
marks’ and bands of hatching, of the second century ; some /bu/ae ; an iron tool, having a 
curved blade with a double row of teeth, apparently used for making indentations on pottery 
Trans. Herts. Nat. Hist. Soc. iv, 41] ; and coins of Faustina Junr. (a.p. 161-75) and Postumus 
(a.p. 258-68). 

SHEFFoRD.—An inclosed cemetery of the Roman period was discovered in 1826, and opened by 
Mr. Thomas Inskip, of Shefford, who dug up a great number of urns and other remains there. 
It lay in two fields and a garden (4-4 in plan) to the west of the town, and was found to have 
been surrounded by a rough wall (see plan 1-1-1 and 10-10-10), about 3 ft. in thickness, 
composed of sandstone from a quarry 150 yds, off, built with little mortar and no bonding tiles. 
It was easily traced at about 3 ft. below the surface, at which depth the deposits were usually 
found. On the north side the wall was destroyed by the present Campton Road (22 in plan), 
which is supposed to be a little south of the old road (3—3 in plan), but parallel to it [Dryden, 
‘Rom. and Rom.-Brit. Remains at and near Shefford,’ pp. 9, 10,in Publ. Camb. Antig. Soc. 
1840-6, vol. i]. The area inclosed was about 150 ft. square. ‘Ten years later a building 30 ft. 
by 20 ft. was discovered, 250 yards to the south-east of the cemetery, which was thought, 
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probably without sufficient evidence, to have been a temple (9 in plan), and was surrounded by 
quantities of broken Samian ware and coarse pottery [Dryden, op. cit. 1846]. Square tesserae 
were also found in the building [Brayley, Graphic and Hist. Illustrator, 378]. No bones were 
discovered inside any of the vessels from the cemetery, but they were observed in great 
quantities lying separately among charcoal ashes. Several of the urns contained black earth, 
or a composition of ashes and earth. In the more eastern of the two fields were found 
several large sepulchral urns of Upchurch ware, containing ashes, but no bones, and much 
mutilated. In one of these urns was a leaden hook of S shape, some nails, and small pieces of 
iron. In the centre of the 
large urns were three small 
Ss ones in good preservation, 
one of Castor ware [Brayley, 
Graphic and Hist. Illustrator, 
378], and about a dozen 
other small vessels, from 3 in. 
to 5 in. high, of blue grey, 
dulland light red,and brown. 
Neither in the field nor in 
the cemetery was there any 
appearance of wooden or 
stone receptacles for the urns 
[Dryden, op. cit. ro]. 

The following is a list 
of other articles found in 
the cemetery which are now 
t™ in the museum of the Cam- 
ee bridge Antiquarian Society : 

A brass dish, 83 in. in 
diameter, with a rim and 
two handles of different pat- 
terns, one probably intended 
for a spout, terminating in 
a ram’s head, the other has 
at its upper end a lion’s head 

and at the lower a lion’s paw on a foliated knob. A dish much resembling this was found at 
Bartlow in Essex, and a handle of the same kind at Hallaton in Leicestershire [Arch. xxv, 15 ; 
Leic. Arch. Soc. ii, 65.]. 

Two brass fibu/ae, circular and convex, gilt inside and ornamented with an interlaced 

pattern, of later date than the other things [see V.C.H. Beds, i, 189]. 
= hook of & shape, representing the head of an animal, and several other small brass 
articles. 

A square green glass bottle of an ordinary type, in fragments, height about 12 in. 

An amber-coloured glass howl, 54 in. in diameter, ribbed perpendicularly (see pl. iii). 


PLOUGITED 
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A vessel of deep blue glass, globular shape, with a spout and looped handle, also ribbed, 
about 74 in. in height ; it was broken but has been restored. 

Two funnels of pale green glass of the common bowl shape, the lower part of the stems 
having been lost. 

An iron lamp of a common type, a short iron chain and a hammer, also a small knife 
with a socket for a handle. 

The top of a musical pipe in ivory, the aperture at the side forming the mouth of a 
curious beast with large eyes and flowing curls. 
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An eagle of lead with outstretched wings, 7} in. across, weighing over 3 lb., made appar- 
ently to fit on to a staff [Dryden, ‘Rom. and Rom.-Brit. Remains at and near Shefford,’ pp. 
10-14 in Pub/, Camb, Antiq. Sa. 1840-6, vol. i]. 

A quantity of Samian pottery was found, and about 31 vessels were kept. The following 
is a list of the potters’ marks on the more important :— 

SILVVS ; TENEVM ; NVTIS ; OF.PRIMVS; OF.COE ; LVPPA 3 VIRTOVAS; OF.MUSERA ; MACCIVS ; 
MATULVS ; FETI- ? OF. MACCIA 3 CALINVS ; REGINVS ; OUIDI ; CVCALIM ; LIBERALIS ; SCOLVS ; CVIM ; 
SCORVS ; OFF.AGER 3 OF.ALBIN 3 DONVM-! OF. BIAICI ; OF.1CO-? [Fourn, Brit. Arch. Assoc. iv, 1433 
Arch, Fourn. i, 395 ; Dryden, op. cit. 14; Brayley, Graphic and Hist. Illustrator, 345]. 

All the pottery which has been preserved, including a large amphora with a ball of pitch 
at the bottom, was discovered in the cemetery, except some of the Samian ware, found at the 
building, but it has not been kept apart from the other. 

A number of coins was also discovered in the cemetery, dating from Tiberius (a.p. 
14-37) to Maximian (a.p. 286-310), including a small silver coin, with a full face on the 
obverse and a man with two horses and a word said to be Prancus on the reverse [Dryden, 
op. cit.}. In 1836 a farmer, ploughing in a field just beyond Shefford, turned up a number of 
coins, several of silver and potin, and the rest small brass.) ‘They were common and in bad 
condition, only three were in good preservation, i.e. a silver one of Allectus (a.p. 293-6), a 
small brass also of Allectus, and a small brass of Constans (a.p. 337-56). This is only 
remarkable as one of the first to bear the inscription Felix temporum reparatio, which afterwards 
became a favourite legend [Num. Journ. i, 80]. 

SHILLINGTON.—A globular-shaped bottle, made of tin, over 5 in. high, and some minor articles 
supposed to be Roman were found here [Dryden, op. cit.]. Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A., 
possesses some specimens of plain pottery which came from this place. 

Sranrorp.—In 1832, half a mile to the north of Stanfordbury Farm, near the Southill Road, a 
rectangular vault, 15 ft. in length from north to south, by 12 ft. in width and 5 ft. in depth, 
was opened by Mr. Thomas Inskip. The sides were perpendicular, not walled, and fell in as 
the excavations proceeded. The floor was paved with tesserae. Two years later another 
vault of the same dimensions was discovered about 30 ft. south of the first one, and was also 
opened by Mr. Inskip. Judging from the difference of the articles discovered in them the 
first vault was considered to have held the remains of a man, the second those of a woman 
[Dryden, op. cit. 15]. A similar vault was discovered at Bures, in Essex, the contents of 
which were almost identical with those found at Stanford [C. Roach Smith, Coll. Antig. 
ii, 28). ; 

‘ mice vaults probably indicate the existence of a villa in the neighbourhood, the site of 
which has not been discovered. The following is a list of articles taken from the vaults, and 
the plans given show the position in which they were found :— 

1. A large shallow brass pan, 3 ft. in diameter, very thin and much broken, mounted on 
a piece of wood. 2. A brass jug, with ornamental handle representing a woman, and ter- 
minating in two masks or faces. It was much corroded and was 
also found inverted on a piece of wood. 3. A brass pan, of 
good workmanship, 10} in. in diameter, and about 7} in, in 
depth. The handle was flat, slightly ornamented, and pierced by 3 
a small semicircular opening, probably for suspension. 4. This 11 
article was also made of thin brass, and thought to be the elbow- 5 
piece of a suit of armour. It was about 5 in. in length, and . i 8 
the same in width, and appeared to have had a boss or spike at 10 
the apex. 5-5. Along the west side of the vault stood two iron 5 
implements resembling fire-dogs. Each consisted of two uprights, 
2 ft. 7% in. high, terminating at the top in a deer’s head with 7 8 
two horns finished with knobs and joined by a horizontal bar. 10 
By the side of each lay an extra bar (6-6) and a piece of iron 
which were thought to have formed part of the implement. Simi- Scatey fie to TTA 
lar implements were found in the vault at Bures. Herethe uprights = Firsr Vaurr at Sranrorp 
3 ft. 6 in. high terminated in heads of oxen with brass knobs on the _ 
tip of each horn [C. Roach Smith, op. cit. 1i, 28]. It is very uncertain what was the use of these 
objects. They may have been the varae corresponding to our andirons or fire-dogs, or perhaps the 
veru or spit, a bar resting on the fork formed by the horns of the deer from which the meat to be 
roasted might be hung. A fragment of a similar object was found at Silchester, and andirons, but 
of different form and without the uprights, have been found at Paestum and Pompeii [Rich, I//us. 
Dict. Roman and Greek Antiq. 212]. 7. A tripod of iron with the legs gathered together, also 
supposed to have been used for cooking. 8. Numerous pieces of thin iron, some riveted, which 
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had the appearance of scalesof armour. 9. Six amphorae of the common reddish-buff pottery in 
different positions. Only one of these was capable of restoration. It was about 2 ft. 7} in. in 
height, and 1 ft. 2} in. in its largest diameter. T'wo handles were attached to the neck, and it con- 
tained at the bottom a ball of pitch like the one found at Shefford. 10-10-10. Along the 
east side of the vault was a great quantity of pottery of the ordinary red, grey, and black ware, 
and three Samian cups which were perfect. 11. Four white stones and one black one, about 
4 in, in diameter, oblong in shape, flat at the bottom, and convex at the top, which, it has 
been conjectured from a painting at Pompeii, were for use ina game. In this vault were also 
found a flute of bone or ivory, consisting of six pieces (see pl. ili) 
and a knife with a bone handle. No human bones were discovered, 
but ashes were found mixed with the earth, in the same way as at 
Shefford. The water came very quickly into the vault when it was 
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opened, which prevented so minute an inspection as could have 
been wished [Dryden, op. cit. 14 ; Brayley, Graphic and Hist. [llus- 
trator, 381 et seq.]. 


In the second vault the following objects were found :—1. The 
remains of a small oak box, covered with thin brass plate, stamped with scrolls of foliage. With 
the box were two small angular handles, several small nails or studs, a blue and a green glass 
bead, red, brown, and yellow stone rings to be worn as beads, a pair of silver tweezers, and three 
brass staples, which were probably those by which the handles were 
fastened. 2. A fine brass coin, illegible as to the name, but the 
letters . . . . AUG, F, TR, P, CO... . were visible, and the head WW 
appeared to be that of Titus (a.p. 79-81). 3. The fragments of 
an urn of deep-violet coloured glass, the body of a common form, 2 
between a globe and a cone, with a long neck, and two rectangular 9 
handles. 4. A bottle of blue glass, nearly globular, found in- 2 
verted. 5. A pale green glass bowl, in perfect preservation, 6 
made of thick glass, ribbed perpendicularly. 6. A bottle, of the 3 
same material as the bowl, but of the shape of the blue glass bottle = 
(No. 4), only a little larger. 7, 8. In the corners of the vault ; 
standing nearly upright were two iron bars exactly alike, 1 ft. 5 in. 
in length, and about 3 in. in thickness. At one end of each bar 

was a knob and two staples, and a little 
further off two more staples through 
which the bar had evidently been passed. 
Mr. Inskip said that when they were first discovered a representa- 
tion of a face could be traced on the knobs, but nothing of the 
kind was to be seen afterwards. The use of these instruments 
has not been determined. 9. An armlet, apparently of peat 
oak or Kimmeridge Clay, 44 in. in diameter. 10, 11. Two large 
wine jars. At the bottom of one jar were found fifty or sixty 
common snail-shells, and a few of a yellowish spiral shell found 
in ponds (Buccinum undatum). They must all have been placed 
there at the time of the interment. 12. Some bowls of Samian 
ware, only two or three of which were entire, the others had 
probably been broken before they were buried [Num. Fourn. i, 80]. 
13, 14. Two silver buckles, with silver straps attached to them; 
near them were found two brass articles resembling large buttons, 
having cement inside them and a brass (or bronze) brooch of harp 
shape [ Arch. Fourn. vii, 71; Dryden, op. cit. 15; Gent. Mag. 
Lib. Rom.-Brit. Remains, i, 7; Brayley, Graphic and Hist. Illus 
trator, 343, 378; Assoc. Arch. Soc. i, 167]. 

StoTrFoLp.—Roman remains are said to have been found here [Dryden, 
op. cit.], and Mr. W. Ransom, F.S.A., has in his collection some 
plain pottery which came from this site. 

Toppincroy.—Roman antiquities have been found here from time to 
time, and in 1874, while digging in an isolated knoll called Fox 
Burrow in the valley about two miles to the east of the village: 
there were discovered numerous fragments of small urns of a coarse 
clay slightly baked and not made on the wheel, and from the 
appearance of the ashes and charred wood and boulders among 
which they were found, it is thought that there may have been 
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a Roman kiln here for the manufacture of coarse pottery. Very few of the urns show any 
attempt at ornamentation. On the north-east slope of the mound a few pieces of Samian 
ware and of a rude black pottery were discovered, also an iron knife of the same kind as some 
found at Silchester, 74 in. long, triangular in form, having a cutting edge on one side and a 
socket for the wooden handle [Proc. Soc. Antig. (Ser. 2), iii, 67 ; vi, 184; Fox, Guide to the 
Silchester Coll. in the Reading Museum, 19]. In 1838 the bronze figure of an elephant was 
found by some labourers while cutting a ditch near Toddington. It was thought to be 
of Roman workmanship [Arch. xxviii, App. 434]. Coins and other remains have also 
been found in a field beyond the town [Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. ii, 271 5 iti, 334]. 

‘ OTTERNHOE.—There is a camp on the Downs, about two miles north-west of Dunstable, of a 
rectangular oblong shape, which may have been Roman. Many coins have been found here, 
including a gold one of Vespasian (a.p. 70-9) [V.C.H. Beds. i, 294; W.G. Smith, Dunstable: 
its Hist. and Surroundings, 41-55; Assoc. Arch. Soc. xi, App. p. xlix, 148; Lysons, AZagna 
Brit. i, 35 ; Arch. xxvii, 100]. In 1899 some refuse pits were opened in the West Field. 
There were eight long trenches in a row, from 24 ft. to 30 ft. apart, which were found to be 
full of broken Roman pottery and bones. The pottery included not only fragments of vases 
of all sorts, but floor and roof tiles and pieces of Samian ware, also a bronze winged Pha/llus 
and some coins [W. G. Smith, Dunstable: its Hist. and Surroundings, 54; Proc. Soc. Antiq. 
(Ser. 2), xxi, 82]. 

Otp Warven.—T wo amphorae of large size were found forty yards or fifty yards beyond the ditch 
on the north side of Quint’s Hill, where there is a small circular encampment to the north of 
Warden church [Pub/. Camb. Antig. Soc. i, 3, 4). 

Wiiincton.—In 1860 some coarse pottery, fragments of Samian ware, and a number of bones 
were discovered. Also in a field between Bromham and Willington a skeleton in a crouched 
posture, and near it a third brass of Magnentius (a.pD. 350-3) [4rch. Fourn. xxxix, 282]. 

Wobsurn.—A very perfect specimen of an amphora was found within three feet of the surface in 
the park of Woburn Abbey in 1833. Thirty years before another had been discovered in the 
same place ; these are both now in the possession of the Duke of Bedford, in whose collection 
are also a fragment of one in yellow clay and some other pottery found in the park. A 
century before an amphora had been found about two miles away, now in the possession of 
Mr. Howe, of Apsley * [4rch. xxv, 606 ; MS. Min. Soc. Antiq. xxxvi, 284; Parry, Guide to 
Woburn Abbey). 

YELDEN.—About half a mile from Yelden Castle, in the ‘Open Field’ on the Chelveston side, Roman 
pottery, tesserae, building stones and the merest fragments of foundations have been discovered, 
possibly the remains of a villa [Assoc. Arch. Soc. xvi, 363 5 Arch. Fourn. xxxix, 82; Northants 
N. and Q. i, 9]. A first brass of Marcus Aurelius (a.p. 161-9) and a silver denarius of Nerva 
(A.D. 96) were also picked up near the site. 


6 The Duke of Bedford in a letter in Archacohgia (xxv, 606) stated that the first of these amphorae 
(Mr. Howe’s) is ‘ figured by Lysons in the first volume of Magna Britannia’ It is there given as having been 


. < found at Wavendon Heath, Bucks. 
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HE main outlines of the political history of Bedfordshire have been 
determined by its position ; it borders to the east on the fens of 
Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire, while in the south it is 
traversed by Watling Street, the great main road from London to 

the north-west, and the Icknield Way, the route from the valley of the 
Thames to East Anglia, which cross one another at Dunstable. The county 
has thus been in constant touch with the movement of national life upon the 
west and south, while its eastern parts have been less affected by the normal 
conditions of peace or war, but more exposed to turmoil when despair or 
revolt has taken refuge in the Fen country, as in the days of Morkere, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, or the ‘disinherited’ of the Barons’ War. The open 
chalk downs of the south, on which Dunstable Priory fed its sheep, contrast 
with the belt of clay that lies north of them, and is crossed, in a curve sweeping 
from Woburn along the course of the Ivel and as far as Potton, by a sandy 
hill range that merges with the lower ground on either side and forms a more 
fertile loam. Much of this part of the county is well wooded and has for 
many centuries presented a succession of parks, especially along the banks of 
the upper Ivel. The northern half of the county has a clay soil. Fertilized 
east and west of Bedford by the Ouse, it rises northward to a plateau of un- 
dulating clay which merges in Northamptonshire on the west and descends 
to the wooded Kim Valley on the Huntingdonshire frontier. The northern 
part is almost wholly arable, contains few villages, and shows the influence of 
Northamptonshire by its church spires, which contrast with the towers of the 
rest of the county. Till the beginning of the 19th century no made road 
traversed the centre of this northern part, and it is now only accessible by 
rail from Bedford by a tedious circuit. The precise line of the county 
boundary, which has altered little since the Domesday Survey, is described in 
an Appendix, and it is here sufficient to say that while it has generally been 
determined by physical convenience, its minor irregularities are probably due 
to the inclusion or exclusion of particular manors. 

The story of the Roman occupation is told elsewhere. The history of 
the district in the early part of the Anglo-Saxon settlement is very obscure, 
but it was apparently within the territory of the Middle Angles or the South 
Angles,’ who were already incorporated in Mercia as early as the 7th century. 
The earliest record of the conquest of any part of it is in the year 571, 


1 There is a lack of evidence on this point. Oundle, 10 miles from the Beds. border, was within the 
territory of the Middle Angles ; see Hist. Ch. York. (Rolls Ser.), i, 97 3 Beds. Hist. Eccl. iv, 213 v, 19. But 
Hodgkin, Pol. Hist. of Engl. to 1066, p. 160, assigns Beds. to the South Angles. This term as a tribal name 
does not appear to be clearly established ; in Birch, Cart. Sax. no. 154 (ann. 736) and Symeon of Durham, 
Hist. (Rolls Ser.), i, 54, it is used generally for the Angles (or the English) south of the Humber. 
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when the West Saxons, under Cutha (or Cuthwulf), ‘ fought with the Britons 
at Bedford and took four towns,’ including ‘Lygeanbyrig,’ at or near Luton.’ 
This suggests that the West Saxons claimed at least the south-western 

part of the modern county ; but at no time between the rise of Penda, 642, 
and the conquest of Mercia by Egbert, 823, except perhaps for a short time in 
the reign of Ine, about 694, were they in a position to support their claim 
against Mercia.’ The fact that the shire was within the diocese of Dor- 
chester in the roth century makes it likely that while the southern part 
may have belonged to the original West Saxon bishopric of Dorchester* which 
was established before the rise of Mercian power, the rest had been part of 
the diocese of the Middle English,‘ known during the 8th and gth centuries 
as the diocese of Leicester, part of which became, about the epoch of the 
Danish Invasion, the later diocese of Dorchester.* Its ecclesiastical history, to 
say nothing of other evidence, forbids the supposition that Bedfordshire was 
ever part of East Anglia, or of Essex, which bordered it on the east. At the 
division of England between Alfred and Guthrum Bedfordshire did not fall 
wholly to either Danes or English ; whatever may have been the territorial 
arrangements of 878, of which we have no accurate information, the later 
treaty (about 885) defines the marches thus :—‘ up on the Thames, and then 
up on the Lea, and along the Lea as far as its source; then straight to 
Bedford, then up on the Ouse as far as Watling Street.’ But the actual 
settlement of the Danes did not necessarily coincide with the district over 
which they acquired political power, and the place-names of Bedfordshire 
afford no evidence of the displacement of the English by the invaders.*® 
Edward the Elder raided the Danish territory in go$, in retaliation for the 
action of the Danes of East Anglia who had invaded Mercia, and he is 
described as harrying ‘their land between the dykes and the Ouse, all as far 
north as the Fens.’® This is explained by Florence of Worcester ** as meaning 
“between the boundary of the land of St. Edmund and the river Ouse’ ; and 
he refers doubtless to the dykes that cross the Icknield Way in the south-east 
of Cambridgeshire. Thus the Bedfordshire hundreds of Biggleswade, Clifton, 
and Wixamtree were laid waste ; and the Ouse appears to have formed the 
boundary of Danish East Anglia. Luton distinguished itself by beating 
off a Danish force from Northants in g17,’° when Edward and his sister 
Ethelfled were busy building ‘burhs’ and preparing to sweep the Midlands. 


* Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), sud anno. ‘At or near Luton’ may safely be said. The first element 
of the name ‘Lygeanbyrig” suggests a connexion with the River ‘Lyge’ (Lea) and the town ‘ Lygetun’ 
(Luton) ; and Gaimar, who had an interesting local connexion, identifies it with Luton (Lestorie des Engles, 
[Rolls Ser.], i, 40). The more precise identification with Limbury, at the source of the Lea, and within 
the parish of Luton, is elaborately discussed by Rev. H. Cobbe, Luton Church, App. F. Lenborough, near 
Buckingham, popularized by J. R. Green (Making of Eng/. 118), is impossible on philological grounds ; for 
earlier forms of the name Lenborough see the Bucks. Domesday, and Feud. Aids, i, Index. 

* J. R. Green appears to exaggerate the importance of the events of 571 in relation to the perma- 
nent settlement of this part of the country. He supports his view by linguistic evidence—‘ Bedfordshire 
men still speak a Saxon, Huntingdon and Northamptonshire folk speak an Engle dialect’ (op. cit. 125), but 
this is not confirmed by Dr. Joseph Wright, who says ‘ there is absolutely nothing in the Bedfordshire dialect 
which would point to its being of Saxon and not of Mercian origin.’ 

* Plummer, Baedae Op. Hist. ii, 246. ° Bede, Hist. Eccl. iti, 21. 
® Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, iii, 129-30, and note on ‘See of Dorchester’ in Plummer, op. cit. 
ii, 245. 

"Thorpe, Anct. Laws and Inst. of Engl. i, 66. * Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, 17 5-6. 

° Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), sub anno, Chron. (Engl. Hist. Soc.), i, 119. 

© Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), sub anno 914 (917). 
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Next year Edward built ‘burhs’ on both sides of the river at Buckingham, 
and there ‘jarl Thurkytel and all the holds and chief men of Bedford sought 
him for their lord,’ while in g1g he occupied Bedford itself, and there built 
a ‘burh’ on the south side of the river. The Danes soon made desperate 
efforts to recover the ground they had lost. In g21 they abandoned Hunting- 
don, advanced up the Ouse to its junction with the Ivel, and established 
themselves at Tempsford. Making that their base, they crossed the river and 
attacked Bedford; but the men of that town came out against them and beat 
off the assault.” 

There is, however, no evidence that Luton and Tempsford were con- 
sidered in the beginning of the 1oth century to have any more to do with 
Bedford than they had with Hertford or Huntingdon. The unit of fiscal 
or military division was no longer the mere bundle of tens or hundreds of 
hides,* nor were the shires as yet formed in the East Midlands. The 
military exigencies of the Danish invasion appear to have led to the new 
organization of the ‘ burhs,’ or fortified towns, with their appurtenant hidage,” 
and some of these ‘burhs’ in process of time became county towns of 
shires named from them. It has indeed been suggested that the shires of 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Bedford, are of Danish origin. 
‘It seems very probable that the constitution and demarcation of these 
counties dates from before the time when they were absorbed into the 
English realm.’ It is not till after the reign of Edgar that the Chronicle 
speaks of shires, and it does not mention ‘Bedfordshire’ till ro1r1.”” 

By Edgar’s time, too, Bedfordshire seems to have been finally separated 
from Mercia. The Danes were so firmly planted in the district of the 
Five Boroughs as to drive a wedge into Mercia, and the eastern Midlands 
appear to have been detached from Mercia proper since the recovery of 
that district by Edward the Elder, and to have been attributed to the two 
ealdormanries of East Anglia and Essex ; nor does the renewed subjection of 
the Five Boroughs after their revolt against Edmund (940-6) appear to 
have led to any change in that arrangement, Bedfordshire forming part of 
East Anglia.” 

Ethelwine, who became ealdorman of East Anglia in 962, was the 
friend of Bishop Oswald of Worcester, under whose auspices he founded 


0 Angl-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), sub anno 915 (918). ® Ibid. g19. 

8 Ibid. 921. For Edward’s ‘burh’ at Bedford and the Danish attack see The Danish attack on Bedford in 
921, by Mr. A. R. Goddard, originally published in the Beds. Times, 27 Mar. 1903, and reprinted as a 
pamphlet, and the same writer’s article in V.C.H. Beds. i, 281. The chronology of this period is very.con- 
fused. ‘The dates here adopted are those of MS. A. of the Céronicle, but there is reason to believe that the 
chronology of MSS. B. C. and D., which place the events of 917 and 918 three years earlier, is correct ; they, 
however, omit the events of 919 and g21. Florence of Worcester follows them, and also places the events of 
g19 and 921 three years earlier ; see Plummer, To Sax. Chron. ii, 116. Thorpe, in his translation of the 
Chronicle (Rolls Ser. ii, 79, 81), adopts a synthesis of the dates, which makes it appear that four years 
elapsed between Edward’s ‘ burh-building’ at Buckingham (91 5) and his occupation of Bedford (g19), 
but this is very unlikely. Another apparent confusion is that MS. A. of the Céronicle says both in the case 
of Buckingham and in that of Bedford that Edward ‘came to the town before Martinmas and stayed there 
for four weeks.’ 

4 Cf. the so-called Tribal Hidage list, which is fully discussed by Mr. Corbett in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. 
(new ser.), xiv, 187-230. 

% Green, Cong. of Engl. 237 ; Maitland, Dom. Bk. and Beyond, 186 et seq., 502-3. 

6 Chadwick, Stud. in Angl.-Sax. Inst. 204. But there is no very strong evidence to support this conjecture. 

” The Ramsey Chron. (Rolls Ser.), 93, speaks of ‘ Bedfordshire’ in 991 ; but the value of its evidence is 


very doubtful. 
” Green, Cong. of Engl. 261 n., quoting Robertson, Hist. Ess. 181. 
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Ramsey Abbey in 968. Essex was from about 959 under the authority of 
his uncle Brihtnoth, the hero of the battle of Maldon, and the two seem to 
have acted in unison as their predecessors had done in the generation 
before.” In gg1 a fresh force of Danes invaded Essex, and won a victory in the 
fierce fight of Maldon,” where Brihtnoth was killed. Whether any Bedford- 
shire man fell as did Offa, and ‘lay thane-like beside his lord,’ we cannot 
tell; but if Bedfordshire sent no contingent to Maldon it must assuredly have 
armed in the following year when scwige, Bishop of Dorchester, was among 
the leaders of the royal force.” 

/Ethelwine died in gg2, and was succeeded by Ulfkytel, who appears to 
have been only a thegn, and never signs as ‘ dux’ ; nor was he, like the ealdor- 
men before him, of royal kin or connected by marriage with the royal house.” 
During the next eight years fighting continued on the south and south- 
east coasts, but Bedfordshire and the neighbourhood escaped. At last the 
cruel treachery of St. Brice’s Day, 1002, brought signal punishment. Two | 
years later Sweyn landed in Norfolk. Ulfkytel, himself doubtless a Dane by 
birth or descent, engaged the invaders, and they confessed that ‘they never 
met with worse hand-play in England than Ulfkytel brought them.’* In 
1010 Ulfkytel was again attacked, when his Cambridgemen stood firm, 
but the East Anglians fled. No force from west of Cambridge is men- 
tioned, but Bedfordshire must have sent its contingent of at least 150 men, if 
the order of 1008 was obeyed, that every eight hides should furnish a helm 
and corslet.* And now the Danes held sway over East Anglia and harried and 
burned for three months, even into the Fens; they burned Cambridge, 
made their way through Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, ‘and so along 
the Ouse till they came to Bedford and so forth as far as Tempsford and ever 
burned as they went, and so went again to their ships with their booty.’ 
Cnut, in his campaign of 1016, passed through Buckinghamshire into Bed- 
fordshire on his way north to punish Uhtred, Earl of Northumbria, for join- 
ing Edmund the Atheling against him. At the final battle of Assandun, 
where Cnut ‘won him all England,’ and ‘the flower of the English race was 
destroyed,’ Ulfkytel and Bishop Eadnoth of Dorchester were among the 
slain, and doubtless many men from Bedfordshire fell with them. The 
kingdom was then divided, Edmund retaining Wessex, Essex, and East 
Anglia, while Cnut took the rest of England; but Edmund’s death, 30 Nov. . 
1016, left him king of the whole land.” 

Next year Cnut divided his kingdom into four great earldoms, Wessex, 
Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria, and this system lasted, with consider- 
able modifications, especially affecting East Anglia, until the Conquest. God- 
win became Earl of Wessex in 1020, and his sons Swegen, Harold, Tostig, 
Gyrth, and Leofwine all at one time or another held earldoms of greater or 
less extent. The history of Bedfordshire during these fifty years is very 

® Ramsey Chron. (Rolls Ser.), 57. 
* Green, op. cit. 352. They both appear to have exercised authority in Cambs. and Hunts. and &thel- 


wine’s authority appears to have extended also to Northants (Chadwick, op. cit. 169, 177, citing Hist. Eliensis 
and Ramsey Chron.). 

* Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), sub anno 991 (993) ; and W. J. Sedgefield, Batrle of Maldon, 

* Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser. MS. E.), sub anno 992. 

® Green, op. cit. 393-4 ; Freeman, Norman Cong. i, 350 n. 

* Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), sub anno 1004. 

* Thid. 1008. * Thid. 1010. * Thid. 1016 
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obscure. It lay on the border-line between East Anglia and Mercia, and 
there is no direct evidence to show to which division it belonged; but the 
evidence is in favour of connecting it with East Anglia or Essex.” 

Of the internal life of this shire in the roth and 11th centuries we know 
little, but from the monastic records we learn something of the doings of 
king and bishop, and of the relations between Saxon and Dane in Bedford- 
shire and its vicinity during the reign of Cnut. The English were timid in 
their dealing with his Danes, as they feared to offend the king, while the 
Danes suspected their English neighbours of secretly plotting against them.” 
fEthelric, the English Bishop of Dorchester, who held the see during the first 
twenty years of Cnut’s reign, was on friendly terms with the king, so intimate 
indeed as to call upon him at night, interrupt his game of draughts or 
chess," and borrow money from him,” and he used this intimacy for the 
benefit of the church. Shillington, in Bedfordshire, had been granted of old 
by King Edgar to the ealdorman Ethelwine. His son Ailward had fallen 
at Assandun in 1016 leaving no heir, and Cnut had granted the vill to one 
of his own followers. Bishop Athelric, prodigus venalium venator, found that 
the Dane was homesick and suspicious of his English neighbours,® so he paid 
a high price for the estate, got his title confirmed by the king, and gave 
Shillington to Ramsey.* Ailwin, surnamed Swart from his hue, a wealthy 
Englishman of old lineage, left to the same abbey Clapham, Kempston, Card- 
ington, and Cranfield, all in Bedfordshire ; the gift was contested by a relative 
in 1049 on the ground that it had not been sanctioned by the king, and 
Abbot Alfwin paid 20 marks of gold to King Edward and five to Queen 
Edith for a confirmation.* Of Ailwin Swart’s gift Cranfield alone remained to 
Ramsey in 1086, but Domesday records that the hundred testified that 
Clapham had belonged to the abbey in Edward’s day. Of the other property 
the Ramsey chronicler could but conjecture that it had been wrongfully 
entered upon 7 adventu Normannorum ;* he tells how Count Ralf, ‘ whom 
King Edward had brought back from his exile,’ demanded the tenancy for 
life of Cranfield, which was to return to the abbey after his death with his 
lands of ‘Cherletona’* and ‘ Brunstanethorp.’ 


* Freeman discusses the history of the earldoms ; Norman Cong. ii, App. G. From 1017 to 1041 Bed- 
fordshire was part of Mercia, if Mercia is to be understood ‘in its widest sense’; from 1041 to 1051 it 
probably formed part of the earldom of ‘the Midlanders,’ then detached from Mercia (see Freeman’s map, 
ann. 1045) 3 from 1051 to 1057 it appears to have belonged to East Anglia, which under Harold (? 1045- 
53) was of very wide extent, including Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and 
possibly Middlesex. In 1057 Leofwine received an earldom roughly corresponding to the ‘home counties,’ 
while Gyrth held East Anglia, now confined to narrow limits, with Oxfordshire. Freeman ‘cannot speak 
with any certainty’ of Bedfordshire, but in his map (ann. 1065) he assigns it to Gyrth, while he gives 
Bucks. to Leofwine. The fact that from 1125 (and possibly from the Conquest) till 1575 the two counties shared 
a sheriff, and that they were in the same diocese, is perhaps against their separation, while if Gyrth held both of 
them Oxfordshire would no longer be a ‘detached’ portion of his earldom. Another complication was intro- 
duced by the annexation to Tostig’s Northumbrian earldom of the neighbouring shires of Huntingdon and 
Northampton, which later formed a separate earldom under Waltheof. Mr. Round discusses the evidence of 
Domesday on the subject (V.C.H. Beds. i, 203-4). To what he there says it may be added that the Beds. 
Domesday suggests that Waltheof did not succeed to the earldom of Huntingdon at the Oxford gemot 28 Oct. 
1065, but at some time after Edward’s death, 5 Jan. 1066, though Freeman (op. cit.1i,498) implies the contrary ; 
and further that while Gyrth held the important manor of Kempston, Leofwine held nothing in the county. 


»° Ramsey Chron. (Rolls Ser.), 132. 30 Tbid. 140. 3! Thid. 137. 3 Ibid. 135. 
83 De Anglorum fide diffidenti et solum natale invisere cupienti ;” ibid. 143. 
5¢ Tbid. 3 Ibid. 169. % Tbid. 172. 


37 Doubtless the ‘Cerlentane,’ Charlton Manor (now Moggerhanger), which is entered in Domesday as 
held by the wife of Hugh Grantemesnil, and passed with the Leicester properties through Mellents and 
Montforts to the earldom of Lancaster ; Feud. Aids, i, 42 (1428). It did not pass to Ramsey. 
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The northern part of Bedfordshire probably suffered severely when 
Morkere marched to Northampton in the summer of 1065 with a force of 
Northumbrians, Mercians, and Welsh, to seize the southern possessions of 
Tostig as an appurtenance of the earldom of Northumberland, to which he 
had been elected by the northern gemot at York.** They were not cordially 
received, and fell upon the country with fire and sword, slaying, burning, and 
carrying off captives, ‘so that the shire and the other shires nigh to it were 
the worse for many winters.’ * 

The Conqueror may have passed through the county next year in the 
course of his circuitous advance on London. The subsequent confiscation of 
land was almost as sweeping in Bedfordshire as in any county. With the ex- 
ception of Waltheof’s lands at Potton, and of small holdings left to some 
burgesses of Bedford, a few royal almsmen, reeves, or bailiffs of the king, and 
the lands of religious communities, the only landowner who kept his land 
wes Albert of Lorraine; he held a 5-hide manor at Chalgrave, and Lorings 
(‘Lorrainers’) continued to hold it of the barony of Bedford till the 14th 
century.“ But the Domesday account of the shire is fully discussed else- 
where.” 

Five years later Morkere was in revolt against William, and joined Here- 
ward in the insurgent camp at Ely. Though near the borders, the tale of the 
capture of the island hardly concerns us here; but the story of Hereward’s 
adventures after his escape from Ely touches the county. The Gesta Her- 
ward, in which fact and fiction intermingle, tells how Hereward made his 
peace with the king, but soon quarrelled with Oger, one of the knights in 
the king’s pay (curza/es),** and wounded him in a duel. He was placed under 
arrest and committed to the custody of Robert de Horepol, with whom he 
remained at Bedford well-nigh a whole year, bound only by a single fetter. 
He was visited by his clerk and cook in disguise, and in their hearing his 
kindly warden told his prisoner that he was to be transferred under guard to 
Ivo Taillebois at Rockingham Castle, adding that he only wished some of 
Hereward’s followers would rescue him on the way. The hint was taken ; 
the rescue planned and executed. Of course, no harm was done to Robert 
de Horepol, by whose mediation, indeed, Hereward again made his peace 
with the king. Restored to his possessions, he lived long, ‘serving King 
William faithfully, and so at last rested in peace.“#* Such is the tale, whether 
history or legend, which connects Hereward’s name with Bedford. One 
further link may be mentioned in passing. Gaimar tells how Hereward 
escaped from Ely with a few companions, one of them being a relative, ‘dan 
Geri un gentil hom.’* The name Geri is closely connected with Bedford- 
shire. A Walter Geri held an acre in villeinage at Crawley in 1244,° and a 
William Gery was one of many defendants to an action brought by the Prior 


8 Freeman, Norman Cong. ii, 488-91. 

° Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser. MS. D.), sub anno. The ‘ Northamptonshire Geld-roll,’ drawn up at some 
date between 1066 and 1075, bears witness to the havoc done in that county, as it enters ‘by far the larger 
proportion ’ of land liable to geld as waste ; Round, Feud. Engl. 147-9. 

“ Hon. F. Baring, ‘The Conqueror’s Footprints in Domesday,’ Eng/. Hist. Rev. xiii, 17-25. But the 
evidence is very doubtful. 

" Red Bk. of Exch. (Rolls Ser.), 322 ; Feud. Aids. ° V.C.H. Beds. i, 191-218. 

“ Printed in Gaimar, Lestorie des Engles (Rolls Ser.) i, 339-404. “ Ibid. 400. “@ Thid. 404. 

“ Gaimar, Lestorie des Engles, 5502, 5574. (Rolls Ser.), i, 233, 236. 

“© Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 14. 
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of Bushmead in 13367 for trespass upon lands which were purchased by 
another William Gery in the 16th century, and are owned and occupied by 
his descendants the Wade-Gerys to this day. Few names have a longer 
record in the county, and it is interesting to find it borne by Hereward’s 
companion, even in legend. 

Whether men from Bedfordshire took part or not in the revolt of 
Morkere and Hereward, it is certain that, after its suppression, William used 
the forced labour of men from the counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and 
Bedford in building his castle at Ely.* 

During the reigns of the Conqueror and his two sons the record of 
Bedfordshire is almost a blank. Dunstable, however, owes its existence to 
Henry I.“ Tradition says that he cleared away the forest at the junction 
of Watling Street and the Icknield Way in order to secure this important 
crossing from the robbers who infested it.” He built a royal residence known 
as Kingsbury, but soon enlarged his plan, mapped out a town on his manors 
of Houghton and Kensworth, and encouraged settlers by granting liberties." 
Towards the close of his reign he granted this estate to his newly-founded 
monastery, retaining in his own hands the buildings and gardens ubi hospitari 
soleo.” The priory was visited by many of his successors and was the point 
at which the shire came most closely into contact with the movement and 
stir of the national life as it pulsed from London and Westminster to the 
west and north. The words, indeed, which William of Malmesbury uses of 
Reading Abbey, Henry’s other important monastic foundation, may be 
applied to Dunstable : ‘That it might serve as a house of call for almost all 
travellers to the more populous cities of England.’ * Reading stood to the 
south of the Thames much as Dunstable to the north, but that the latter was 
somewhat overshadowed by its great neighbour, St. Albans. 

Except for a few notices of the Beauchamps there is little record of 
Bedfordshire in the reign of Henry I, save in the Pipe Roll of the year 11 30—1.* 
Aubrey de Vere and Richard Basset were sheriffs, as they were of several 
neighbouring counties ; neither of them appears to have held much land in 
Bedfordshire. They seem to have farmed the shrievalty, as did their predeces- 
sor Maenfinin (1125-9), as a business enterprise. ‘The amount of arrears due 
is striking ; a current and a past Danegeld are accounted for ; Simon de 
Beauchamp’s heavy bail is estreated for not ‘ holding his man to right,’ and 
he is paying by instalments; and the ‘aid’ of the borough of Bedford is 
entered at {5. There is also a payment made by the sheriff to the ‘custos 
of the House of Dunstable.’ Doubtless this refers to the regium mansum of 
Kingsbury, and must not be taken as evidence that the priory was yet 
founded. 

Whatever may have been the relation of the Beauchamps to the town 
of Bedford at the time of the Domesday Survey, it may safely be affirmed 
that Simon de Beauchamp held the castle during the latter years of Henry I. 


‘7 Bushmead Chartul. Bedeford, Etone, carta xxvi. 

48 Freeman, Norman Cong. iv, 481, citing Hist. Eliensis, 245. 
* See the account of the town in the topographical section. 

© Dugdale, Moz. vi, 238. 51 Ibid. 239. 

5? Ibid. 240; see also V.C.H. Beds. i, 371. 

53 Will. of Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum (Rolls Ser.), 489. 

4 Pipe R. 31 Hen. I (Rec. Com.), 100-4. 
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He last appears as witness to a charter of Stephen in April 1136.% After 
the capture of Exeter Stephen spent the autumn of that year in hunting at 
Brampton, near Huntingdon, and kept Christmas at Dunstable. Next year 
he was in Normandy, and was again at Dunstable for Christmas.” But this 
time he had serious work on hand. Simon was dead, and Miles de 
Beauchamp was in command of Bedford Castle ‘by the king’s leave.’ ™ 
Stephen sent him instructions to render up the castle, and such military 
service as he owed the king, to Hugh de Beaumont (le Poer), whom he had 
just made Earl of Bedford.” 

Miles replied that he would readily fight for the king and obey 
his orders provided that he did not attempt to oust him from a possession 
due to him and his by hereditary right.” If Stephen really meant to 
attack him he would endure as he could, but the king should never have the 
castle unless he were brought down to the last extremity. The king, 
enraged, gathered an army from all England, came to Bedford, and began 
the siege. Miles rapidly and forcibly collected provisions. The townsmen 
and inhabitants of the neighbourhood, whom he had before treated 
humanely as his own, he now plundered recklessly, and, having stored 
all he could lay hands upon, shut himself up in the castle. Stephen began 
the attack with a dense flight of arrows directed on all exposed points of the 
walls, and prepared military engines, ‘arte et ingenio et sumptu et opere,’ 
while all the exits were watched at night by a guard of knights. But as 
the castle was protected by a very high rampart, surrounded by a strong high 
wall, and strengthened by a strong tower which could not be battered down, 
the king was unable to take it without a long siege. He was called away 
to the north by the news of the Scottish invasion, and left a force to reduce 
the castle by blockade if they could not carry it by assault. At last it was 
surrendered on terms (militari conditione).“ Possibly some sort of castle or 
work of defence at Meppershall was also besieged by Stephen at this time.” 

The castle was recovered by the Beauchamps when the empress seemed 
to have secured her triumph by the capture of Stephen at Lincoln in 
February 1141. 

Great was their exultation in proportion to their present dejection when they came 
back not long after ; for they not only recovered the castle but they made Roger [sic: it should 


be Hugh] himself out of an earl into a knight and out of a knight into a pauper as the order 
of things had now been strangely changed by Divine judgment. 


But the triumph of the empress did not last long; the capture of her 
half-brother Robert, Earl of Gloucester, in September 1141 provided 
Stephen’s supporters with an exchange, and the king was soon at liberty. 


5° Round, Geoff. de Mandeville, 263. °° Hen. of Huntingdon, Hist. Ang. (Rolls Ser.), 260. 57 Thid. 

© Chron. Stephen, &c. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 30. ® Ibid. and note ; see also Round, op. cit. 271, 276. 

% « Possessione ex paterno iure sibi et suis debita.’ 

*! The authorities do not agree as to the date of thesiege. The Gesta Stephani (Chron. loc. cit.) says it took 
place after Christmas, and is supported by the continuator of Florence of Worcester. Henry of Huntingdon 
emphasizes the fact that the siege went on ‘all through Christmas,’ and Orderic Vitalis says the king 
attacked the castle at Christmas, ‘ prohibente fratre suo Henrico.’ The duration of the siege is also doubtful. 
Orderic gives five weeks, while the continuator of Florence of Worcester says Stephen heard of the Scottish 
invasion after the fall of Bedford ; as he reached Northumbria about 2 Feb., and must have taken a fortnight 
to get there, this would reduce the time to about three weeks. 

® There is a charter dated at Meppershall ‘ during the siege’ ; Howlett, Chron. Stephen, &c. (Rolls Ser.) 
ili, pp. xxv, 31 n. See also V.C.H. Beds. i, 296. : 

® Chron. Stephen, &c. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 32 ; see also p. 73. 
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Of Bedford nothing more is said by the historians of the war. That Miles 
was committed to the party of the empress is clear, for we find him attesting 
her charters at Oxford, 25 July 1141," in the hour of triumph, and at 
Devizes, 7-14 June 1142, when the tide had for some months been ebbing. 
But chance evidence has survived, which seems to point to a later siege. 
When Henry invaded England in 1153 he attacked Crowmarsh,® which 
had been built and held by Stephen as a check upon Wallingford, and then 
marched to Stamford and laid siege to it.” Among the documents in the 
Newnham Cartulary is a charter dated ‘at Stamford during the siege,’ in 
which ‘ Henry, Duke of Normandy,’ &c., makes known that he has granted 
to St. Paul’s, Bedford, the house-tax due from Bedford to the amount of £8," 
for the restoration of the destruction and damage he has done to the church, 
with land to the value of 40s. ; and he takes church and canons under his 
protection. He adds that this is his gift for the present ; when he recovers 
his kingdom he will increase it.” 

Bedford would naturally lie on Henry’s route to Stamford, and this 
charter points to some recent disturbance there, while the entry in the Pipe 
Roll of 1156, ‘the burgesses of Bedford owe 20 marks because they were in 
the castle against the king,’ cannot refer to the siege of 1137-8, when the 
castle was held by Maud’s supporters against Stephen.” . 

With regard to the degree to which Bedfordshire was affected by the 
disorder of Stephen’s reign, Mr. Howlett argues that except for a few weeks 
in 1141 Stephen had the nucleus of a kingdom, small but compact, including 
Bedfordshire and the surrounding counties, within which judicial and fiscal 
business was carried on much as usual,” though Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, 
and the Isle of Ely, endured for a time considerable hardship.” Bedford- 
shire must indeed have suffered terribly in the end of 1144, when Geoffrey 
de Mandeville turned to bay in the Fen country, seized Ely and Ramsey, and 
carried havoc far and wide.” While he plundered the possessions of Ely 
within the Isle, Stephen did the same for those without.™ If the lands of 
Ramsey suffered a like fate, the marauders must have spread over Bedford- 
shire from Cranfield in the west, to Barton and Shillington, Pegsdon, and 
Holwell in the south, and Little Barford in the north-east. 


* Round, Geoff. de Mandeville, 124, 315. §§ Tbid. 

Hen. of Huntingdon, op. cit. 287. 7 Ibid. 288. 

68 < Hagaflam (haw-gafol) Bedfordie pro octo libris.’ ‘Hagable’ rents = ‘quit-rents’ were paid by 
holders of corporation lands to the corporation in the 17th century ; see Rec. of Corp. 27, 79 3 and a ‘quit- 
rent’ is still paid to the vicar of St. Paul’s by the corporation ; ibid. 16. As at Cambridge, it comprised 
land and house gafol ; cf. Maitland, Township and Bor. 48, 70, 186, &c. ; Dom. Bk. and Beyond, 204-6. 

69 «Cum autem Deo volente ius meum Angl[ie] adeptus fuero feodum ecclesie illius augmentabo.’ 

7 It is just possible that there was a third siege between these two. Blomefield (Hist. Norf ed. 1806, 
iii, 28) tells of a meeting of Norfolk magnates about 1150, at which two knights were accused of holding 
treasonable correspondence with the king’s enemies in Bedford, which he was besieging, and a ‘youth’ gave 
evidence against them. Blomefield refers to the Registers of St. Edmund’s, but Mr. Howlett (Chron. Stephen 
&c. [Rolls Ser-], iii, p. xxxvi) failed to find the passage. If ‘youth’ isto be taken strictly, the story can hardly 
refer to the siege of 1137-8, and it is possible that on Henry’s visit to England in 1149 the Beauchamps 
rose and held Bedford for him against Stephen. ‘There is no evidence of Stephen’s presence near Bedford at 
that time, but it may have been on his line of march to York. Mr. Dudley Cary Elwes, in his Bed. and 
its Neighbourhood, a book which contains much information of local interest, is in error in saying that 
‘during King Stephen’s reign there may have been two sieges of the castle, one in 1 136, and another in 1138 
—the first against Miles de Beauchamp, and the second against the Scots.’ Miles de Beauchamp was besieged 
in the castle in 1137-8, and the Scots were nowhere near Bedford at any time; the mistake arises from the 
fact that Stephen was called away from the siege to check the Scottish invasion. 

1 Howlett, Chron. Stephen, &c. (Rolls Ser.), iti, p. xlix. ? Ibid. xlviii. 

3 Round, Geof. de Mandeville, 212. ™ Ibid. 215. 
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Evidence of this ravage is found in the Pipe Roll of Henry’s second 
ear. A considerable sum was spent on restocking the royal manors ; more 
than a third of the Danegeld due from Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire was 
excused on the score of ‘waste’;” an allowance was made for ‘ waste of 
granaries in time of war’; the burgesses of Bedford owed 20 marks ‘for 
having been in the castle against the king,’ which they paid two years 
later.” In the same year the borough accounted for an aid of 10 marks,” 
and three years later for a ‘ gift’ of 40 marks,” and in 1166 the burgesses 
owed 40 marks for a charter conferring on them the same liberties as those 
enjoyed by Oxford—‘ ut sint in libertate de Oxinefordia,’® while the sum of £6 
was spent on the building of gaols at Aylesbury and Bedford ® in accordance 
with the Assize of Clarendon,” and evidence of the increased strictness of 
criminal administration under the new code is found in the record of the con- 
fiscation of the chattels of twelve offenders who had fled from justice or 
‘perished in the ordeal of water.’* Another important step taken by 
Henry in 1166 was the inquiry sent to all tenants in chief regarding the 
number of knights whom they had enfeoffed in accordance with their feudal 
obligations. The return of the fees of the three Bedfordshire baronies is as 
follows :—* 


Old New On 
Enfeoffment Enfeoffment 5 demesne 
Simon de Beauchamp . : , . : 364 8 9* 
Walter de Wahull : , ‘ 7 F 27 _— 3 
Robert de Albini (of Cainhoe) : ‘ ; 13 — 12 


The quarrel between Becket and Henry II concerning criminous clerks 
was brought to a head by a case which occurred in Bedfordshire. Philip de 
Broi,®” a secular canon of St. Paul’s, Bedford, had been charged with the 
death of a knight, and had cleared himself in the bishop’s court, even to the 
satisfaction of his accusers. Some time afterwards Simon Fitz Peter was 
sitting as justice in eyre at Dunstable, and he reopened the case, or accused 
Philip of the crime in the course of altercation. Philip answered with insult- 
ing words, and Simon reported to the king that he had been treated with 
insolence in full court while sitting as one of the king’s justices. The king 
swore per oculos Det that justice should be done upon the canon on the 


The calculation is made by Mr. H. W. C. Davis in Engi Hist. Rev. xviii, 634. 

© Pipe R. 2 Hen. II (Rec. Com.), 22. 7 Tbid. 4 Hen. II, 139. 

8 ¢auxilium,’ ibid. 2 Hen. IJ, 21. ™ «donum,’ ibid. 5 Hen. II (Pipe R. Soc.), 19. 

* Ibid. 12 Hen. 1] (Pipe R. Soc.), 15. The entry appears under the ‘ Pleas of Earl Geoffrey [de Mandeville] 
and Richard de Luci,’ who were the visiting justices under the Assize of Clarendon. The charter itself, still 
preserved, says ‘ sicut recognite fuerunt in comitatu (i.e. in the county court) de Bedefort et sicut burgenses de 
Oxenef[ordie] eas habent.’ Mandeville was half-brother of Simon de Beauchamp (Round, Geoff de Mandeville 
390). The charter of Oxford is given in Stubbs, Select Chart. 167-8 ; the Bedford charter in facsimile as ‘: 
frontispiece to Rec. of Corp. of Bed. Bedford paid 30 of the 40 marks in 1167, and the other 10 in 1168: 
Pipe R. 13 & 14 Hen. II (Pipe R. Soc.). , 

“Ibid. 12 Hen. 1], 11. There are two entries: (1) Aylesbury, 40s. ; (2) Aylesbury and 

Art. 7; Stubbs, Select Chart. 144. a ie aa aa 

% Pipe R. 12 Hen. II, 13. The total value was only £6 9s. 3¢. There is a separate ent ‘Gi 
Tod, who killed his wife,’ and had chattels worth 19s. ne a teal 

“ Red Bk. of Exck. (Rolls Ser.), 319-24. * i.e. since the time of Henry I. 

* With certain fractions which make a total of fifty-four ; Round, Feud. Engl. 257. 

*" See Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 258, and Pipe R. 6 Hen. II (Pipe R. Soc.), 39; he and Walter 
were sons of Robert, a knight holding under the barony of Bedford. 

Mater. Hist. Becket (Rolls Ser.), iii, 45. 

* By the king’s order, according to Will. of Cant. ibid. i, 1a. 
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old charge as well as on the new. The archbishop, however, insisted upon 
his right to hold the inquiry, and reported that Philip properly refused to 
plead to a charge on which he had been acquitted, and that for his insolence 
in court he had condemned him to present himself before the offended justice 
with back bared for corporal punishment, and further to forfeit his prebend 
for the space of two years, to be used as the king should dispose of it. The 
further development of the quarrel belongs to the general history of England. 
With Becket Bedfordshire had little more to do. In his flight from the Council 
of Northampton, October 1164, he stopped at Chicksands on his way south 
from Lincolnshire, and was accompanied ‘thence by one of the monks named 
Gilbert.” 

When the troubles of the reign of John came to a head in 1215, William 
de Beauchamp was one of the barons who leagued together to demand a charter 
of liberties, and on their repulse at Northampton the baronial forces withdrew 
to Bedford Castle, where William received them ‘ with due respect’ ;” while 
amongst those who joined them later in London were two who belong to 
Bedfordshire history, Henry de Braibroc® and William de Cantilupe. On 
15 June the Great Charter was executed, but Innocent III at once declared 
it invalid and excommunicated the barons. The king summoned foreign 
mercenaries and marched north with his half-brother William, Earl of 
Salisbury, Lavaric de Maulac at the head of his Poitevins, the ‘ pitiless’ Fulk 
de Breauté, and a horde of ‘vile filthy Brabanters, under a blood-thirsty cut- 
throat.’ They stopped a night at Dunstable and so marched on for 
Northampton, plundering and burning on the way the lands and buildings of 
the barons. Forces were detached east and west, and in the end of November 
Fulk captured Hanslope in Buckinghamshire, and then made for Bedford. 
The warden of the castle asked for a week’s grace, but as no relief arrived, 
he surrendered on 2 December, and the king at once bestowed the castle 
upon Fulk.* 

At the end of the year a second papal excommunication named the 
rebellious barons individually, including William de Beauchamp.% They 
then resolved to offer the crown to Louis of France, and he landed on 
21 May 1216. Soon all the south-eastern part of the country was in his 
hands, and he inflicted much damage on the town of Dunstable, and took 
from it a levy of 200 marks.” 

After John’s death many of the barons still supported Louis against 
William Marshal and Hubert de Burgh, who defended the rights of the 
young Henry III. Fulk and the two Cantilupes were in the king’s army, 
while William de Beauchamp and Henry de Braibroc were on Louis’ side. 


% Mater. Hist. Becket (Rolls Ser.), iv, 25. 1 Thid. 55. 

2 R. of Wendover, Flores Hist. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 116. : 

%3 Sheriff of Beds. and Bucks. in 1210 and 1211 (P.R.O. List). He was at first among John’s ‘ consiliarii 
iniquissimi’ (R. of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 60). ; ; 

% Matt. Paris, Céron. Maj. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 636. ‘ Walterus Buuc, sicarius et vir sanguinum, cum Flan- 
drensibus et Brebantiis suis spurcissimis et ignobilibus, omni genere facinorum commaculatis.’ 

% R. of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 163 ; Matt. Paris, op. cit. ii, 638. It was then that the king ‘dirui fecit 


ecclesiam Sancti Pauli de Bedeford . . . eotempore quo firmare fecit castrum Bedefordie,’ for which Henry III 
made compensation to Newnham (Ca/. Pat. 1216-25, p. 29). ; 
9° R, of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 169. 7 Tbid. 180. 


%3 Ann, Dunst. 47. From 1202 to 1296 the Dunstable Chron. is rich in matter of local and general in- 
terest, and there are a few supplementary entries of later date. It is printed in vol. iii of Annales Monastici 
in the Rolls Series, and will be frequently referred to in the above form. 
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Braibroc, who was valiantly holding Mountsorrel Castle, sent to the Earl of 
Winchester, to whom it belonged, for assistance, and Louis and his force 
immediately started from London, wasting the country on their march. 
Roger of Wendover® can hardly find language to describe their wanton 
havoc ; the Dunstable chronicler says, however, that they passed ‘ harmlessly 
enough’ through Dunstable, and wasted all the country beyond.” At the 
battle of Lincoln, which put an end to Louis’ hopes, William de Beauchamp 
was among the prisoners,’” while Henry de Braibroc escaped. 

Fulk de Breauté was already a terror to the neighbourhood of Bedford. 
In support of a disputed claim to a certain wood, he attacked the monks of 
Warden, killing one, wounding others, and carrying off thirty to Bedford 
Castle ; but afterwards gave them satisfaction ‘in a friendly and honourable 
way,’ and submitted to ‘discipline’ in their chapter-house.“* He was sheriff 
of the county from 1217 to 1223, and held the castle with Hanslope, Oxford, 
and others. But troubles soon began again, and he supported the Earl of 
Albemarle in the rising of 1220-1." It was possibly in connexion with 
this disturbance that ‘castra’ were built at Eaton (Bray), the seat of the 
Cantilupes, and Luton, ‘to the grave danger of Dunstable and the neighbour- 
hood.’'* Through the influence of the legate the insurgents were pardoned; 
pessimum exemplum, says Roger of Wendover ; and so it proved. Two years 
later the king was declared of age, and a demand was made that the royal 
castles be given up to his nominees. The Earls of Chester and Albemarle, 
Fulk, the two Cantilupes, and others resisted and took up arms, demanding 
that Hubert de Burgh should be dismissed from his office of justiciar ; but on 
a threat of excommunication they submitted to the king at Northampton at 
Christmas 1223, and gave up their castles.” Next summer a further outrage 
of the boldest kind delivered Fulk into the hands of hisenemies. Actions for 
unlawful disseisin were brought against him and tried at Dunstable by Martin 
Pateshull, Thomas de Multone,'* and Henry de Braibroc, who gave judgement 
against him on every count and inflicted heavy amercements. By his orders 
his brother William Martel de Breauté seized Braibroc—the other justices 
escaped—and imprisoned him at Bedford. News of this outrage reached 
Henry at Northampton, where he was holding a Parliament. Everything 
else was put aside and the king with Langton, de Burgh, and a great follow- 
ing of barons, collected an army and laid siege to Bedford Castle (June 1224). 
Very full contemporary accounts of this siege are extant, and the story has 
often been retold.” When the castle was taken in August William de 
Breauté and his garrison were hanged, while Fulk, induced at last to come to 
Bedford under a safe-conduct, was deprived of all his possessions and banished 
the kingdom, and ‘ rediit ad nihilum qui fuit ante nihil."° The siege was 
not without importance in the foreign relations of England, for Hubert de 


® Op. cit. ii, 209. 09 Anu. Dunst. 49.  R. of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 217. 
1) Ann. Dunst. 49. "3 Ibid. 52. ™ R. of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 255. 
15 Ann. Dunst. 66. 16 Op. cit. ii, 256; Matt. Paris, op. cit. iii, 61. 


17 R. of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 273-7 ; Aun. Dunst. 83-4. 

8 He was one of those who had marched to London in 1215 to demand Magna Carta; R. of Wendover, 
op. cit. ii, 115. 

® See R. of Wendover, op. cit. ii, 278-82 ; Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii, 84-8 ; Hist. Angi. ii, 262-6; 
Coggeshall, Chron. 205-8 ; Aun. Dunst. 86-9 (all in Rolls Ser.) ; and Chron. Fokannis Abb. in Sparkes, Hist. 
Angi. Scrip. var. (1723), 101. The best account, compiled from Chronicles, Rolls, and Royal Letters, is by 
Mr. A. R. Goddard, The Great Siege of Bedford Castle (Bedford, 1906). 

N° Ann. Mon. Osney (Rolls Ser.), iv, 66. 
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Burgh, when in 1239 he was charged among other things with the loss of 
Rochelle, defended himself on the ground that the necessity of crushing Fulk 
had diverted the military force of the kingdom from the foreign campaign.™ 
The outer defences of the castle were afterwards demolished, and the ‘inner 
bail’ was handed over to William de Beauchamp as a residence."* The 
overthrow of Fulk de Breauté was not merely the punishment of an individual, 
it was a blow struck at a party composed of great nobles and foreign adven- 
turers, whose baronial leaders were the Earls of Chester and Albemarle, and their 
most mischievous supporter Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester. Their 
sympathy with Fulk was outspoken," and they retired in high dudgeon from 
Bedford when they found that their influence with the king was insufficient 
to counteract that of Langton and de Burgh. The Earl of Chester then 
turned to Rome for support, but the efforts of his emissary were there 


frustrated by John of Houghton, Archdeacon of Bedfordshire.” 


Meanwhile the exactions of Rome and the intrusion of Italian priests into 
English benefices were creating indignation in England, and when Gregory IX 
supported the party of the Bishop of Winchester and procured the dismissal 
of Hubert de Burgh in 1232 clerical and political discontent were united. 
It was not, however, till thirteen years later that the king himself lost patience 
at the demands of Rome. In May 1244 Martin arrived as papal nuncio, and 
set himself to collect arrears of a papal aid and money claimed on other 
grounds. Next summer a tournament was to have taken place, and many 
had collected at Luton and Dunstable in readiness for it, when it was 
suddenly prohibited, as the king had divined that it was but a mask for the 
gathering in arms of men determined to deal roundly with this envoy of the 
pope. Fulk Fitz Warin was their spokesman, and his interview with Master 
Martin in London is graphically narrated by the sympathetic annalist of 
St. Albans. ‘ Withdraw at once,’ he said, ‘and leave England.’ ‘ By whose 
orders?’ ‘By the orders of the whole body of armed men who have lately 
appeared at Luton and Dunstable. And if you take sound advice, don’t wait 
here another two days, lest you and all your followers be cut to bits!’ 
Martin fled in terror to the king and begged a safe-conduct, when he got an 
answer such as Henry II might well have given, but portentous from the lips 
of his grandson :—‘ The devil take you, and to Hell with you.’** Two years 
later another tournament was to be held between Dunstable and Luton. The 
Earl of Gloucester had challenged the king’s half-brother Guy de Lusignan; 
and the tournament was forbidden as it was feared that Guy and his followers 
might be massacred—so intense was the feeling against the foreign hangers-on 
of the crown, despite Guy’s personal popularity.” 

By the middle of the 13th century a change was coming over the dis- 
tribution of family influence in Bedfordshire. William de Beauchamp of 
Bedford died in 1260, after forty years of active local and national service ;""” his 
sons William, Simon, and John, left no heirs, and after John’s death at Evesham 

11 Answer of Laurence of St. Albans for Hubert de Burgh; Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. Addit. (Rolls 
Ser.), vi, 67. 

ula Rot, Lit. Claus. (Rec. Com.), i, 6324. 

"2 See Chester’s letter to the king ; Roya/ Letters, cciv (Rolls Ser.), i, 233. 

13 Ann. Dunst. 89. See also V.C.H. Beds. i, 320. ™ Ann, Dunst. 129. 

13 Matt. Paris, C4ron. Maj. (Rolls Ser.), iv, 420. N6 Thid. iv, 633. 


47 He was sheriff of Beds. and Bucks. in 1235 and 1236 (P.R.O. List), served in the Welsh wars, and 
sat as baron of the Exchequer (Foss, Fudges of Engi). 
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the property was divided between his sisters or their children." The male 
line of Albini (or Daubeney) of Cainhoe died out by 1272, while the Bed- 
fordshire lands of the honour of Huntingdon were, on the death of John Earl 
of Chester in 1237, divided between the families of Bruce, Balliol, and Hast- 
ings,"® the rival claimants fifty years later to the Scottish crown ; but none 
of them resided in Bedfordshire until Devorguilla, who with her husband had 
founded Balliol College, came to spend her widowhood at Kempston. John 
de Grey was the first known holder of land in Bedfordshire" of a family 
which for centuries took a leading place in the county. 

The crisis which led to the Provisions of Oxford in 1258 left no trace 
in Bedfordshire, but when the Londoners broke out in riot in the summer 
of 1263, on hearing that Prince Edward had seized the treasure in the 
Temple, Grey’s town house outside Ludgate was sacked, and he escaped with 
difficulty across the Fleet stream.” A few weeks later Simon de Montfort on 
his way from Kenilworth to London passed through Dunstable, where the 
prior at his request received him ‘ into fraternity."" In the beginning of 1264, 
after the refusal of the barons to accept the arbitrament in the king’s favour 
which Louis IX pronounced at Amiens, hostilities began. The king captured 
Northampton, and amongst the sixty knights ” taken were three from Bedford- 
shire, Simon de Pateshull of Bletsoe, who had been sheriff of the county in 
1258, Hugh Gobion of Higham, and Ralph Pyrot,’* while one of the most 
important prisoners was Baldwin Wake.’* At the battle of Lewes, 14 May 
1264, Henry de Hastings was among the leaders of the Londoners who fled 
before Prince Edward’s fierce attack.’* The prince’s reckless pursuit, how- 
ever, led to the complete defeat of his father’s forces by de Montfort.’ 

John Balliol, Robert Bruce, and William Bardolf,”’ who were among the 
royalists captured, were all landowners in Bedfordshire, but no tenants from 
the county are mentioned. This victory released the prisoners taken at 
Northampton, and Simon de Pateshull appears again as sheriff on 27 June 
1264." Precaution was at once taken to guard the coasts, as the queen, the 
archbishop, and others were busy organizing a relief from the Continent, and 
Dunstable sent four mounted men and six on foot for that service.!* 

Meanwhile the relations between de Montfort and the Earl of Gloucester 
were becoming less friendly, and it was in Bedfordshire that the actual break 
occurred. Gloucester grew indignant at de Montfort’s monopoly of power, and 
looking for ‘matter of revenge, he announced a tournament at Dunstable, 
at which Henry de Montfort and he were to captain the rival sides. On 

ua Fine R. 6 Edw. I, m. 9. "8 Excerpta e Rot. Fin. (Rec. Com.), ii, 180. 

N° Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), Beds. Baronia de Wahull, 2504. He had his chief seat at Water Eaton 
near Bletchley, Bucks., and was sheriff of the two counties in 1238 (P.R.O. List). 

1° Ann. Dunst, 2233; cf. Wright, Political Songs of Engl. (Camd. Soc.), 62. ™ 4nan. Dunst. 226. 

oe Chron. (Camd. Soc.), 243; his other chronicle (Rolls Ser.), 21, gives forty as the 
number, 

"3 Ann. Dunst.229. Pyrot held six knights’ fees under the Daubeney barony and had his chief residence at 
Harlington ; Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2506. 

™ Rishanger, C4ron. (Rolls Ser.), 21. | Wake must have been already married to Ela, the second 
of the three Beauchamp heiresses, if her granddaughter Isabel was twenty-four years of age in 1295 ; see Ing. 
p-m. of the widow of Simon de Beauchamp, Ela’s brother ; Cad Geneal. 512. 

™ Wykes, dan. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iv, 150. Geoffrey de Lucy, who held Potsgrove under the Earl of 
Gloucester (Testa de Nevill, 2434; Feud. Aids, i, 2), is said by the Dunstable chronicler (p. 232) to have fled 
with the Londoners, but no other account of the battle mentions his presence. 


% For a detailed account of the battle, see Y.C.H. Sussex, 1, 497-500. 
27 Rishanger, Céron. (Camd. Soc.), 32-3. 1% P.R.O. List. Ann, Dunst. 233. 
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17 February 1265 Gloucester arrived at the head of a strong band of marchers 
and others who agreed with him in his opposition to Earl Simon. But the 
king’s counsellors looked on such meetings as ‘ nurseries of discord,’ and induced 
him to forbid the combat. Gloucester refused obedience and threatened to 
fight despite the prohibition, when de Montfort and Hugh Despenser came 
upon the scene with a strong force and insisted that the tournament should not 
take place. There was general disappointment and much murmuring: 
‘It is clearly absurd,’ said one, ‘that this foreigner presumes to make himself 
master of the whole kingdom !’"!_ Gloucester accepted the snub in angry 
silence, and soon left Dunstable, henceforth to be de Montfort’s implacable 
opponent. As the summer went on de Montfort’s position became more and 
more difficult. Prince Edward escaped from his control at Hereford,’” and 
organized the royalists of the west. The Earl of Gloucester joined him and 
they took Gloucester Castle, 29 June. The younger Simon de Montfort 
now marched to the west to succour his father, and early in the morning 
of 1 August he was surprised by Prince Edward and the Earl of Glou- 
cester in his quarters in the town of Kenilworth. He himself escaped 
to the castle, nudus profugiens,** but all the barons and bannerets with 
him were captured, including Baldwin Wake. A few days later Prince 
Edward closed in upon the baronial force at Evesham, and the decisive 
battle was fought 4 August 1265. Amongst the slain was John de Beau- 
champ, ‘who on that day raised his banner for the first time,’ and 
with him the name of Beauchamp of Bedford passed away. Henry de 
Hastings was among those captured. The victory was followed by the 
confiscation of the estates of all who had taken arms for de Montfort, and 
these were distributed among the royalists.%* The younger Simon had 
taken refuge in the Isle of Axholme with Baldwin Wake, who had escaped 
from captivity,’ and others, and in the beginning of November the king 
passed through Dunstable on his way to Northampton to discuss terms of 
surrender,“* but does not appear to have inflicted any penalty on the priory 
for its support of de Montfort. In the middle of January 1266 he was again at 
Dunstable on his way back to London, accompanied by the queen, Ottobon 
the papal legate, and their prisoner, the younger Simon de Montfort. In 
May there was an alarm in the neighbourhood of Dunstable when Adam 
Gurdon at the head of a force of eighty knights appeared suddenly at Short- 
grave ; the band remained there for a day and a night, carried off all it could 
plunder, and withdrew across the Chiltern woods towards Kimble and so 
southwards; it was afterwards broken up by Prince Edward at Alton in 
Hampshire.” 

After the fall of Kenilworth in December 1266, the Isle of Ely was 
occupied by the last remnants of the baronial party, who made plundering 


180 Rishanger, op. cit. 41-2 ; Aun. Dunst. 238. 31 Trokelowe, Céron. (Rolls Ser.), 15. 

82 Wykes, Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iv, 163. 

133 Thid. 164,166. Robert de Ros, lord of Belvoir, was captured there, and with him Richard de Borard, 
his tenant at Oakeley, Beds. ; See ‘ Extent. de terr. adversariorum regis,’ Cal. Geneal. 116. 

‘83a Wykes, op. cit. 170. 

4 Ann, Mon. Osney (Rolls Ser.), iv, 166. 

1385 Rishanger, op. cit. 47- The impression produced by his untimely end is feelingly rendered by Wykes, 
op. cit. 174, who speaks of his e/egantia corporis. 

86 Rishanger, op. cit. 48-51 ; dun. Dunst. 239. Wykes, op. cit. 180. 

88 Ann, Dunst. 240. 89 Ibid, M0 Thid. 241. 
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raids on the surrounding country. Dunstable Priory promised ro marks to 
Ralph Pyrot ‘for his protection,’ and the money was paid to some of his 
companions, who passed through about Easter, 1267, on their way to join 
the Earl of Gloucester, who had withdrawn from the king and occupied Lon- 
don. Not content with this, they took besides ‘our good mill horse and all 
the horses they found in the town.’ They also carried off as prisoner Bartho- 
lomew Juvenis,’” deputy of Prince Edward, who had been made sheriff of 
Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire in October 1266." 

The Isle of Ely was taken by Edward in July, and Ralph Pyrot and 
others were allowed to leave with all their belongings. And ‘after this all 
who liked to redeem according to the terms of the Dictum of the legate at 
Kenilworth ™ had seisin of their lands fully.’ “ 

Little mention is made of the Greys during the war. John de Grey died in 
1266 and was succeeded as sheriff of Nottingham by his son Reginald, who 
was also governor of Nottingham Castle 1266-7, and of Northampton Castle 
1267.7 He appears once upon the borders of Bedfordshire. When the Earl 
of Gloucester was holding London against the king his steward arrived at 
Brickhill with a considerable troop ; but de Grey, to whom the manor be- 
longed, came upon him unawares, killed some of his followers, captured 
others, and drove the rest away.* Of other landowners and residents in 
Bedfordshire who can be identified, the ‘ William de Albiniaco,’ whose name 
occurs among the iumici regis whose lands were seized after Evesham,’ 
was possibly the son of Lady Isabel of Cainhoe. The St. Amands were 
probably royalist, as Almaric de St. Amand received leave to hunt in 
several counties between December 1266 and March 1267. 

The Cantilupes exercised no influence as landowners in Bedfordshire 
during the war. The third William died in 1254, leaving his son George, a 
child of three, whose wardship was one of the wedding gifts bestowed by 
the king on Prince Edward.“ Walter Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, the 
uncle of the last William, was a whole-hearted supporter of de Montfort ; he 
was suspended by the legate Ottobon, 6 December 1265, and died shortly 
afterwards ;” but except that he held the rectory of Eaton Bray' amongst 
his many benefices he had nothing directly to do with the shire: while 
Thomas, George’s uncle, was appointed chancellor by the barons in 126 aes 
became Bishop of Hereford in 1275,'* and is well known as Saint Thomas 
of Cantilupe. 

On the cessation of the war tournaments were held on all sides; there 
were more in the first year of peace than in the preceding decade." One was 


‘1 This kind of blackmail is described in the Dunstable Chron. (p. 241) with reference to the garrison of 
Kenilworth, ‘ villas adjacentes depraedati sunt ; alias vero tensaverunt’ (=‘ took toll of, levied blackmail on DE 
Cf. Round, Geoff. de Mandeville, 414-16 for the meaning of fensare. 

1 Ann. Dunst. 245. 3 P_LR.O. List. 

M4 See text of the ‘ Dictum’ in Stubbs, Sedect Chart. 419. MS Ann. Dunst. 246, 

“6 Collins, Peerage, il, 27, quoting Close 50 Hen. III, m. 5. 

“7 Ibid. quoting Pat. §0 & §1 Hen. III. See Morris, Welsh Wars of Edward I, 33. The service of the 
garrison was ‘ad debellandos inimicos regis,’ i.e. outlawed Montfortians, with whom an engagement was fought 
in Sherwood Forest. ‘The Dunstable Chron. (p. 251) speaks of some knights and others who ‘se traxerint ad 
forestam et ibi morabantur partes illas (the Peak district) devastantes.’ 


M8 Ann. Dunst. 246. " Cal. Geneal. 173. 

1 Cal. Rot. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 39. "Cal. Geneal. 61; Ann. Dunst. 194. 

‘® Rishanger, CAron. (Rolls Ser.), 47. 83 Rot. Lit. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 874. 

‘4 Foss, Fudges of Engl. ii, 288. 8 Wykes, Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iv, 263. 86 Thid. 212. 
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held at Bedford in 1268 at which Sir Reginald de Grey and Sir Almaric de 
St. Amand were present, and the king lodged at Elstow to witness it.!*” 

Justices were appointed to search out clippers of coin at Bedford as 
doubtless elsewhere, on the occasion of a change in the coinage in 1279 ; 
an injunction to the prior and burgesses of Dunstable ordered them to repair 
the royal high roads passing their town, 1285 ;' and the prior had to strug- 

gle hard to retain the privileges of his ‘liberty’ against the crown on a guo 
warranto inquiry ; the inquiry was made in 1286, and the case was finally 
settled in his favour in 1291 by the enrolment of his charter of liberties in 
the chancery." In the course of these proceedings the itinerant justices pro- 
posed to hold a court at Dunstable for cases outside the liberty, and this was 
successfully opposed by the prior, who insisted that only cases belonging 
to the liberty should be dealt with there.” 

A tournament was held at Dunstable in 1308, and the arms of those mem- 
bers of Bedfordshire families who took part in it are upon record.’** In 1312 
Dunstable was again the stage of political drama. After Gaveston’s death the 
barons assembled there, ‘ filling all the country around with horses and arms,’ and 
threatened violence if the Ordinances were not brought to effect. The king 
remained in London; but several of the bishops went to St. Albans to 
mediate. From there they brought a letter from the pope and met the barons 
at Wheathampstead, but took small comfort by their errand. The barons 
said they knew little of letters, but more of arms ; so they cared not to see the 
pope’s epistle ; adding that there were English bishops enough already, with- 
out others from abroad.’ On the deposition and death of Edward II the 
royal power was usurped by his queen Isabella and her paramour Roger Mor- 
timer, and in 1328 Mortimer held a ‘ Round Table’ at Bedford.* Bedford 
Castle, no longer a fortress, was in possession of John Lord Mowbray, and 
it was possibly there that this festival was held. Early in the next year 
Bedford nearly saw a battle, when Henry, Earl of Lancaster, who had taken 
a leading part in Edward’s deposition, and had been deprived by Mortimer 
and the queen of the control of the young king, advanced from the south 
against the royal troops which had come from the west, and had ravaged 
his lands in Leicestershire on the way. He pitched his camp near Bedford 
and was prepared for battle, but was induced by the king’s uncles to make 
submission.’ 

The early history of the parliamentary representation of the county may 
be conveniently dealt with here. In 1213 writs were issued to the sheriffs 
to send four knights from each shire to discuss the business of the realm with 
the king." Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire were two of the eight 
counties to whose sheriffs writs were issued in 1226 to send four knights to 
Lincoln ‘elected by the knights and discreet (prod) men of their bailiwicks 
to set forth their dispute with their sheriffs as to articles of their charters of 


187 Ing, p.m. of Almaric St. Amand; Cal. Geneal. 409. The Close Roll of 19 May 1275 mentions 
‘the last tournament of Bedford,’ and may refer to this. 

158 Any. Dunst. 281. 189 Thid. 322. 1© Thid. 329-33. 161 Thid. 366. 

18 Tbid. 334. For other suits in which the priory was at this time engaged see V.C.H. Beds. i, 373. 

12a Beds. N. and Q. i, 33-4. 

163 Trokelowe, Chron. (Rolls Ser.) 77-8. 164 Knighton, Chron, (Rolls Ser.) 1, 449. 

165 Thid. 450 ; Ann. Lond. in Chron. Edw. I and Edw. IT. (Rolls Ser), i, 241-3. 

1650 Stubbs, Select Chart. 40. 
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liberty.’ There is extant evidence of the issue of writs for the Parlia- 
ments of 1254, 1261, 1265, and 1283, but no returns exist which certainly 
belong to any of them. In 1290 there is a single writ for Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire,"** and from this time on, with occasional exceptions, the 
returns as well as the writs are extant. The names of the members for 
the shire are almost always recognizable as belonging to the larger sub- 
tenants or the smaller tenants in chief of landed estates. During the 
13th century the title mi/es is never afhxed; in the next century it often 
occurs, but no argument as to the member’s status can be based on its 
presence or absence." That a knight of the shire need not be a knight in 
strictness seems clear from the entry of Roger de Bray in 1312-13 with the 
addition /oco militis.\°* 

From 1295 onward two members appear regularly from the borough of 
Bedford, and they may often be identified as resident burgesses mentioned in 
contemporary records or deeds. The borough members and county members 
represent absolutely distinct classes; the former have generally names that 
suggest their occupation: as Wright, Baker, Braser, Spycer, Peyntour, le 
Cook; or their calling is added, as Richard atte Holt, bocher, Rogerus 
Barker, bocher; and when the family names do occur, with the exception of an 
occasional Pever or Costentin, they are not the names of families known to hold 
land in the county. Such is the case till the end of the reign of Edward IV. 

The only other borough besides Bedford that has ever returned a member 
is Dunstable. In 1311 a writ was issued, but no return was made; in 1312 
two members were returned,’ and this is the only occasion on which the 
borough has ever been represented. 

Amongst the fragmentary notices of Bedfordshire in the 14th century is 
one of special interest. In the very full and interesting account of the ‘ Good 
Parliament’ of 1376 given by the chronicle of a monk of St. Albans, two 
Bedfordshire men are mentioned. When the king demanded an aid from the 
Commons, the knights of the shires asked that a committee of four bishops, 
four earls, and four barons might be sent to confer with them, and one of 
the barons selected was Roger de Beauchamp." They then determined to 
demand redress of grievances and to refuse to vote money until their demand 
was acceded to, and they gained confidence for their difficult task from an 
unexpected source. 

One of the knights of the shire, Thomas de la Hoo, who can have 
been no other than Thomas atte Hoo, member for Bedfordshire,’ told them 


165> Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 

Ibid. ‘The names of four knights are endorsed on it without specifying which county each repre- 
sented. The Parliamentary Return assigns to Beds. Thomas de Bray and Reginald de Beauchamp, and to 
Bucks. William de Turvyll and John de Pateshull. Unless this adjustment be founded upon some good 
evidence not quoted, it may be well to suggest that Reginald de Beauchamp is a name unknown to Beds. 
whereas he held property in Bucks, in 1284 (Feud. Aids, i, 76) ; while John de Pateshull, who held property 
in both counties, had his chief seat at Bletsoe in Beds., and they should probably be interchanged. 

6 For instance in the Parliament of July 1313 ‘ Petrus le Loring’ and ‘ David de Fletwyk’ appear; in 
the September Parliament of the same year ‘ Petrus le Loryng miles’ and ‘ David de Flitwyk miles’ ; and in 
that of September 1314 ‘Petrus Loreng.’ Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 16a Thid. , 

‘> Ibid. The return is unfortunately damaged, and the surnames are not wholly legible ; one was John 
de Wo... ., the other William L . nn. . ot. 

‘ssc His connexion with the county came through his marriage with the eldest daughter of the last male 
Pateshull, by which he acquired the manor of Bletsoe. He belonged to a branch of the Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire Beauchamps. 


‘T Ret. of Memb. of Parl. He was probably the father, certainly the ‘antecessor’ of Thomas Lord Hoo. 
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that he dreamed that he was in the Chapter House at St. Paul’s with the 
other knights, busy with the matters then before them. He chanced to see 
upon the floor seven golden coins, and picking them up went into the choir 
that he might find who had dropped them. In vain he questioned monks 
and others in the choir and in the body of the church. But at last an aged 
monk approached and asked him what he held in his hand. To his answer 
that they were seven golden coins the monk rejoined: ‘ Nay, they are the 
seven gifts of the Spirit intrusted to you and your colleagues. The gold is 
golden wisdom that has been granted to you that you may be able to reform 
all that is amiss, and also to clothe your meaning in graceful language 
when you speak before the magnates of this realm.’ When he told the 
knights his dream ‘all were filled with joy and confident of divine assistance.’ 
The chronicler adds that he wrote down the tale, which he had from de la 
Hoo himself, with his oath that it was true, in order that none might 
, doubt that in all that the knights did to procure reform they were prompted 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Gerard Braybrook and John Trailly represented Bedfordshire’ in the 
reactionary Parliament of 1377, which voted an aid of 4d. from every 
lay man or woman over fourteen years of age, except ‘notorious paupers’ and 
public beggars.” The imposition of a second poll-tax of 1s. was the occasion, 
if not altogether the cause, of the great Peasants’ Rising of 1381, which began 
in Kent and Essex, and extended to Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire. 
Archbishop Sudbury was murdered in London on 14 June, and next day the 
men of St. Albans attacked the abbey and forced the abbot to grant them a 
charter of liberties. Some tradesmen of Dunstable were at St. Albans that 
day for the market and found the example too good to be neglected. Before 
vespers Thomas Hobbes, mayor of Dunstable, invaded the priory at the head 
of a riotous crowd, and greeted the prior, affecting to come as a messenger 
from the king. ‘Although it was a lie, the prior doffed his hood, bowed 
to show proper deference to the king, and asked what his majesty would have 
of him. ‘His orders are,” said Hobbes, eyeing him fiercely, “that you 
make out a charter of liberties for his burgesses of Dunstable, such as they 
had in the days of King Henry the First.”’. At first the prior refused ; but 
after a while, as hethought of all that was going on in London and at 
St. Albans, he gave way and a charter was prepared and sealed. But ‘despite 
its grand language and for all the wax with which it was sealed, it did not 
last long.’ Soon afterwards the king came to St. Albans and hanged John 
Ball and others who had taken part in the outbreak.” The prior then set 
himself to recover the charter by soft words, but finding that method useless he 
went to St. Albans and caused some of the townsmen to be brought there under 
arrest, whereupon the charter was restored and promptly annulled. Instead, 
however, of pressing for vengeance he incurred ‘ great expense and danger’ 
to prevent the further punishment of the townsmen, and so the trouble came 
to an end.’” 

The most notable Bedfordshire men of the early part of the 15th 
century were Sir John Cornwall (Lord Fanhope), Reginald, Lord Grey de 


188 Chron. Angi. 1328-88 (Ro'ls Ser.), 70-72. Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 
“0 Walsingham, Hist. Angi. (Rolls Ser.), 1, 323. ™ Tbid. ii, 31-6. 
1 Ann. Dunst. 417-19. 
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Ruthyn, Sir John, afterwards Lord Wenlock,’* and Sir Thomas Hoo,'* 
afterwards Lord Hoo of Hastings. Of these, Cornwall and Wenlock were 
not of old Bedfordshire families, and neither left an heir to his title. Lord 
Hoo of (Luton) Hoo and Hastings was the last representative of a Bedford- 
shire family, and the only one who bore the title. Sir John Cornwall, who 
had married the Countess of Huntingdon, sister of Henry IV,'* held high 
command at Agincourt, and distinguished himself by capturing the Count of 
Vendéme, by whose ransom he was allowed to profit,’ and he built a castle 
on his property at Ampthill with his Agincourt spoils.’” He was made 
Lord Fanhope in 1433, and died in 1443.'% Wenlock, who inherited 
property at Houghton Conquest, was his immediate neighbour there, though 
his chief seat was at Luton, and Lord Grey’s chief seat was Wrest Park at 
Silsoe, in the neighbouring parish of Flitton. 

Between Lords Fanhope and Grey some cause of dissension had arisen, 
which led to a scene that recalls the days of the Paston Letters. In the 
early summer of 1437, a special commission was issued to William Peck, 
John Ludsop, and other justices, to inquire into certain matters in Bed- 
fordshire. After issuing a precept to the sheriff to have a sufficient jury 
ready, they came to the village of Silsoe, where they were met by Lord Fanhope 
and Sir John Wenlock with some sixty armed men. While the commissioners 
were standing ina place by the church,’” where they proposed to hold the 
session, there came marching through the village a troop of five or six score 
men, led by John Enderby ;'” they were armed with bows, gisarmes, and 
poleaxes, and some bore armour of defence, but only five or six of them were 
of Enderby’s own ‘meyny.’ Lord Grey joined them with fifty or sixty men, 
came to the church, and asked the commissioners what they did there. 
When they showed him their commission, he begged to know whether they 
could not have found some spot for the session other than his vill of Silsoe ; 
that must have been chosen ‘in despite of him’; yet he would not obstruct 
this session, but should wait to see what they meant. Much altercation 
followed, but there appears to have been no actual violence, though Lord Grey’s 
force grew to two hundred or three hundred, and Lord Fanhope had sent 
to Ampthill for his ‘harneys’ and more men. The two lords were finally 
induced by Sir Thomas Wauton to submit their dispute to arbitration, 
and the commissioners adjourned the sessions. They were afterwards 
summoned to London, and examined about the affair in the Star Chamber 
by the Privy Council. In January 1439 something of the same kind 
happened at Bedford. Lord Fanhope, Ludsop, and Peck, on the one side, 
and Wauton and Enderby on the other, supported by large bodies of gentle- 
men and yeomen, appear to have come into collision, each party claiming 

3 Sheriff in 1444 (P.R.O. List), and member for the county in 1433, 1436-7, 1446-7, 1448-9, and 
1455 ; on the last occasion he was Speaker of the House of Commons (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

Sheriff in 1429-30 (P.R.O. List), and K.G. (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

"5 Cal, Pat. 1399-1401, p. 409. 

"° «Cui rex dedit dictum comitem et financiam suam’; Ca/. Rot. Pat. (Rec. Com.), 2714. 

"7 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 37, quoting Leland. —Lysons says that he purchased Ampthill in 1441 (quoting 
Close Roll, 19 Hen. VI), but he certainly had property there in 1428 (Feud. Aids, i, 36). 

ote Ellen CHE ic bull pia Tne GPS wal oad 9 
bass ace - : : pute ie : a we d A ord Grey, and adorned with the Hastings arms, which had 

Knight of the shire in five Parliaments between 1429 and 1441 (Ret. of Memb. of Parl.). 


1" Proc. of P.C. v, 35-9, 57-9- 
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to be the legal justices, and accusing the other of breach of the peace. 
Pardons were granted in both cases on payment of fines by the leaders, the 
charges being regarded as ‘ grounded on malice.’ ™ 

The spirit of lawlessness then abroad is further illustrated by a letter of 
the Privy Council, 13 July 1442, to the judges of the next assize at Bedford, 
charging them to send up to London the names of any who should impede 
the administration of justice;™ and the difficulties arising from ‘livery and 
maintenance’ by the proclamation of Henry VI at Dunstable, 8 May 1459 :— 


The kynge owre sovereygne lord comaundith pt no maner of man of this towneship, of 
what craft or mystyer he be of, be adherant or drawyng to any lord, to eyde or go with him 
in gaderyng of companyes or feliships, withoughte he be pe seyd lords meynyall man in 
howsolde . . . Nor pt they bere signe nor lyuere of no lords, excepte owre seyd sovereygne 
lord pe kyng, and of his first gotyn sone Edward pe prince, and after pe forme of the statute 
in that case ordeynyd.!# 


Bedfordshire had no great share in the Wars of the Roses, but the part 
played by the magnates of the county strikingly illustrates the character of 
the times. In the list of dead at the battle of St. Albans, May 1455, there 
are no Bedfordshire names, but ‘ Wenlock knt. in a carte sore hurt’ appears 
amongst the Lancastrian wounded.’* In the course of the same year Wenlock 
turned Yorkist, and presided as Speaker in the House of Commons."* He was 
among the Yorkists attainted at the Coventry Parliament of December 1459, at 
which Edmund Lord Grey de Ruthyn and his brother Thomas Lord Grey de 
Rougemont both swore allegiance to Henry VI.” In the following July 
the battle of Northampton was fought, and Lord Grey de Ruthyn is 
credited with deciding it in favour of the Yorkists by his treacherous change 
of sides. In 1461 Wenlock entered London with Edward, fought for him 
at Towton, and was made a lord and Knight of the Garter.® But his 
adventures were not yet over. He held Calais for Edward IV against 
Warwick in 1470, but next year Commines found him decked with the 
Warwick badge ; he fought on the Lancastrian side at Tewkesbury, and was 
slain. If it be true that he was ‘cleft down witha battle-axe by the Duke 
of Somerset for not coming up in time, whereby that battle was lost,’ ’” it 
looks as though he meditated another turn, and Somerset did well to strike. 

Lord Grey de Rougemont, who remained loyal to the beaten side, was 
attainted in 1461, while his brother was made Lord High Treasurer in 
1463, and Earl of Kent in 1465. Edward IV married the widow of 
their cousin Sir John Grey, and Edmund shared in the exaltation of the family. 
His son George was one of the most splendid figures in the court of Henry VII.” 

But Richard, the third earl, impoverished his estate by gaming,’ and 
having received ‘greate sommes of money’ from Henry VII, finally made 


188 Cal, Pat. 1436-41, pp. 246, 282. 18 Proc. of P.C. v, 192. 

1 4nn, Dunst. 420. This is the last of the supplementary entries, and the only one in English. 

18% Paston Let. (ed. Gairdner), no. 239. 18 Dict. Nat. Biog. 

187 Paston Let. no. 342. Edmund had succeeded his grandfather Reginald in 1440-1 (Nicolas, Synopsis of 
eS es Nat. Biog. 18 Fenn’s note in Pasion Let. no. 424. 

19 Cgj, Pat. 1461-7, p. 283. 11 Collins, Peerage, ii, 34. 


199 « My Lord of Kent apon a sorelyd hors, bald, the harnes of Venys gold, with a deyp frynges of half 
yerd of lengh. My Lord of Kent cott was on (one) barr of cloth of gold, an oder (another) of cremysyn 
velvyt, pyrlyd, with a demy manche cut of (off) by the elbowe. Thyes be the lords that bare the bruyt.’ 


Paston Let. no. 953- 
13 Collins, Peerage, 11, 35. 
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over to the king all his manors and lands, including Ampthill, by 
an indenture dated 28 November 1508, Thomas Wolsey being one of the 
witnesses."* Ampthill was one of the favourite hunting seats of Henry VIII. 
He was there from 21 August to 3 September 1530, and again in September 
1531, and in July 1532 he was accompanied by Anne Boleyn. The Bishop 
of Bayonne, who was there for diplomatic purposes, describes how the king 
placed him with Lady Anne to shoot the deer as they passed, and how Anne 
gave him a hunting frock and hat, with a horn and a greyhound.” 

In sad contrast to this gay party was the sojourn of Catherine of Aragon 
at Ampthill in the following year. On her final parting from the king in 1531 
she lived first in various houses in Hertfordshire, and later Ampthill was placed 
by Henry at her disposal.” Of her life there we know but little."° That she 
was unhappy and bravely determined to make no surrender of her station as 
queen and lawful wife, stands out clearly from the accounts of two interviews 
with her. There is some record of the manner of her life a few months later 
at Buckden and at Kimbolton ; and there her time was mainly given to 
prayer and the offices of religion, and to needlework with her ladies in atten- 
dance.” On 10 May 1533 Cranmer, who had recently been elevated to the See 
of Canterbury (one might almost say ad 4oc), opened his court at Dunstable to 
adjudicate upon the king’s claim to divorce, and the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Bath and Wells sat with him. The priory had 
been selected as it was within reach of Ampthill.” The queen was cited to 
appear under the style of ‘ the Lady Catherine,’ but she refused to accept any 
decision save that of the pope, and made no appearance in person or by 
representative ; ‘ there came no servant of hers in Dunstable but only such as 
be brought in as witnesses’ to give evidence of her relations with Prince 
Arthur. She was accordingly declared contumacious, and on 23 May sentence 
was pronounced and formally recited in the Lady Chapel of the priory. 
On 3 July Lord Mountjoy, who was her chamberlain, and four other 
gentlemen of her household waited upon her at Ampthill to remonstrate 
with her for using the title of queen. They found her lying upon a 
pallet, as she had hurt her foot, and suffering from a bad cough. When 
she heard herself addressed as ‘ Princess Dowager,’ she at once took 
exception to the title. She would not even by silence admit that she had 
been other than the king’s honourable wife for twenty-four years, though she 


4 Cat. Anct. D. A 13485. ™ Extracts from Privy Purse Expenditure, Beds. N. and Q. i, 192. 

196 T. and P. Hen. VIII, v, 1187. 

‘7 The time of her arrival there is uncertain. Froude, Hist. Engi. (1875), i, 454, infers that she had 
‘entered on her sad tenancy as soon as the place had been evacuated by the gaudy hunting party of the pre- 
ceding summer,’ but she was at Hertford in November 1532 ; L. and P. Hen. VIII, v, 1520. 

88 Miss Strickland, Queens of Engl. (1851), ii, 539-40, attributes several of Catherine’s letters to this 
period, but the evidence of their date and place is not clear. 

® Harpsfield, Pretended Divorce of Hen. VIII (Camd. Soc.), 200. Of lace we hear nothing to support 
the late tradition of a connexion between her residence at Ampthill and Bedfordshire lace-making. She had 
come to England a girl of fifteen, and had lived here for more than a quarter ofa century. Of connexion 
between the methods or patterns of Spanish and Bedfordshire lace experts must be left to speak. Corroboration 
is sought in the fact that the lace-makers used to keep St. Catherine’s Day ; but this proves nothing, for few 
saints were more popular in the Middle Ages than St. Catherine. She was the patroness of schoolgirls, as 
St. Nicholas was of schoolboys, and the keeping of their days, as of those of St. Clement and the Holy 
Innocents, was condemned by Cranmer as a superstition ‘heretofore used’ (Rock, Church of our Fathers [ed. 
1904], iv, 255-6). For ‘Catherning’ on 25 November, see E. K. Chambers, Medieval Stage, i, 253. 

*° The distance between the two places is r1 miles as the crow flies, not ‘6 miles,’ as Froude carelessly 
repeats from Hall, Céron. (1809), 796. 

™ L. and P. Hen. VIII, vi, 470, 495-6, §28; S.P. Hen. VIII, i, 395. 
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was warned that if she persisted in opposing the king’s wish her daughter 
Mary might lose favour, and next day when the commissioners laid before 
her the report of their interview which they purposed to send to the king, 
she took a pen and struck out the words ‘ Princess Dowager’ wherever they 
occurred.” Soon after this interview she left Ampthill for the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s palace at Buckden in Huntingdonshire, and in the following May 
she moved to Kimbolton, where she died in January 1536.°% 

In 1541-2 Henry erected Ampthill into an honour, intending to erect 
there ‘sumptuous stately beautiful and princely buildings,’ and attached to it 
for that purpose the royal ‘manors lands and sites of monasteries’ in some 
thirty-five hamlets, towns, and parishes of Bedfordshire, besides others in 
Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire.™ 

When Henry summoned the momentous Parliament of 1529, a letter 
from Gardiner to Wolsey shows that the king was interested in the election 
of members for Bedfordshire.* Sir William Gascoyne and George Ack- 
worth, esq., were returned for the county, and John Baker and William | 
Bourne for the borough. About this time a change appears to have taken ' 
place in the status of the members for the borough. Those elected in 1541 
were William Johnson, ‘ gent.,’ and Michael Thrayle, ‘ generosus,’ and from 
that time onwards the members for county and borough are apparently 
of the same social class, and often belong to the same families. In 1562-3, 
for instance, John St. John, esq., and Lewis Mordaunt, esq., represented the 
county ; Oliver St. John, esq., and John Burgoyne, esq., the borough.” 

One of Henry’s most faithful servants was John Russell,” whom he 
made Baron Russell, and left as one of the executors of his will. In 1549 
Russell took a leading part in crushing the western insurrection, and was 
rewarded with the earldom of Bedford 1g January 1549-50." 

The history of the previous earls and dukes may be briefly summarized. 
Under Stephen, Hugh de Beaumont appears to have held the earldom for 
three years.** Edward III in 1366 conferred it on the husband of his 
daughter Isabella, Ingelram de Couci, who died in 1397 without a male 
heir,” and the titular connexion with the royal family was revived in 1414 
by the creation of the title Duke of Bedford for John the famous Regent of 
France, who died without issue in 1435.7" The next holder of the dukedom 
was George Neville, son of John, Marquis of Montagu, who received it in 
1470, but was degraded in 1478, on the ground that he had no ‘livelihood’ 
to support the honour.** After Bosworth Henry VII rewarded his uncle 
Jasper Tudor with the same title, but it again became extinct on his death in 
1495."% With the elevation of John Russell, however, the earldom entered 
on an uninterrupted history. About the same time he received the lands of 


202 §.P. Hen. VIII, i, 397-404. *8 Dict. Nat. Biog. 

34 Act 33 Hen. VIII, cap. 37. The Honour of Ampthill still retains its own coroner, and comprises 
thirty-four parishes in Beds. and ten in Bucks. ; ex inform. Deputy Coroner of Beds. 

305 7, and. P. Hen. VIII, iv (3), §993:- 08 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 

*7 The family belonged to the west of England, and Russell’s grandfather was three times Speaker of the 
House of Commons ; Dict. Nat. Biog. Sir John Russell. 

08 Dict. Nat. Biog. 309 See above, p. 24. ™° Dict. Nat. Biog. Edw. III. ™ Dict. Nat. Biog. 

72 Ibid. Sir James Ramsay, Lanc. and York, ii, 426, suggests that the title was wanted by Edward IV 
for his third son George, who died in infancy, and who is described as Duke of Bedford on his tomb at Windsor. 

3 Gough, Camden’s Brit. i, 3326, cites ‘Kniveton, MS. note on Vincent’ as authority for the statement 
that the Princess Mary was made Countess of Bedford in 1537. 
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Woburn Abbey,” but neither he nor his son Francis, the second earl, was 
closely associated with the county. 

Nothing of political importance is recorded as occurring in the 
county in Mary’s reign, or in the early years of Elizabeth. In 1575, 
however, the connexion between Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, which 
had existed for at least 450 years, was broken by the appointment of separate 
sheriffs.”"® 

When the threats of Spanish invasion culminated in 1588 in the coming : 
of the Armada, the force contributed to the defence of the country by Bed-! 
fordshire consisted of seventeen lances, forty light horse, and 500 foot,” and a 
list of some who furnished money is extant, containing thirty-three names. 
The contributions are all of £25 with the exception of seven, George 
Keaynsham, esq., and William Stone, esq., giving £50 each, and John Bur- 
goyne, esq., Richard Charnock, esq., William Duncombe, esq., Philip Johns, 
gentleman, and Thomas Cheyney, gentleman, £40 each. Of those who gave 
£25, Walter Luke, William Adams, Thomas Parratt, Francis Farrer, Henry 
Edwards, William Clerke, John Davie, and Oliver Scroggs, are entered with 
the addition gen. (gentleman); Humphrey Fitzwilliam, Richard Harding, and 
John Catesbie are called esq. Thomas Hawes is described as a tanner, and 
Richard Crawley as a yeoman, while the names of John Clerke, Henry 
Fairie, William Audley, Thomas Ympie, Christopher Estwick, Henry Lodge, 
Nicholas Denton, Thomas Spicer a/ias Alder, John Crawley, Matthew Hans- 
combe, George Butler, George Smythe, and Robert Bellamy the elder, appear 
without addition.” 

In connexion with the Gunpowder Plot John Story, a servant of Percy, 
was under examination at Hockliffe on 8 November 1605; Percy and 
Wright had passed in haste through Hockliffe on 5 November, where Story 
was awaiting them with a relay of horses.** But this is a mere chance 
connexion arising from the fact that Hockliffe lies on Watling Street between 
Dunstable and Brickhill. There was one village in Bedfordshire in which, if 
anywhere, complicity with the plot might be suspected. The Mordaunts 
of Turvey were true to the old religion, and Henry Lord Mordaunt fell 
under suspicion, and was committed to the Tower ; he was brought before 
the Star Chamber, fined, and released from custody 3 June 1606.7” 

James I frequently hunted in Bedfordshire, for not only was a warrant 
issued on 4 October 1603 for Sir Robert Dormer, Master of the Hawks, 
to preserve the king’s game in the county and to punish offenders,” but 
thirteen years later, 5 August 1616, the king requested Lord St. John and 
other knights and gentlemen of the county ‘to remedy the decay of game in 
those parts on penalty of his heavy displeasure, and of his withholding his 
presence from those parts, which he has usually visited every second year, for 
sporting. In July 1608, Alexander St. John was knighted at Bletsoe ; 
William Crayford at Ampthill, 21 July 1621; Francis Stanton at Bletsoe, 


"4 Dict. Nat. Biog. 

* P.R.O. List. The last sheriff of the two counties was Ralph Astrey, who was appointed 15 Nov. 1 5745 
* and George Rotherham became Sheriff of Bedfordshire 15 Nov. 1575. 

*° Acts of P.C. xvi, 169, 171. 

"7 Names of the Nobility, Gentry, and others who contributed . . . in 1588 (1798), 3-4. 

*8 Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1603-10, p. 245. 

* Collins, Peerage. He wis the father of the first Earl of Peterborough. 

”° Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1603-10, p. 43. ™ Thid. 1611-18, p. 389. 
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three days later; Samuel Luke, at Houghton Lodge 20 July 1624, and the 
High Sheriff, Francis Clerke, ‘in the way between Bletsoe and Castle 
Ashby,” King James being this year in his progress in Bedfordshire,’ ** 
while Charles I at Ampthill in July 1627 knighted George Russel of Rouge- 
mont and Henry Anstey of Woodend.” 

The religious aspect of the troubles leading to the Civil War is dealt 
with in another article. With regard to the other question which occu- 
pied the minds of Englishmen—the legality of the methods by which the 
Crown endeavoured to procure money without recourse to Parliament— 
the temper of Hampden did not fail to find sympathy in a county so closely 
associated with Buckinghamshire. By a writ of 4 August 1635 Bedford- 
shire was assessed at £3,000 for ship-money,” and the town of Bedford 
complained that it was rated too highly in comparison with the county.”* 
On 18 November Humphrey Monoux, the sheriff, was called before the Privy 
Council to show why he had been backward in executing the writ, and was 
ordered to proceed ‘without making any doubts.’””’ Next spring the new 
sheriff, Sir Richard Gery, was also accused of remissness.”* His reply was 
that the ‘sheriffwick’ had come to him so unexpectedly that most of his 
time was ‘exacted’ in fitting himself for the business of the office ; his pre- 
decessor had gathered up what was willingly paid, ‘the residue left to collect 
has to be compelled or is not to be had’; but he would do his best." The 
writ of 1635 was reissued on 12 August 1636.%° On 29 April 1637 John 
Whitaker, mayor of Bedford, took a receipt for £100,*' and on g May 
Henry Chester, sheriff of the county, paid in £1,300 of what was due.** 
In September there was a fresh writ, and it would appear that some [200 
was still due from 660 persons in March 1637-8. On 22 February 
1637-8 Sir William Boteler, the sheriff, writing to Secretary Nicholas, men- 
tioned ‘two men of Nether Gravenhurst’ as ‘refusing to make a tax upon 
their town,’ but hoped to be able to influence them without the interference 
of the Council. ‘Three months later (May 1638) he found ‘so sudden and 
so general a backwardness in the King’s service that I must be enforced to 
trouble the Council Table with some delinquents.’ The constable and others 
of Tilsworth had disobeyed his warrants, and he had enjoined them to 
appear at Whitehall. John Gregory of Eversholt, too, he had bound over 
to appear for refusing to collect and distrain, but he thought that no 
extreme measures would be necessary.** There were several other cases 
in the course of the year of remissness on the part of collectors of the 
tax.%> In November, by a new writ, Bedfordshire was assessed at 
£1,100," but in 1639 arrears still due on the earlier writs were slowly 
coming in.” 


722 Beds. N. and Q.i, 211 (from Lansd. MS. 887, B.M.). 

323 [bid. 96 (from Archer MSS., Houghton Conquest). ™4 Ibid. 211 (ut sup.). 
5 Referred to in Ca/. S.P. Dom. 1635-6, p. 221. 

26 Ibid. 1625-49, pp. 544-53 undated, but attributed to 1636. 


737 Thid. 1635, p. 487. 8 Thid. 1635-6, p. 285. 9 Tbhid. 1625-49, p. 528. 
30 Ibid. 1637, p. 38. A certificate of assessment dated 27 June 1637 gives a total of £2,860; 
ibid. 247 731 Ibid. 38. 733 Thid. 86. 


oe A document, P.R.O. case E. Chas. I, No. 2, calendared as ‘ Assessment for ship money in co. Bedford 
upon the writ of Sept. 1637,’ and attributed to Mar. 1637~8 (Cad. S.P. Dom. 1625-49, p. 574), is apparently 
a list of defaulters with the amount of the default. 
"4 Cal, S.P. Dom. 1637-8, p. 272. 35 Ibid. 432. 7° Ibid. 417, 429, 440; ibid. 1638-9, pp. 26, 39. 
*3/ Thid. 95. 88 Ibid. 392, 5303 ibid. 1639, pp. 197,458. 
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In February 1638-9 the Earl of Cleveland, lord-lieutenant of Bed- 


fordshire, was ordered to provide 200 men from the ‘trained bands’ for the 
Scottish campaign, and during the following months the working of the 
machinery may be traced in certificates or indentures between deputy- 
lieutenants and conductors for conveying soldiers to rendezvous, a list of 
11 men from Bedfordshire who deserted on the march, and warrants for the 
arrest of Sir Henry Campion, Edward Rolt, Edmund Waller, Lady Atkins, 
and others as defaulters at musters, with their subsequent examination before 
the Council." In the summer of 1640 a fresh demand was made for 400 
men, and there appears to have been a good deal of resistance. By 22 May 
Cleveland said he had already raised 300 men, and he expected the remain- 
ing 100 to be ready a week later. But the money for ‘coat and conduct’ 
came far short of what was expected, and writing on 13 June the Earl 
of Northumberland included Bedfordshire among the counties which were 
“so restive that we shall not get nearly our number of men from them.’ 

To the Long Parliament the county sent up at first three opponents 
of the Government, Sir Oliver Luke of Haynes, one of the knights of the 
shire, and his son Sir Samuel Luke of Cople Woodend, and Sir Beauchamp 
St. John of Bletsoe, the borough members. Sir Oliver’s Royalist colleague, 
Lord Wentworth, son of the Earl of Cleveland, was raised to the peerage 
a month later, and his place was taken by Sir John Burgoyne, who belonged 
to the opposition, so that Bedfordshire was one of the few counties voting 
solidly against the policy of the court.” 

In January 1640-1** a petition went up from the nobility, knights, 
and others, of the county, to manifest their affection to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and praying for the continuance of the present form of Church 
government, and that statutes against offenders be put into execution. On 
16 March another petition from the county was presented to Parliament by 
Sir John Burgoyne and two thousand others, including the high sheriff, 
knights, esquires, and inhabitants of the county of Bedford, who rode 
through London in procession. Nehemiah Wallington saw ‘above two 
thousand of these men come riding from Finsbury fields, four in a rank, 
with their protestations in their hats.’ They thanked Parliament for 
having in so short space done so much in the removal of innovations in 
religion and illegal taxes, for the abolition of the Star Chamber and 
Court of High Commission, and the taking away of the bishops’ votes in 
Parliament, and asked for the removal of evil councillors, the punishment 
of delinquents, and the removal of burdensome and scandalous ceremonies 
and of corrupt and scandalous ministers ; for the provision and mainten- 
ance of learned, pious, and conscientious ministers, and reparation to 
ministers unjustly and frivolously deprived ; for a ‘faithful magistracie and a 
painfull ministrie.’** It was ordered that the Speaker should thank the 
gentlemen of Bedfordshire for this petition. 

The nobility of the county were almost equally divided between King 
and Parliament. Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, enjoyed a very high 


™° Cal. S.P. Dom. 1638-9, p. 514 3 ibid. 1639, pp. 100, 103, 193, 201-24, 247, 250. 

™ Tbid. 1640, p. 206. ae Ibid. 294. , , 3a Ret, of Mend, of Parl. 
* Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1640-1, pp. 445-6. ™* Hist, Notices, ti, 31. 
*° Broadside quoted by Brown, Fosn Bunyan, 16 ; the references are to the 2nd edition (1886), 
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reputation, and his death, g May 1641, was regarded by both parties as a 
calamity. Clarendon describes him as one who ‘rather desired to bind up 
those wounds which were made than to make them wider by entertaining 
new jealousies between king and people,’ ** as ‘a wise man, and of too great 
and plentiful a portion to wish a subversion of the government,’ *” and ‘the 
greatest person of interest in the popular party.’** On the outbreak of 
hostilities, his son William, who had sat in the Long Parliament and had 
succeeded to his father’s seat in the Lords as fifth earl, took service for the 
Parliament, and, commanding the reserve of horse at Edgehill, helped to turn 
a defeat into a drawn battle.“ In 1643 he went with the Earl of Holland 
to Oxford, where he was graciously received and pardoned by the king, but 
got cold welcome from the Royalists.*° He fought on the king’s side at the 
first battle of Newbury," but returned to London by the end of the year,” 
and after that took no active part inthe conflict. His property was sequestered, 
but the sequestration was taken off in 1644.%* A more active supporter of 
the king was the Earl of Cleveland, to whom the success of Cropredy Bridge 
in 1644 was mainly due; ** but he was taken prisoner at the second battle of 
Newbury in the same year,"* and passed most of his time in prison, with 
intervals of parole, till the end of 1648.%* His son, Lord Wentworth, also 
fought gallantly as a Royalist.*” Henry, Earl of Peterborough, after some 
hesitation took the same side, raised a troop, and was wounded at the first 
battle of Newbury,** and he and his brother John took part in the Earl of 
Holland’s rising in 1648. Finally, Lord Capel of Warden Abbey, who 
had sat in the Long Parliament as member for Hertfordshire, but had been 
made a peer in August 1641, raised a troop of horse at his own cost. Of 
his fate something will be said later. 

Besides these noblemen, a considerable number of the gentry of Bedford- 
shire supported the king. William Gery of Bushmead raised a troop of 
horse, and his brother George was captured at Naseby.*" The former was one 
of the delinquents whose estates were decimated in 1655,” and in July 1660 
his son William petitioned for a commissionership of excise, one claim 
being that his ‘father lost his whole estate by adhering to the late king.’** 
Others who fought for the king or actively supported him were Sir Lewis 
Dyve, William and Richard Taylor of Clapham, who were both taken 
prisoners, Spencer Potts of Chalgrave, Thomas Joyce, vicar of Haynes, 
Sir Francis Crawley of Luton, one of the judges who had decided against 
Hampden on ship-money ; Edward and John Russell, brothers of the Earl of 
Bedford, Sir William Palmer of Hill (in Warden), the widow and son of 
John Wingate of Harlington, Sir Peter Osborn of Chicksands, Richard 
Conquest of Houghton, Robert Spencer of Eaton Socon, young Robert 
Audley of Northill, and Michael Grigg of Dunstable ; while among those 
who did not take up arms, but declared their sympathies, were Sir George 
Bynnion of Eaton Socon, Sir Edward Ashton of Wymington, Sir Thomas 


26 FTis¢, Rebellion, bk. iii, 178. "Ibid. 28. 48 Thid. 191. 

#9 Ibid. vi. 79, 81. 0 Tbid. vii, 189.  Thid. 241. 

*? Thid. 248. 353 Lords? Fourn. vi, 529, 634. *4 Clarendon, op. cit. vill, 64-6 
5 Thid. 157. 358 Dict. Nat. Biog. 57 Thid. 

23 Thid. a *59 See below, p. 53- ; a Collins, Peerage, ii, 309. 

*61 Brown, op. cit. 43. 8 Thurloe, State Papers, iv, 513. Cal. §.P. Dom. 1660-1, p. 151 


61 The name also appears as Dyves, Dive, and Dives, but Dyve is the best-accredited form. 
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Leigh of Leighton, Sir Robert Napier of Luton, Charles Ventris of Shefford, 
Sir John Huet of Thurley, Sir Lodovick Dier of Colmworth, Charles Upton 
of Tempsford, Humphrey Freemonger of Stanbridge, Simley of Wootton, 
Watson of Ampthill, Yarway and Brown of Kempston, and Owen Brett of 
Southill.% The list of decimations of 1655 adds George Blundel of Carding- 
ton, Richard Farmer of Westoning, Fettiplace of Little Barford, Hilsden of 
Hockley (Hockliffe), Audley of Biggleswade.** But though this seems a 
considerable list, so little support could they look for in their own county that 
few or none of them exerted themselves there; Sir Lewis Dyve alone appears 
to have made any effort to awaken a Royalist party, and he was quite unsuc- 
cessful. The king had not there ‘any visible party or one fixed quarter.’ *”” 

The leading men in the county who voted or fought on the other side 
were the Earl of Kent of Wrest Park, who continued to sit in the House of 
Lords throughout the war,*® and the Earl of Bolingbroke, who died in 1646,” 
having already lost his eldest son, Oliver Lord St. John of Bletsoe, at Edge- 
hill in 1642.” The Earl of Elgin (to use his Scottish title) continued to 
reside at Ampthill, and sat in the House of Lords as Lord Bruce.*” Besides 
these the Lukes of Haynes and Cople, Sir Beauchamp St. John of Bletsoe, the 
Alstons of Odell, the Cockaynes of Hatley, the Burgoynes of Potton, and the 
great majority of the county, appear to have sided with the Parliament. 

Bedfordshire was united in the Midland Association with the counties 
of Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, Rutland, Northampton, Buckingham, 
and Huntingdon, under the command of Lord Grey of Groby, Lord Stam- 
ford’s son; and the ordinance under which they were associated was 
passed on 15 December 1642,"” five days before that which authorized the 
formation of the more celebrated Eastern Association of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex and Hertfordshire.** The original members of the 
Bedfordshire Committee were Sir Beauchamp St. John, Sir John Burgoyne, 
Sir Thomas Alston, Sir Oliver Luke, Sir Samuel Luke, Sir Roger Burgoyne ; 
Thomas Rolt, William Duncombe, James Beverley, Thomas Sadler, Samuel - 
Browne, Humphrey Monoux, John Vaux, Robert Stanton, esquires, and 
Mr. Cator of Kempston. 

The first act of hostility occurred in July 1642, when Sir Samuel 
Luke assisted the messenger sent by Parliament to apprehend Sir Lewis 
Dyve, who was trying to remedy the weakness of the Royalist party in the 
county, at Bromham Hall, which lies close to the south bank of the Ouse, 
some two miles west of Bedford. The arrest was resisted ; Luke received 
several wounds, and Dyve escaped by swimming the river, whereupon his 
house was so thoroughly plundered that nothing but a store of grain could be 
found in it upon a later visit. It was reported that Dyve had had 500 
bullets cast, and came into the town of Bedford saying, ‘ Now, you Round- 
heads, I have provided for you.’ ** He was wounded in the first skirmish of 
the war, at Powicke Bridge, near Worcester, 23 September,’ and does not 
appear to have fought at Edgehill, 23 October, where Luke commanded a 


7° Brown, loc. cit. * Thurloe, loc. cit. *’ Clarendon, op. cit. vi, 327. 

* Lords’ Fourn. passim. He died in 1651 ; Dict. Nat. Biog. ac 

7 Collins, Peerage, ili, 79. * Clarendon, op. cit. vi, 93. 

*) Lords Fourn. passim. ” Tbid. v, 493. ™3 Thid. 505, 

™ Commons’ Fourn. ii, 548; Lords’ Journ. v, 246, 268. See also Gent. Mag. xciii, pt. 2, p. 28 ; and 
Brown, op. cit. 45. ”* Clarendon, op. cit. vi, 45. , 
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troop of horse.”* On 2 November an order of the House of Commons 
bade Luke seize Dyve’s horses, as well as those of Sir William Boteler (of 
Biddenham) and Lord Capel,” and on 4 January 1642-3 he was commissioned 
by the Earl of Essex to raise a regiment of dragoons in Bedfordshire.”” 

In the spring Cromwell was busy clearing the ‘ Cavendishers’*” out 
of South Lincolnshire, and he may have had assistance from the Bedfordshire 
forces, as on 10 April he wrote to Sir John Burgoyne asking for the 
assistance of ‘dragooners,’ as ‘these plunderers draw near.’—‘If you can 
contribute anything to our aid, let us speedily participate thereof.’ 
Throughout the war the east side of Bedfordshire was never seriously 
threatened,” but the north and west boundary from St. Neots to Dunstable 
in the south was subject to attack and inroad until the king’s surrender to 
the Scots in 1646. 

Essex occupied Reading on 15 April 1643, and next day moved upon 
Oxford. But the Royalist troops were soon active in his rear. Rupert 
sallied out from Oxford on 17 June, and early next morning surprised Luke’s 
Bedfordshire regiment in its quarters at Chinnor, killing 50 and taking 120 
prisoners.” ‘Their commander was not with them, but later in the same day 
* great-spirited little Sir Samuel Luke’ fought by Hampden’s side at Chal- 
grove, and ‘ escaped without hurt, though thrice taken prisoner.’** He at 
once began to levy recruits for his regiment, and a warrant issued in his 
name at this time has been preserved in the pages of a Royalist newspaper,” 
which says that ‘horrible Sir Samuel Luke sent his Deputies notice, but to 
what end, you may see by this intercepted Warrant, directed 


To THE CoNSTABLES AND INHABITANTS OF SALFORD 


These are to signifie unto you, that it is Sir Samuel Lukes desire that it be published 
in your Parish with all speed, that he will no longer dally with, or by any more faire wayes 
or meanes claw his Countrey-men, seeing it is almost altogether vaine and fruitlesse, but 
he is resolved that if all persons in every Parish betwixt 16 and 60, being able to carry 
Armes, shall not severally appeare at Laighton on Monday morning next by seven of the 
clock with all provisions with them and Armes and Weapons for the service of the State 
and their owne safety, he will proceed against such cold and insensible persons and Parishes 
of this County with that rigour and severitie as is done in other places, that the good 
may not remaine always scoft and derided at, but that they may receive such ease and com- 
fort by his proceedings as is agreable to all manner of equitie and good conscience; and to 
let them know that all such as doe come are to march away presently and therefore 
desire them to come provided for that purpose; fayle you not hereof, and to bring a list 
of the names of every man, at your perils. 


Todington, July 1, 1643. Tuomas Ports.’ 
776 Dict. Nat. Biog. 377 Commons’ Fourn. ii, 846. 8 Thid. iii, 1568. 
79 So called from their leader, Charles Cavendish, who was killed at Gainsborough in July 1643; Dict. 


Nat. Biog. 
28 Carlyle, Cromwell (1871), i, 123. A letter upbraiding the ‘ Biggleswade dormice’ for their slowness 


_ in-coming, is, however, one of the Squire forgeries ; ibid. ii, App. 280. 


51 The comparative safety from attack of the eastern part of the county led to the transference of Sir 
Robert Cotton’s famous library, or part of it, to Stratton near Biggleswade, where it was preserved in a 
house belonging to the heiress of the Anderson family, who was at once the step-daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cotton, and the wife of John, his son by his first marriage. Dict. Nat. Biog. Sir Robert Cotton ; Stukeley, 
Itin. Cur. (1776), 78 3 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 37. 

78° Gardiner, Civil War, i, 176 ; the references are to ed. 1, in three volumes. 

283 Parliament Scout, no. 1 (20-7 June). A week later West Wycombe was ravaged by the Royalists 
under Urry, and according to some accounts Luke opposed him with success. Parl Scout, ut sup. ; Perfect 
Diurnal, no. 1 (26 June-3 July). According to the Par/. Scout, no, 2 (29 June-6 July), however, it was 
Sir Philip Stapleton who engaged him (unsuccessfully), and this is adopted by Gardiner. 

%4 Mercurius Aulicus, 2-8 July. Toddington is 5 miles east of Leighton Buzzard, and Salford 9 miles north. 
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The committee of Bedfordshire was urged to use all possible diligence to 
recruit his regiment, and he was thanked for his services by the House of 
Commons, 5 July. In the early part of July Rupert was about Buck- 
ingham, and Essex at Aylesbury and at Brickhill on the western border 
of Bedfordshire. During August both armies were busy with the siege and 
relief of Gloucester ; and on 20 September the first battle of Newbury was 
fought. Rupert and Urry ® sallied out from Oxford on 15 October to plunder 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, while Sir Lewis Dyve established him- 
self at Newport Pagnell, where he began to throw up fortifications."” Dyve 
had made a raid into Bedfordshire, and at Ampthill, 4 October, captured a 
committee of ‘ well-affected gentry and freeholders,’ who had been appointed 
by Parliament to sequestrate the estates of the Royalists, and carried them off 
to Oxford,” his presence encouraging the Royalists to hold a commission of 
array at Shefford.® Rupert’s force attacked the town of Bedford, ‘ occupied 
as a strong quarter by the enemy’? under Sir John Norris. ‘Such was the 
cowardice of the trained-bands, or rather malignancy, that not a man of 
them would stir,’ so that Norris was compelled to surrender the town, 
though he himself escaped, while about the same time the Michaelmas fair 
at Dunstable furnished much booty, and Luke’s house was pillaged.” 

The occupation of Newport Pagnell was regarded as even more serious 
than that of Reading, for not only did it cut communication between London 
and the north—that had already been cut by the Royalist occupation of 
Towcester, some ten miles north of Stony Stratford—but it directly threatened 
the district of the Eastern Association, of which Bedfordshire seems always 
to have been regarded as an outpost. It was particularly important that no 
trouble should be given in that direction, as Manchester had now taken Lynn, 
and Cromwell was getting into touch with the Fairfaxes at Hull from his 
base in the Eastern Associated counties. ‘The advance upon Reading was 
promptly abandoned, and the London regiments followed Essex along Watling 
Street through Dunstable and Little Brickhill for Newport. On 28 October 
Dyve abandoned his rising fortifications, which were at once occupied by a 
detachment of Essex’s army, while another detachment fortified St. Albans. 
‘ Whatever happened elsewhere the line of communication with the north 
must be firmly held.’** The money urgently needed for the completion of 
Sir Lewis Dyve’s works at Newport Pagnell was opportunely provided by 
the heavy fines inflicted upon two of the judges who had given judgement 
for the legality of ship-money.** Skippon was there towards the end of 
November,” and when Essex’s army drew off in December, Sir Samuel Luke 
was left in command. Newport was constituted a garrison by an ordinance 
dated 18 December 1643,” and was of great importance as a frontier post. 
Bedfordshire was required to send into it a month later 225 ‘able and armed 


> Commons Fourn. ili, 1565. 

*° The name also appears as Hurry, but Urry is the form adopted in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
*7 Gardiner, op. cit. i, 285. *88 Perfect Diurnal, no. 12. 

* Gent. Mag. xciii, pt. 2, p. 30, quoting Certain Informations, 30 Oct. 
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men’ out of a total of 1,200, and to pay £750 a month for its support, out 
of a total of £4,000; the county was, by an ordinance of 13 December 1643, 
paying £952 monthly for the support of the army.® Newport continued 
to be largely garrisoned and supported by Bedfordshire throughout the war, 
and it was there that John Bunyan served.** Luke, who had been appointed 
scout-master-general to the army, and had done good service in that capacity, 
was an able and active governor. He co-operated with Cromwell in the 
capture of Hillesden House, 4 March 1643-4, and in May his men went 
so far afield as to attack a Royalist force at Islip. 

In the campaign of 1644 Charles met the combined advances of Essex 
and Waller by mancuvring with a small mobile force to engage one or other 
of them separately. Early in June Essex was in Dorsetshire,*" while Charles 
continued his rapid marching and counter-marching about Oxford, and finally 
arrived at Buckingham on 22 June, ‘with Waller toiling heavily after him.’ 
The king now hesitated whether to go north to York, to attack the Associated 
counties, or to make for London. There was great alarm in the capital, and 
Major-General Browne was dispatched to protect the country between 
London and Buckingham. The committees of several of the counties of the 
Eastern Association were ordered to send their trained bands to his assistance, 
and he soon had as many as 3,000 men, but was short of horse.** It was 
not safe for infantry to march alone over the open country beyond St. 
Albans, so Colonel Norton was sent with a body of cavalry, detailed from 
the siege of Basing House. The Royalist head quarters remained at Bucking- 
ham for four days, the king wasting time by sending to Oxford for advice. 
‘ When the answer came it was too late. Waller was close at his heels, and 
without fighting it was impossible to shake him off.’ 

Those four days, 22-6 June, were full of trouble for the nearer parts 
of Bedfordshire. As he had a large force of cavalry the king apparently 
detached parties to operate in different directions, one plundering Leighton 
Buzzard, and another Dunstable, while another seems to have swept round to 
the north through Hockliffe and Woburn as though to march on Bedford. 
At Dunstable the Royalists ‘entered the Towne when the people were at 
Church, not contenting themselves with plunder, but made a great disturb- 
ance, cutting and slashing the people in the Church, and shot a case of Pistols 
~ at the Minister in the Pulpit, but missed him; and afterwards abused him 
very inhumanely. The like outrage they committed at divers Townes and 
Villages thereabouts and at Woodborne (Woburn), the Earl of Bedford’s house. 
They also faced Newport Pannell, but Sir Samuel Luke let fly two or three 
of his great peeces, which set them packing.’** Browne was at this time 
at Barnet, whence he sent a dispatch dated 24 June: ‘The enemy, as I am 
credibly informed, number 10,000, and as many Horse as Foot, quartered 
about Dunstable and Leyton.’** Browne, having received notice of Waller’s 
intended attack upon the king, sent out summons for a rendezvous at Dun- 
stable on the night of 28 June.*” From Dunstable his force marched to 
Berkhampstead to meet Colonel Norton’s cavalry and supplies of ammunition 
from London ;** Bedfordshire then ceased to be the scene of operations. 


8 Commons Fourn, iii, 340. 9 See note by Mrs. Lomas in Carlyle’s Cromtwell (ed. 1904), i, 205. 
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The importance of Newport Pagnell however, as ‘so considerable 2 
frontier’ “® of the Eastern Association, continued, and constant pressure had to 
be exerted on the Association by the authorities in London for its maintenance. 
Further levies from Bedfordshire were ordered for the garrison on 15 August 
1644," and on 25 October the Committee of Both Kingdoms promised 
that some of the forces then in the field should relieve the local garrison as 
soon as the time for winter quarters arrived ; meanwhile it must not be with- 
drawn.’ In November Luke complained that he had ‘about 800 men in- 
the town and no pay. Bedfordshise men make a fair show and tell them 
strange things.’*? Accordingly the Committee of Both Kingdoms sent a 
remonstrance to the Bedfordshire Committee: —‘ Newport cannot subsist with- 
out maintenance for its garrison. If you will not pay your proportion why 
should not others also forbear? We shall take care you shall not be in this 
particular instrumental to your own ruin.’ ** Once more, in January 1644-5, 
Luke asked for 300 men, and on 12 April Bedfordshire sent ‘some pressed 
men.’** The inefficiency of the local organization is also illustrated by a 
complaint from Browne, who was holding Abingdon. In August 1644 he 
received a reinforcement from Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, which brought 
no supply of ‘ gunpowder, match, or bullet,’ and was already in want of 
money ; ‘the soldiers begin to dispute their duty for want of it.’ 

On the establishment of the New Model army in January 1644-5, with 
a strength of 14,000 foot, 6,000 horse, and 1,000 dragoons, the monthly 
contribution charged upon Bedfordshire was {£1,000.%° In fixing this 
amount the burden of the Newport and Bedford garrisons was taken into 
consideration. A later ordinance of 3 September 1645 provided for the 
maintenance and pay of the garrisons of Newport Pagnell, Bedford, King’s 
Lynn, Huntingdon, and Cambridge by a monthly assessment of £3,746, of 
which Bedford was to pay £173, and it was carefully notified that those 
liable for payment (as above) to Sir Thomas Fairfax’s army were also liable 
under the new ordinance. The strength of the garrisons was to be as 
follows: Newport, 800 foot and 120 horse; Bedford, 80 foot and 40 
dragoons ; Huntingdon the same ; Cambridge, 120 foot and 10 horse ; Lynn, 
1,000 foot.” Besides paying these contributions the county had to keep its 
local trained bands in readiness for immediate action if necessary, and Captain 
Ramsay’s Scottish troop was quartered in the county at a charge of £80 per 
week." The burden was not indeed entirely borne by the supporters of the 
Parliament. In the spring of 1644, a year before this, the sequestration which 
had been so rudely interrupted by Sir Lewis Dyve in the preceding autumn 
was going on steadily, G. Palmer writing on 6 April that ‘ Bedds is wholly 
done, not having the like cause of impediment as Bucks.’ The annual 
value of the sequestrations made on houses, lands and woods in the town and 
county of Bedford was £4,700, and the total amount sent up to London 
between 1644 and 1647 was £9,659.%° There was great dissatisfaction 


°° Cal. 8.P. Dom. 1644-5, p. 32. 9 Tbid. 1644, p. 428. " Thid. 1644—5, p. 71. 
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notwithstanding this involuntary aid from the Royalists, and on 7 May 
1645 a remonstrance from Bedfordshire was presented to the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms by the Earls of Bolingbroke and Elgin. The in- 
habitants complained that in the last two years they had been ‘ damnified’ 
by free quarters, taking of horses, and other charges not imposed by 
Parliament, £50,000 at least. They desired allowance of quarter out 
of the money advanced to Fairfax, as they could not both find free 
quarter and pay the tax for his army. Unless they received compensation 
for their losses and relief from these burdens they could not possibly pay 
the taxes laid on them, amounting to at least {£2,281 monthly, besides 
£4,000 charged on them for the Scots’ advance, ‘ which being all now rated 
and accordingly demanded no other answer can be received from many but 
that they have no money nor means of raising it.’ ‘Many troopers of 
Dalbier’s regiment are returned into the county to the intolerable burden of 
the inhabitants, and Captain Ramsay’s troop, which has been in the county 
most of the winter, is still there.’ There had been of late within three days 
two hundred robberies by soldiers; ‘and this has much disheartened the 
county in the Parliament’s service.’ The reply of the committee was that it 
had no power to dispose of money, but that there was an ordinance of Par- 
liament dealing with free quarter, taking of horses, &c. ; quarter ought to be 
refused except on a quartermaster’s warrant, and those who committed robbery 
ought to be apprehended ; the complaint about a double charge for Fairfax’s 
army should be laid before the House, while Dalbier’s troop had already been 
ordered to leave the county, and Ramsay’s should speedily remove.” It did 
so ten days later with a fortnight’s pay.” 

On 31 May the Bedfordshire Committee was requested to supply 400 
foot for the siege of Oxford,”* and on 1 June the Committee of Both Kingdoms 
wrote to Sir Samuel Luke and the committee at Newport Pagnell authorizing 
them to call in assistance from the surrounding county for the defence of the 
place, and to fetch in provisions for horse and foot. Application was made 
to Bedfordshire to pay the arrears due for the garrison, as the capture of 
Leicester by the Royalists on 31 May had made the committee solicitous for 
the adjacent garrisons,** and Luke complained that he had only 600 men 
where 2,000 were required, and was very badly provisioned for a siege. 
Men from the Newport garrison had distinguished themselves in the defence 
of Leicester, but John Bunyan was not of the number, as has been frequently 
asserted.** The works at Bedford might however be ‘slighted’ if the Bed- 
fordshire Committee thought well, and in that case the men of the garrison 
were to be sent to Cromwell at Ely,’ but this does not appear to have been 
done.** On 6 June Bedford was recommended to Fairfax as a suitable place 
at which to effect his junction with the forces of the Association. He was 

_then ‘about’ Newport, and was at Stony Stratford on the gth, while the 
king’s army lay about Daventry and Towcester.¥* On the 11th Bedford- 
shire was required to join Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire in 
supplying Fairfax’s army with provisions;*° the Hertfordshire horse and 
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foot were expected to be at Bedford that night, where Cromwell was also 
expected with his dragoons from Cambridge." ‘Our army being very 
nigh the king’s army we know not how soon they may engage.’ The 
tension was soon relieved by the battle of Naseby on 14 June 1645. 

After this signal defeat the king withdrew to Raglan, where he found 
himself threatened by Leven and the Scots from the north and by Fairfax 
from the south. The latter complained that the Associated counties were 
anything but prompt in sending their full tale of men, or in checking 
desertion ;*° and Bedfordshire was asked to send him 150 more recruits.“ 
The king wrote to Rupert on 3 August that ‘as a mere soldier or statesman’ 
he now saw no probability but of his ruin, though he was resolved to hold 
to the cause of God, his successors, and his friends.** On 5 August he left 
Cardiff, and was at Doncaster by the 18th, where he found himself in 
danger between Scottish and English forces. ‘In his desperation he resolved 
to make a dash upon the Associated counties,’ ** and, eager to avoid being 
overtaken by Leslie, who was ‘demurring about Nottingham,’ *” he hurried 
south with a force of about 2,200 horse and 400 foot.** Reaching 
Huntingdon on Sunday, 24 August,*? he heard of Montrose’s victory at 
Kilsyth, which assured him of relief from Leslie; but Poyntz was on his track, 
and, as he had not sufficient force for any serious attempt, all he could do 
was ‘to make a show of marching to the Associated counties,’ and hasten 
round by Bedfordshire through Oxford to Worcester.“ His troops took 
and plundered Huntingdon, and, as he marched through Huntingdonshire 
and north Bedfordshire, roving parties of cavalry stripped the country of 
everything valuable on which they could lay their hands. It was all one to 
them whether they despoiled Royalists or Parliamentarians. ‘To say the 
truth,’ confessed one of the king’s warmest supporters, ‘our horse made all 
men delinquents where they quartered thereabouts.’ ** On Monday they 
reached Bedford and Barton ;** the king slept at Woburn on Monday and 
Tuesday nights, and next day was at the Earl of Carnarvon’s house at Wing.* 
This hasty raid was the last appearance of Royalist troops in Bedfordshire 
until the second outbreak of civil war in 1648. 

The demands on the county now became less burdensome. On 
21 October 100 men were sent to serve against Newark,“ and on 
10 December the gentlemen of Bedfordshire were desired to send money 
to those of this county in service there and at Belvoir.“* In January 1645-6 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms wrote to Colonel Whalley with reference 
to the quartering of his horse in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, ‘whereby 
places wholly in our power are wasted and rendered unable to pay taxes,’ 
and bidding him quarter his horse and dragoons in ‘the enemy’s country.’ ** 
On 22 January Bedfordshire was directed to send Fairfax 150 recruits,” and 
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a troop of horse was to join Fleetwood and Rainsborough (at Woodstock 
apparently) from Bedford on 3 April.“ On 6 August Parliament ordered 
the ‘slighting’ and ‘demolishing’ of the fortifications and the disbanding of 
the garrisons at Newport Pagnell, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Bedford. 
The Eastern Association was, however, to continue, and money was to be 
provided for transporting men from there for service in Ireland. The war 
was now virtually over, and Bedfordshire was relieved of the stress of garrisons 
and plundering raids; but Charles was to pay another visit to Woburn. 

In the course of the controversy between the army and Parliament as 
to the settlement of the kingdom, the army head quarters were moved from 
Reading to Bedford on 22 July 1647, and this necessitated ‘his Majesty’s 
remove with his wonted guard from Causum (Caversham) to Woborn.’ * 
He was accompanied by Sir John Berkeley, afterwards Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton, who took an active part in endeavouring to bring about a settle- 
ment, and who in his Memoirs gives a detailed account of the negotiations 
between Charles and Cromwell, Ireton, and other leaders of the army. 
Berkeley used his influence with them to procure a copy of the army’s 
‘ Proposals,’ which Ireton, ‘the wise penman,’ had at length completed, that 
the king might consider them ‘some six or eight days’ before they were 
formally presented to him. The substance of the Proposals was :—(1) No 
coercive jurisdiction in ecclesiastical matters, but provisions against Catholics. 
(2) The election of a new House of Commons; biennial elections ; redis- 
tribution of seats, with disfranchisement of villages and hamlets. (3) A 
Council of State to exercise royal prerogatives in foreign and military affairs, 
under control of Parliament; this system to last for ten years. (4) Royal 
officials to be appointed by Parliament for ten years; then to be chosen by 
the king from three Parliamentary nominees. (5) Not more than five 
Royalists to be left to the judgement of Parliament. No Royalist to hold 
office without consent of Parliament or Council.** 

The king’s comment was that ‘if they had a mind to close with him 
they could never impose so hard terms upon him,’ to which Berkeley rejoined 
that ‘it was not likely that men who had through so great dangers and 
difficulties acquired so great advantages should ever sit down with less than 
was contained in the Proposals; and never was a crown so near lost, so 
cheaply recovered, as his Majesty’s would be if they agreed upon such terms.’ 
But ‘his Majesty was of another advice, and returned that they could not 
subsist without him.’ He objected to the Proposals on three points :—The 
exception of any of his followers from a general amnesty, the exclusion of 
Royalists from the ensuing Parliament, and the absence of any direct assertion 
of the establishment of the Episcopal Church. When Berkeley suggested 
arguments in favour of his acceptance, the king ‘broke from him with this 
expression: ‘‘ Well! I shall see them glad ere long to accept more equal 
terms.”’ A few days after this John Ashburnham arrived from France, and 
he was evidently a more congenial adviser, ‘as he was so far from crossing 
him that he abounded in his Majesty’s sense.’ His instructions were that he 
and Berkeley should act jointly, but he urged that ‘he was always bred in 
the best company, and therefore could not converse with such senseless 
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fellows as the Agitators were ;’ so while Berkeley applied himself to them, 
there ‘grew great familiarities’ on Ashburnham’s part with Whalley, the 
captain of the king’s guard, and with Cromwell and Ireton. The two went 
daily backwards and forwards between Woburn and Bedford, but Ashburnham 
‘chose to speak apart with Cromwell and Ireton, alleging that they would 
not speak freely to two at once.’ ‘ With the encouraging messages which his 
Majesty had (by my Lord Lauderdale and others) from the Presbyterian 
party and the City of London, who pretended to despise the army and to 
oppose them to death, his Majesty seemed very much erected.’ At last the 
Proposals were formally presented and his Majesty’s concurrence most humbly 
and earnestly desired. Though Cromwell had evidently been at Bedford 
repeatedly during the past week, he is not mentioned as being present at this 
interview. ‘Not only to the astonishment of Ireton and the rest but even 
to mine,’ says Berkeley, ‘the King entertained them with very tart and bitter 
discourses, saying sometimes that he would have no man to suffer for his sake, 
and that he repented of nothing so much as the Bill against the Lord Strafford 

. that he would have the Church established according to law by the 
Proposals.’ When the army men hoped he would waive those objections 
the king answered: ‘You cannot do without me; you will fall to ruin if I 
do not sustain you.’ Berkeley continues :— 


Many of the Army that were present, and wished well, at least so they pretended, 
to the Agreement, looked wishtly and with wonder upon me and Mr. Ashburnham, and I 
as much as I durst upon his Majesty, who would take no notice of it, until I was forced to 
step to him and whisper in his ear: ‘Sir, your Majesty speaks as if you had some secret 
strength and power that I do not know of; and since your Majesty has concealed it from 
me, I wish you had concealed it from these men too.’ His Majesty soon recollected 
himself, and began to sweeten his former discourse with great power of language and 
behaviour. But it was now of the latest. For Colonel Rainsborough, who of all the 
army seemed the least to wish the Accord, in the middle of the Conference stole away and 
posted to the Army which he inflamed against the King with all the artificial malice he 
had. As soon as the Conference ended I followed him to Bedford, where the Army 
then lay. 


Meeting some of the agitators Berkeley was asked ‘what His Majesty 
meant, to entertain their commissioners so harshly. He urged that 
Rainsborough’s account had misled them; and obtained an interview with 
Ireton and the rest of the superior officers. He asked them point blank 
what they should do if the king accepted, and Parliament refused, the 
Proposals, and after some fencing Rainsborough spoke out: ‘If they will 
not agree we will make them,’ to which they all assented. But so far 
was the king from accepting the Proposals that he sent for his ‘learned 
counsel,’ Sir Orlando Bridgman, Philip Warwick (of Clapham, Bedfordshire) 
and others, and instructed them with Berkeley and Ashburnham to draw 
up an unfavourable answer. ‘We easily answered the Proposals, both in 
point of law and reason; but we had to do with what was stronger than 
both.’ * The ferment which the king’s rejection of the ‘ Proposals’ aroused 
among the soldiers at Bedford was fanned to flame by the tidings of the 
invasion of the Houses of Parliament by a riotous London mob and the 
flight of the Speaker and more than sixty members.** The army head 
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quarters left Bedford to march upon the City, 29 July. Next day the Earl 
of Lauderdale arrived at Woburn with Cheisley, who was about to start on a 
secret mission for Charles to the Scottish government, and had come for final 
instructions. The Army knew little of Lauderdale’s plans, but it regarded his 
presence with suspicion, and next morning the soldiers broke into his lodging 
at Woburn and ordered him to get out of bed and quit the place at once, 
without visiting the abbey. Even a short delay in which to say his prayers 
was refused; they hurried him off as soon as he was dressed.** In a day 
or two Charles left Woburn for Stoke Poges, and his last visit to Bedford- 
shire had come to an end. Never again had he so good a chance of making 
reasonable terms as that which he had then refused. 

The border of Bedfordshire was the scene of one of the smaller actions 
of the second Civil War. On 13 June 1648** notice was sent to the 
deputy lieutenants of Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire, on the occasion 
of the rising in Kent and Essex, to put the counties in posture of defence 
and guard their ‘ passes,’ as ‘it is likely that such parties as break away will 
make for Ely’ (that refuge of broken armies and lost causes) ‘and the 
north.’ Next month the Earl of Holland, ‘who had floated up and down 
with the tide of the times,’ **” headed a rising for the relief of Colchester, but 
was totally defeated at Kingston on Thames, 7 July.** He made his way, 
at the head of about roo horse, through Harrow, St. Albans, and Dunstable 
to Brickhill, whence he crossed Bedfordshire, and gradually recruiting his 
strength arrived at St. Neots on Sunday evening g July, with about 400 
cavalry, accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Peterborough, 
his brother John Mordaunt, and Colonel Dalbier. The last, who was an 
excellent soldier, had served under the Earl of Essex,*” but, piqued by neglect, 
had changed sides. Early next morning they were surprised by a force under 
Colonel Scroop, who had hurried up from Hertford through Hitchin. The 
attack was made from the Bedfordshire side, the Parliamentary ‘forlorn’ of 100 
dragoons coming to Eaton Ford just before sunrise ; and the bridge was forced 
though stoutly defended. The Royalists then drew up in the market-place, 
and the fighting was ‘hot,’ but did not last long. Buckingham fled, Dalbier 
died fighting, and Holland was captured with about a dozen officers and over 
a hundred men. Peterborough got away, and disguised himself as a plain 
country gentleman ; he was captured, but rescued in a ‘ town’ through which 
he passed with his captors, owing this good fortune probably to the fact that 
he was a Bedfordshire man.* His brother also escaped, and lived to take an 
active part in the restoration of Charles II, who gave him a peerage.** 

Among the prisoners taken on the surrender of Colchester, 27 August 
1648, was Lord Capel, a Hertfordshire man, but at that time the owner or 
tenant of Warden Abbey. He was imprisoned in the Tower, escaped, and 
was recaptured. Both he and Holland were condemned to death, though 
each urged that he had surrendered on condition that his life be spared, 
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and they were executed with the Duke of Hamilton g March 1648-9. 
Each met his death bravely, Lord Capel with the words, ‘God Almighty, 
staunch, staunch this issue of blood: this will not do the business, God 
Almighty, find out another way to do it.’ 

The earlier years of the Commonwealth appear to have passed quietly 
in Bedfordshire. Sir Samuel Luke, who was so conspicuous while the actual 
fighting was going on, disappeared from the leadership at its close. He was 
a staunch Presbyterian, and on the occasion of the king’s stay at Woburn he 
was seized by a party of soldiers on suspicion that he was raising forces in the 
county to help the London Presbyterians against the army, 1 August 1647, 
but was speedily released by Fairfax. He was again under arrest for a time 
when Colonel Pride so effectively ‘ purged’ Parliament in December 1648. 
From that time nothing more is heard of him till he reappears in the Con- 
vention Parliament in April 1660.8% The county had two representatives in 
the assembly known as ‘ Barebone’s Parliament,’ * and under the ‘ Instrument 
of Government’ five members were allotted to the county and one to the 
town of Bedford.*® 

When Cromwell in 1655 divided the country into districts under the 
rule of *‘ Major-generals,’ Bedfordshire, with Northamptonshire, Rutland, and 
Huntingdonshire, was allotted to Major Butler,** who reported to Thurloe 
on 19 November that he did not find ‘ many delinquents in this county whose 
estates arise so high as to fall under our decimation.’ *” He asked for a 
decision about the Earl of Bedford and Sir Robert Napier, the latter having 
been ‘sequestered three years together,’ and having sat in the Long Parliament 
‘when he saw which way success was like to go.’ Another difficulty con- 
cerned Richard Conquest, who had woods to the value of £8,000 or £10,000, 
‘and yet little or no yearly profit is made of them.’ ** The list of decima- 
tions includes sixteen names,” and the sums range from Sir Thomas Leigh, 
of Leighton Buzzard, £135, and Richard Conquest, of Houghton Conquest, 
esq., £120, to Mr. Audley of Biggleswade, £2 45. gd., and John Russell, of 
Woburn, esq. (brother of the earl) £1,°” the total amounting to £686 6s. 11d. 
Butler also undertook with the help of his commissioners to discover 
‘the prophane and idle gentry and others, whose lives are a shame to 
Christian commonwealth,’ such as Goddard Pemberton, ‘that was formerly 
in arms against the Parliament, a very desperate person, having no estate, 
and living at the rate of four or five hundred a year,’ being supported by a 
Royalist lady of the county. ‘I do not think his Highness can be 

* The Several Speeches of Duke Hamilton €c. on the Scaffold (1649), 41 3 B.M. Pamphlets, E. 546 (21). 

°° Dict. Nat. Biog. For his arrest 1 Aug. 1647 see his own letter to the Speaker in Cary’s Memorials of 
the Civil War sub anno. 

564 Nathaniel Taylor and Edward Cator (Cobbett, Par/. Hist. ili, 1407). 

565 ‘The county members in the Parliament of Sept. 1654 were, according to Cobbett, Op. cit. ili, 1418, 
Sir William Boteler, John Harvey, Samuel Bedford, John Neal, and Edmund Wingate, while no less a person 
than Bulstrode Whitlocke was elected for the borough ; he chose, however, to sit for Bucks., for which he had 
also been elected, and Henry Chester was chosen in his place (Ret. of Memb. of Pari.). 

* Gardiner, Hist. Commonw. and Protect. iii, 197. 

*” The ‘decimation ” was a fine of 10 per cent. per annum on rental of land of {100 and upwards ; 
if there was no real property a fine of £10 per annum was levied on every £1,500 of personal property, 
with a maximum fine of £100 ; Gardiner, loc. cit. 177. The major-generals demanded that the limit should 


be lowered, say to {/50 rental, and {£500 or even £300 personal property; ibid. Suppl. Chap. 1. 

8 Thurloe, State Papers, iv, 218. 58 Ibid. iv, 513. 

7 He was fined {2,204 in 1648 (Cal. of Com. for Compounding, 1209). Edward Russell was fined £500 
in 1644—5 ; his ‘decimation’ was £50, but he obtained exemption (ibid. 846). 
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informed of a person more fit for banishment.’ *” Pemberton was ac- 
cordingly lodged in Bedford Gaol, along with Mr. Paine Clarke, who 
was ‘almost as scandalous in point of filthiness as the other, and hath 
spoken most scandalous words of the Protector.’** The Major-General 
was dissatisfied too with the attitude of the Corporation of Bedford, and 
in March 1656 the mayor and four members of the council resigned on a 
hint from him, rather than face a charge of delinquency.** When a new 
Parliament was summoned in autumn, Butler, with the other major-generals, 
took an active part in managing the elections, and was himself returned as 
one of the members for Bedfordshire.*” 

In April 1657, a number of Bedfordshire men were arrested for signing 
and circulating a ‘Humble and Serious Testimony’ against the proposal to 
confer the royal title on Cromwell. Over 100 persons were involved, including 
Colonel Okey, Thomas Gibbs, Edward Cator, and the two Estons, father and 
son.** Okey was one of the regicides, and had already got into trouble by 

protesting against the new constitution, November, 1654,°" but was pardoned, 
and retired to Bedfordshire, where he bought the lease of Leighton Buzzard, 
Ampthill, and Brogborough Park.*” He was returned for the county along 
with Richard Wagstaff*" in Richard Cromwell’s Parliament, which met on 
27 January 1658-9, while the town was represented by Samuel Browne and 
Thomas Margets.*” Richard’s accession as Protector was quietly received ; 
William Bedford, writing to Thurloe 12 October 1658, finds ‘the county 
generally very well satisfied in his late highness’s disposall, and noe regrett 
towards the old family. The cavaleeres with us [are] very quiet, and much 
dasht at his highnesses peaceable entrance,’ while the quarter sessions had 
agreed to present an address to Richard. 

The Presbyterian and Royalist reaction, however, was soon in full play, 
and to the Convention Parliament the county sent Robert Lord Bruce ® and 
Samuel Browne, and the borough Sir Samuel Luke and Humphrey Winch.*? 
In the Parliament of 1661 there was a disputed return for the borough, Luke 
and Richard Taylor being returned on one indenture, and Serjeant Keeling 
and Taylor on two others, and the seat was given to Keeling.** Luke lived 
till 1670, but took no more part in public affairs. He is supposed to have 
been the original of ‘ Hudibras,’ but it is needless to say that Butler’s satire 
gives no true idea of his character. 

"71 Thurloe, op. cit. iv, 218. 7? Thid. 633. 3 Ibid. 632. 

84 Harl. Misc. ili, 455 ; Clarke Papers (Camd. Soc.), iii, 85n. The othercounty members were Harvey, 
Bedford, Richard Wagstaff, and Richard Edwards, while the borough member was Thomas Margets. Cobbett, 
Parl. Hist. iii, 1479, wrongly supposes the ‘Boteler’ or Butler to have been Sir W. Boteler, who died 
Aug. 1656; F. A. Blaydes (Page-Turner), Gen. Bedf. 54. 

375 Thurloe, op. cit. vi, 228-30. 87 Dict, Nat. Biog. 

877 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1660-1, p. 248 ; Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 39, 127. 578 Ret. of Memb. of Pari. 

379 Cobbett, Parl. Hist. iii, 1530. This Parliament was elected on the ancient franchise, Oliver’s reforms 
being abolished. Sam. Browne, of Arlesey, was a cousin of Oliver St. John, and had been a justice of the 
King’s Bench, but had resigned because of the king’s execution, and returned to his practice at the Bar. He 
was reappointed after the Restoration ; see Foss, Fudges. Thomas Margets, gent. held a messuage in St. 
Peter’s Par. Bedford, at a ‘Hagable’ rent, in 1681 ; Rec. of Corp. 112. 

38 Thurloe, op. cit. vii, 438. 

381 The Earl of Elgin was an English baron, and Robert, his eldest son, took his father’s Scottish barony 


of Kinloss as a courtesy title, so that both father and son appear in Parliament as Lord Bruce. 

38 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 

883 Common? Fourn. viii, 2505. Keeling of Southill was a strong Royalist, and was made a judge in 1663 
and Lord Chief Justice in 1665 ; see Foss, Fudges. Richard Taylor’s son was the last male representative of 
the Taylors of Clapham. 8 Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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At the Restoration six Bedfordshire families were represented in the 
House of Lords, the Russells, Greys, Mordaunts, St. Johns, Wentworths, 
and Bruces. The Earl of Peterborough, who afterwards became a Roman 
Catholic, was as strong a supporter of Charles II and James as he 
had been of Charles I. His brother John, an even more fervent 
Royalist, took a leading part in negotiating the Restoration, and was ~ 
raised to the peerage as Viscount Mordaunt of Avalon.** The Earl of 
Cleveland outlived his only sonand died in 1667," leaving his granddaughter 
Henrietta Baroness Wentworth mistress of Toddington ; *” and Anthony Earl 
of Kent enjoyed the title from 1651 to 1702. But none of these three 
families appears to have taken a very active part in the affairs of the county 
during the latter part of the 17th century ; with the other three it was quite 
otherwise. Robert Lord Bruce sat for the county in the first Parliament of 
Charles II, until he succeeded his father as Lord Bruce, 21 December 1663 ; 
next year he was advanced to be Earl of Ailesbury and Viscount Bruce of 
Ampthill. He was appointed lord-lieutenant of the county jointly with 
the Earl of Cleveland in 1660, and became sole lord-lieutenant in 1667." 
Of his active royalism more will be said below. After his death the Earls of 
Ailesbury severed their connexion with the county.** Oliver St. John, second 
Earl of Bolingbroke, the nephew of the Oliver slain at Edgehill, had 
succeeded his grandfather in 1646, and held the title till 1687-8. His 
brother Pawlett, the last of the Bedfordshire St. Johns to hold the earldom, 
succeeded the ultra-Royalist Serjeant Keeling as member for the county in 
1663,°" and sat for the borough in the three succeeding Parliaments. 

The Earl of Bedford took no very prominent part in politics, but his 
second son William, known after his elder brother’s death in 1678 as Lord 
Russell,” was in his life the untiring champion, and was revered after his 
death as one of the martyrs, of Whig and Protestant principles. He sat in 
the Long or Pensionary Parliament as member for Tavistock, and soon 
became a prominent member of the Country party, resisting the attacks of 
ministers upon ‘property, religion, and all that is valuable. ** In 1675 
parties in the Lower House were too evenly balanced for effective resistance 
to that ‘ mischievous bill’ ** the Non-resistance Test Act ; but in the Upper 
House the Earls of Bedford and Bolingbroke spoke strongly, though in vain, 
against it.°* Russell became a member of the Privy Council in 1679,°* and 
along with Sir Humphrey Monoux represented Bedfordshire in the Parlia- 
ment which sat from March to July, while Pawlett St. John and Sir William 
Franklyn of Maverns, Bolnhurst, sat for the borough. Bedfordshire 
returned the same four members*” to the Parliament which met in the 
autumn of 1680, after having been prorogued for a year. Russell had with- 
drawn from the Council when the king prorogued Parliament against its 
advice,’ and had given up all idea of ‘binding Sampson with withes,’ as 


8 Collins, Peerage, li, 220-3. % Dict. Nat. Biog. 88” Thid. 

58 Collins, op. cit. ii, 356. 8 Ibid. 398. 5 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 
** He has frequently been called Lord William Russell, but this is inaccurate according to modern usage, 

5 Wiffen, Hist. Mem. of House of Russell, ii, 233. 

°° Hallam, Const. Hist. (one-vol. ed. Ward, Lock & Co.), 564.  Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 236. 
6 Hallam, op. cit. 589 n. 

°° Ret, of Memb. of Parl. Maverns still belongs to the Franklyns, though they only occasionally visit it. 
*” Russell was elected for both Beds. and Hants, and chose the former. Ret. of Memb, of Parl. 

°° Hallam, op. cit. 591. 
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Richard Hampden (the patriot’s son) called it. He seconded the Exclu- 
sion Bill, and himself carried it to the Lords at the head of 200 of the 
Commons, November 1680.” It was at once rejected, and Parliament was 
dissolved in the beginning of the next year,“ amidst apprehensions of civil 
war.” 

In the last Parliament of Charles II, which met at Oxford on 21 March 
1680-1, Bedford county and borough were represented as in the two pre- 
ceding Parliaments.“* The opposition was now discredited, and the king 
had secured the enthusiastic support of the Church by publishing a decla- 
ration of his reasons for the dissolution of the last Parliament. Uncom- 
promising opposition to the succession of the Duke of York, encroachments 
on the liberty of the subject under colour of privilege, and an inclination to 
favour Nonconformists, had turned public opinion against the opposition. ‘The 
Whigs,’ says Hallam, ‘so late in the heyday of their pride, lay, like the 
fallen angels, prostrate upon the fiery lake.’** A petition presented by the 
lord-lieutenant of Bedfordshire, with 200 signatures, speaks of the ‘ benign 
influence of His Majesty’s Government.’ “® Russell and his friends gradually 
dissociated themselves from the more desperate measures advocated by 
Shaftesbury, but they met in conclave at Southampton House ** and else- 
where, contemplated the possibility of armed resistance, entered into com- 
munication with Scotland, and arranged apparently for a ‘ contingent’ rising.” 
Russell was arrested as an accomplice in the Rye House Plot ; and although 
no direct complicity was proved against him he was executed 21 July 1683.“ 
Algernon Sidney followed him to the block. When another decade had 
passed, and James had demonstrated the reality of the dangers which the 
‘Southamptons” had striven to prevent, Englishmen first honoured, and soon 
revered, the names of Russell and Sidney, ‘two names that will, it is hoped, 
be for ever dear to every English heart.’ “® 

The ‘ignoramus” with which a friendly Middlesex grand jury foiled 
the Crown on the prosecution of Shaftesbury led the Government into ‘ the 
most dangerous aggression on public liberty that occurred in the present 
reign.’ *° By the institution of guo warranto proceedings against corporate 
towns, or by the threat of such proceedings, the forfeiture or surrender of 
many charters was obtained, and they were then regranted with alterations or 
additions securing to the Crown a veto upon the appointment of one or other 
of the chief members of the corporation. In 1664, upon the death of his 
father, the Earl of Ailesbury had been elected recorder, steward, and town 
clerk of the Bedford Corporation.“* Soon after the dissolution of the Oxford 
Parliament of 1681 inquiry was made at Bedford, and two chamberlains 
were found not to have taken the sacrament according to the Corporation 

8 Dice, Nat. Biog. The speech has been erroneously attributed to Richard’s son John. 

400 Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 253. ©! Ibid. 255. “8 Reresby, Mem. 197 ; Hallam, op. cit. 587-8, 594. 

43 Ret. of Memb. of Pari. ‘4 Hallam, op. cit. 593, 598. “> Brown, Fokn Bunyan, 326. 

46 Hence they were called the ‘Southamptons.’? Southampton House was built by Thomas Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton ; it occupied the south side of what is now Bloomsbury Square, and was 
brought in 1667 to the Bedford family by Rachel, the earl’s daughter and heiress, who married William Lord 
Russell (Collins, Peerage, i, 122). Evelyn dined there in Feb. 1665 (see Diary). It was for more than a 
century the town house of the Russells, and well known as Bedford House. It was pulled down in 1800. 

407 Hallam, op. cit. 601-2. 

8 Ibid. 602 and n. ; Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 280. 


49 Charles James Fox, quoted by Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 281. 
“0 Hallam, op. cit. 599-600. " Rec. of Corp. 98. 
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Act. The deputy recorder was summoned to answer before the Privy 
Council as a favourer of conventicles, and the mayor and the chamberlain 
were suspended and the deputy recorder replaced. At that time and till the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 the common council admitted freemen 
at discretion..*? Towards the end of 1683 Lord Bruce, Lord Ailesbury’s 
eldest son, was in communication with Paul Cobb the mayor.“* In October 
fifty-three new burgesses were admitted, including two of the earl’s sons, and 
twenty-three more in November, including members of the Dyve and Chester 
families. In January 1684 the body of mayor, &c., and burgesses, thus rein- 
forced, surrendered the charter, and petitioned his Majesty for a new one 
‘with like privileges . . . or such other as he shall be pleased to grant.’ His 
Majesty was pleased to grant a new charter with the proviso that all officers 
of the town of Bedford and their deputies and all justices of the peace should 
take the oaths of obedience and supremacy, and further that ‘no Recorder or 
Town Clerk . .. shall enter upon such office . . . before they shall be 
approved of by us our heirs or successors.’ “* The earl brought down the 
charter in July 1684, was received by a deputation between Elstow and 
Wilstead, and escorted back to receive addresses and partake of a banquet.“* 

At the election of the first Parliament of James II the borough with its 
packed burgess roll returned Sir Anthony Chester, bart., and Thomas Christie. 
The latter had been concerned with Paul Cobb in the surrender of the 
charter, but he does not appear to have been an ultra-Royalist, as he was 
returned again in the convention of 1688-9, and in the first Parliament of 
William and Mary.“* The Whigs ‘could do nothing in the remodelled 
boroughs, but in every county where they had a chance they struggled 
desperately. In Bedfordshire they were victorious on the show of hands, 
but were beaten at the poll.’“7 Sir Villiers Chernock and William Boteler 
(of Biddenham) were returned ; neither had sat in any earlier, or was to sit 
in any subsequent, Parliament.“*® 

Monmouth’s rising in 1685 must have aroused special attention in 
Bedfordshire because of his liaison with Henrietta Baroness Wentworth. 
On the discovery of the Rye House Plot he disappeared, and was supposed 
to have gone to Holland, but after some months suddenly reappeared in 
London, and was for a while restored to some favour with the kine’? “Tr 
has been supposed that he was in hiding at Toddington at that time. Before 
his execution he avowed and defended his relations with the baroness; and 
before many months had passed she too was laid to rest.”° 


“° Rec. of Corp. 22. “S Cobb was mayor from 21 Sept. 1683 and in 1684 ; ibid. 120. 

“4 Tbid. 21. 

“’ Brown, John Bunyan, 328-33. Dr. Brown says: ‘Henceforth by a simple Order in Council the 
King could remove at pleasure any or all the members of the Corporation . . . and any officer from the Lord 


the Recorder down to the town bailiff.’ It is difficult to extract this from the terms of the patent as given in 
the Records of the Corporation. But a Letter Mandatory which accompanied the Order in Council removing 
the mayor and others in 1687-8 states that ‘a power is reserved to his Majesty by the Charter granted to the 
Town of Bedford to remove by his order in Council any officers in the said Town ;” see Brown, op. cit. 366. 

8 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 

“7 Macaulay, Hist. Eng/. (1873), i, 234, citing a newsletter in the library of the Royal Institution, and 
referring to Van Citters for the strength of the Whigs in Bedfordshire. 

"8 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. Sir Villiers Chernock of Hulcote died 1694; F. A. Blaydes (Page-Turner), 
ae Bedf. 154. His son Pynsent married in 1691 the daughter of William Boteler of Biddenham ; 
ibid. 45. 

“© Reresby, Mem. 286. 

“ Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 143-43; Macaulay, op. cit. i, 307 ; Dict. Nat. Biog. sub Scott Duke of Monmouth. 
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James dissolved his first and only Parliament on 2 July 1687,“ and, 
with a view to the election of a fresh House of Commons, the lord- 
lieutenants were instructed to assemble the deputy lieutenants and justices 
of the peace, and ask them three questions: (i) would they if elected vote 
for the repeal of the Test and Penal Laws? (ii) would they as voters vote for 
such as would? (iii) would they live in peace with those of another religion?” 
“Several lord-lieutenants who refused to execute this order were turned out 
and Papists put in their places, and the deputy-lieutenants and justices of the 
peace who did not give a satisfactory answer were generally displaced. This 
was, indeed, putting the thing too far . . . besides, it struck at the very 
foundation of Parliaments.’#* Such are the words of Reresby, himself a 
courtier, and one who had not been unwilling to do much doubtful work in 
support of the Crown. But Thomas Earl of Ailesbury, who had succeeded 
his father in October 1685 * as lord-lieutenant of Bedfordshire, was not 
one of those who refused to put the questions, and the answers he received 
are on record. Sir George Blundell, Sir John Collins, Sir Richard Abbot, 
Sir Edmund Gardiner, and Thomas Dockra refused to pre-engage themselves ; 
Benjamin Conquest and Thomas Christie would comply with the king’s 
wishes as far as their consciences allowed; John Osborn, Sir Anthony 
Chester, William Butler, Charles Leigh, Sir William Gostwick, Sir Villiers 
Chernock, Richard Orlebar, and the two Farrers (father and son), Thomas 
and Ralph Bromsall, John Ventriss, and John Harvey were all opposed to 
abrogating the Penal and Test Laws, though the Bromsalls would relieve the 
king himself, and Ventriss would relieve Roman Catholics. Dr. William 
Foster alone ‘submits all to his majesty’s pleasure.’#* Meanwhile the 
Earl of Ailesbury and the Earl of Peterborough (who had lately become 
a Roman Catholic) were in correspondence with John Eston, the son of the 
John Eston who was one of the founders of the congregation over which 
John Bunyan then presided. Eston wrote to Ailesbury in November 1689 
that he had conferred with ‘Mr. Bunyan, pastor of the Dissenting Congre- 
gation in this town,’ and other heads of the Dissenters, and found them 
unanimous for electing members who would vote for the repeal of the Test 
and Penal Laws; all that was wanted was that the lord-lieutenant should 
assist with his influence over the Church party.“* It was decided to propose 
John Eston and Dr. Foster as borough members, and in December the former 
writes to Peterborough that ‘the Dissenters are firm’ for them, but that the 
clergy and several corporation officers ‘ do labour pro aris et focis’ in opposition 
to their candidature, because they are in favour of repeal, and as the king’s 
nominees. He writes as a strong supporter of sovereign power, and in 
disparagement of ‘the Democracie’ that is ‘so much mixed in the govern- 
ment.’ The Crown was prompt in its support, and an Order in Council 
removed Thomas Underwood the mayor and other aldermen and councillors ; 
while all elected in their stead were dispensed from any tests or oaths other 
than for the execution of their offices. In March Paul Cobb and three other 
aldermen and two councillors were removed and their places filled, but Cobb 
was to remain (deputy) clerk of the peace. Of those brought in six or seven 


1 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. “ Reresby, op. cit. 387 (17 Dec. 1687). 
#3 Ibid. 388-9. fi Ibid. 343. 
“5 Brown, John Bunyan, 360-1. Ibid. 362-3. 
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were prominent members of Bunyan’s congregation. Such were the prepara- 
tions made by King James for a Parliament which was never to assemble. 
Negotiations had already been opened with William of Orange. One of the 
earliest to approach him was Charles Mordaunt, the nephew and eventual 
successor of the Earl of Peterborough,” while another sailor, Edward, better 
known as Admiral Russell, who had bitterly resented the death of his cousin 
William, was now more active than any other in accomplishing the Great 
Revolution.*”* 

By the beginning of the 18th century the Earls of Peterborough *” and 
Ailesbury had passed out of the county history, and though the St. Johns 
remained, the earldom of Bolingbroke had gone to a distant branch uncon- 
nected with this shire. The Gostwicks of Willington came to an end early 
in the century,*” while the Chernocks lasted a few decades longer.“ The 
Dyves sold Bromham to Chief Justice Sir John Trevor in 1704.7 He was 
one of the peers created in 1711 ** to secure a majority in the House of Lords, 
and was succeeded by three sons in turn. The third of these, a descendant 
of one of the daughters of John Hampden, was created Viscount Hampden 
in 1776,** and the last Lord Hampden of that creation died in 1824. But : 
the Trevors never took any prominent part in local affairs ; the first Viscount 
Hampden was indeed the only one of them who made Bromham Hall his 
home. Haynes Park passed from the Lukes, through the Winches, to Sir 
George Carteret at the end of the 17th century.*® His grandson was made 
Lord Carteret of Haynes,*” and in his son John, the second lord, Bedfordshire 
may claim ‘the most eloquent and accomplished of all the members of the 
cabinet.’ *? Though he was not long Secretary of State, Lord Carteret, 
known as Earl Granville after his mother’s death, remained the confidential 
adviser of George II, and retained the Presidency of the Council till his death 
in 1763. ‘Since Granville was turned out,’ says Captain C. to Matt 
Bramble at the Duke of Newcastle’s levée in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘there has 
been no minister in this nation worth the meal that whitened his periwig.’ “° 
Warden Abbey was in the possession of Samuel Ongley,*" whose daughter 
married a wealthy Londoner named Henley. He assumed the name of 
Ongley and obtained an Irish peerage before 1785. Southill was bought 
about 1693 by Sir George Byng, a distinguished naval officer who became 


“" He had pressed William to undertake the enterprise as early as 1686; Burnet, Hist. of Own Time 
(1823), iii, 263. 

“* Ibid. 295 ; Macaulay, op. cit. i, 526. 

“® The Earl of Peterborough’s estates at Turvey were sold to John Higgins, esq., in 1786 ; see Beds. Co. 
Rec. 241. 
ip Sir William Gostwick, bart., sat as M.P. for Beds. in every Parliament from 1698-1713 ; Ret. of Mem. 
of Parl. 

“" Sir Boteler Chernock, bart., was M.P. for the borough of Bedford 1741-7 ; ibid. 

™ Poematia Vicecom. de Hampden (1792), 224 Trevor was Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ; see 
Foss, Fudges. 

“* Lord Bathurst of Battlesden was created at the same time, but he only held his Beds. property for a 
few years ; see Collins, Peerage. 

“* Poematia Vicecom. de Hampden, 228. “5 Nicolas, Synopsis of Peerage. 

*° Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 92-3. For the Winches see Foss, Fudges, sub Sir Humphrey Winch, and notices 
in Evelyn’s Diary. 
7 Collins, Peerage. “* Macaulay, Ess. Earl of Chatham (1851), 289. 
‘“° Dict. Nat. Biog. His mother had been created Countess Granville ; Collins, op. cit. iv, 214-15. 
“° Smollett, Humphrey Clinker (ed. Cooke), i, 146. 
“"'M.P. for the borough of Bedford 1734-47 ; Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 
“He was M.P. for the borough of Bedford 1758-61, and for the county 1761-80 and 1784-5 ; ibid. 
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Baron Byng of Southill and Viscount Torrington in 1721.“* His eldest 
daughter, Sarah, married in 1710 the eldest son of Sir John Osborn, and her 
son, Sir Danvers, was the third baronet. She managed the estate during the 
long minorities of her son and grandson, and her letters give much interest- 
ing information upon local affairs during the years 1719-57 and 1766-73." 
Her younger brother John was the unfortunate Admiral Byng who was 
executed in 1757 for the loss of Minorca. 

Henry Earl of Kent was made a duke in 1710 and died in 1740, a few 
weeks after securing the marquisate of Grey and the barony of Lucas for his 
granddaughter Amabel. She married in 1740 Philip Yorke, the son of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke,*® and the marchioness and her husband, first as 
Mr. Yorke and later as Earl of Hardwicke, resided at Wrest Park. 

Another Bedfordshire estate passed in the early part of the 18th 
century into a family till then unknown in the county. Ampthill Great 
Park had been for some time held under the Crown by the Earls of Ailes- 
bury, whose chief seat was the closely adjoining Houghton House. Charles II 
conferred Ampthill Great Park upon John Ashburnham,“* whose grandson 
built Ampthill House circa 1694. It was sold in 1720 to Lord FitzWilliam, 
who resided there for a few years, but sold it in 1736 to Lady Gowran.” 
Her son was created Earl of Upper Ossory in 1751 and made Ampthill his 
chief abode. It was an Irish earldom, and he sat as member for Bedfordshire 
from December 1753 till his death in 1758.“* His son, the second earl, 
became member for the county on the death of his friend the young 
Marquis of Tavistock in 1767, and sat till 1794,“ when he received an 
English barony ; he was also lord-lieutenant of the county in 1787.*° 
Richard Fitzpatrick, the younger brother of the second earl, was the intimate 
friend of C. J. Fox, a leader of fashion, joint author of the Ro//iad and a 
general in the army; he served in the American War, and was Secretary at War 
in 1783 and 1806. He was member for the county 1807-12; before that he 

_had long been member for Tavistock, one of the Duke of Bedford’s boroughs.*" 
Their sister Mary *” was the wife of Stephen, the elder brother of C. J. Fox 
and father of the well-known Lord Holland of Holland House. As neither 
the second Earl of Upper Ossory nor Richard Fitzpatrick left legitimate 
sons, Ampthill went to Lord Holland on the death of the earl in 1818. 

The well-known Earl of Bute bought the Luton Hoo estate and retired 
to it after resigning the first lordship of the Treasury in April 1763,*° but the 
family ceased to reside there in the next generation. 

William Earl of Bedford was made Marquis of Tavistock and Duke of 
Bedford in 1694, and died in 1700 at the great age of 87.%* His son Edward 
represented the county from 1689 to 1713.“ The second duke, Wriothesley, 


“3 Dict. Nat. Biog. “4 Polit, and Soc. Lett. of a Lady of the 18th cent. 
445 Collins, Peerage, sub Marchioness Grey. “® Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 38. “7 Ibid, 
“8 Ret. of Memb. of Parl. “© Thid. 9 Beds. Co. Rec. 59. 


451 Dict, Nat. Biog. See also Trevelyan, Early Years of C. F. Fox ; Brougham, Sketches of Statesmen, sub 
Lord Holland and John Allen. . 

452 See notices of her in Trevelyan, op. cit. 

#3 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 103. The Marquis of Bute, the son of the first owner of Luton Hoo, was still 
there when Lysons wrote at the beginning of the 19th century. 

44 Dict, Nat. Biog. His chief title to fame is the part he took in resuming and achieving his father’s 
great enterprise of the draining of the Fens ; hence the name ‘Bedford Level.’ 

455 With an interval from 1705 to 1708 ; Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 
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son of William Lord Russell, died in 1711,"* and was succeeded by his 
son of the same name. The third duke was not much of a politician, 
indeed he devoted his energies to high play, and in a short time some- 
what embarrassed the property and destroyed his own health. In 1726 
Mrs. Osborn gives some account of his attitude to politics and the representa- 
tion of the county. At the time he was not yet of age, but was already 
married. In October 1726 he summoned a meeting of the Bedfordshire 
gentry at the Bell Inn at Bedford. As the meeting was understood to 
concern the impending election, and the ‘ Bell’ was a Tory inn, there was some 
excitement. Sir Rowland Alston and Mr. Brown came to consult Lord 
Torrington, whereupon he and his son Pattee ‘ and several more of the Whig 
gentlemen’ went off to Wrest to consult with the Duke of Kent. It was 
decided that all but the two noblemen should muster all the Whigs of the 
county and go to the meeting prepared to oppose any Tory. The Duke of 
Kent wanted Pattee Byng to stand; ‘Beacher will not be at the expense’; it was 
suggested that Ongley had ‘hardly any principles,’ was at least ‘not violent if 
a Tory,’ and it would be as well to court him and bring him over to the Whig 
interest. ‘My brother carrys him and Brownsel [Bromsall] and Hervey with 
him in his coach to Bedford, and then is to carry him to the Whig Inn, where 
they will meet Alston, Orlebar, and all the Whigs.’ It was thought the duke 
meant to have Leigh and Monoux, ‘who are both good Tories.’ ‘Tis a sign 
Duke Bedford is a gidey hot-headed Creature or he would not delight to study 
an expensive Election to his neighbours.’“? When Mrs. Osborn wrote the 
two county members were Charles Leigh of Leighton Buzzard, a brother of 
Lord Leigh, and Sir Rowland Alston. Pattee Byng and Sir Rowland Alston 
were eventually returned at the election of 1727, but when Byng succeeded 
as second Viscount Torrington in 1732-3 Charles Leigh again became member 
for the county. In 1734 John Spencer and Sir Rowland Alston were elected 
for the county, but as John Spencer elected to sit for Woodstock in Feb- 
ruary 1734-5 he was succeeded by Sir Roger Burgoyne. ‘The populace 
of Bedford are most discontented at having no opposition for the town,’ 
writes Mrs. Osborn, 27 April 1734.8% Sir Jeremy Vanacher Sambroke 
(succeeded on his death in 1740 by Sir Boteler Chernock) and Samuel Ongley 
were returned. 

John, fourth Duke of Bedford, who took a leading part in national 
politics from the day when he succeeded his brother and joined the combined 
assault on Walpole in 1732 till his death in 1771, has suffered in reputation 
from the odium attached to the tactics of the so-called ‘ Bloomsbury gang’ 
between 1760 and 1768, but a caveat may at least be entered against a hasty 


condemnation, on this ground, of the private or public character of the duke 
himself.** 

“6 Dict, Nat. Biog. He was lord-lieutenant of Beds. ; Collins, op. cit. i, 123. 

“7 Polit. and Soc. Lett. 38-9. 


; “* Ibid. 53. Sir Roger Burgoyne and Mr. Beacher were spoken of as likely to contest the borough, but 
it was not thought that they had much chance ; ibid. Sambroke is not a Bedfordshire name, and Sir Jeremy 


’ may have been a nominee of the Duke of Bedford. 


“° See Macaulay, Essays, especially that on Earl of Chatham ; Lett. of Funius, whose unfair attack is answered. 
in detail by Lord Brougham in Sketches of Statesmen, &c.; Trevelyan, Early Years of C. F. Fox; Wiffen, Hist. 
Mem. House of Russell; Horace Walpole, Letters ; Burke, Present Discontents, American Taxation, &c. He was 
born 1709 ; married Gertrude dau. of 1st Lord Gower, sister of Countess of Upper Ossory and cousin of Lady 
Bute, 1737; agreed to support the Pelhams, 1744; First Lord of Admiralty, 1745-8 ; Secretary of State, 
1748-51; Newcastle made overtures to him through Fox ; he refused ‘while Newcastle was at head of affairs,» 
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To explain the duke’s connexion with the elections for the borough of 
Bedford, it must be premised that ever since the 15th century the representa- 
tion of the borough appears to have been almost an appanage of one or other 
of the leading county families. The Earls of Ailesbury or Bolingbroke in 
the 17th century, and the Duke of Bedford at the beginning of the 18th, 
were regularly appointed recorders of the town, and as such formed part of 
the corporation, and were-able to exercise considerable influence upon the 
election of the borough members. On 12 April 1690 a resolution of the 
House of Commons declared that the right of election of burgesses to serve 
in Parliament for the borough of Bedford was ‘in the Burgesses Freemen 
and Inhabitants being Householders of Bedford and not receiving Alms.’ * 
This was interpreted in 1744-5 to mean that the inhabitants only, not the 
burgesses and freemen, must be householders.“ Now, as freemen were 
admitted by the corporation at discretion until the passing of the 
Corporations Act of 1835,“ a party which could secure a majority in 
the corporation could always control the election of its candidates for the 
borough. 

In 1747 representatives of the corporation were in London waiting on 
the Duke of Bedford ‘to settle the point for future elections.’** It is sig- 
nificant, too, that there was a large admission of freemen in that year. The 
election took place in August, when Thomas Gore and John Offley were 
elected. They do not appear to have been local men; they were never 
returned again, and from this election onwards the duke’s influence in the 
borough appears to have been established. At the next election in 1754, 
Henley Ongley, doubtless standing on the support of the influence of his own 
wealth,** was returned with Francis Herne,“ and in 1761 Herne was returned 
with Richard Vernon, who was a close follower of the Duke of Bedford.*® The 
elections of 1768 are remarkable in the history of England for barefaced 


but agreed to let Rigby, Gower, and others of his party serve, 1755 ; was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland under 
Devonshire’s ministry, 1757-61 ; was admitted to the Council, though not a minister, and was on friendly terms 
with Bute; Lord Privy Seal, 1761; ambassador to France, negotiated peace, 1762-3 ; became President 
of the Council in the Bedford-Grenville ministry on condition of ‘ Bute’s absence,’ 1763; incurred much 
unpopularity on account of the Stamp Act, general warrants, and the manner in which he was supposed to 
have expostulated with the king against Bute’s influence ; Bedford House, Bloomsbury, attacked by the mob, 
17 May 1765; Pitt made overtures to him ; the Bedford party, without the duke, joined Duke of Grafton’s 
ministry, 1768 ; death of duke, 1771. 

480 Muggeridge, Bedford Town Election of 1830, p. 63. 

41 Ibid. But there was an old rule that this resolution and interpretation would appear to have ignored, 
to the effect that ‘from Christmas 1565 there be no forrene burgesse made but that he shall have continually 
remaining in the town goods and chattels to the value of £10 or above, to be distrainable for duties and 
amercements’ ; Extract from Black Bk. Rec. of Corp. 115. 

48 Rec, of Corp. 22. 

43 Ibid. 74. : ; 

44 Tn August 1766 Mrs, Osborn writes of her grandson Sir George : ‘I am sure his fortune cannot support 
opposition to Ongley’ (op. cit. 147) 5 and in September: ‘ Sir Thomas Alston intends to declare for our 
county, and as he is very flighty [it is] impossible he can make anything of it yett [I] think it will put your 
brother in a cleft stick’ (ibid. 151). Mr. Ongley was at the time member for the borough, and stood success- 
fully for the county at the 1768 election. 

“5 Francis Herne, esq., of Luton, was sheriff of the county 1752 ; P.R.O. List. The Records of the Corpora- 
tion of Bedford, 83, calendars an address to ‘the Right Hon. Lord St. John and Mr. Horne, M.P., of this 
Town,’ in 1747 ; whereas the Parliamentary Return gives Gore and Offley as the borough members 1747-54, 
and Francis Herne and R. Henley Ongley, 1754-61. 

“66 He was under secretary to the duke during his lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, 1757-61, and married the 
widow of the first Earl of Upper Ossory, thus becoming brother-in-law of the duchess. He was known as 
the ‘Father of the Turf,’ was a well-known member of White’s, and is said to have been blackballed for the 


New Club because of his connexion with the Bedford party. 
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traffic in constituencies.“” In the Parliament of 1761-8 the young Marquis 
of Tavistock sat for the county with Henley Ongley. He had little inclina- 
tion for a political life, and looked forward to giving up his seat to his young 
friend the Earl of Upper Ossory, as soon as the latter came of age. The 
Marquis was living at Houghton House ** with his young wife and his two 
baby sons when his life was cut short by an accident in the hunting field. 
‘Lord Tavistock is an irreparable loss to our County,’ writes Mrs. Osborn ; *” 
‘there will not be a proper head to it when the Duke of Bedford dyes, this 
must shorten his days and damp all ambitions, he is now extremly ill.’ Sir 
George Osborn at once thought of contesting the seat, but ‘the great and 
principal personages’ were ‘so softened by the Duke’s affliction’ that they 
were ‘inclyned to pay a tribute of regard to their late worthy member by 
choosing his relation,’*” and the Earl of Upper Ossory was returned without 
opposition. At the election of 1768 the two county members were again 
returned, and the Duke’s protégé Vernon, with Samuel Whitbread, for the 
borough.” But the sympathy felt for the duke in 1767 did not prevent 
an attack upon his political influence at Bedford in 1769. The method 
by which he had apparently established his influence in 1747 was now 
employed against him. Political opponents in London gained over the out- 
going Mayor of Bedford, and, backed by a majority of the corporation, secured 
the freedom of the town for a sufficient number of their adherents. They 
entered Bedford ‘at dusk’ upon the evening before the municipal election, 
headed by Alderman Sawbridge (a prominent London politician), Mr. Horne,*” 
and Sir Robert Barnard,** and, notwithstanding the presence of the duke as 
recorder, carried the election of their candidates by a large majority to the 
mayoralty and to vacancies in the corporation.** Indeed, it is said that as 
many as 500 non-resident freemen ‘were admitted in the interest of Sir Robert 
Barnard, afterwards the Recorder of the Borough.’*” 

At the three elections of 1774, 1780, and 1784, while the Earl of Upper 
Ossory was returned for the county, first with R. H. Ongley and then with 
St. Andrew St. John, the borough was represented by Samuel Whitbread with 
Sir William Wake or William Calhoun. In 1790 Mr. Calhoun *® of Norfolk 
was the corporation candidate, against Samuel Whitbread the younger *” and 


“’ Mrs. Osborn writes 22 March 1767-8 : ‘’Tis said 2 millions will be spent in Elections, {20 and 
£30,000 comes out of every purse. Nabobs, Contractors, Silversmiths, bankrupts, are in high luck, there will 
hardly be 200 real gentlemen in the House. The landed Interest dyed with the last Parliament’ (op. cit. 
165). ‘Sums unheard of are now given for Cornish Burroughs. George Byng gives £3,000 for one. . 
£4,000 has since been offered for it’ (ibid. 178). Om the success of her grandson Sir George Osborn at 
Northampton she writes, 12 April 1768 : ‘the losing game to Lord Spencer is at least £50,000, but he will 
dip farther, and try a vexatious petition to the House’ (ibid. 181). 


“6 Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 547-9. “© Op. cit. 166, 
“° « Alston, who has great interest, supports him [Sir G. Osborn] with all his power,’ she adds; ibid. 
167-8. “" Ret. of Memb, of Parl. ‘? Better known as Horne Tooke. 


“8 In September 1767 Mrs. Osborn, writing of the impending general election, says: ‘Sir Robert Bar- 
nard says he has £45,000 in his Bankers hands and will spend it all in opposition to Hinchingbrook and Caris- 
fort for Co. Huntington’ (op. cit. 174). Lord Hinchenbrook was the eldest son of the Earl of Sandwich, 
one of the leading members of the Bedford party. “* Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 579. 

“S Rec. of Corp.22. He presumably became recorder after the death of the Duke of Bedford in 1771. 
In 1780 Sir Robert lent the corporation £950 on mortgage, and after his death (apparently in 1789) the 
mortgage passed into other hands and the claim led to a lawsuit. It was not decided till 1814, by which 
time the principal, interest, and costs amounted to over £2,800 (ibid. 23). 

“6 Given as Colhoun in the Ret. of Memb. of Parl. 

“” He was the friend at Eton of Charles Earl Grey, whose sister he afterwards married. He sat from 
1790 till his death in 1815, and was prominent as a Whig leader, taking a leading part in the impeachment. 
of Lord Melville, 1805, and advocating various reforms ; Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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Mr. Payne, son of Sir Gillies Payne of Tempsford, but as soon as Calhoun’s 
election was safe the corporation supported Whitbread, and upon the return 
of these two a convention was made between Whitbread and the Duke of 
Bedford’s party, now again identified with the corporation, according to 
which the representation was to be divided between them, their united forces 
being strengthened by occasional batches of non-resident freemen.*” In 1802 
Lee Antonie succeeded Calhoun, and sat with Whitbread till 1812, when he 
retired in favour of Lord George William Russell, who had attained his 
majority. Whitbread died in 1815, and was succeeded for the remainder of 
that Parliament by his son-in-law the Hon. William Waldegrave, as a /ocum 
tenens for William Henry Whitbread. From 1818 till 1830 Russell and 
W. H. Whitbread were returned regularly. So for forty years there was no 
election, and there grew a feeling of resentment and revolt, which was 
accentuated by the fact that neither member was assiduous in his attention to 
parliamentary duties, Russell being absent from England on military duty, 
and Whitbread busy with a dozen commercial undertakings at home. Matters 
were brought to a crisis by the want of tact shown by Lord John Russell, 
who signified his intention to stand upon his brother’s retirement, in a letter 
addressed to the corporation instead of to the electors. The revolt against 
‘ political thraldom’ was led by Mr. John Pulley and Mr. John Howard, who 
procured a suitable candidate in Mr. Polhill of Howbury Hall. The election 
lasted from 2 to 12 August 1830, and was carried on with great enthusiasm. 
‘The Houses of Russell and Whitbread have absorbed us all,’ said Mr. Pulley ; 
‘the people of Bedford will now teach the house of Russell that they can and 
will be free.’ A strong protest was made against the non-resident vote : ‘ We 
do not require persons to have votes in this borough who reside in Liverpool 
and Norfolk, and elsewhere.’ The final state of the poll was, Whitbread 
515, Polhill 491, Russell 490.4% ‘Lord John Russell is not returned for 
Bedford,’ writes Lord Ellenborough in his diary; ‘he is evidently very 
indignant.’ “° Thus Bedford most honourably lost the honour of returning 
to Parliament the very man who was to sweep away by the Reform Act of 
1832 the grievances of which it justly complained. 

A word must be said of the attitude of the county upon the burning 
question of the Repeal of the Corn Laws. In 1843 Cobden announced a meet- 
ing in Bedford by placard, and came down to address it, although he had no 
friend or acquaintance in the town. Lord Charles Russell, ‘who had 
opposed Lord John’s fixed duty as likely to throw two million acres out of 
cultivation,’ took the chair, and so many attended that it was found necessary 
to adjourn from the Assembly Rooms to a field outside the town. There 
Cobden’s address was listened to impatiently at first, but with gradually 
increasing interest, and at last, when the meeting had lasted, despite heavy 
showers, from three o’clock in the afternoon till nine, the chairman reluctantly 
declared the Free Trade amendment carried by a large majority. Cobden 
declared that if they could persuade Bedfordshire, they could persuade anyone.” 


“8 This account is from a contemporary pamphlet, The Bedford Town Election of 1830, by Muggeridge. 
Lord John was taunted with this convention when he stood for the borough in 1830; and as he made no 
attempt to deny it, the account is presumably correct in substance. 


479 Muggeridge, op. cit. 489 Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord fohn Russell, i, 155. 
481 Tord John’s half-brother, and the father of Mr. George Russell, M.P. for the Biggleswade Division of 
Beds. 1892-5. 3 Morley, Life of R. Cobden, i, 275-6. 
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Of the older untitled families which remained through the 18th and 19th 
centuries, the most active were the Burgoynes,** Osborns,* Alstons,“* Monoux 
(surviving as Paynes),*** Harveys,” and Gerys (now Wade-Gerys).“” Besides 
these, the Custs,*® the Ludlows, the Barnards,*” their successors at Cople, the 
Pyms *” of Sandy, Sir Robert Inglis, bart.,“” of Milton Bryan, the Gilpins * of 
Hockcliffe, the Stuarts,** the Astells,“* Crawleys,“* Polhills,“” Bassetts,“” 
Howard of Cardington, and the Howards *” of Bedford, have taken their part 
in the business of the county, which has of recent years enjoyed the advantage 
of the sound judgement and ripe experience of Viscount Peel, while it has 
lately welcomed the services of Arthur Russell, Lord Ampthill. 

The connexion of the Whitbread family with the representation was 
maintained until recently by the present owner of Southill, Mr. Samuel 
Whitbread, who sat for the borough from 1852 to 1895, while his son, 
Mr. S. H. Whitbread, represented the Luton Division from 1892 to 1895. 
Until quite recently, both town and county generally returned local men, 
though there were exceptions to this rule in the 18th century, when several 
nominees of the Duke of Bedford were returned for the borough. The | 
exigencies of party organization have brought about a change, and no ~ 
local man, in the natural sense of the term, has represented Bedford since 
Mr. Whitbread’s retirement. 

The representation of the county and borough remained unaffected by 
the Reform Acts of 1832 and 1868, but in 1885 the borough lost one 
member and the county was divided into two one-member constituencies. The 
northern or Biggleswade Division comprises the sessional divisions of Bedford, 
Biggleswade, and Sharnbrook, with the parishes of Ampthill, Clophill, Cran- 
field, Haynes, Houghton Conquest, Lidlington, Marston Mortaine, Maulden, 
and Millbrook in Ampthill sessional division, and the municipal borough of 


“8 Sir John Burgoyne, bart., M.P. county, 1735-47. Sir John M. Burgoyne, high sheriff 1852 and 1868. 

“* Sir Danvers Osborn, bart., M.P. county 1747-53. John Osborn, esq., M.P. county 1806-7, 
1818-20. Sir George Robert Osborn, high sheriff 1857. 

“© Sir Rowland Alston, bart., M.P. county 1722-34 ; Thomas Alston, esq., M.P. county 1754-61. 

“* Sir Philip Monoux, bart., M.P. borough 1705, died 1707. Sir Peter Payne, bart., M.P. county, 
1831-2. Sir C. G. Payne, high sheriff 1851. “" John Harvey, esq., of Ickwellbury, M.P. county 1713-5. 

“8 William Gery of Bushmead, an active J.P. in 1791-3 ; Beds. Co. Rec. i, sub ann. 

“ John Hume Cust (Viscount Alford), eldest son of the Earl of Brownlow, M.P. county 18365 till his 
death in 1851. Henry Francis Cockayne-Cust, high sheriff 13869. 

“© Thomas Barnard, esq., M.P. for borough 1857-9. Mr. Barnard’s house, Cople House, was the seat 
for some years of the Earls of Ludlow. The third and last earl died unmarried at the age of eighty-three in _ 
1842, and left his Irish Ardsalla estates to the Duke of Bedford, who settled them on Lord John Russell (his 
brother) ; Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord Fohn Russell, ii, 74.; and Lodge, Peerage, 1836. 

‘" Francis Pym, esq., of ‘ The Hasells,’ M.P. county 1802-18, 1820-6. Mr. Guy Pym, a member of the 
same family, became a tenant of Caesar’s Camp, Sandy, and so a resident in the county when he came forward 
as a candidate for the borough. He sat as M.P. for Bedford from 1895 to 1906. 

“? High sheriff 1824, chairman of Quarter Sessions 1828 ; Beds. Co. Rec. 268. 

“? Richard T. Gilpin of Hockcliffe Grange, M.P. county 1851 (on death of Hume [Cust] Egerton), to 1880. 

“* William Stuart, M.P. county 1830-1, high sheriff 1846. Henry Stuart, M.P. borough 1841 to his 
death, 1854. William Stuart, M.P. 1854~7, 1859-68, 1883-4, high sheriff 1875. 

“ William Astell, esq., M.P. county 1841-7. 

“$ Samuel Crawley, esq., M.P. borough 1833-41. John Sambrook Crawley, high sheriff 1858. 

“7 Frederick Polhill, esq., M.P. borough 1831-2, 1835-47. Frederick Charles Polhill-Turner of How- 
bury, 1874-80, high sheriff 1854. 

“* Francis Bassett, esq., of The Heath, Leighton Buzzard, M.P. county 1872-5, high sheriff 1882. 

* John Howard of Cardington, high sheriff 1773, was the celebrated prison reformer ; but there is no 
connexion between him and the Bedford family represented by James Howard, esq., late of Clapham Park, a 
member of the well-known firm of agricultural implement manufacturers, M.P. for the borough 1868-74. 
His brother, Sir Frederick Howard, was county alderman 1889-95, and James Howard’s two sons have both 
served as high sheriff, Harold in 1899 and Geoffrey in 1907. 
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Bedford, while the southern or Luton Division comprises the sessional 
division of Leighton Buzzard, Luton and Woburn, so much of the Ampthill 
sessional division as is not within the Biggleswade Division, and the municipal 
boroughs of Dunstable and Luton. 

The changes brought about in county administration by the Acts limiting 
the powers of justices of the peace, and the establishment of a county 
council, have been wholly beneficial in Bedfordshire. 


The title ‘ Bedfordshire Regiment’ is now borne by the old 16th, but 
the connexion of that regiment with the county dates only from 1809. In 
1782 the 14th Foot was ordered to assume the title of ‘ Fourteenth, or Bed- 
fordshire Regiment of Foot,’ and to ‘cultivate a connexion with that county’ 
for recruiting purposes. How far the intention was realized it is not easy 
to discover. The regiment was among the first selected for foreign service 
on the outbreak of the French war in 1793 ;°” it was soon busy in Flanders 
under the Duke of York, and fought with distinction at Famars, 23 May 
1793,°° where the regimental drummers, at the order of Colonel Doyle, struck 
up Ga Ira, to ‘break the scoundrels to their own damned tune,’ ™ and at 
Tournay in May 1794.°% From 1795 to 1803 it was in the West Indies.* 
In 1804 a second battalion was added to the regiment, and in 1807 the 
1st Battalion went to India,** and was engaged there, while the 2nd, reinforced 
by strong drafts of volunteers from the Bedfordshire and other militia regi- 
ments, was sent to Spain under Sir David Baird, and joined Sir John Moore 
in time to take part in his celebrated retreat. The ‘ vigorous attack made 
by the 2nd Battalion of the Fourteenth ’ at the Battle of Corunna, 16 January 
1809, was mentioned by Sir John Hope in his dispatch."® On returning to 
England the battalion was stationed at Buckingham, and the county title of 
the regiment was changed from Bedfordshire to Buckinghamshire May 1809, 
an exchange of titles being made with the 16th. 

Of the connexion of the 14th with Bedfordshire between 1782 and 1809 ~ 
there is little evidence in the authorized history of the regiment. On return- 
ing home after the Flemish campaign in 1795 they ‘marched to Hitchin and 
its neighbourhood,’ * but no direct mention of Bedfordshire occurs there or 
elsewhere, and none of the officers during the period in question bear names 
that suggest a Bedfordshire origin. But curiously enough there is evidence of 
such connexion six years after the date of the change of title. In 1813 a 
third battalion was added to the 14th, formed of volunteers from the Militia 
and commanded by Lieut.-Col. Hon. James Stewart."* One captain and two 
lieutenants were from the Bedfordshire Militia, and must have brought with 
them certain quotas of militia volunteers to enable them to receive rank in 
the Line equal to that which they had held in the Militia. It had been in- 
tended for the American War, and on peace being made with America was_ 
just about to be disbanded when Napoleon’s reappearance revived the war with 


5 Redistribution of Seats Act 1885, 48 & 49 Vict. cap. 23. 


51 Capt. H, O’Donnell, Hist. Rec. of 14th Reg. of Foot (189 3). 49- ; ” Thid. 53. ; 

503 Thid. 57. 54 Tbid. 58. The tune has ever since been retained as the eepemiental quickstep. 
508 Ibid. 65-8. 56 Thid. 71-7. Ibid. 79. 

508 Thid. 83. “Ibid. 84. 50 Thid. 87, 

511 [bid. 88. See also Cannon, Hist. Rec. of 1646 or Beds. Reg. of Foot (1848), 28. cm 

52 CQ’Donnell, op. cit. 70. 58 Tbid. 102. 
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France. The battalion was at once sent to Flanders, and took part in the 
Battle of Waterloo,’ forming part of Sir Charles Colville’s Fourth Division. 
It was composed of young soldiers who had never been under fire, and in a 
Divisional Order issued after the battle Colville said ‘the very young 3rd 
battalion 14th in this its first trial displayed a steadiness and gallantry becom- 
. ing of veteran troops.’ ** When this 3rd Battalion was raised in 1813 its 
place of assembly was Weedon.** The Bedfordshire Militia was stationed at 
Weedon barracks in 1809," and ‘the arms were sent into stores at Weedon’ 
when the regiment was disembodied in 1815.°* Now 240 men volunteered 
from the Bedfordshire Militia to the Line between March 1813 and April 
1814.°° The 16th or Bedfordshire Regiment had returned from the West 
Indies in 1812 more than decimated ; they had lost 27 officers and 500 men 
by disease in three years’ service.”° It seems clear then that many, if not all, 
of the Bedfordshire militia volunteers to the Line helped to make up the 3rd 
battalion of the 14th which fought at Waterloo.*' The regiment did not 
suffer heavily there, losing but seven rank and file killed, and an ensign, four 
sergeants, and sixteen rank and file wounded. After taking Cambray they 
marched to Paris, and the battalion was disbanded in 1816, the officers and 
men being transferred to the other two battalions of the regiment. Thus 
Bedfordshire men certainly shared in one at least, if not all three, of the European 
glories that are recorded on the colours of the 14th—Tournay, Corunna, 
Waterloo ; and some old stagers from the county may have helped in the 
capture of Bhurtpore in 1826." With the earlier glories of the 16th the 
county had no connexion. Of the battle honours borne upon its colours four 
belong to Marlborough’s days, a century before it became the Bedfordshire, 
and ‘ Surinam’ was won in 1804." In its last two honours Bedfordshire had 
its part, Chitral 1895, and South Africa 1899-1902." The regiment lost in 
the South African campaign five officers, ninety-eight non-commissioned 
officers and men killed or died ; and four officers, sixty-five non-commissioned 
officers and men wounded ; while thirteen medals for distinguished conduct 
in the field were won by non-commissioned officers and men. 

In 1756 the absence of the greater part of the regular troops on foreign 
service led Pitt to introduce a Bill for the reorganization of the Militia as a force 
for home defence. He received the strenuous support of John Duke of Bedford, 
though in opposition to those with whom he usually acted, and the Bill was 
passed in 1757.°° The people of Bedfordshire, under a mistaken idea that 
the Act meant compulsory foreign service, broke out in riots, and the duke’s 
house at Woburn had to be guarded by soldiers. It was found impossible 
to execute the law, and for the time the magistrates contented themselves 


4 ©’Donnell, op. cit. 105-117. 58 Ibid. 118. 5 Ibid. 102. 
*” Sir John Burgoyne, Reg. Rec. Beds. Militia, 1759-1884, p. 110. 
518 Thid. 66. 59 Thid. 110. 9 Cannon, op. cit. 28. 


- Sir John Burgoyne, op. cit. 66, says, ‘I have seen it recorded that men of the 2nd (sic: should 
be 3rd] Battalion of the 14th (Bedfordshire) [sic : should be Bucks.] Regiment were found lying dead in the 
uniform [? uniforms ; there was no connexion between the Beds. and Berks. Militia] of the Bedfordshire 
and Berkshire Militia. This is recorded by officers who served in the 14th Regiment and there is no reason . 
to doubt it.” He adds,‘ But I can find no orders for the Militia to volunteer, nor any accounts that they 
did so.’ See, however, his own table of the numbers of men who volunteered into the Line from the Beds. 
Militia between 1795 and 1814 (p. 110). He also wrongly dates the change of county title 1818 (p. 66). 

*? Burgoyne, op. cit. 83-5. 

™ The Beds. Reg. (printed for H.M. Stationery Office), 3-7. 

54 Tbid. 7-12. 5° Wiffen, op. cit. ii, 423. 
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with publishing explanations -of its true meaning.** Two years later, 
September 1759, the duke sent Pitt a list of those willing to take commis- 
sions : Colonel the Marquis of Tavistock; Major Sir George Osborn, bart.; 
Captains the Earl of Upper Ossory, Sir Philip Monoux, bart., John Marche 
Dickinson, esq., Thomas Potter, esq., Richard Orlebar, esq., George 
Edwards, esq., Ambrose Reddall, esq.; Lieutenants John Franklin, esq., 
Thomas Vaux, esq., John Salisbury, esq., Thomas Lee, esq., Charles 
Field, esq.; Ensigns George Viscount Torrington,*’ George Boheme, esq., 
Joseph Franklin, esq., John Hervey, esq.; — Freeman, gentleman-adjutant.™ 
The officers were selected by the lord-lieutenant, subject to a property 
qualification, e.g., captains must possess land to the annual value of £200. 
The period of service was three years, and men were selected by ballot from 
those eligible ; but substitutes were allowed. The Militia was not under the 
military authority or subject to the Mutiny Act. By the Militia Act of 
1762, which re-enacted the provisions of the Act of 1757, adjutants received 
6s. per diem, sergeants 1s., drummers 6d., privates 5¢., with allowance for 
clothing. The Bedfordshire Regiment was first embodied in 1760 and 
disembodied in 1761. During the American War it was embodied in 
1778 under Colonel Stuart and disembodied in 1783. On the outbreak 
of war in 1793 it was again embodied, under the Earl of Upper Ossory 
(succeeded in 1795 by Col. Moore), and remained embodied for eight years. 
In 1798 it consisted of eight companies: the Colonel’s, the Lieut.-Colonel’s, 
the Majors (Grenadiers), Capt. Monoux’s, Capt. Moore’s, Capt. Garstin’s, 
Capt. Docwra’s, Capt. Orlebar’s—all light infantry. In that year the 
regiment volunteered for service in Ireland. Next year 105 men volunteered 
for the Line; the depleted regiment returned home to recruit, and was 
disembodied in 1801. It assembled again in 1803 under Col. Moore, who 
was succeeded in 1805 by John (afterwards Sir John) Osborn, went to Ireland 
in 1813, returned next year, and was disembodied in 1815. From 1815 to 
1850 it existed only on paper. 

In 1852 the Militia was reorganized and balloting suspended. The 
Bedfordshire Regiment was called the ‘ Bedfordshire Light Infantry,’ and wore 
the old dark green facings. It assembled for its first annual training on 
St. Peter’s Green, 16 November 1852, under Col. R. T. Gilpin, with 
a strength of 550 rank and file and 19 officers. During the Crimean 
War it was sent to Berwick-on-Tweed, and 245 men volunteered for the 
Line ; it then returned to recruit, went to Ireland at the end of 1855, and 
returned to be disembodied in 1856. Next year the regiment was called out 
on the occasion of the Indian Mutiny, and was again disembodied in 186r. 
In 1869 four regiments of Militia, the Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Hertfordshire, assembled in Woburn Park for inspection, 
the total strength being 2,692, of which Bedfordshire furnished 600. The 
Bedfordshire Volunteers were ordered to parade and assist in keeping the 
ground, as the military movements were impeded by the crowd, ‘but the 
newspapers state that very few of them obeyed the order,’ as many volunteers 
had a decided objection to becoming subservient ‘to an inferior force, as 


5% Walpole, Mem. Geo. II, iii, 41 3 Chatham Corr. i, 257-62. 
57 Nephew of Admiral Byng ; he was ‘placed as an ensign by his own particular desire.’ 
583 Burgoyne, op. cit., from which the following account is taken. 
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regards the position of the men, and consequently there was only a small 
number present.’ In 1872 the strength was increased from 555 to 600 
privates, and in 1878 it was made up to 720 privates, or 820 in all. In the 
latter year the regiment was called out on the threat of war with Russia ; - 
the militia reserve was also mobilized, and of 169 men on the Bedfordshire 
reserve list 168 turned out. The new barracks at Kempston were first 
occupied that year. In 1879 Sir Richard Gilpin was succeeded by Lieut.- 
Col. William Stuart as Honorary Colonel. 

In 1881 the territorial system was adopted ; the old dark green facings 
disappeared, and the Militia became the 3rd Battalion of the Bedfordshire 
Line Regiment. The recruiting fell off, and the regiment was for the 
first time more than one hundred under strength. On the resignation of 
Col. Stuart in 1882 Sir John Burgoyne, bart., succeeded to the command. 

The Hertfordshire Militia, as the 4th Battalion of the Bedfordshire, 
volunteered for active service in South Africa, embarking in February 1goo, 
and returning in June 1902. It did much escort and guard-work, and 
furnished ‘an excellent company of mounted infantry,’ which received praise 
for ‘ gallantry in the field and endurance of continuous hardships.’ 

In 1803 Napoleon’s threat of invasion led to the enrolment of volunteer 
corps throughout England. By the end of the year a Bedfordshire corps had 
been formed under the following officers :—Col.-in-Chief, the Earl of 
Upper Ossory ; Cavalry: Bedford Troop, Captain Alston ; (Loya/) Warden 
Troop, Captain Lord Ongley ; Woburn Troop, Captain the Duke of Bedford ; 
Infantry: Lieut.-Col. Commandant, the Hon. John Trevor; Lieut.-Col. 
Francis Pym ; Majors, John Miller, John Harvey. The regiment was com- 
posed of fourteen companies. In 1808 the volunteer regiment became two 
regiments of ‘Local Militia.” °° The First Regiment, Lieut.-Cols. Samuel 
Whitbread, esq. and the Marquis of Tavistock. The Second Regiment, 
Lieut-Cols. Lord St. John and R. Garstin, esq. Each regiment had eight 
companies, and Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl Russell) held a captain’s 
commission in the rst Local Militia. The volunteer cavalry became a Harrold 
and Bedford troop of yeomanry, ‘ which after a few years ceased to exist.’ ! 

Just a century after the re-establishment of the Militia came the crisis 
of the Indian Mutiny in 1857, which, with the apprehension of European com- 
plications, gave rise to a new Volunteer movement, in which Bedfordshire 
took its part. 

As at present constituted, 1908, the Bedfordshire Regiment under 
Col. J. T. Dalyell, C.G., comprises the 1st and 2nd Battalions of the 
16th Foot; 3rd Battalion (Militia) Bedford, Lieut.-Col. Duke of Bed- 
ford, K.G.; 4th Battalion (Militia) Hertford; 1st (Herts.) Volunteer Battalion ; 
2nd (Herts.) Volunteer Battalion ; 3rd Volunteer Battalion, Bedford, Lieut.- 
Col. S$. Jackson ; 4th (Hunts.) Volunteer Battalion. There is also a regiment 
of Bedfordshire Yeomanry under Lieut.-Col. Lord Alwyne F. Compton. 


59 This was the title of officers commanding militia regiments since 1853. 5% The Beds. Reg. 11. 

* For an account of the ‘Local Militia’ (1808-16) sce Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, sub Militia, ad fin. 

! This account of the volunteers is taken almost verbatim from Sir John Burgoyne’s Reg. Rec. of the 
Beds. Militia, 57-8. 
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APPENDIX 


The county boundary has altered little since the Domesday Survey. In the south-west the 
determining features have been the Chiltern Downs and the River Ouzel, but after passing Leighton 
the bank of that stream is no longer adhered to ; its drainage basin is given to Buckinghamshire, and 
the western boundary follows the parting between the Ouzel (or Lovat) on the west, and the Ivel 
and Ouse in the east, with two exceptions ; instead of skirting the bluff with which the Woburn Hills 
overlook the plain of Bletchley and Fenny Stratford, it mounts the slope and leaves Bow Brickhill in 
Buckinghamshire, in deference presumably to the wishes of the Giffards or the Buckinghamshire ten- 
ant of the r1th century. The line then runs north to Crawley Brook, and following its northern 
bank a mile or two to the west leaves Salford to Bedfordshire. ‘Thus a considerable part of the basin 
of Crawley Brook, which is an affluent of the Ouzel, is in Bedfordshire. From there to the Ouse, 
which it crosses a mile or two west of Turvey, the boundary follows roughly the water-parting between 
the streams drawing west and east. North of the Ouse it is generally determined by the watershed 
between the Ouse and the Nen, though Podington and Wymington, which belong more naturally 
to the Nen, are included in Bedfordshire, and Newton Bromswold and Rushden are excluded. So it 
gives to Bedfordshire Yelden and Shelton, which should belong rather to Northamptonshire, 
and crossing the Kim above Dean follows a most angular and irregular line, first keeping south of 
the Kim, then joining it some few miles below Kimbolton, following it for a couple of miles, 
dropping almost plumb south between Little and Great Staughton and joining the brook that runs 
north of Bushmead ; after following that.for two or three miles it curves irregularly to the north- 
east and joins the Kim again about a mile before its junction with the Ouse below Eaton Socon 
and St. Neots. On the east the catchment basin of the Ivel has been included and even pushed so 
far east as to run for two or three miles along the Rhee and Upper Cam. Onn the south the main, 
idea appears to have been to include the catchment basin of the Upper Ivel as far as the Barton Hills 
Below a line joining the Barton Hills and the Ouzel an irregular quadrilateral mass of the Chiltern 
Hills is included,though deeply eaten into by a projection of Hertfordshire between Studham and 
Luton. The reason for this intrusion was doubtless to include Kensworth and the greater part of 
Caddington in Hertfordshire, as the property of St. Paul’s, London, and is evidence that the county 
boundary dates from after the Conquest, since before that time St. Paul’s did not own the property.°? 
There is mention of asettlement of exact boundaries between the counties at Caddington in 1283.5 
But quite recently the county boundary has been modified, that part of Caddington which was 
in Hertfordshire, and the whole of Kensworth, having been transferred (as civil parishes) to Bedford- 
shire, while Markyate Street, formerly in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, has been given wholly to 
the latter. 

One third of Edlesborough was in Bedfordshire according to Domesday," but in the Feuda/ 
Aids, i.e. from 1284 onwards, it is wholly in Buckinghamshire.° On the Northamptonshire 

‘ border a small piece of Newton Bromswold, and rather more of Rushden, are given to Bedfordshire 
by Domesday ; in the Feudal Aids they are both wholly in Northamptonshire. The two hides and 
a half of Stanwick, which were in Bedfordshire according to Domesday, were still entered as half a 
knight’s fee under Bedfordshire in the 14th century.’ A recent change has been effected, by 
which Swineshead now forms part of Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire is compensated with 
Tilbrook.®8 On the north-east, Domesday Book gives Everton as half in Bedfordshire and half in 
Huntingdonshire,*® and much the same arrangement held in 1428.%° ‘The Huntingdonshire 
boundary would appear to have been drawn through or beyond both Everton and Little Bar- 
ford in the middle of the 13th century. An inquest of the boundaries of Huntingdonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, and Northamptonshire was held before William de Beauchamp of Bedford and 
other justiciarii ad hoc missi, and the boundary was declared to run ‘from Abbotsley (Hunts.) to 
Tetworth, Everton, Little Barford, St. Neots, Hail Weston, Great Staughton, Kimbolton, Swineshead, 


532 Dom. Bk. and Dugdale, Hist. of St. Paul's. 533 4nn. Dunst. (Rolls Ser.), 302. 

584 By Loc. Gov. Bd. Order, 30 Sept. 1897. 

55 17.C.H. Beds. i, 2482. 

56 « Now wholly in Bucks’ (Letter from Deputy-Coroner of Beds.) _ 

587 Feud. Aids, i, 9, 25. ‘Newton Bromswold, Rushden, and Stanwick are now and have always been 
wholly in Northants’ (Letter ut sup.). 

és The exchange ce made in 1898. : SCH, Beds. i, 214. ; 

0 Feud. Aids, i, 373 ii) 477- ‘Everton is practically in Bedfordshire, but a small detached portion of this 
parish surrounded by the counties of Beds. and Cambs. is by Schedule M of the Act 2 & 3 Will. Iv, cap. 
64, declared to be part of Hunts. This portion is called Tetworth and with Everton forms a joint ecclesiastical 
parish’ (Letter ut sup.). 
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and Covington.’ 1 There is no other evidence that Little Barford was in Huntingdonshire at any 
time since Domesday. Of Pertenhall Mr. Round notes that it ‘lies in Bedfordshire, but renders 
geld and service in Huntingdonshire.’ ‘This is apparently equivalent to saying that it is within the 
county of Huntingdon; so Weston (Westoning) ‘lies’ in Hitchin (Hertfordshire), but its wara 
‘lies’ in Bedfordshire, i.e. it pays geld, it ‘ defends itself’ in the latter county.** Inthe Testa de Nevill, 
the Feudal Aids, and the Hundred Rolls, Weston is always reckoned as in Bedfordshire, and is so still ; 
but at least a knight’s fee in Pertenhall is in Bedfordshire from 1284 ™* onwards. Meppershall, 
which Domesday divides between Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, was wholly in Bedfordshire in 
1302,™° and remains so still. Ramerick is just upon the border, where Hertfordshire makes a sudden 
inroad into Bedfordshire. In 1270 the boundary would appear to have been the same, as the 
hundred of Clifton ‘says that John de Breybrok has committed the double offence of transferring 
land from Beds. to Herts. and encroaching on the king’s highway.’ *#” 

Not much help can be got from old maps. Saxton’s county atlas of 1579 cannot be relied 
upon with any confidence, as in the map of Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire, in which 
the frontier is very carefully drawn, Turvey Church is included in Buckinghamshire, and there is no 
reason to suppose that such was ever the case. In the map of Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, and Rutland, Hexton (Hertfordshire) is included in Bedfordshire, 
Pertenhall is in Huntingdonshire, Stanwick is in Northamptonshire and Turvey is in Bedfordshire ! 
In the Hertfordshire map, which is on a larger scale than that of Bedfordshire, Hexton is most 
carefully indicated with a church within Bedfordshire, and most strange of all, Wrestlingworth is 
given as ‘Wormleghton.’ 


541 ¢ Alboldesle, et inde ad Tettesuuorthe, et inde ad Evertone, et inde ad Bereford, et inde ad Sanctum 
Neotum et inde ad Hayluueston, et inde ad Magnam Stocton, et inde ad Kynebauton, et inde ad Suynesheved 
et inde ad Conigton [sic], 7 Jan. 1244 repeated in an inspeximus 28 Mar. 1341; Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls 
Ser.), ill, 40. The record of the Forest Pleas at Huntingdon in 14 Edw. I is to the same effect ; ibid. 
i, 209-11. 

°@ V.C.H. Beds. i, 215. “3 Cf. Maitland, Dom. Bk. and Beyond, 10, n. 1. 

4 Feud. Aids. ‘Now wholly in Beds.’ (Letter ut sup.).  “° V.C.H. Beds. i, 214. 

548 <tota villata ;’ Feud. Aids, i, 12. 

“” Hund. R. 1276. Extract. inquisitionum 4 Edw. 1. He ‘fecit purpresturam apud Ram’dewyk trans- 
vertendo cursum cujusdam aquae [i.e. the Hiz] et appropriavit sibi quoddam solum a comitatu Bedefordiae 
in comitatum Hertfordiae de Regia via, ita quod vix nemo potest transire.’ 

The main turnpike road, or rather one branch of it, runs through Ramerick on its way north from 
Hitchin. See Smith’s Map of Beds. 1804. 
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EDFORDSHIRE is a small county, and possesses few distinctive 
characteristics to distinguish its social and economic history from 
those of the adjacent counties. Moreover, records giving information 
upon the subject of this chapter are for some periods scanty, and 

no serious attempt has hitherto been made to collect and examine more than 
a few of those that do exist. Such county records as are extant do not go 
farther back than 1714, and the only existing records of the borough of 
Bedford previous to the 17th century are the town charters. 

Other chapters in the present work give detailed accounts of the 
earthworks, pottery, coins, and other remains which testify to the successive 
settlement and industrial occupation of the county area by the British, 
the Romans, the Saxons, and the Danes. These matters demand mention 
here only as reminders of the continuous occupation of the land by peoples 
that more or less overlapped chronologically and to some degree at least 
intermixed racially. We are left to surmise the social and economic 
condition of this local population from what we know generally of those 
peoples, added to what we know and can legitimately surmise of the 
condition of the land during those periods. The county would then be 
as habitable as it is now, except that a less severe system of drainage would 
leave the water-courses broader and would render some of the low-lying 
districts swampy, while the woodland would be much more extensive, and in 
parts would remain in the condition of primitive vigour which made the 
horridae silvae such objects of fear and superstition to the ancients. 

For any special information about those who owned and tilled our 
Bedfordshire farms, and how they lived before the Normans came, we have 
to be dependent upon the retrospective notes of Domesday Book. But as 
we know that the county was a part of the border land between the lands of 
Alfred and those held by the Danes, and that Alfred and his son both made 
historical marches across it, and as we further know that the Danes made 
numerous attacks upon Bedford and predatory excursions in other directions, 
_we can safely assume that the agriculture and what other industry there may 
have been were seriously interfered with, and the arts of peace had little 
encouragement. The condition of the Bedfordshire people in the late Saxon 
times, as indicated by Domesday Book, was, however, comparatively pros- 
perous. There does not appear to have been much waste land, and the 
county was generally well populated for the period. Abundant use was 
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made of the water-power, almost every considerable manor having its mill, or 
in some cases more than one mill; and it may be here remarked that the 
much larger number of mills—all of which would presumably be water-mills 
—immediately after the Conquest, than exist in the county at present, can be 
accounted for on several grounds. In the feudal times the manorial mill 
was a source of income to the lord of the manor, as all the peasants were 
under obligation to take their corn thither to be ground, and transport was 
also a serious question. Hence there was a mill wherever there was water 
enough to work one; and mills existed in localities in which at present 
there is never, or very rarely, water enough for such a purpose. The 
diminution of the woodland and the modern system of draining have both 
contributed to effect this change. There is no reason to suppose that the 
definitely ordered methods of agriculture disclosed by the Domesday Survey 
were superior to those which had been handed down by the previous Saxon 
owners. In many cases, in fact, there is evidence that a deterioration had 
taken place immediately after the Conquest, consequent partly upon the 
disturbance to industry caused by the change of tenancy, and locally also by 
the ravages of the Conqueror’s troops. 

In the first volume of this History will be found a detailed analysis of 
many of the features of Domesday Book, from which can be gathered much 
that illustrates the economic condition of Bedfordshire in 1086—twenty years 
after the Conquest. But certain classes of facts disclosed by Domesday Book 
more particularly belong to our present section, and may be read as 
supplementary to those given by Mr. Round. 

It would be hazardous to attempt to arrive at an estimate of the actual 
population of the county at the date of the Domesday Survey calculated 
from the number of villeins, bordars, and serfs. But we can, from the 
statistics afforded by that Survey, arrive at a tolerably correct knowledge of 
the condition of agriculture then as compared with its condition under 
King Edward, and also of the relative proportions of the several classes of 
villeins, bordars, and serfs, as well as of the relative proportions of land in 
actual cultivation to that which was then reckoned cultivable. These 
statistics, if they do not disclose the actual population, are sufficient to give 
us a picture of a comparatively prosperous community. 

If we first take the valuation for the purposes of the Survey, we can see 
what was the value of each portion of land at the time of King Edward 
(T.R.E.) ; next at the time when it was received, after the Conquest, by the 
grantee ; and thirdly, at the date of the Survey; the whole covering a period 
of over twenty years. The change of tenancy, the interruption of industry 
by the wars of Harold and William, and the actual ravages of some parts of 
the county by William, prepare us for a considerable reduction in value 
between the first two dates; while the time between the fresh granting of 
the land—which might not in all cases be the same—and the taking of the 
Survey is too short to justify an expectation of a complete recovery of the 
value T.R.E. The figures, when added up, give us about £1,348 T.R.E. ; 
£903 when received by the holder; and £1,044 the value of the surveyors’ 
assessment. But it must not be inferred from these totals that there was in 
every case first a heavy depreciation and then a partial recovery. This 
happened in the majority of cases, but there were many cases in which the 
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value is given as the same at all three periods ; some in which the T.R.E. 
value is the lowest ; some in which the ‘ present value’ is the lowest ; some 
in which the value ‘ when received’ is the same as the ‘ present value,’ while 
the T.R.E. is either higher or lower than the two others. All that we can 
now say about these variations is that they are evidently not due to one 
general cause, but are the expression of local circumstances, either of special 
damage, or of negligence or lack of skill in the new occupier, or on the other 
hand of superior skill and energy. Intwo or three cases ‘ waste’ is mentioned 
and, as we shall see, some of the cultivable land was not under cultivation at 
the date of the Survey, though this fact occasionally accompanies a rise 
in value. 

It will be interesting next to discover what proportion of the land that 
was returned as cultivable was actually under cultivation. There would 
doubtless be a variable amount of land outside the common fields which is 
indefinitely returned as woodland for the pannage of so many swine—an 
amount variable in the sense that this land would sometimes extend beyond 
the actual woodland as rough pasture. But there was certainly in many 
places an amount of unused but cultivable arable. The cultivable arable is 
estimated by the number of ploughs or plough-lands, a plough-land being the 
area which eight oxen were expected to plough during the agricultural year. 
The smaller properties are said to have half-a-plough (that is, four oxen) or 
even less, while the larger properties have as many as eleven, fourteen, 
sixteen, or even twenty. The total number of ‘ ploughs’ in the county at 
the date of the Survey was returned at about seven hundred and ten, of which 
352, or about half, were on the demesne lands of the chief tenants, the others 
being in the hands of villeins or bordars. Besides the 710 ‘ploughs’ actually 
there, it is stated that some 192 more ‘might have been there,’ from 
which we may infer that over one-fifth of the cultivable arable was out of 
use. Of the 192 lacking ‘ploughs’ fifty-three were absent from the demesne 
lands. How this number of ‘ ploughs’ would compare with that at the date 
T.R.E. we have no data to enable us to determine. 

We come next to the personnel. The 388 assessed holdings (not 

reckoning the lands held by the king) were in the hands of fifty-five 
tenants in chief, besides certain burgesses of Bedford and bailiffs and alms- 
men of the king. Under the tenants in chief come in many cases sub- 
tenants; and either directly under the tenants in chief or under the 
sub-tenants come the villeins, bordars, and serfs. In 139 of the estates 
there were no villeins, but in about thirteen of these estates the place of the 
‘ yilleins appears to have been taken by sokemen, of whom there were sixty- 
nine. Of most of these it is said that the same men were there in King 
Edward’s time. The total number of villeins mentioned in this county at the 
time of the Domesday Survey is 1,865, of bordars 1,149, and of serfs 482. 
The only corresponding figures belonging to King Edward’s time which 
we can compare with these are those of the sokemen, of whom 656 are 
mentioned. 

Mention is rarely made of other domestic animals than oxen, or of 
specific agricultural produce. At Langford there was pasture to feed 300 
sheep, and rams are mentioned in two places as included in the proceeds 
derived from woodlands. A load of oats, and iron for the ploughs, as well as 
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sums of money are mentioned as parts of the rent of the woodlands, beyond the 
value of the pannage. At Eaton Socon there was a vineyard; at Sharnbrook 
a fish-stew, and the mill-ponds of the numerous water-mills yielded ample 
supplies of eels. Honey is mentioned, with grain, as included in the dues 
pertaining to the king’s ‘ferm,’ and hay comes occasionally into notice. 
Market dues were derived from Luton and Leighton Buzzard. 

Bedfordshire has always been essentially an agricultural county, and in 
order to grasp the details of its social and economic history it is necessary to 
bear in mind the agricultural system in vogue throughout the Middle Ages. 
The economic unit was the manor, which for our purposes may be roughly 
defined as an estate over which the owner had rights of jurisdiction. The 
manor normally consisted of two parts, the demesne being that part which 
the lord retained in his own hands, cultivating it by the labour of the unfree 
tenants who held the other part—the villein lands. This primitive division 
was early complicated by the leasing of manorial lands to tenants of free 
status, who might themselves have servile sub-tenants.1 It must not be 
supposed that the demesne resembled a modern compact farm which could 
be inclosed in a ring fence; on the contrary, it would consist of a large 
number of small strips scattered confusedly amongst the holdings of the other 
tenants. This was due to the prevalence of the ‘three-field’ system of 
agriculture,’ by which the arable (the larger and most important feature of 
the mediaeval farm) was divided into three ‘common fields,’ of which only 
two were under cultivation in one year, the third lying fallow as pasture for 
the oxen of the plough-teams. The fields under cultivation were divided 
into rectangular strips, with a normal length of one furlong (220 yds.), and a 
variable breadth, a number of these strips being assigned to the tenants, both 
demesne and villein, in accordance with the size of their holdings. Incidental 
references to the various features of this system are of common occurrence in 
documents relating to Bedfordshire. Thus in 1350 in an extent ° of the lands 
held by Brian Saffrey at Clophill and Cainhoe it is duly noted that only 
two-thirds of the 73 acres of arable lying in the common fields are valued, as 
one-third is always lying fallow. Examples of the scattered nature of hold- 
ings are common; thus of 36 acres at Gravenhurst granted about 1260 to 
the abbot of Ramsey, 20 acres were in the fields called ‘ Armele’ and ‘ the 
assart,’ 5 acres in ‘la Hyde’ field, 2 acres and 1 rood in ‘Disenefacres,’ 
33 acres in ‘ Wlmefurlunge,’ 1 acre in ‘ Hecham Dune,’ and 2 acres in the 
same field in a plot (cu/tura) called ‘Seveneacres, 1 acre in the great plot 
called ‘Schepehoubrade, and the remaining acre called * Mabille Acre’ 
apparently lay apart.* Coming down still further to the divisions of the 
separate acres into strips called ‘selions,’ or when cut short by the configura- 
tion of the ground, ‘ buttes,’ we have an interesting early example at Segenhoe. 
Here, owing possibly to the confusion of ‘ the Anarchy,’ no one quite knew 
which strips belonged to which tenements; accordingly the whole arable 
land was measured out and re-divided, and one piece of ground which had 
been unlawfully appropriated was divided into sixteen ‘ buttes,’ of which two 
were assigned to each of the eight hides of the villeinage.* 


1 Rot. Hund, (Rec. Com.), ii, 332. * See Vinogradoff, Villeinage in Engl. 220-40, 
> Ing. p.m. 24 Edw. III, pt. 2, no. 98. * Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 247. 
5 Vinogradoff, op. cit. 233-4, and App. xili. 
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- The selions, called in English ‘ shotts,’ varied considerably in size, 
ranging from an acre down toa quarter acre. At Northill* in the 15th 
century they averaged one third of an acre, but examples occur in the same 
manor at a later date of a selion ‘called a Throughshott,’ containing 1 acre, 
and of another called an ‘ Atherall Roode’ containing 13 roods, This latter 
term appears to be the same as ‘Otherhalfyerd,’ which also occurs at 
Northill, as well as in other Bedfordshire manors. 

In this connexion it is important to study the question of the measure- 
ment of the land, and this is not so simple a question as it sounds. While it 
is abundantly clear that the geld hide of Domesday contained 4 virgates, the 
number of virgates to the areal hide is not so certain. In a survey of the 
manors of Ramsey Abbey” instances may be found in the adjacent counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon of hides containing four, five, six or seven 
virgates, but on the abbey’s Bedfordshire manors the hide was 4 virgates.*® 
Here, however, uniformity ceased ; in Shillington the virgate was 12 acres, 
in Barton 24 acres, and in Cranfield 48 acres.? In Cranfield, indeed, in 
1244, the jurors say that ‘they do not know how many acres make a virgate, 
because sometimes 40 acres make a virgate, and sometimes fewer.’ The 
size of the acre might also vary, depending in its turn upon the measuring 
rod, or perch, used ; at Shillington in 1255 the perch of 16 ft. was in use, 
but it may be doubted if this was the case uniformly throughout the county. 
The carucate, or plough-land, was also variable, instances occurring on the 
Hundred Rolls” of carucates of 80, 100, and 120 acres, the latter being the 
most common. This after all is not unreasonable, for the amount that a 
plough could till would tend to vary with the nature of the soil. 

Further complications are introduced into our statistics by the use in 
Bedfordshire of the ‘long hundred’ of six score. This was employed on the 
manors belonging to Ramsey Abbey at least as late as the 15th century, so 
that, for instance, ccxl must be read as 280 (not 240), and 1,672 is written 
meccev™xij. The ‘long hundred,’ if it was ever universal, was generally 
abandoned in many, probably in most, parts of the county at an early date, 
but its existence continued to be recognized; thus at Grovebury in 1342 
3d. was paid for 200 ‘ taknayls ’"—per majus centum,” while on the other hand 
at Stevington in 1350 the arable was estimated at 280 acres—per minus 
centum. 

Turning now to the important question of tenures, we are fortunate in 
possessing a great mass of material, some of it unusually early.. The Domes- 
day Survey “ shows that in the time of the Confessor a large proportion of 
the land in this county was in the hands of thegns and sokemen who could 
alienate their estates at will, or as the Survey puts it, ‘could do what they 
wished with their land.’ Most of these men who survived the Conquest 
must have lost their free status, but in the surveys of Bedfordshire manors 
made during the 12th century the amount of land held freely compares 
favourably with many parts of England. In the first half of that century 
surveys were made of Barton, Cranfield and Shillington." At Barton out of 


® Ct. R. bdle. 153, no. 34. 7 Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 208-15. 
8 But a half hide containing 4 virgates occurs at Shillington in 1255. Ibid. i, 458. 

9 Tbid. iti, 211-12. 0 Thid. i, 437. " Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), ii, 321-3. 

12 Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 4. 8 Ing. p.m. 23 Edw. III, no. 75. 

4 V.C.H. Beds. i, 207-9. Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), ili, 274. 
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114 hides 14 were in demesne, and 2 hides were held by three persons freely, 
doing only the royal service and suit at the county and hundred courts. The 
remaining land was held at will, the reeve having 2 virgates at 6s. rent, and 
one Richard 2 virgates at 30d.; the holders of the other virgates either paid 
2s. or else ploughed on Fridays, and did such work as was required on 
- Mondays and Wednesdays. There were also 11 ‘cotsetles,’ or cottars, who 
‘either worked on Mondays or paid 2s. rent. At Shillington there were four 
tenants ‘freely enfeoffed."® Ebroinus had 23 hides for which he did suit at 
the county and hundred courts and the abbot’s pleas, 1 virgate for which he 
paid 2s. rent, and 60 acres of assart apparently rendering no service. Silvester 
held 2 hides by similar suit of court, and 60 acres for 1os.; John Hairum 
half a hide, for 5s. and-attendance at the abbot’s pleas; and the church was 
endowed with 5 virgates, for which the rector had to be ‘the fourth man 
before the justices.’'7 So also at Cranfield the priest had to attend the county 
and hundred courts with three other free tenants. An example of free land 
entailing services somewhat of the nature of a serjeanty occurs at Cranfield, 
where Ralph the steward held half a hide of the demesne assarts freely by 
service of attending the abbot’s pleas throughout all Bedfordshire.” 

Intermediate between the tenements held freely ‘ by knight’s service,’ as 
they are called at a later date, and the villeinage come the lands held at a 
rent (ad censum). Of these there were at Shillington 30 virgates, each pay- 
ing 22d., and 5 virgates, each paying 15d. ‘These tenements appear to have 
been recruited from two sources ; assarts, that is to say woodland which 
has been cleared and reduced to cultivation, ‘which never owed work,’ 
and work lands which had been freed from their services. Of the latter 
class we find 1 virgate and 3 cotlands at Cranfield, while at Shillington 
Walter, brother of the prior of St. Ives, had recently acquired for a rent of 
10s. 2% virgates and 3 crofts, all of which had formerly owed work, besides an 
assart, a croft and his dwelling house.” These rent-paying tenants (censuari) 
appear from later evidence to have been sometimes free and sometimes villein. 
Instances of both occur at Sharnbrook in 1185, William son of Alchetil 
holding 3 virgates for 6s. and no other service, while Robert son of Turkill 
and ten other men in addition to their rents had to work on all the ‘ boon 
days,’ to carry hay and to plough thrice in the year with the same teams 
they used for their own ploughing, and also to make a‘ present’ of hens at 
Christmas.” 

When we turn to the servile tenures, the work lands, we find a system 
simple in outline, but enormously complicated in detail. Originally the 
villein was a mere slave, bound to do exactly what his master ordered ; and 
such he remained in theory, except upon the manors of ancient demesne. 
But it was in theory only, and while the law of the land allowed the lord to 
extort an indefinite amount of service from his villein and oppress him in 
any way short of bodily injury, the law of custom at a very early date 
insisted upon the villein’s duties being defined within certain limits, which 
tended to become more exact and particularized as time went on. The 

‘earliest recorded customs for Bedfordshire appear to be those on the abbot of 


Fe Chartul. (Rolls-Ser.), iii, 307. : Toe 301. 18 Ibid. 
id. 302. id. 303. 
" Tbid. 308. ™ Exch. T.R. Misc. Bk. 16, 
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Ramsey’s manors of Cranfield * and Shillington,* belonging to the first half 
of the 12th century. The services exacted on the two manors are almost 
identical. The virgater was bound to plough on one day and work on two 
other days in each week, except from the beginning of August to Michael- 
mas, during which time he was free from ploughing, but had to work five 
days in the week, reaping, binding and carrying. In addition, during the 
harvest, he had to attend on extra days if so requested, and in winter he had 
either to plough and sow with his own seed 1 rood or to plough without 
sowing I acre. Finally, he had to act as carrier to London, Ramsey or Cam- 
bridge once a month, or else pay 73¢., a seam of oats, and four hens at Mar- 
tinmas. The holder of a cotland had to work two days in the week and to 
do carrying work on foot. In a little over a century, by 1255, the definition 
of the services due from a virgater at Shillington has become so exact and so 
elaborate that their entry occupies four and a half pages of the printed 
Chartulary.* To deal at length with villein services in the county would 
require far more space than is here available ; it is only possible to glance at 
the various leading features. 
Taking first the ploughing, we find that as a general rule the villein was 
bound to plough once a week, and to put in three additional days, one in winter, 
onein Lent, and one in summer. In the winter each plough had to till one 
selion for ‘ bene erth,’* the tenants providing their own meals, but at the 
‘ plough boon days,’ to which some of the free tenants had to send men, the 
lord provided a meal for the workers.” As every virgater did not own a 
whole plough-team it was often necessary for several to join together, in 


which case the ploughing of one selion in the place assigned counted as a 


day’s ploughing for each of the tenants contributing to the team.” At Pegs- 
don it is noted of four semi-virgaters that they render ploughing service if 
they have oxen which work in the teams of persons who owe such service, 
but not if their oxen are in the teams of persons free therefrom.” In almost 
every instance what was ploughed had subsequently to be harrowed by the 
same persons. At Shillington the ploughing and harrowing of one selion, 
called ‘ wodebone,’ was probably done in return for the right to take wood 
and fuel from the woodlands of the manor.” 

The time, however, when the villeins were hardest worked was during 
the harvest. Then each had to put in five days a week, and in addition 
there were extra days when the villagers turned up in force at the ‘ request’ 
of the lord, and as this was supposed to be done out of affection for the lord 
these services were called ‘love boons’ (precariae). ‘There appear usually to 
have been three ‘ precariae.’ ‘To the chief ‘precaria’ the tenant was as a 
rule expected to come with all his household who were old enough to work, 
except his wife.” Free tenants and some of the higher grades of virgaters 
had only to provide three men to work, the tenant coming himself in person, 
or sending a fourth, to superintend their labour.” To the second ‘ precaria ’ 
the workers turned up in rather less force, and for the third each tenement 
as a rule had only to find one or two men. In the evening after each of 
these ‘ boon days,’ the labourers repaired to the manor house and received 


% Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), ili, 302. oon 7 Ibid. 308, 
® Tbid. i, 460-4. * Ibid. 475. Ibid. 460. Ibid. 461. 
9 Tbid. 468. 3° Ibid. 461. 51 Ibid. 477. * Ibid. 459, 463. 
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bread and ale, cheese, and either meat or fish, and the entries of the cost of 
these meals from time to time show the number of persons employed. At 
Cranfield, where there seem to have been about forty custumary tenants 
(i.e. heads of households), there were in 1307 at the first ‘ precaria’ 60 cus- 
tumars, at the second 126, and at the chief 178; eighteen years later the numbers 
were 92, 126, and 187.% Besides these ‘ food boon days’ there were others on 
which the custumars supplied their own food, called ‘ hungribedripe,’* or 
received only bread and cheese and ale for their lunch, as at Cainhoe in 1381,* 
and presumably also at Grovebury, where a ‘Chesbedryp’ is mentioned in 
1341.°7 A special complaint was made by the tenants of Weston manor in 1275 
that they ought only to do three days’ reaping, receiving their food, one day fish 
and the other days meat, at the manor house, but John Tregoz now demanded 
ten days’ work, and also extorted ‘ one waterbedripe, when they drink water.’ 
The Shillington labourer was expected to reap one selion for an ordinary 
day’s work, and two for the ‘hungerbedrype,’ and also to reap and carry 
three roods of corn for ‘ cornbone ’—counting as three ‘works.’ The cus- 
tumary labour was not always sufficient, and at Grovebury, in 1341, when 
the virgaters appear to have availed themselves of the custom by which they 
might pay 12s. and be quit of work instead of rendering 2s. and work, no 
less than 655. was spent in hiring men to work in the harvest at 2d. a day.” 
At the end of the harvest came the harvest supper, the ‘ Rypegos,’ or ‘reap 
goose,’ so called because geese formed the chief dish." In the same way at 
Barton, when the meadows had been mown, the mowers received a sheep or 
6d.,% but at Grovebury 12d. was paid in lieu of the‘ Medschep.’* At Shil- 
lington the normal day’s mowing terminated at three o’clock, but if the men 
worked on until dusk each might take away as much grass as he could lift 
on the handle of his scythe ; but if, in his endeavour to secure a large load, 
the handle broke, he lost his grass.“ 

When we come to the ‘opera,’ or undefined works, we find that they 
were of very great variety. Weeding, bean planting, hedging, ditching, 
thatching and carrying manure are all provided for; ordinarily the work 
ended at three o’clock, and if it was continued till dusk it counted as two 
days, but if dinner was provided at the manor house then the day’s work did 
not end tilldusk.“ There were holidays, usually about a week, at Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide, and work was also remitted whenever a work day fell 
upon a festival. At Cranfield in 1324 six festivals occurred during the har- 
vest season and ten during the remainder of the year, causing the loss of 
some 350 ‘works,’—not a very serious matter when the total number due 
amounted to 4,656.*° Allowances had also to be made for tenants who were 
ill, but eight ‘works’ was the most allowed to anyone on this score.” At 
Barton, if the villein were so ill that he had received the Sacrament, no work 
was expected from him for the next fifteen days ; * if he were then still alive 


*% Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, no. 10. * Ibid. no. 13. 

% Ibid. bdle. 74.1, no. 13. * Ct. R. bdle. 153, no. 13. 

7 Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 4. ® Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i, 6. 
%° Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 463. “ Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 4. 
“ Ibid. no. 19 ; expenses of the ‘ Rypegos’ at Shillington—3 geese, &c. provided. 

* Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 476. “ Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 4. 
“ Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 462. * Ibid. 461. 

“° Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, no. 13. “ Ibid. bdle. 741, no. 13, 
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he must resume work either in person or by deputy. Should he not recover 
he might make his will by view of the bailiff, and after his death his widow 
might remain in the house for thirty days without doing any work, and if 
she gave 5s. for heriot, in addition to the best beast, she might retain the 
land so long as she pleased ; upon her death the best beast again accrued to 
the lord. At Cranfield an instance occurs in which a widow granted a 
quarter virgate of the villeinage, which she held at rent, to Walter Marshall, 
a free tenant, on condition that he should support her for life, and the grant 
seems to have been held so far valid that Walter’s heirs were allowed to retain 
the land. The principle of heredity seems also to have been to some extent 
recognized in practice, though not in theory ; as in Cranfield we find Robert 
son of Eva de Horle holding half a virgate of work land which his mother 
had held, while Elyas de Pyro had succeeded Ralph de Pyro, Richard 
Alberd held land, part of which Reginald Alberd had held, William son of 
Alan had land which Alan son of Siward (probably his father) had held,” 
and other instances might be given. Still more remarkable is the case of 
Ralph Pick,” a serf of Segenhoe, who in 1286 brought an action of 
mort dancestor against his lord, the prior of Dunstable. It is true that 
he abandoned the action before it came up for trial, but as the prior, 
upon payment of 2o0s., granted him the land in dispute to be held by 
the same service by which his father had held it, his claim seems to have 
been recognized. The sokemen, however, of Weston, who claimed that 
their heirs should be admitted to their lands upon paying heriot, were 
probably freemen, and in any case were exceptionally situated as tenants 
of ancient demesne. ‘The distinction between the free and the unfree is 
exceedingly complicated ; there were, for instance, at Sharnbrook, villein 
cottars holding by money rents of about 2s., and free cottars holding 
similar tenements at rents of from 18d. to 20d. The one certain proof 
of the villein, in this county as elsewhere, was his liability to be tallaged 
ad altum et bassum, and his inability to sell his horse or ox, or cause his 
son to receive the clerical tonsure, without licence, or marry his daughter 
without paying ‘ merchet.’ * 

Belonging to the unfree class were the officials and the servants (famu/i) 
of the manor. On the reeve devolved all the duties of the modern farm 
bailiff, and in addition many others incidental to the system of forced labour. 
As compensation for occupying this onerous post he was excused all work 
services and usually held a virgate in right of his office,” though at Til- 
brook he appears only to have received two cart-loads of wood.” ‘The smith 
also held a tenement free from work and was bound in return to repair the 
ironwork of a certain number of ploughs and shoe the oxen pulling them.® 
The woodward was another official often found, also the warrener or game- 
keeper ; below them came the carters, ploughmen (usually about six in 
number), ‘daye’ or dairy keeper, shepherds and swineherds, all receiving 
about 3s. 4d. a year, and women servants and carters’ boys, paid only 2s.” 


* Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 439. a Oe 444. ete . 

51 ; . . . . 
eae (Rec. Com.), i, 6. s Tbid. ne eee 
Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 466, 472, 478. = Mins, Accts. bdle 740, nos. 2, 5. 
57 Rentals and Surveys R. 44. 58 Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, nos. 1, 10. 
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They were recruited from the ranks of the poorer peasantry,” the ‘ poor 
cottars who obtain their living by the work of their hands.’ ® 

It will be of some interest to consider the manner in which the mediaeval 
farms were stocked. From the early r2th-century survey it appears that at 
Barton, where the demesne was 14 hides, there were two plough-teams, each 
of 8 oxen, 1 horse for harrowing, 200 sheep, II cows, I bull, 1 sow, and 8 
young pigs.” At Cranfield there were 2 plough-teams, 5 cows, 7 heifers, 
and 24 yearling pigs; at Pegsdon 2 plough-teams, each composed of 
2 oxen and 4 horses, and 200 sheep ; and at Shillington 3 teams, each of 
8 oxen, 10 cows, 1 bull, and 20 bullocks, 50 pigs, and 1 horse for harrowing.” 
In the 13th century a survey of the manor of Grove estimates the stock 
which could be maintained at 8 cart horses, 20 plough horses, 60 oxen, 
80 cows, 200 smaller stock, 4,000 sheep, and 200 pigs. With these figures 
may be compared the following table, which shows the diversity of the stock 
maintained :— 


Barton,® 1319 Cranfield,&7 1307 Grovebury,®® 1341 


Cart horses ; ‘ i 3 4 7 
Stallions © : ; ‘ 4 II 6 
ae : ‘ . F 17 41 ie 
ulls — I 
Cows ‘ F , : 5 13 34 
Heifers. : A . I 5 10 
Calves * j 3 3 —_ 17 
ie ‘ : . ‘ 99 62 113 
ams. : ‘ ‘ —_— _— 2 
Ewes ‘ : ; ‘ 47 65 84 
ad : . : é 30 38 390 
oars : . ‘ : I 2 2 
Sows ; ‘ : : —_ 3 4 
Pigs ; ‘ ‘ , 86 58 105 
Chickens” ‘ . ‘ 52 26 69" 
Ducks. ; F ‘ 22 13 ? (7 drakes) 
Geese. . : i 20 go 42 
Pigeons . : ; é 114 — 180 
Peacocks . ; : . 4 7 — 
Peahens . , ; : ae) 7 — 
Swans. : ‘ : —_— _— 2 (and 2 cygnets) 


It seems to have been usual to farm out the cows, or a number of them, 
at about 6s. a piece ; 24 were farmed at that price at Shillington in 1314,” 
and the same number at Cranfield two years later.* At the latter place 
18 ewes were also farmed, for 18¢.; it must be borne in mind that the milk of 
ewes was much used during the Middle Ages. At Grovebury in 1341 51s. 
was received from the milk of 17 cows, and §s. 5d. from the milk of 65 ewes, 
‘and not more because 12 were not milked on account of the maintenance of 
the lambs.’* Here also 2 bushels of corn were given to the woman who 


® Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 473. 


5 Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), 14. * Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 274. 
% Ibid. 301. * Thid. 307. *° Rentals and Surveys, portf. 3. 
6° Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, no. 1. 87 Tbid. no. 10.  Tbid. bdle. 741, no. 4. 


*? Mares are not mentioned in these lists, but at Pegsdon in 1348 there is a charge for curing two mares 
of the ‘spaveyne’; Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 13. 

Includes ~ capones,’ ‘ gallinae,’ and ‘ pulli.’ 

” The chickens and ducks produced 800 eggs this year, of which 28 were put under hens. 

” Mins, Accts. bdle. 741, no. 19. 8 Ibid. bdle. 740, no. 12. ™ Ibid. bdle. 741, no. 4. 
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milked the ewes during ten weeks, and mention is made of 4 sheep’s milk 
cheeses being used.” At Shillington in 1303 12 cheeses de rewayn were 
sold at 1d. each after Michaelmas,” and next year 155 cheeses are entered 
as being in stock, and 15 cheeses de rewayn made after Michaelmas”; all 
these would no doubt have been made of sheep’s milk. 


Some idea of the crops grown, and their proportion to one another, may 
be obtained from the following table :— 


== Wheat Oats Barley Rye Dredge 78 Beans 
Qr, Bush.| Qr. Bush.j Qr. Bush.| Qr. Bush.| Qr. Bush.) Qr. Bush, 
Grovebury, 1341 . . .| 156 IF] 153 2 _ 78 2t| 89 oO 43. 74 
Shillington, 1312 . . .| 154 64] 33 2 | 125% 0 — 168 5 39 «~O 
Sharnbrook, 13079 . . .| 224 o 48 5 5s 0 _— _— 18 1 
Stotton, 1307" 2 2. 1. 12 2${ 100 Oo Io) 6 — — 19 oO 
Swanton, 1307". . . .| 33° «0 66 0 — — 41 3 26 «6 


The Dunstable Chronicle ® offers some glimpses of the effect of varying 
seasons upon agricultural produce and agricultural prices.“ In 1253 there 
was a scarcity of corn. In many places wheat sold at 8s. per quarter, 
though ‘ with us’ it reached only 5s. In 1254 seed corn cost the prior 2s. 
an acre for wheat and oats. This was a year of abundance; in spite of which 
great suffering was caused by the scarcity in the next year (1255), when 
Crawley, Segenhoe, Roxox, and other places had to depend upon outside 
supplies. The scarcity was so great in 1257 that many died of want; and 
for lack of food fifty-two nuns and ten lay brothers (convers?) had to be sent 
away from Chicksands Priory to other houses of the order. The scarcity 
continued in 1258. At Northampton wheat was 2os. per quarter ; at Bed- 
ford 17s.; and at Dunstable 13s. 4¢.; and yet when the prior had to buy 
12% quarters of wheat he was able to obtain three at 8s. 6d. per quarter, and 
the rest at 6s. The shortage of barley raised the price of common malt to 
6s. 8d. per quarter. The convent ale ran short, necessitating the purchase of 
two casks (do/ia) of wine for nine marks, which, says the chronicler, mu/tum 
nobis profuit. He also finds it noteworthy that ‘this year we spent in bread, 
drink, and provisions, above four score pounds.’ In 1262 the convent ale 
failed again, so that the prior had to borrow of a neighbour malt to the value 
of £20, and to spend ten marks in buying five do/a of wine; and, from the 
Feast of Purification (2 February) until the new corn came in, had to supply 
the horses of the priory with bread, oats having failed. In 1272 the prior 
had to spend seven score marks for hard corn (duro b/ado), and to use the 
new corn in the beginning of August. In 1274, apparently owing to a 
shortage of barley, the convent ale failed as early as Whitsuntide, necessitating 


78 Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 4. % Ibid. no, 16. 7 Tbid. no. 17. 
78 <Dragium.’ Dredge is a mixed crop, usually oats and barley sown together. 
Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, no. 4. 8 Ibid. no. 18. 1 Tbid. no. 2g. 


8 un. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, sub annis. 
8 For lists of prices in Beds. see table at end of this article. 
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again the purchase of five do/ia of wine, which we are again told multum 
proficit nobis. 

In the following year the convent had to buy both corn and oats. Ale 
failed again in 1279, and the wine cost 100s. Moreover, the scarcity com- 
pelled the diminution of the daily alms in the refectory by three loaves and 
three gallons of ale ; and one quarter of wheat per week from the granary. 
When it is remembered that the canons were skilled agriculturists, and would 
be the last to suffer from bad seasons, it is easy to imagine how heavily these 
times of scarcity would press upon the people generally. But in 1286 we 
come upon a year of plenty, when wheat falls to twenty pence a quarter, and 
oats and beans to twelve pence. Bad times came again in 1291, severe 
drought and prolonged frost, with unheard-of (iaudita) deficiency of hay and 
forage and other provisions. In 1294 there was a late hay-time and harvest, 
and little hope for the next year. In the Peak (where the priory had a 
grange) wheat rose to 21s. and at Dunstable to 16s. 8¢. A quarter of salt 
cost 16s. 

The scarcity continuing in 1295, the bakers raised their prices so enor- 
mously that both prior and town interfered, inflicting severe punishment, 
‘according to the custom of the town’ (‘puniens pistores rigidissime, secundum 
consuetudinem burgi usitatam’). 

A society entirely agricultural, and lacking the scientific training and 
implements of modern times, was naturally very much at the mercy of the 
weather. Even in an ordinary year the losses among the stock were heavy ; 
at Cranfield in one year out of 81 sheep 19 died before shearing, and 6 after, 
of 61 ewes 21 died, and 2 out of 6 lambs, while a few years later 25 ewes 
out of 36 were lost.* A dry summer not only entailed unusual expense for 
repairs to the ploughs injured by the hardness of the ground,® but also meant 
a partial failure of the crops. What misery was caused by such a summer 
following upon an excessively severe winter can be seen from an examination 
of the Nonae returns for 1341. At Eaton the sheep, and especially the 
ewes before and during lambing, had died off owing to the severity of the 
winter. At Totternhoe so many sheep and lambs had perished from cold and 
lack of food that the vicar had received as tithes only one lamb, and barely 
three stone of wool. The abbot of the Cistercian house of Warden usually 
kept 200 sheep at Millbrook, but this year he had none there. Finally, at 
Potton the sheep and lambs had for the most part perished on account of the 
frost, cold, and snow, which lasted for two months. From parish after 
parish comes the report that the bean crop had failed entirely owing to the 
dryness of the summer. Segenhoe and other parishes near it were unfortu- 
nate in having a sandy soil, which would grow little besides rye, which grain 
at this time fetched a very bad price. These misfortunes, bad enough in 
themselves, were aggravated by the state of distress prevailing in the county 
at that date. At Eaton 100 acres lay untilled because the peasants were too 
poor to cultivate them, and similar reports come from other parishes, 
140 acres lying waste at Eversholt, 200 at Segenhoe, and 3 carucates at 
Studham. At Toddington only 2 out of g carucates had been sown, and at 
Millbrook, where the soil was poor and sandy, only half the arable. 


4 Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, no. 13. ® Ibid. no. 15. 
© Ibid. bdle. 741, no. 4. ** Ing. Non. (Rec. Com.), Beds. 
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The chief cause of this poverty is definitely stated in many cases to have 
been the frequent royal taxations. Sixty houses in Studham stood empty 
owing to the poverty due to these ‘insupportable burdens,’ and this was no 
isolated instance. ‘The towns were also affected; at Dunstable trade was 
very bad, while Luton had recently been burnt down and 200 tenements 
were still unoccupied. 

The case of Eversholt, in which parish many farm-houses (mansiones), 
where numbers of sheep had once been kept, had been destroyed, and their 
sites converted into pasture, suggests that the dwellings of the poorer classes 
were of ephemeral construction, and there is abundant evidence to show that 
even the best houses consisted chiefly of timber. Not only did Luton suffer, 
but Dunstable town was burnt in 1213, and the Dunstable chronicler has 
frequent occasion to report the loss of the priory’s houses and farm buildings 
by fire. * Our new and best house at Wadelow burnt.’ ‘Our hall burnt at 
‘Segenhoe; the so/arium attached to it, with its appendices, saved. Repaired 
in three weeks.’ These are sample cases. Nor were the buildings very 
stable. ‘ Barley-mill destroyed, and rebuilt.’ ‘Great stable at Dunstable fell 
down, and all the timber and bricks broken, at Easter. Repaired before 
Michaelmas.’ 

As landlords and agriculturists the priors were great builders; whether 
they compared favourably or not with their lay peers it is impossible to 
say, but their doings give us a little insight into the rural architecture of 
the day. In 1248 they built a new house at Roxox (in Flitwick), consist- 
ing of a so/arium, which may here mean a dining-room, a cellar (ce/arium), a 
kitchen (coguiam), a small room in the centre for baking and brewing,” 
and a dairy (daieriam). They were for ever building at one place or 
another—hall (sa/2), or cow-house (doveria), or dwelling-house (domum ad 
manendum), or sheep-house (4ercalia), or barn, or grange, or wash-houses 
(domos ad lotandum), or pigeon-house—these were numerous—or mill. In 
the matter of mills it would appear that the people of that day were not 
absolutely dependent upon water power ; for we learn that Brother John, 
the carpenter, invented and made a new mill which he promised should 
require only one horse to turn it. But when it was finished four horses 
could scarcely turn it. Hence it was put away, and the old horse-mill 
used again. 

In matters of jurisdiction the position of the unfree peasant was in 
some ways illogical. For while towards his lord the serf was a mere chattel 
whose existence was ignored by the common law (except in cases of 
bodily injury), towards all other men he was in the eyes of the law an 
equal. Thus, while in 1283 the prior of Dunstable sold William Pyke, his 
serf, with all his household for 1 mark,” in 1285 Henry son of Juliana, 
a serf of Henry de Grey, was completely successful in a suit of novel 
disseisin against the prior, the latter having to pay him 1 mark (to say 
nothing of incurring 33 marks costs), in return for which Henry released the 
land in dispute to him by charter." For purposes of local jurisdiction, 
however, the free and unfree were to some extent kept separate. By the 
police system then in use every villein above the age of twelve years had to 

88 Ann, Mon. (Rolls Ser.) iii, passim. 8 ¢'Thalamum in medio ad panem et cervisiam.’ 
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be enrolled in a tithing,” the members of which were responsible for one 
another’s behaviour. These tithings, through their headborough or tithing- 
man, presented offences in the manorial court; and in the abbot of Ramsey’s 
manors there was a custom by which the villeins paid yearly a sum 
amounting in all to about 2os., called ‘Fylsting pound,’ in return for which 
any one accused of any of the minor offences dealt with in the manor court 
might pay a fine of 6d. and be discharged, or if he stood his trial and was 
convicted should be fined 12d. In other manors the assessment of the 
fines was settled by ‘taxatores’ duly elected for that purpose,* and it was a 
common cause of complaint that the more powerful stewards usurped this 
privilege and assessed the fines at their own will, doing this moreover 
. privately in their own rooms instead of in the court,” which would appear 
to have been usually held in the open air. It was customary for the men 
of the vill to elect a constable whose duty it was to make arrests in cases of . 
bloodshed, felony, and other serious crimes ;*’ and when such cases, or suits 
against freemen, had to be investigated, the manorial court was strengthened 
by the attendance of free tenants.” 

The number and ferocious nature of the crimes of violence recorded 
during the latter half of the 13th century is very noticeable.” In 1266 
Henry Colburn of Barford going out one Sunday evening to get a mug of 
ale did not return, and was found with seven knife wounds in his body and 
four wounds from a pickaxe on his head and face. At Honeydon in 
Eaton, in 1267, a band of six thieves captured a boy belonging to the 
village, and by threats and violence made him act as a decoy, his neighbours 
recognizing his voice and opening their doors when he called to them. In 
this way they got access to six houses, which they plundered, killing the 
inhabitants, and in one case burning the house, before the boy escaped and 
raised the alarm.’%% Violence was met with violence, and the outlawed 
felon was shown small mercy. So in 1271 when Hugh le Prest, an outlaw, 
fled into a house at Little Staughton, he was pursued by the sheriffs of 
Lincolnshire and Huntingdonshire with their men, who slew him and gave 
his head to the men of the township.'” So, too, in 1276, when the 
hayward of Houghton fled to the church, acknowledged himself a thief, 
and was ordered to leave the realm ; instead of taking the main road to the 
port he turned aside, and was at once pursued and beheaded by the men of 
Houghton. 

When we examine the Dunstable Chronicle,’ we find a number of 
entries which throw a further light upon the amount and character of crime 
at the period. The king’s justices itinerant often sat with the priors to try 
for such offences as had been committed within the jurisdiction of the town. 
On one occasion a man was hanged for some offence not stated, a woman 
charged with larceny had fled, as also had a man charged with homicide. 

* Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), Beds. passim. 
% Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 44.1, 473, 486 ; ii, 22. 
Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com), i, 6. % Thid. 5. 


°° Such seems to be the point of the complaint that the bailiffs of Weston amerced ‘sub tegumento et in 
camera irracionabiliter’ ; ibid. 6. 


7 Thid. 5. °® Ramsey Chartul. (Rolls Ser.), i, 433, 460. 
* See ‘ Placita Corone’ and ‘Gaol Delivery’ Rolls ; also Select Coroner’ Rolls (Selden Soc.), 1-38. 

109 Thid. 4. ™ Ibid. 8, 9. ™ Tbid. 29. 

8 Tbid. 37. 1 Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, sub annis. 
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On another occasion thieves came to a field belonging to the priory, and drove 
the almoner’s sheep towards Luton ; but the prior’s servant and the towns- 
men took two of the thieves, who were tried and hanged next day. At 
a gaol delivery in 1275 five thieves were hanged; a sixth turned king’s 
evidence, and on his evidence thirteen of his associates were hanged. 
One man accused of murder was discharged by the jury, and his accuser 
imprisoned. At the gaol delivery in 1285 two men were hanged for 
’ murdering one of the queen’s merchants, and two robbers were ordered 
to fight a duel before the judges at the end of West Street. The challenger 
got the better, and the other was hanged; but the challenger was re- 
imprisoned for challenging out of the liberty. At the gaol delivery three 
years later there was another judicial duel between two robbers; the 
defendant was defeated, and the other was deported, having appealed to 
foreign jurisdiction. An incident in 1295 is illustrative of the manners of 
the time. Two thieves escaped from the prior’s gaol, presumably through 
the negligence of the prior’s gaoler, who fled to the church as guilty, and 
remained there three weeks, after which he was restored to his office. ‘That. 
the fault was not wholly the gaoler’s may be inferred from the chronicler’s 
statement that ‘ we rebuilt the gaol from the foundation.’ 

A disturbance in 1264—on the day of the battle of Lewes—may be 
taken to illustrate the way in which the political disorders of the time 
affected the safety of the people. More than twenty armed men, horse and 
foot, made their appearance at Segenhoe (Ridgmont), and pillaged what 
they could find there in houses belonging to the prior and to certain others. 
The county was raised, and seventeen of the disturbers were taken to 
Beaulieu ; but, says the Dunstable chronicler, they were rashly (temere) let 
go by the prior of that place ! 

In an age of lawlessness it is not remarkable that those possessed of ‘a little 
brief authority’ made a bad use of it. We find sheriffs on the one hand 
imprisoning men unjustly to extort money,’* on the other hand letting 
prisoners escape for a bribe. The coroner refuses to do his duty and hold 
inquests unless paid a fee ; the bailiffs of the hundreds, who formerly paid 
20s. or 6s. 8d. for their office with its perquisites, are compelled to pay 
5 or 6 marks, and can only recover that expenditure by robbery and the 
oppression of those below them.’* Sir Thomas de Swynford and _ his 
falconers play havoc with the pigeons at Barton in 1355, in spite of the 
reeve’s protests."* At Cranfield in 1350 heavy bribes have to be given to 
the officers of the household of the king, the queen, and the prince, and to 
their servants, ‘that they may spare the manor.’"° ‘This was no needless 
precaution, for in 1294 the markets of Dunstable and other places were 
seriously injured by the depletion caused by the long stay of Prince Edward 
at St. Albans and Langley; 200 messes a day were not sufficient for his 
kitchen, and he paid for nothing (on dato preti, capiebat). His servants 
seized all the provisions, including cheese and eggs, brought to market, and 
even took them out of townsmen’s houses, leaving no receipt. From the 
bakers and brewers they took bread and beer, compelling those that had 
none to bake and brew for them.” 


195 Rot. Hund. (Rec. Com.), i, I. Ibid. 3. 17 Thid. 2. 108 Thid. 4. 7 
109 Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, no. 4. NO Tbid. no. 15. ™ Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 392. 
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With the exception of Leighton Buzzard, Luton, Arlesey, and Dun- 
stable, practically all the ancient charters for markets in this county were 
given in the 13th and 14th centuries. In part, these markets may be taken 
to indicate the more thickly populated districts or those which were the 
most convenient as business centres ; but, in part also, they seem to indicate 
only royal grants to favoured subjects. Besides Bedford, three places— 
Leighton Buzzard, Luton, and Arlesey—already had markets at the time of 
the Domesday Survey, valued respectively at £7, £5, and tos. annually. 
Dunstable received its market from Henry I, when he founded the town. 
Toddington (1218), Warden (1218), Ampthill (1219), Odell (1222), 
Woburn (1242), and Aspley Guise (1267), received their market charters 
from Henry III. Melchbourne had certainly received its market charter 
before it received a fair charter in 1264. The market at Westoning dates 
from 1304, Blunham 1315, Silsoe 1319. No date is discoverable for Biggles- 
wade market, the charter for which was probably given to one of the bishops 
of Lincoln to whose see the manor was annexed by Henry I in 1132.8 
Shefford market—which still survives on a small scale—is ancient, and until 
the beginning of the 1gth century the fairs at Shefford attracted considerable 
trade in sheep and cows. Harrold market, which has been practically for- 
gotten for a long time, was ancient. Potton still has a market, which, 
before the railways revolutionized the internal communication of the county, 
was widely known asa corn market. The date of its charter is forgotten, 
but it is recorded to have been altered from Sunday to Saturday in 1203."% 
Marston Moretaine and Sundon had markets in the 14th century, but 
nothing is known of their charters. 

This mention of markets may be appropriately followed by a notice of 
the frequent instances in which, during the 13th century, the traders of 
Dunstable were fined for false weights and measures."* The zeal of the king’s 
officers in this respect suggests that the offence was a serious and inveterate 
one, even in a town under the influence of a priory. In 1274, a deficiency 
was discovered in all the bushels of the township, and the king’s officers 
‘gave us a new standard.’ The township paid four marks for default. In 
1275, the township was again fined because the brewers had not paid the 
‘assize.” The town was fined in 1277 for false weights ; and the brewers 
and bakers in 1290, ‘but not,’ adds the chronicler, ‘the Prior and his 
officers.’ In 1293, it was not only for short weights that the town was fined, 
but also for stinking meat. False measures were found again in 1295. 

The terrible visitation of the plague known as the Black Death in 1349-50 
had far-reaching consequences. ‘The immediate effect was the disappearance 
of something like a third of the whole population of England. How far 
Bedfordshire suffered it is impossible to say, but the number of deaths among 
the clergy and heads of religious houses" indicates that the county bore its 
share of the calamity. At Cranfield the tenant who had farmed the cows 
died of the pestilence, no undergrowth was sold as there were no buyers, 
because of the pestilence, and 52s, was entered as the value of the crops on 
lands which had come into the lord’s hands by the death of the villein 
tenants."* An extent of the manor of Stevington made in 1350 shows the 


1) Dugdale, Mon. viii, 1271. 8 Assize R. 1, m. 5. 
"4 Ann, Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, sub annis. "8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 328. " Mins. Accts. bdle. 740, no. 15, 
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fulling mill unoccupied ‘because of the plague’ and makes references, 
unfortunately almost illegible, to a decrease in the work rendered by the 
villeins, for the same reason.” 

The immediate result of the terrible mortality was to render labour 
scarce, and therefore valuable. Wages rose with a bound and the labouring 
class, refusing to remain tied down to their own manors, began to seek the 
best markets for their labour. The nobles and landowners viewed this change 
with alarm, laws were passed to counteract these dangerous tendencies and to 
keep wages down, and justices were appointed, for Bedfordshire™® as for the 

- other counties, to enforce these Statutes of Labourers. Unfortunately records 
of their proceedings in this county appear to be lacking, with the exception of 
one document.’"* This sets forth that in 1352 Roger atte Well engaged 
to serve Simon Challeyeof Caddington in reaping, mowing &c. from the feast 
of St. Margaret (20 July) to Michaelmas for 1os. and his board ; Thomas atte 
Well bargained to serve Simon Power of Streatley as carter for twelve weeks 
for a quarter of corn and 6s.; Stephen atte Well agreed with William 
Whytyng of Luton to do harvesting from 1 August to Michaelmas for 8s. 
and board; Geoffrey atte Well engaged to serve another Luton man 
as ploughman for twelve weeks for a quarter of corn and 6s. 8d. ; and John 
atte Well, presumably a man of greater ability than the others, arranged to 
serve John Draper of St. Albans in the work of a merchant from 1 August 
to Michaelmas for 20s. and board ; but John de Sekford arrested them all and 
carried them off to the manor of Sharpenhoe, claiming, and establishing his 
claim, that they were villeins belonging to ‘ Conteshale.’ 

The insurrection under Wat Tyler in 1381 seems hardly to have 
touched Bedfordshire,”’ except as being provocative of an incident at 
Dunstable. When, in June of that year, the disturbance took place at 
St. Albans, there happened—says the Dunstable Chronicle—to be some Dun- 
stable traders at St. Albans, who, on returning home, went to the priory a 
little before vespers, with certain demands. Thomas Hobbes, ‘ the worthless 
mayor of Dunstable’ (Dunstapliae capitalis pravus) made a pretence of having 
come with authority from the king to demand a charter from the prior. 
Two persons—one of whom was a knight—had taken refuge in the priory 
from the violence of the mob, and they advised compliance with Hobbes’s 
demand. But the mob quarrelled among themselves about an articlein the 
demanded charter excluding neighbouring butchers and fishmongers from 
selling goods there. At last, however, the charter was granted—under 
compulsion—and sealed. But after the king had suppressed the insurrec- 
tion, and severe punishments were being inflicted, the prior endeavoured to 
get the charter back ‘ by fair words,’ but failing in that, he took his case to 
St. Albans, where the charter was cancelled. The prior was unwilling to 
follow the example given elsewhere of avenging himself by bloodshed, and he 
takes just credit to himself for having, at risk of life and property, delivered 
his townsmen from the consequences of their rebellion. It would, however, 


47 Ing. p.m. 23 Edw. III, pt. 1, no. 75. 48 Roz, Parl. (Rec. Com.), ii, 455, 458. 

"® County Plac. Beds. no. 9. 

12 Froissart (Crom. x, 114), seems to be mistaken in naming Bedfordshire as one of the counties which 
played a leading part in the rising. Six Luton men, however, forfeited their goods as ‘fugitivi pro insurrec- 
cione’ ; of these John Barbour had goods worth 8s. 9¢., but the possessions of the others, of whom one was 
a tailor and one a weaver, ranged between Is. and 2s.; Reéville, Sous2vement des Travailleurs, 276. 
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appear that the townsmen were not very demonstratively grateful, for the 
chronicler adds : ‘Sed nota quod alibi scribitur’ :— 


Pessimus est hostis, qui cum benefeceris illi 
Fortius insurgit,’ &c. 


In July 1381, justices were appointed to investigate the complaint of 
William Croiser that the insurgents had plundered and despoiled his manors 
in Bedfordshire ;*' but this seems to be the only recorded instance of local 
trouble except that at Dunstable. 

The poll-tax, which was made the occasion of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, 
affords us the only official data for arriving at a rough estimate of the popu- 
lation of the county during the 14th century. Allowance has to be made 
for the effects of the several plagues from which the population had not had 
time to recover, and also for the fact that the numbers entered on these rolls 
are very unreliable. In 1377, the number charged to a poll-tax was 20,239, 
to which are to be added the clergy, children and paupers.’” 

The Peasants’ Rising was an incident rather than an important factor 
in the progress of the peasantry towards liberty. That progress, which may 
be said to have received its first impetus from the economic conditions fol- 
lowing the Black Death, continued steadily if slowly. Money payments 
more and more replace renders of work, and more and more of the demesne 
lands are leased to the villeins. An example of the gradual process of com- 
mutation of labour services may be obtained by analysing the constitution of 
the thirty-six virgates of villein land in Shillington in three different 
years :— 


‘In opere’ Reeve and Bedell * Ad censum’ * Arrantatae’ 
1370 : , II 14 12} II 
1378"! : : 10} I 123 12 
13817” : . 9} on 134 13 


By 1406 no services appear to have been exacted at Shillington, and the 
demesnes, even including the garden and manorial buildings, had been recently 
let to the tenants.’’ At Cranfield all mention of works had disappeared 
as early as 1386,"° and at Sutton all works were commuted by 1394.2 
Tenure ‘by copy of court roll’ was replacing the old bond tenures. Copy- 
hold appears to have been introduced at Shillington early in the 15th 
century,” and is mentioned at Northill in 1460.% At the same time 
it must be remembered that the customs of adjacent manors might differ 
very widely, some being far more advanced than others. The works 
which appear to have lingered longest were the boon works; at Souldrop 
there were tenants who held as late as 1530 by rendering ‘bederyp and 
lovebone,’ or ‘two ploughings,’’ while at Northill the shadow of these 
services outlived their substance in payments of 4d. in lieu of ‘a Bedreth’ as 
late as 1602." Still more remarkable is the fact that the unfree status was 
recognized down to the middle of Elizabeth’s reign. In 1575, and again 


21 Cal. Pat. 1381-5, p. 76. 
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6 ‘The reeve was ‘ad censum’” this year. 
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two years later, several persons were recorded to be ‘bond villeins in blood 
regardant to the manor ’ of Cranfield owing to their descent from villeins and 
their neglect to obtain manumission.™™ 

A cause which may have operated to some extent in diminishing the 
demand for work services was the increase of sheep-farming, pasture sup- 
planting arable with the result that less labour was required. In 1337, out 
of 30,000 sacks of wool which the king’s merchants were commissioned to 
buy, Bedfordshire, with three adjoining counties, had to supply 800 sacks, 
for which the price was 74 marks per sack," and among the six king’s mer- 
chants was Henry Arnald, of Bedford. It is interesting to note how the 
price mentioned compared with that paid in some other counties. The 
highest price was 103 marks in Shropshire; the lowest was 5 marks in 
Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmorland. In 1341, when another 
30,000 sacks were required, Bedfordshire supplied 367 sacks, an amount 
equal to that from Buckinghamshire and in excess of the Huntingdonshire 
assessment (235 sacks), but less than that of Cambridgeshire (542 sacks) ; 
Lincolnshire stood at 1,274 sacks and Norfolk at the head of the list with 
2,206.* Two years later, in 1343, Bedfordshire wool stood at 11 marks, 

equal to the second quality of Lincolnshire wool (the first quality was 14 
marks) and better than that of the neighbouring counties of Cambridge and 
Huntingdon, which was fixed at g marks.* ‘The staple and port for the 
wools from this county were established at Lynn in 1373.% The price of 
wool was again fixed in 1454, Bedfordshire standing at 6 marks, against 
Cambridgeshire 5 marks, and Huntingdonshire 63 marks, the highest priced 
wool being that of Shropshire, 14 marks, and the lowest that of Suffolk, 
0" 

The importance attaching to sheep naturally raised the value of pas- 
ture, just as the need of hay for feeding the stock made meadow land so 
valuable. A few figures may be given to show the relative values of different 
kinds of land at various periods. At Aspley Guise in 1295 the arable was 
valued at 3¢. per acre, pasture at 12d. and meadow at 2s.%° At Cainhoe in 
1350, where the soil was poor and sandy, the arable was only worth 2d. the 
acre, pasture 6d. and the meadows, which were ‘ poor, and some years can- 
not be mown,’ 8d. ;* at Stevington the arable was valued at 4d. and the 
meadows at 2s. the acre.“ The survey of monastic property made in 1535 
gives a number of details for that date. 

We find that certain woodlands belonging to the canons of Newnham, at 
Bedford, were let at 12d. per acre. ‘The same price ruled at Elstow and 
Cauldwell (Bedford). But several parcels of pasture belonging to the Bed- 
ford Franciscans were more highly rented ; 3 acres were let for 205., 7 acres 
for 40s., while another 7 acres realized only 20s. a year. At Bushmead 170 
acres of woodland were let for a total of £6. The priory at Harrold let 50 
acres of woodland at 38s. 4d. Dunstable Priory had been letting land at rs. 
per acre, but a four-acre plot of new pasture let for 1os., and of pasture and 
‘marise lond medowe,’ 38 acres let at 12d. per acre, and 18 at 2s. per acre. 


8 Exch. Spec. Com. 7064, 2846. a Cal. Close, 1337-9, P- 149 
135 Rot. Parl. (Rec. Com.), il, 131. Ibid. 138. Ibid. 319. 
138 Tbid. v, 275. 9 Ing. p.m. 23 Edw. I, no. 53. 
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Dunstable let one holding for a ferme of 40 qrs. of wheat at 5s. per qr. 
At ‘Market Yate’ arable had let at gd. per acre, while new pasture let at 
3s. 4d. At Westoning, pasture let at 2s. and arable at 15., or a trifle more. 
We get very similar results from an examination of the return made by the 
Commissioners in the reign of Edward VI, of colleges, chantries, free chapels, 
fraternities, brotherhoods, gilds, &c." Here, as in the ‘ Valor,’ the quantity 
of land for which rent was paid is only occasionally mentioned. The college 
of Northill had been letting 17 acres of land and 2 acres of meadow for a 
total of 135. 2d. a year. Land at Thorncote belonging to the Northill 
Chantry, 64 acres besides 4 acres of meadow, let at 585. 4¢.; another piece 
of 25 acres arable let at 26s. 8d. ; a separate acre at 8¢., and two ‘ grovettes,’ 
size not given, let at 15d. the two. The fraternity at Blunham let § acres 
of land for a total of 3s. 5d. At Cople, the rent of an acre given for the en- 
dowment of a lamp in the church was 8d. At Cardington, 3 acres, the en- 
dowment of an ‘ obyte’ (an annual service for the deceased donor) were let 
for a total of 2s. In Bedford, 1 acre, the endowment of a lamp in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, was let for 8¢. At St. Mary’s, Bedford, a lamp was 
endowed with an acre let at 1s., a beadroll with another acre let at 15., and 
a light with half an acre of meadow in Fenlake Mead let at 2s. Prices 
appear to run a little higher at Biddenham, where the chantry of Biddenham 
Bridge (in the parish of Bromham) was endowed with two acres of meadow 
let at 4s. each, a quarry pit let at 6s. 8¢.,, and a grovette, size unspecified, let 
at 5s. One acre ‘ divided in the fields of Bromham’ let at 4¢. ; 3 roods of 
arable ‘divided’ let at 3¢., and 1 rood of meadow at 6d. Another 2 acres 
of arable ‘divided’ let at 8¢. for the two, and 5 roods of land let at §¢. 
The endowment of a lamp in the Carlton Church was half an acre of land 
let at 4d¢., and that of a sepulchre light, 21 ‘fote’ of meadow, let at rs. 
Two lamps at the Biddenham Chantry had an endowment, the one of 3 acres 
3 rood let at 18¢., and the other of 3 acres 1 rood let at the same rent. 
Similarly at Harrold, half an acre of ‘divided’ land in the fields let at 4¢., 
and 5 roods of meadow in Felmersham Mead at a total of 20d. At Odell 
2 acres let at 16d., the two were part of the endowment of a sepulchre light, 
and the ferme of a piece of land in the hands of the parson let at 1s. was 
given ‘to a drinkyng in Rogacyon Mo[n]day.” At Sharnbrook, an ‘ obyte’ 
had an endowment of half an acre of meadow let at 20¢., and an acre of 
land let at 6d., the rent of half a rood of meadow let at 4¢. went towards 
the endowment of a lamp. 

Bedfordshire being so essentially an agricultural county there is little to 
be said about its towns. Bedford itself, which based its laws and privileges 
upon those of Oxford,“ had a merchant gild at an early date, but never 
attained to importance, and in the 15th century became greatly impover- 
_ished.* Luton also possessed a gild, but this was apparently for social and 

religious purposes rather than trading.“ This town, also, seems to have 
fallen into decay early in the 17th century, for Sir Robert Napier and 
another complained to the Council in 1618 that the town of Luton was 
being much injured by the pulling down of fair dwelling-houses with malting 


“8 We are indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. J. E. Brown, of Studham, who kindly allowed us to use the 
proof sheets of his ‘Transcript’ of this return, which was in the press when we were compiling our article. 

™4 Cal. Chart. R. i, 26. “8 Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc. (2nd Ser., viii, 164.) 

M8 Hist, MSS. Com. Rep. ili, 206-7. 
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houses, and erecting in their places cottages for the poor, for the benefit of 
certain private persons. Evidently the owners hoped to derive a larger 
income. The issue was that the Lord Chief Justice ordered the staying of 
the pulling down, unless with a special certificate of reasons ; if this should 
not prove sufficient, an order of State must be issued, as it concerned the 
commonwealth, &c.17 

For the 16th and 17th centuries there is an unusual dearth of material 
from which to build up the economic history of our county. But some 
little light is thrown upon its social conditions by inventories and similar 
documents. 

An inventory of the goods and chattels of William Gutch, at Eaton, 
made in 1587 after his death, gives an interesting and a trustworthy picture 
of a country interior of the date.“* We find the appointments simple and 
_ substantial, not merely less luxurious than those of to-day, but also less 
crowded ; people had fewer wants then than now. The main contents of 
the hall were spinning-wheel, benches, eight pieces of pewter, and some 
* painted clothes.’° What is called the ‘ chamber’ had some more painted 
cloths, and all the deceased’s wearing apparel valued at 20s., two shirts 2s., 
all his ‘ weaved’ linen 4s., and his wife’s wearing apparel at 135. 4d. An 
‘upper chamber’ contained fruit, cheese, bread, apple pasties, 3 lb. butter 
valued at 9d@., dish, and ‘ grease churn.’ Another chamber contained linen 
wheels and a pair of cards (for carding wool), wool, hemp, yarn, and bed- 
stead, blankets, and pillow, and a ladder. In the kitchen were flitches of 
bacon, ‘ball rybb’ [or baldrib, a joint cut nearer the rump than the spare- 
rib], and chine, brass, iron, a laver, and a candlestick. In the ‘ bolting house’ 
were sieves, maund, clothes basket, washing vat, frying pan, bolting ‘ pyxe,’ 
wash-tub, skeps, sickles, bowls, cleansing dish, cheese-vats, tankard, dishes. 
In the buttery were trenchers and spoons. In another chamber were sickle, 
iron drag and wooden drag, bedstead, flax, other implements, and sacks. 
In the stable were seven horses, valued at a total of £4 135. 4d. All the 
cart gears, plough gears, and two panels, were valued at 8s. Among the 
things in the yard were wheels, cart body, brake, wheel-barrow, plough, 
‘ wood, two ‘shodde’ carts, hurdles, team and plough gears, &c. Among the 
stock were 30 lamb-hogs, valued at 2s. 8d. each; 10 bullocks, valued at a 
total of £8 6s. 8¢.; all the hens in the yard, 6s.; 3 hogs, valued at 2os. ; 
14 store pigs, at 3s. each ; straw and hay in the barn, 30s.; cock of hay, 
and another of straw, 12s. 

Half a century later, in 1630, we have another domestic inventory, 
which gives us interesting details. This inventory is that of a farm homestead 
at Potton, made after the death of the owner. The total contents of the 
‘great parlour’ are valued at £3, and consist of table with frame (this 
description frequently occurs in such inventories), form, two bench-boards, 
three chairs, standing bed and bedding, curtain, low chair, and three shelves. 
The ‘little parlour,’ whose contents are valued at £4, had in it a table with 
frame, bench and form, standing bed, bedding, trestle bed and bedding, cup- 
board, two little curtains, box, stool and cushion, and a curtain and a half. 


M7 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1611-18, p. 545. “8 Beds. N. and Q. iii, 252. 
49 Cloth painted or worked with figures, and often with texts. ‘As ragged as Lazarus in the painted 


cloth,’ Shakespeare, 1 Hen. IV, iv, 2. 
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The ‘chamber over the great parlour’ contained the following articles, 
valued at £5 ros. :—Table with frame, two chairs, bench-board, form, four 
stools, standing bed with bedding and curtains, one trundle and one frame 
bed, little table with three cushions. The ‘room over kitchen’ contained 
standing bed and bedding, little table, and a low stool, valued at 235. 4d. 
The ‘little loft’ contained board bed and bedding, pillion, and cloaks, with 
‘other implements,’ valued at 13s. 4d. The contents of the ‘kitchen,’ valued 
at £3 55., were 17 pewters, 6 porringers, 6 saucers, 14 candlesticks, 4 brass 
kettles, and other implements. In the ‘great parlour,’ besides the furniture 
already mentioned, was a quantity of linen, assessed at £6, including 3 pair 
sheets, 10 towels, 8 boardcloths [table-cloths], 2} doz. napkins, 10 pillow- 
cases, 1 face-cloth. The deceased’s wearing apparel was valued at £3 65. 8d. 
Among the stock were 4 sows and 3 bullocks valued together at £10; pair 
of steers, {4 Ios. ; and 75 sheep and lambs, £16.'° 

Two wills dealing with women’s wardrobes may be mentioned. In 1631 
Ursula Rainols specially bequeaths her best petticoat, her ‘carsie’ [kersey] 
gown and cloak, green Penistone petticoat, red shag petticoat, ‘worst’ petticoat, 
and old red petticoat, and a stock of bees. But Frances Dobson’s will, made 
at Luton in 1680, is a very mine of riches. ‘The multitudinous jewellery, 
in the form of rings—with death’s heads in some of them—seals, &c., we 
will leave out. What interest us more are the other bequests, such as—her 
best Bible, with the box it is in; little book called Christian Pattern ; 
‘Doctor Frank’s Sermons’; Doctor Haman’s Practicall Chatikism; besides 
all her books, unnamed. She had a wealth of fine flaxen sheets and pillow- 
bears, fine holland pillowbears, fine holland tablecloth, with eleven napkins, 
feather bed and blankets, bedstead with curtains and valence, and carpets of 
purple cloth. Her servants were to have all her working-day clothes of 
woollen or stuff, and (presumably each servant) three of her strongest ‘ stiffs’ 
and aprons, and three of every sort of her ordinary wearing linen, and also 
a pair of coarse sheets. Her choicer raiment included best cloth gown, 
best red petticoat, wearing linen, fine aprons, feather fan ‘ out of fashion but 
to be kept for the sake of the silver handle,’ tabby petticoat, and mantle with 
silver clasps. It is noteworthy that there is no express mention of any silken 
fabric ; though carpets were then in use as luxuries for ladies’ rooms, it is 
possible that the ‘carpets of purple cloth’ here mentioned are bed or table 
covers, the word ‘carpet’ being used in that sense for some time after the 
date of this will. The books named are not without interest. We have 
not been able to identify ‘the little book called Christian Pattern’ ; but 
the two others are well known, and suggest Episcopalian and Royalist proclivi- 
ties on the part of the possessor. 

An inventory ™ made in 1656 of a farm at Arlesey is especially inter- 
esting as giving not merely prices of stock, &c., as the other inventories 
quoted do, but also the estimated value of the labour that had been expended 
on the land just previous to the making of the inventory. Thus we have: 
Carting 165 loads of dung upon 13a. 3r. at 6¢., £4 25. 6d.; ditto, 100 loads 
on two dunghills, £2 ros. Ploughing: g acres fallowed, 82 stirred and 


189 Beds. N. and Q. iii, 276. 
"| For this inventory we are indebted to the courtesy of the present possessor, Mr. William Ell, of 
Goldington. 
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laid up, 45 laid up, 73 broken up—224% acres at 4s. per acre, £44 18s. 
Folding, £10 2s.; 28 loads 3 bushels seed wheat at 125. 6¢., £17 175.3 
ploughing and sowing 523 acres, £11. Then came a few implements, &c. : 
5 *‘murrian’ [mullen™*] halters at 2s., 105.3 4 pair hames and 4 pair 
chains and cart saddle, £2 105.3; a horse, £5 5s.; another horse, 
£3. 379s: 6, 

In the year 1607 Bedfordshire suffered exceptionally from floods and 
storms, which were experienced more or less all over the country. An old 
tract, entitled Floods in England, 1607, says that the floods were so extensive 
at Bedford that men had to leave their beds, and some women were drowned. 
There was a great loss of beast, sixty elms were blown down, and ‘a warren 
clean destroyed.’ At one place, near the roadside, the flood tore out a pit 
- ft. deep ; ‘25 loads of faggots and 20 loads of horse-dung did not 

pie a 

Exceptionally unseasonable weather was still able to cause great distress 
locally, though the improvement in transport, and the increasing centraliza- 
tion of authority, enabled such needs to be met more easily than in the 
Middle Ages. Bedfordshire does not seem to have suffered much in this 
way. In a return for part of the county made in February, 1587, it is said 
that there was sufficient corn to supply the local markets; barley stood at 
2s. 8d. the bushel, but the farmers had orders to supply the poor labourers at 
20d., or at most 2s., the bushel, until August ; wheat was 5s. 6¢., oats 16d., 
and pease 22d. the bushel.’ In April 1631 also the markets were reported 
as well supplied; wheat being then 8s. the bushel, barley 55. 6¢., pease 
45. 6d., and oats 3s. Owing to the high price of barley malting had been 
put a stop to, and numerous alehouses suppressed ; the poor had been pro- 
vided with work, the younger members being put out as apprentices.’ 
Three years later, in October 1634, a return for the hundred of Manshead 
shows 49 apprentices placed during the year, 26 alehouses suppressed, and 
the keepers of g others fined ‘for suffering drunckards to sitt tiplinge in 
their howses,’ 7 unlicensed sellers of ale fined, and 7 drunkards and 103 
vagrants punished.“* Offences in connexion with the selling of ale were 
still punished by the local manorial courts, as they had been for centuries, 
and almost every court roll shows some presentment in this connexion. 
Thus at Ampthill* in 1640 nine persons were fined as ‘common tipplers’ 
(i.e. innkeepers ‘’), selling beer and ale by illegal measures, and one case 
occurred of selling ale without licence. But if the jurors were determined to 
control the thirst of others they were equally careful of their own hunger, 
and in 1673 John Yardley, miller, of Biggleswade, was fined 20s. ‘for refusing 
to provide cakes for the juryes according to ancient custom.’ The Biggles- 
wade jurors were not unmindful of more important matters, and in 1661 they 
presented Helen, wife of Laurence Hale, ‘ for a eavesdropper and for making 
dissention amongst her neighbors.’ But the manorial court was dwindling 


1518 6 Mullen’ is a local word still in use for the headgear and bridle of a cart-horse. It is given in 


Wright, Dict. of Provincialisms. 


152 Beds. N. and Q. i, 351. 
183 §,P. Dom. Eliz. cc, 10. 164 Thid. Chas. I, clxxxix, 27. 


155 Thid. cclxxvi, 53. 6 Ct. R. bdle. 153, no. 3. 
187 At Northill in 1460 the term ‘communis Gannek cervisie’ occurs; ibid. no. 34. ‘Gannoker’ is 


given by Halliwell as ‘a tavern or inn keeper.’ 
458 Ct. R. bdle. 153, no. 11. 189 Ibid. & 
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away, the duty of ‘ suit of court’ was habitually ignored by large numbers of 
tenants, so that in 1660 there were as many as eighty-eight defaulters from 
the court of Ampthill,“ and the rolls are mainly concerned to record changes 
of tenancy, and offences connected with the commons. 

Evidence for any early inclosures of common lands in Bedfordshire 
appears to be lacking, and it may safely be presumed that very little inclosure 
did take place during the 16th and 17th centuries." In 1618 Lord Chief 
Justice Montague reported to the Council’ a case of dispute as to rights of 
common and fuel in Bedfordshire, which deserves special notice here as he 
adds that the petitioners were stirred up by others, ‘as were the levellers in 
Northamptonshire.’ 

This will be the most convenient point at which to introduce the 
subject of inclosures of commons and commonable lands. For definite 
information upon this subject we are indebted to Arthur Young’s Annals of 
Agriculture, vol. xlii, and to the two General Views of the Agriculture of the 
County of Bedford drawn up for the Board of Agriculture, the former in 1794 
by Mr. Stone, and the latter in 1807 by Mr. Batchelor. Mr. Stone esti- 
mated, apparently without having any exact statistics to rely upon, that, when 
he published his report, 217,200 acres, or three-fourths of the county, were 
still in the state ‘of open or common fields, common meadows, commons, and 
waste lands.’ There had been inclosures in about forty parishes previous to 
that date, and it appears from Mr. Batchelor’s report that between 1794 and 
1807 inclosures in forty-one more parishes had been made. Thus by 1807 
there had been inclosures in over eighty parishes out of the 125 returned as 
chargeable with the maintenance of the poor in 1802. ‘The inclosures in 
ten parishes—Bletsoe, Bromham, Battlesden, Cockayne Hatley, Holcot, 
Knotting, Potsgrove, Pulloxhill, Woburn, and Warden—are described in 
1807 as ‘old’; while those of Astwick, Bedford, Cople, Dean, Everton, and 
Willington are described as ‘new,’ but are not dated. The earliest date - 
given is that of Sutton, 1742 ; the next is Aspley, in 1759. Six are entered 
for the decade 1760-9; seven for 1770-9; none for 1780-9; 23 for 
1790-9 ; and 21 for 1800-7. Six are neither dated nor described as ‘ old’ 
or ‘new.’ 

In some cases several parishes combined to get an Inclosure Act, and in 
other cases parishes were divided without an Act. The results of inclosure 
were various, depending largely upon the way in which the inclosures were 
carried out. The produce of the land was generally increased ; but the 
incidence of the benefit was in many cases disadvantageous to the poor. 
Alienation of common rights had, however, in some cases begun before the 
inclosures ; and the privileges of the cottagers were not always preserved. 
In 1737, at Kempston, more than sixty years before inclosure was made, a 
man was indicted for building two cottages without laying four acres of land 
to each. Of Aspley Guise, Arthur Young says that ‘there were only four 
cow commons left at the time of enclosing, the rights having been alienated 
from the cottages.’ On the other hand, while the commissioners’ valuation 
of the rent of the parish (in 1759) was only £501, half a century later the 


Ct. R. bdle. 153, no. 3. 
" Slater, The Engl. Peasantry and the Inclosure of Common Fields, 193-6. 
1? Cal. S.P. Dom. 1611-18, p. 532. '® For dates and extents of inclosures see Slater, op. cit. 268-9. 
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rated rent was £1,673, paid by forty-eight proprietors. In only about a 
dozen of the parishes inclosed before 1807 were the tithes left; in the others 
land was given in lieu of them, generally one-fifth or one-sixth of the arable, 
one-ninth of the sward, and one-tenth of the woods; and in some parishes 
a corn-rent for the old inclosures. Small parcels of land were set apart as 
commons in many parishes: as at Henlow, 40 acres stinted at two cows to a 
cottage. The proportion of land newly inclosed to that which had already 
been inclosed varied greatly. At Eaton Socon the new inclosure amounted 


_to two-thirds of the whole parish. At Flitwick the old inclosures amounted 


to 1,040 acres, the new to I,ogo acres. At Lidlington the old inclosures 
amounted to 1,085 acres, the new to 1,415 acres. At Marston the new 
inclosures amounted to 1,999 out of a total of nearly 4,000 acres for the 
whole parish. The ground of complaint among the poor was generally that 
the allotments of land granted to them were not of so much value as their 
previous common rights. For example: as to Campton-cum-Shefford, 
Arthur Young says that here was a rich common of 70 acres on which many 
cottagers kept cows. In lieu, allotments of three roods to a right were made; 
but ‘these were thrown with the rest, and the poor, as usual in so many 
other cases, left without either stock or land.” At Maulden, Arthur Young 
was told by a cottager that inclosure would ruin England: it was worse than 
ten wars. Asked what he had lost by it, the cottager replied: ‘I kept four 
cows before the parish was inclosed, and now I don’t keep so much as a 
goose : and you ask me what I lose by it?” The common at Maulden had 
been very extensive, and there was so much rioting at the inclosure in 1796 
that soldiers were sent from Coventry to quell it. At Millbrook the poor 
complained that the allotment of peat was not an equivalent for their former 
rights of turbary. At Sandy, where the inclosure of 1,000 acres of warren 
had recently been made, Arthur Young found the parishioners complaining 
heavily. Then, as now, market-gardening was a local industry. Sixty-three 
small proprietors had been cultivating their little freeholds, and had depended 
for their manure upon the cows which they had kept on the boggy common, 
and on the fern which they cut for litter on the warren. The small allot- 
ment of an acre and a half, however good the land, was found by them to be 
no compensation for what they were deprived of. Mr. Maxey, of Knotting, 
writing in Young’s Azna/s, vol. xlii, says that, through bad management, the 
‘effects of enclosing the poor cold lands in this neighbourhood have proved 
very prejudicial to the tenantry, and also to the community.’ Mr. Foster, of 
Bedford, writing about the same time, says that the effect of inclosures was 
often in the first instance unsatisfactory, but time and experience were begin- 
ning to remedy the initial defects. The Rev. Oliver St. John Cooper, vicar 
of Podington and Thurleigh, an antiquary and scholar, whose writings are 
still well known in the county, published in 1796 a Letter to the Bishop of 
Lincoln (then the diocesan of Bedfordshire), entitled ‘Reflections on the 
Cruelty of inclosing Common Field Lands, particularly as it affects the 
Church and the Poor.’ In this letter the author enumerates the circum- 
stances which occasionally affected the clergy—as alterations in the value of 
money where the clergy receive a corn-rent, and the diminution of the rent 
of church lands, &c. He specially quotes the case of Felmersham, where, 
within sixteen years after the inclosure, ‘all the land in the parish, except 
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the third part of one estate, was lowered.’ One lady, who owned three 
farms, was compelled, on account of reductions of rent, to sell her estates at 
two-thirds of their value. ‘An estate of £52 a year has reduced two tenants, 
with a wife and six children each, to solicit parochial support; ruined a 
third; a fourth, more opulent, retired in time; the fifth is now in possession.’ 
The vicar lost his tenant within the first six years. Mr. Cooper adds: ‘I 
have noticed this parish, because the land is in general good ; being bounded 
on three sides by a fine large river ; the uplands rather of a stony, scaly soil, 
convertible, and on which tenants lived comfortably and creditably before the 
inclosure. Mr. Cooper accounts for the fall of the rents partly by the 
want of new buildings where allotments are given, the inconvenient situa- 
tion of the land, and an undue estimate of its value. He further deplores 
the effects of inclosures in diminishing labour and depopulating the county, 
particularly by leading to the laying of land down to pasture. 

Mr. Batchelor, in his Genera/ View, frequently quoted above, gives an 
interesting set of tabulated extracts made from parochial registers with a 
view to discover the effects of inclosures on the population. Most of the 
tables begin early in the 18th century, and are carried down to the year 
1805. He thus summarizes the conclusions which he draws from his 
tables :—‘ The population had not increased very remarkably till about the 
year 1770; and it is observable that the increased price of provisions, and 
the rapid growth of the taxes and the national debt, took place at nearly the 
same time. The tables seem to indicate nearly an equal increase of popula- 
tion in the uninclosed parishes, as in those which have been inclosed many 
years.’ He considered that more statistics must be collated before a definite 
conclusion could be drawn. Several instances of decrease and of increase 
appeared to be quite independent of the state of husbandry, and were due to 
causes which were to him undiscoverable. 

Inclosure appears to have gone on during the early part of the 
1gth century until there has for some time been practically no more 
common or commonable land remaining, except those pieces which are 
reserved, with increasing care, for the public use, as village greens, &c. 
The surface of the county in some places still bears traces of the ancient 
system of cultivation, and the term ‘balk,’ which formerly designated the 
strip of grass or unploughed division between the arables, is met with as the 
local name for field roads. The old drift ways, the grassy roads along which 
cattle were driven from one part of the county—or of the country—to 
another, have not yet all disappeared. The village of Sutton (near Potton) 
still possesses, in good preservation, one of the very few remaining pack- 
horse bridges. 

A few notices are available of the condition of roads, of the postal 
facilities, and of the dangers of travel, especially during the latter part of the 
17th century. Early in the century the condition of certain roads came 
under the notice of Parliament. In the third decade an Act was passed 
empowering the levying of tolls for the repair of the road from the north 
between Biggleswade and Baldock. The road was said to be impassable, 
worn by carts, wains, and drifts of cattle, though the residents gave labour 
according to statute."* In 1678 there was a postal service between London 

164 See Slater, op. cit. 268—9. \ Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. iii, 27. 
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and Bedford three times a week, through Brickhill and Ampthill, the post- 
house at Bedford being the Swan Inn, and letters at Ampthill were left at 
the ‘ White Hart.’ In the same year, on the cover of a letter sent post- 
haste, are memoranda showing the letter to have been at St. Albans at 
10 a.m., Dunstable about 5 p.m., Brickhill 8 p.m., reaching Daventry at 
1 a.m." Highway robberies were frequent. In 1684 a coach was stopped 
between Dunstable and Markyate Street by six highwaymen, who carried 
off with them a black gelding. About the same date a gentleman was 
robbed near Dunstable by three highwaymen, who took away his brown 
bay mare."* In 1692 an Act was passed encouraging the apprehension of 
highwaymen. In 1694 a William Herbert, of Markyate Street, shoemaker, 
petitioned to the lords of their Majesties’ Treasury for the payment of £40 
for having apprehended a notorious highwayman, Thomas Knowles, in 
pursuance of a proclamation. He petitioned the Treasury because ‘the 
profits of the county were not sufficient for the sheriff's ordinary accounts.’ 
In 1696 Francis Johnson, collector of excise in Bedfordshire and Hertford- 
shire, was robbed of £776 on his way from Biggleswade to Hoddesdon. 
In 1696 there was a robbery from a wagon at the Cock Inn, Woburn, 
which throws a little light upon the merchandise carried about at that date 
by commercial travellers. Among the things stolen were a truss of £165 
of old money ; other parcels of money (31 guineas, one broad piece of gold 
—a coin issued first in 1619 by James I, worth 20s.) ; piece of broad 
alamode (a thin glossy black silk) ; piece of narrow alamode; two pieces 
of black silk crape; 31b. fine white thread; pieces of linen cloth, &c. 
Also out of a box, a plain muslin head-dress, and a striped muslin head-dress; 
out of a bag, six pair of roll stockings and eighteen pairs of short stockings.'” 
Highway robberies continued to be frequently perpetrated throughout the 
greater part of the first half of the following century. In 1721 a stage- 
coach was robbed within four miles of Bedford by a highwayman, who 
afterwards committed other robberies. In 1730 three footpads robbed three 
passengers in a Bedford wagon of some money and of some valuable lace. 
In 1741 a Manchester carrier was stopped near Dunstable by a man on foot 
who carried off 40 guineas, the carrier’s watch, and his horse.” 

Before passing definitely to the 18th century one more reference may 
be made to the rent of agricultural lands, and extracts given from another 
inventory. At the close of the 17th century the rent derivable from an 
estate at Cranfield, with an area of 4,000 acres, was £317. The land tax 
was then 4s. A farm of 84 acres, in the same parish, let at £58; another, 
of the same area, but of better land, let at £74; and another of 40 acres, 
let at £41..7 An inventory of the ‘goods, chattells, and credits’ of 
John Girton, late of Cranfield, made in 1707, gives a picture of what 
existed at the close of the 17th century. The contents of the several rooms 
offer few fresh features, when compared with the details of inventories 
given above. We find the ‘parlour’ a fully-furnished bedroom. Among 
the kitchen appointments we find as fresh features an elbow chair and a 


166 Beds. N. and Q. i, 4. 187 Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. v, 297. 
168 Beds. N. and Q. i, 6. * Cal. of Treas. Papers, 1626 
170 Beds. N. and Q. i, 35. 71 Thid, 


17 These figures, as well as the quotations that follow from an inventory, are taken from documents 
kindly lent us by Dr. Milligan of Bedford. 
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jack ; also separately mentioned ‘one furnace’ assessed at £1 10s. In the 
buttery among the other tubs, &c., are three ‘kimnels,’ which are large tubs 
for salting meat or for brewing purposes. In the chamber over the hall is, 
_among other things, a ‘court-cupboard,’ which would be a cabinet for the 
display of plate, &c. There are two spinning-wheels in the garrets, also 
a parcel of cheese and two flitches of bacon, as well as seven pair of sheets 
and a quantity of small linen. Coming to the stock, implements, and 
produce we find:—Five horses and all the harness, £20; colt, £4; eleven 
cows in the pastures, £27 I0os.; two yearling calves, £2 105.3; six 
carts, four pair of wheels, two pair of harrows, three ploughs, two drag- 
rakes, a screen, sacks, sieves, forks, rakes, bushel, fan, cow-rings, roll, &c., 
£13 16s. 8d.; 140 sheep, £35; four hogs in the yard, £3 5s.; hay in the 
barns and carts, £18 5s. (the inventory was taken on 2 September) ; one 
parcel of wool, {11 55.; firewood, £12; four hovels, £3 20. 6d.3. old 
grain, £10 1os.; wheat in the yard and barns, £45; barley in the barns, 
£31; pease and beans, £24; 274 acres of tilth in the fields, £34 75. 6d. ; 
his wearing apparel and money in his purse, {51 5s. 

The rural population of the county found it difficult to give up their 
belief in witchcraft. In this they were only on a par with their con- 
temporaries in other counties. Sir Walter Scott, in his Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft, has preserved the details of a case of determined persecution 
of a woman above sixty years of age, at Oakley, near Bedford, in 1707. 
The case is remarkable for the fact that the woman, anxious to free herself 
from the imputation of witchcraft, asked to be submitted to the test of 
ducking. Sir Walter says that the ‘parish officers so far consented to their 
humane experiment’ as to promise the victim a guinea if she cleared herself 
by sinking. The woman was tied up ina sheet, with her thumbs and great 
toes bound together, and then, by a rope fastened round her waist, she was 
dragged three times through the River Ouse. Each time, though her head 
was under water, her body floated—doubtless kept afloat by the air contained 
in the sheet and her clothing. As she did not sink there was a general cry 
to drown or hang her. At length it was suggested that she should be 
weighed against the Church Bible. This test saved the poor woman, 
apparently to the disappointment of many of the mob. Though the law 
of James I against witchcraft was repealed in 1735, we find that as late as 
1751 an attempt was made at Leighton to bring mob law to bear upon a 
couple of reputed witches. A number of people brought the women to the 
Market Cross, and took them thence to Luton, where the people doubtless 
would have carried out their intentions had they not been prevented by some 
of the more intelligent residents of that town.’ 

The Bedfordshire County Records—none of which, unfortunately, are 
extant of an earlier date than 1714—help us to understand the condition of 
the people during the 18th century. We cannot estimate the amount of 
crime relatively to the population ; but we get glimpses of its character, and 
learn much about the punishments inflicted. As to the character of the 
crime, there seems to have been little difference between then and now. A 
few offences sprang out of the then existing economic conditions; as non- 
observance of common rights, unlawful cutting of wood, removing cattle 


"8 Beds. N. and Q. i, 43, where is given the copy of a newspaper-cutting of the date. 
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from pound without payment of fine, &c., and perhaps sheep-stealing was 
more characteristic of that time than of our own. Wool-combing appears to 
have been, particularly during the second half of the century, a very con- 
siderable home-industry ; and cases are very frequent of wool-combers 
convicted for delivering ‘ false or short yarn.’ An Act was passed in 1 Anne, 
for the punishment of persons ‘reeling false or short yarn.’ Another Act, 
dealing generally with questions between masters and servants, and specially 
mentioning the offence of reeling false yarn, was passed 22 George II; but 
this seems to have needed supplementing by an Act 14 George III (1774), 
after which we find convictions frequent. As this Act also mentioned frauds 
in the manufacture of hats, it doubtless had in view the offence of sending in 
short lengths of straw plait. The enforcement of the law with reference to 
yarn was again emphasized by the formation of a Committee of Manufacturers 
of Wool and Yarn, and the appointment of inspectors, followed by the passing 
of a number of local Acts, one of which—25 George I]I]—was local for 
Bedfordshire and other midland and eastern counties. ‘The offenders were, 
naturally, women, and the usual fine for the first offence was 5s. 

Among cases illustrative of the period, was that, in 1737, of the con- 
viction of a man for attempting to induce a certain William Willis to go to 
Potsdam and enlist in the service of the King of Prussia (Frederick William). 
We are not told what was the stature of Willis; but he doubtless was 
intended to be one of the Potsdam Grenadiers, known as the ‘ Potsdam Giants.’ 
The penalty inflicted was a fine of £5, three months’ imprisonment, and 
subsequently to find sureties for good behaviour for three years. Another 
curious case was that of uttering ‘ base coin of Portugal,’ in 1751. In 1736, 
a man was convicted of felony ‘ within benefit of clergy,’ and was let off with 
a fine and a brand on his hand. In 1739, we find the vicar of Willington 
summoning a man and a woman (the servants of a James Cox, who had sent 
them out of the way) to appear at the Northill Petty Sessions, on the charge 
of refusing to pay the Easter offerings due by the custom of the parish. 
Another case is probably connected with the agitation in favour of the 
principles of the French Revolution which marked the early ’nineties of the 
18th century, and which was rather strongly represented in certain parts of 
Bedfordshire. At the Easter Sessions of 1791, a James Bull was charged, on 
suspicion, with writing and publishing a letter of a treasonable and seditious 
nature. What happened does not appear. 

Attempts—probably local and spasmodic—were made to suppress the 
use of profane language. In 1756, a man of Harlington was convicted for 
“ swearing thirty profane oaths.’ In 1758, two Luton men were convicted, 
the one for swearing five and the other two ‘profane oaths.’ In 1765, a 
Bedford man had to pay 4s. for four oaths. In 1791, both county and 
borough magistrates issued notices that they were determined to suppress stage 
fighting or boxing matches. It is reasonable to see in these things a symptom 
of the Evangelical revival which was rather pronounced in the county during 
the latter half of the century, and which influenced both the Anglican and 
the Free Churches. 

The cases of gambling are interesting, not so much on account of their 
number, which is small, as on account of the character of one or two of the 
games. Of course, we read of ‘ keeping a dice table,’ of ‘ gaming,’ of playing 
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at cards; and we also read of a woman at Woburn who defrauded a boy of 
his money by playing at a ‘table with an index to it.’ In 1802, at the Cow 
Fair at Dunstable, a man was apprehended for playing at an unlawful game, 
called ‘ Pricking in the Belt or Garter,’ at which a Battlesden man lost 
4 guineas. This game was earlier better known by the name ‘ fast and loose.’ 
It was played with a stick and a belt or string.'* Vagrants were numerous, 
among them being vagrant seamen, and persons who had been born or had 
spent great parts of their lives abroad. In 1780, we find mention of a mail 
robbery at Dunstable. 

When we turn to the punishments inflicted, we find a greater difference 
between the 18th and the rgth centuries, than we do in the crimes. One of 
the commonest punishments was that of whipping, generally administered 
publicly, either at a cart’s tail, or at a market cross, or, not infrequently, 
through the town or village. For example, a man who had stolen brass 
chippings, valued at 1od., was ‘ ordered to be whipped from one end of the 
town to the other of Dunstable between the hours of eleven and twelve.’ 
The instructions were sometimes painfully explicit. One man was to be 
whipped ‘ till his body was bloody,’ and another was to receive ‘ 50 lashes on 
his bare back.” Women were whipped almost as frequently as men. In 
1749 there is an item in the gaol accounts, ‘ For a cart and two lines to whip 
Elizabeth Hill and Mary Brin, 5s.; paid the Whipper, 7s. 6d.’ When the 
prisoner had to be conveyed from the place in which he was tried to the 
place in which he was whipped, the expenses became heavy. For example : 
A man had to be taken to Ampthill from Bedford, to be publicly whipped. 
The whipping cost ros. 6d. ; and the chaise that took him there, with 
driver’s and man’s expenses, and toll-gate, cost £1 3s. 6¢. more. Again, in 
1801, it cost £3 11s. to take a man to Luton to be publicly whipped ; in 
1813 it cost {4 115. to take two men to Woburn to be whipped. In the 
same year a man was whipped at the cart’s tail, rooyds., in Bedford, at the 
cost of £1 1s. Branding in the hand was a punishment frequently inflicted 
upon both men and women. The pillory was sometimes called into requisition, 
in addition to imprisonment. In 1779 two men were taken to Leighton 
Buzzard to be pilloried, the cost, including chair, guard, and expenses, being 
£2. In 1781 a judgement of ‘ outlawry’ was pronounced against a man 
indicted for felony. 

Executions were frequent ; not seldom several criminals were hanged 
at the same time. It appears that the gallows was a permanent part 
of the equipment of the gaol, as there are entries in the records of the cost 
of repairs. It is scarcely a part of the local history, but it deserves to be 
mentioned that the notorious Rev. William Dodd (author of the long-popular 
Beauties of Shakespeare, and a friend of Chesterfield), who was hanged in 1777, 
at Newgate, for forgery, was at the time vicar of Hockliffe. It is also 
interesting to note that a gibbet which stood near Puddle Hill (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Houghton Regis) was not destroyed until 1803. Towards the 
latter part of the century, sentences of capital punishment for felony and 
grand larceny were frequently commuted into transportation. The number 
of transportations, generally for seven years, though often for longer periods, 

™ It is mentioned by Shakespeare : ‘Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, Beguil’d me to the very 
heart of loss’ (Ant. and Cleop. iv, 10) ; Ben Jonson, Butler in Hudidras, and others. 
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was very great. The criminals were taken either to London or Portsmouth, 
where they were received by merchants who contracted to transport them to 
the King’s colonies and possessions either in America or Africa. The gaoler 
seldom sent in an account which did not mention expenses for conveying con- 
victs. A Report of a Committee of Magistrates of the counties of Chester 
and Lancaster appointed to consider how such expenses could be reduced was 
received by the Bedfordshire magistrates ; but whether any concerted action 
was taken does not appear. The gaoler’s usual fee for each convict was £6 
plus the costs incurred on the journey. Thus in 1803 the gaoler’s fee for 
delivering six convicts on board the Captivity at Portsmouth was £30 ; the 
cost of conveyance, including ‘proper guards and every necessary expense,’ 
was {21 12s. more. In another case, where the expenses are set out in 
detail, we get a glimpse of the travelling of that day. A convict had to be 
taken to London, and this is the gaoler’s bill: ‘For three men and three 
horses as a guard, £3 35.5 one night’s charges upon the road and other 
charges, £1 1s. ; for waiting upon the Clerk of the Assize, coach hire, water 
carriage, and charges in London, £1 115. ; charges down, 15s.; for my own 
trouble, £2 25. ; paid the wagoner, 7s. 6d. ; total, £8 19s. 6d.” Criminals 
were often sent to the hulks at Woolwich, for periods of several years. 
Women were transported as well as men. 

The condition of the gaols and the treatment of prisoners deserve notice, 
particularly in view of the fact that John Howard’s philanthropic work 
began in this county in which he was a resident. The condition of the 
county gaol at Bedford began to attract serious attention about the years 
1781-3. Two men who were committed for debt broke gaol, and it cost 
the gaoler £40 to recover them, they having taken refuge in the Fens. In 
1783 the keepers of the gaol and bridewell complained at quarter sessions 
that the number of convicted felons who had not been removed was so great 
that the prisons were rendered unhealthy and had become dangerous to the 
health of the town. In 1786 it was resolved to enlarge the gaol. It is 
significant that the enlargement was to provide cells above ground, a separate 
apartment for the sick, and separate accommodation for male and female 
prisoners. In the meantime the walls of the cells were scraped and white- 
washed. There had, for thirty years, been a windmill for ventilating the 
gaol ; but it is now reported—as if the ventilating had been in abeyance— 
that the cells had been kept clean and supplied with fresh air. Two rooms, 
it was reported, could be set apart for the sick when there were but few 
prisoners, otherwise not. No bathing tub was provided. We come upon 
frequent reports of ague, fever, and severe colds. The dietary of the sick 
appears to have been liberal. We read of ‘hot suppins’ (spoonmeat), 
cordials, broths, wine, whey, meat, white bread, and ‘other nourishments,’ 
particularly panada (curiously misspelt in the reports), or sweetened bread- 
pudding. ‘Buttered ale’ was given in cases of severe colds. In 1799, 
when the fever was unusually prevalent, we read of ‘brandy, port wine, 
sitters-up . . . oil and vinegar to wash the sick wards and supply a fumi- 
gating lamp . . . pomadoes, sago, sugar, mutton broths, and porter.’ The 
convalescent at this time were regaled with meat and three meals a day for 
several days ; and those who were not diseased were supplied for a fortnight 
with ‘ meat, beer, and tobacco to prevent the infection.’ Bleeding and the 
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administration of a curious list of medicines were included in the general 
treatment. Small-pox was often prevalent, and prisoners were inoculated. 

Hints as to life in gaol are afforded by the order given to the 
gaoler in 1785 not to suffer tippling or gaming in the gaol. It is probable 
that these offences were committed in the yard, as we find that the felons 
and the debtors were confined in separate dungeons at night, but as there was 
oaly one yard they mingled in the daytime. One debtor petitions for bread 
in 1752, on the plea that except for the kindness of the gaoler he should 
have starved. Another debtor, in 1749, who had been in prison a great 
while, prays for a share of the prison bread, as his friends and relatives can 
no longer support him. There is a suggestiveness in the frequent mention of 
leg-blocks, waist-belts, holdfasts in dungeon wall, large cramps and rings for 
ditto, large staples for men’s dungeons, large staples and rings for women’s 
dungeon, and of mending the floor where the rats came in. A man await- 
ing trial for assault complains that for nine weeks he had been locked down 
in the dungeon every night with the convicts. But the building of the new 
gaol put an end to many of the evils of the old state of things, and introduced 
modern conditions. 

Another interesting subject coming within the purview of this chapter 
is the condition of the poorhouses during the 18th century. This subject 
seems to have arrested the attention of the justices towards the end of the 
century, and to have received considerable notice for the next thirty years. 
Bad as the condition of the old gaol had been, that of the poorhouses appears 
to have been even worse. The first parish that is reported upon is Shilling- 
ton, where in 1790, though the house is good and there is a pest-house in the 
field belonging to it, nine out of the twelve beds have only one pair of sheets, 
and the poor lie without while the sheets are washed. The care of the 
inmates is let by contract to a man who keeps an ale-house half a mile off, 
where the victuals are dressed and carried thence to the poorhouse. There 
are three infants in the house, but no cradle. The absence of the master 
gives occasion for idleness, disorder, and much misconduct. ‘There is little 
attention to cleanliness, and the linen and clothing are ina wretched condition. 
Eleven years later, in 1801, still worse reports are received of the condition 
of the poorhouses at Langford, Houghton Conquest, and Haynes ; and the 
parish officers are ordered to provide adequate household furniture, &c., to 
pave, whitewash, drain, and to put the houses ‘in a state of repair in every 
respect fit for human habitation,’ and thus ‘to rescue themselves from the 
disgrace of a system of management so cruel and oppressive to the poor and 
so burthensome and unsatisfactory to those who contribute to their relief.’ 
At Stotfold, in 1803, the poorhouses were without floors and windows, the 
inmates ill-clothed, ‘ unprovided with bedding of any description, and totally 
destitute of all furniture or necessary articles for the preparation of their food.’ 
In the same year similar reports were received from Arlesey and Maulden. 
Four years later, in 1807, Lidlington workhouse was pronounced ‘not fit for 
the habitation of men, ruinous, dilapidated, and decayed.’ ‘The poor therein 
are in want of food, clothing, bedding, fire, and every other necessary accom- 
modation.” The house was formerly the parish pest-house, but had been 
converted into a workhouse, in which were twenty-one inmates ‘in the most 
wretched condition, without any governor or master, or without any care or 
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attention from a parish officer.’ In one bed, which is little more than a few 
rags, five persons sleep. One inmate is quite naked; one sleeps on the 
ground with a few rags to cover her. ‘ She wanted a little straw ; the parish 
officers would not give it her, and she purchased three pennyworth.’ As late 
as 1817 Sundon workhouse was found to be in a filthy condition, the well 
was filled with dirt and filth, and it was found ‘ necessary forthwith’ to pro- 
vide eight bedsteads, eight beds, sixteen blankets, two pairs of sheets to each 
bed, and eight rugs. In the same year, ‘eighty respectable gentlemen and 
tradesmen’ of Bedford petitioned the mayor to hold a meeting of protest 
against the management of the Bedford house of industry ; and when the 
mayor declined to interfere the petitioners asked for the use of County Hall 
for a meeting. We have been looking above at the shady side of the 
picture : it must not be forgotten that it is that side which is generally the 
most conspicuous in historical records. By reading between the lines we find 
evidences of a generally prosperous condition of the county. The contrast 
between the 18th century and the 19th in Bedfordshire is probably to be 
sought chiefly in the difference of manners and customs. The former century 
was less humanitarian, especially in the treatment of prisoners and the poor, 
than the latter. 

Certain now obsolete practices in business were still fully in vogue in 
the 18th century. Not only was it usual, but until the passing of the Act 54 
Geo. III, cap. 96, it was still legally obligatory, to serve an apprenticeship in 
order to have a right tocarry on certain trades. In 1738 a grocer is indicted 
for exercising ‘the art, mystery, or manual occupation’ of a butcher, without 
having served a seven years’ apprenticeship. In 1744 a warrant is issued for 
the arrest of a man who has carried on the trade of a blacksmith without 
previously serving a seven years’ apprenticeship. Ten years later there are a 
baker and a barber, both of whom thus break the law. In 1758 a shoe- 
maker and a tailor are indicted, and other cases occur to the end of the 
century. According to the Bedford Borough Records there was in 1745 a 
question raised as to whether freemen ought not to be disfranchised for taking 
apprentices improperly. 

We found that in the 13th century the townsmen of Dunstable were 
frequent offenders in the matter of false weights and measures. In the 18th 
century, elsewhere in the county, this offence appears to have been allowed 
to exist unchecked, for in 1802 the Biggleswade magistrates—for the first 
time, it is said—ordered an inspection to be made in their district, with the 
result that there were eighty-seven convictions. Another offence, not alto- 
gether unknown at present, was also occasionally detected; a baker was 
accused of ‘selling sixpenny loaves not made according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment,’ and in 1779 a man was fined 4os. for selling ‘a half-peck loaf wanting 
eight ounces.’ A conviction in 1797 for ‘engrossing ’—the laws against 
which were repealed by 7 and 8 Vict. cap. 24—ten loads of wheat, gives the 
price of corn at the time, the wheat in question being valued at ‘ {2 55. a 
load of five bushels.” The calculation of the tithe also affords us information 
as to the price of corn. The tithe, according to the Act of 35 Geo. III, was 
estimated upon the average price of the Winchester bushel of good marketable 
wheat in the Bedford market, as published in the London Gazette, for the preced- 
ing fourteen years. In 1810 the average price of the preceding fourteen years 
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was gs. 3d. per bushel ; in 1811 it had become gs. 6¢.; in 1813 the average 
had risen to ros. g$d.; in 1817 the average for the previous twenty-one 
years was gs. 10}d.; in 1818 the average of the previous fifteen years was 
Ios. 14¢., and the average for the previous ten years ros. 112¢. The effect 
that the change of price had on the amount of tithe can be seen from one or 
two instances. A fresh award could be asked for whenever the average was 
3d. or more higher than when the last award was made. In 1817 the tithe 
rent payable to the Vicar of Henlow was raised from £182 to £329. In 
1818 the tithe rent at Shelton was raised from £103 to £206, and at Blun- 
ham from £306 to £567. 

Some interesting tables, compiled by Mr. Batchelor, covering the 
greater part of the 18th century and a few years of the 1gth, give the fol- 
lowing prices of wheat in Bedfordshire, which, he says, differed from the 
averages of England and Wales by no more than about a penny a bushel :— 
From 1730 to 1750 wheat made an average price of {1 8s. 2d. per quarter, 
from 1750 to 1760 £1 135. 2d., and from 1802 to 1807 £3 Ios. 14. 
Entries in the tithe accounts of Milton Bryant for nineteen years—1742 to 
~ 1760—give an average of 18s. rod. per quarter, the lowest price being 12s. 
in 1743-4, and the highest £2 in 1756. Prices at Bedford, taken from the 
‘Corn Register’ during the years 1770-1800, range from {1 Is. in 1779 to 
£5 135. 1d. in 1800. In most of these years the price was between £2 and 
£3, but in 1795-6 and 1799 it rose above £3. During the same period 
barley ranged at Bedford from 18s. 2d. per quarter in 1780-1 to £2 195. 2d. 
in 1800; in all these years except the last and three others it was between £1 
and £2. Oats during the same period varied from 13s. gd. in 1780 to 
£1 18s. sd. in 1800, rising to £1 and over in only eight of the years. 
From some of Mr. Batchelor’s notes on diet in the beginning of the rgth 
century, we learn that the usual price of ale was 1s. per gallon, of small beer 
3¢. ; fresh pork 8d. per lb., salted 11d. ; cheese gd., sugar gd., tea 85., butter 
1334. Day labourers received in winter from 6s. to 8s. in 1790, and from 
gs. to Ios. in 1803 ; in summer the corresponding wages were from gs. to 
1os., and from 11s. to 12s. Carpenters had from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day 
in 1790, and from 2s. to 3s. in 1803 ; corresponding wages for masons were 
from 1s, 6d. to 1s. tod, and from 2s. to 2s. 8d. Among the agricultural 
labourers were those who were called ‘roundsmen,’ that is those who ‘ go 
the rounds.’ The practice was for a labourer out of work to go to the acting 
overseer, who sent him round to the different farmers in the parish, each of 
whom in turn employed him for as many days as there were {20 in the 
farmer's rent. ‘The ‘roundsman’s’ allowance was 2d. a day below the pay of 
other labourers. Boys ‘on the rounds’ received from 4d. to 6d. per day. 
The boy’s pay and half the men’s pay was generally returned to the farmers 
by the overseer. It was estimated that in 1803 12 per cent. of the popula- 
tion received parish relief to the average amount of 2s. per week each; one 
per cent. were in the workhouses, at an average cost of 4s. gid. per week 
each. For twenty-seven years there had been a considerable increase in the 
poor-rate, which was supposed to be partly accounted for by the rise in the 
price of wheat, partly by the increase of the population and the consequent 
deficiency of employment, and partly by the consolidation of farms. It was 
calculated that for every three farms, however small, that were annihilated, 
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more than one pauper costing {5 45. per annum was created. Other causes 
were alleged, among them the increasing objection to use rye for making 
bread, &c. 

From evidence given in 1836 by Mr. Thomas Bennett, agent to the 
Duke of Bedford, before the ‘Select Committee appointed to Inquire into 
the State of Agriculture,’ we learn that the poor-rates had diminished under 
the new Poor Law, that the making of the Birmingham Railway and the 
demand for labour in the manufacturing districts had more than relieved the 
northern part of the county from a surplus of labourers, and that the allot- 
ment of a quarter of an acre each to the cottagers had made them ‘more 
comfortable.’ The price of wool had risen 300 per cent. in consequence of 
rot among the sheep. Nearly the whole of the Duke of Bedford’s estate had 
been, within the previous five years, relet to the same tenants at a reduction 
of from ten to twelve per cent. on the rents ; tenants were expected to be able 
to pay their rents with wheat at from 5s. to 6s. a bushel for the next seven 
years, but a flock of sheep was almost necessary to the farmer, though wheat 
used to be the paying crop. 

In 1848, before the ‘Select Committee on Agricultural Customs,’ Mr. 
William Bennett, a land agent, stated that farm leases were not general in 
the county, though some of the larger landowners gave them. Tenants were 
not anxious to have leases, partly because of the constant alteration of the 
Corn Laws, and partly on account of the damage done by the preservation of 
game. In 1867 a ‘Royal Commission on the Employment of Children, 
Young Persons, and Women in Agriculture’ was appointed. The commis- 
sion inquired into the existence of ‘ gangs’ of children of from eight to ten 
years of age, who were employed in the fields nine hours a day in winter and 
eleven hours in summer. This system was found to exist in Bedfordshire, 
though not so largely as in some counties. As examples, we may quote two 
gangs at Sandy, with a total of 339 women, of whom 29 were under 8 years 
of age, 54. between 8 and 10, 55 between 10 and 13, 42 between 13 and 18, 
and 93 married and 66 unmarried over 18, all working from 7 a.m. till 
6 p.m., and some having to come three or four miles to their work ; at Luton, 
for about a month in the year, was a gang of boys varying from 20 to 50 in 
number, between 6 and 12 years of age, employed in weeding, and paid 6d.a 
day each ; at Woburn Park was a gang of about 16 children, from ro to 13 
.years of age, employed all the year round; at Melchbourne was a gang of 
to children, from 8 to 10 years of age, employed from March till October, 
&c. Inquiries into school attendance; &c., also elicited unsatisfactory 
answers. Subsequent legislation has led to the discontinuance of the gang 
system. . 

. A good general idea of several of the leading features of the social and 
economic condition of the people of the county during the 19th century 
may be gathered from the chapters on Agriculture, Local Industries, Schools, 
&c. Of the local industries, the principal one—the straw hat and bonnet 
manufacture—has undergone both a change and a large expansion. Since 
the middle of the last century, the introduction of cheap foreign plait of 
various kinds has almost completely destroyed the local straw-plaiting which 
gave employment to a large number of villagers through the southern half 
of the county ; but it has made possible the development of an enormous 
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industry in the making up of the foreign plaits into hats and bonnets, and 
this has—though with some difference of incidence—more than supplied 
the place of the local plaiting. The pillow-lace industry had already, before 
the rgth century opened, been crippled by the introduction of machine- 
made lace ; but during the first half of the century it continued to occupy 
many villages; and though it now scarcely deserves to count as a local 
industry, it still lingers in many places. One institution to which it gave 
rise in its prosperity was of worse than doubtful advantage to the people. 
The so-called ‘ Lace Schools’ gave to the children a miserable minimum of 
genuine school education, but, on the other hand, kept them from early 
infancy straining over their lace-pillows for many hours each day, generally 
in small ill-ventilated rooms. Even had the decline of the lace industry not 
made those schools unnecessary, the schools would have been suppressed or 
radically modified under our improved educational and sanitary regulations. 

Very conspicuous improvement took place during the century, and 
especially during the second half of it, in the housing of the people in the 
villages. There remain a few good specimens of cottages dating from the 
17th, and even in part from the 16th centuries; but many of those that 
were in use at the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th were small 
unhealthy erections of ‘wattle and daub,’ and some of these may yet be 
found. In the northern part of the county, where the oolite crops out, 
building stone is available ; but almost everywhere else brick is used. Im- 
provements in cottage-building were begun in the latter part of the 18th 
century by such men as the Dukes of Bedford, the Whitbreads, John 
Howard (the philanthropist), and others; but most of the better cottages 
belong to the second half of the rgth century. The decrease in the rural 
population has in many villages prevented compulsory over-crowding, and 
has here and there left good dwellings vacant; but there are even now 
villages to be found in which the accommodation, though good in quality, 
is deficient in quantity, and the young people are thereby either driven away 
or prevented from marrying for lack of house accommodation. Slums, 
unfortunately, are not altogether unknown in villages, and though small in 
extent are in some cases quite as objectionable as any to be found in towns. 

There was little left for the 19th century to supply in the matter of 
high-roads, and that little has long since been supplied. The midland situa- 
tion of the county makes it a thoroughfare from London to the north, and 
from the eastern counties to the western; thus good roads are a necessity for 
much more than local convenience. The completion of the Grand Junction 
Canal, a little more than a century ago, was of considerable advantage to the 
western parts of the county, until the railway superseded water traffic ; and 
the Ouse continued far into the century to be the great highway along which 
coal and other heavy merchandise was brought through the ports of Lynn 
and Yarmouth. 

In agriculture, the county has kept well abreast of the times, and has 
made more progress than has been made during the same period by some 
other counties. The great landowners have generally been men of public 
spirit and intelligence, in some cases exceptionally so, and their efforts to 
encourage progressive methods of husbandry have been well seconded by a 
good number of enterprising and experienced tenant farmers. Agricultural 
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machinery was early introduced, not, however, without temporary and here 
and there violent opposition from the labourers. Very many of the farmers 
early showed their appreciation of the value of artificial manures; in some 
cases loss was suffered through inexperience in the use of these manures, but 
this no longer happens. Bedfordshire has, necessarily, had to endure its share 
of seasons of agricultural depression; but the strain upon the industry has 
probably been less here than in some counties, and at present there is no 
evidence of any difficulty in finding good tenants for land. On the one 
hand, there has been a tendency to consolidate adjoining farms; and there 
has been some increase in the land laid down to grass. On the other hand, 
a large amount of land has been divided into allotments in the neighbourhood 
of the towns and villages. 

The two principal towns, Bedford and Luton, have been very much 
enlarged owing to local conditions. In Bedford, the introduction of the 
agricultural implement manufacture, then the very great expansion of the 
Harpur Trust Secondary Schools, and subsequently the setting up of a number 
of engineering and other mechanical works, have completely changed the 
character of the place. At present, Bedford, with its large parks, its fine 
river, its riverside promenades, and its new residential avenues, is one of the 
most attractive of the smaller towns in the Midlands. Luton, which now 
has a larger population than Bedford, owes its prosperity and its general 
character to the unique development of its straw hat and bonnet industry. 
Several of the smaller towns and some of the villages have also, to a less 
extent, increased in size by becoming the seats of small local industries, or 
the sites of railway junctions. 

Bedfordshire has been fortunate in having had, throughout the last 
century, many among the nobility and gentry of the county, and also among 
the leading men in the towns, who have been conspicuous for their practical 
sympathy with the several political, social, and intellectual progressive move- 
ments of the times. ‘This fact has inevitably had a good influence upon 
the intelligence and habits of the population ; and though there remains, of 
course, much to be desired in this respect, the general character of the 
people, as a whole, undoubtedly compares favourably with that of the people 
of many other counties. 
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APPENDIX II 


TABLE OF POPULATION, 1801 To 1901 
Introductory Notes 


AREA 


The county taken in this table is that existing subsequently to 7 & 8 Vict., chap. 61 (1844). 
By this Act detached parts of counties, which had already for parliamentary purposes been amalga- 
mated with the county by which they were surrounded or with which the detached part had the 
longest common boundary (2 & 3 Wm. IV, chap. 64—1832), were annexed to the same county for 
all purposes ; some exceptions were, however, permitted. 

By the same Act (7 & 8 Vict., chap. 61) the detached parts of counties, transferred to other 
counties, were also annexed to the hundred, ward, wapentake, &c. by which they were wholly or 
mostly surrounded, or to which they next adjoined, in the counties to which they were transferred. 
The hundreds, &c. in this table are also given as existing subsequently to this Act. 

As is well known, the famous statute of Queen Elizabeth for the relief of the poor took the then- 
existing ecclesiastical parish as the unit for Poor Law relief. This continued for some centuries 
with but few modifications; notably by an Act passed in the thirteenth year of thereign of Charles II 
which permitted townships and villages to maintain their own poor. ‘This permission was necessary 
owing to the large size of some of the parishes, especially in the north of England. 

In 1801 the parish for rating purposes (now known as the civil parish, i.e. San area for 
which a separate poor rate is or can be made, or for which a separate overseer is or can be 
appointed’) was in most cases co-extensive with the ecclesiastical parish of the same name; but 
already there were numerous townships and villages rated separately for the relief of the poor, 
and also there were many places scattered up and down the country, known as extra-parochial 
places, which paid no rates at all. Further, many parishes had detached parts entirely surrounded 
by another parish or parishes. 

Parliament first turned its attention to extra-parochial places, and by an Act (20 Vict. 
chap. 19—1857) it was laid down (a) that all extra-parochial places entered separately in the 
1851 census returns are to be deemed civil parishes, (2) that in any other place being, or being 
reputed to be, extra-parochial, overseers of the poor may be appointed, and (c) that where, how- 
ever, owners and occupiers of two-thirds in value of the land of any such place desire its 
annexation to an adjoining civil parish, itmay be so added with the consent of the said parish. 
This Act was not found entirely to fulfil its object, so by a further Act (31 & 32 Vict., chap. 122— 
1868) it was enacted that every such place remaining on 25 December 1868, should be added 
to the parish with which it had the longest common boundary. 

The next thing to be dealt with was the question of detached parts of civil parishes, which was 
done by the Divided Parishes Acts of 1876, 1879, and 1882. ‘The last, which amended the one of 
1876, provides that every detached part of an entirely extra-metropolitan parish which is entirely 
surrounded by another parish becomes transferred to this latter for civil purposes, or if the population 
exceeds 300 persons it may be made a separate parish. ‘These Acts also gave power to add detached 
parts surrounded by more than one parish to one or more of the surrounding parishes, and also to 
amalgamate entire parishes with one or more parishes. Under the 1879 Act it was not necessary 
for the area dealt with to be entirely detached. These Acts also declared that every part added to 
a parish in another county becomes part of that county. 

Then came the Local Government Act, 1888, which permits the alteration of civil parish boun- 
daries and the amalgamation of civil parishes by Local Government Board orders. It also created the 
administrative counties. The Local Government Act of 1894 enacts that where a civil parish is partly 
in a rural district and partly in an urban district each part shall become a separate civil parish ; and 
also that where a civil parish is situated in more than one urban district each part shall become a 
separate civil parish, unless the county council otherwise direct. Meanwhile, the ecclesiastical parishes 
had been altered and new ones created under entirely different Acts, which cannot be entered into 
here, as the table treats of the ancient parishes in their civil aspect. 


PopuLaTION 


The first census of England was taken in 1801, and was very little more than a counting 
of the population in each parish (or place), excluding all persons, such as soldiers, sailors, &c., who 
formed no part of its ordinary population. It was the de facto population (i.e. the population 
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actually resident at a particular time) and not the de jure (i.e. the population really belonging 
to any particular place at a particular time). This principle has been sustained throughout 
the censuses, 

The Army at home (including militia), the men of the Royal Navy ashore, and the registered 
seamen ashore were not included in the population of the places where they happened to be, 
at the time of the census, until 1841. The men of the Royal Navy and other persons on board 
vessels (naval or mercantile) in home ports were first included in the population of those places 
in 1851. Others temporarily present, such as gipsies, persons in barges, &c. were included in 
1841 and perhaps earlier. 


GENERAL 


Up to and including 1831 the returns were mainly made by the overseers of the poor, 
and more than one day was allowed for the enumeration, but the 1841-1901 returns were 
made under the superintendence of the registration officers and the enumeration was to be 
completed in one day. The Householder’s Schedule was first used in 1841. ‘The exact dates 
of the censuses are as follows :— 


10 March, 1801 30 May, 1831 8 April, 1861 6 April, 1891 
27 May, 1811 7 June, 1841 3 April, 1871 1 April, 1901 
28 May, 1821 31 March, 1851 4 April, 1881 


Notes EXPLANATORY OF THE TABLE 


This table gives the population of the ancient county and arranges the parishes, &c. under the 
hundred or other sub-division to which they belong, but there is no doubt that the constitution of 
hundreds, &c. was in some cases doubtful. 

In the main the table follows the arrangement in the 1841 census volume. 

The table gives the population and area of each parish, &c, as it existed in 1801, as far 
as possible. 

The areas are those supplied by the Ordnance Survey Department, except in the case of those 
marked ‘e,”’ which are only estimates. The area includes inland water (if any), but not tidal water 
or foreshore. 

t after the name of a civil parish indicates that the parish was affected by the operation 
of the Divided Parishes Acts, but the Registrar-General failed to obtain particulars of every 
such change. The changes which escaped notification were, however, probably small in area 
and with little, if any, population. Considerable difficulty was experienced both in 1891 and 
1901 in tracing the results of changes effected in civil parishes under the provisions of these 
Acts; by the Registrar-General’s courtesy, however, reference has been permitted to certain 
records of formerly detached parts of parishes, which has made it possible approximately to 
ascertain the population in 1901 of parishes as constituted prior to such alterations, though the 
figures in many instances must be regarded as partly estimates. 

* after the name of a parish (or place) indicates that such parish (or place) contains a union 
workhouse which was in use in (or before) 1851 and was still in use in Igo1. 

t after the name of a parish (or place) indicates that the ecclesiastical parish of the same name 
at the 1901 census is co-extensive with such parish (or place). 

o in the table indicates that there is no population on the area in question. 

— in the table indicates that no population can be ascertained. 

The word ‘chapelry ’ seems often to have been used as an equivalent for ‘township’ in 1841, 
which census volume has been adopted as the standard for names and descriptions of areas. 

The figures in italics in the table relate to the area and population of such subdivisions of 
ancient parishes as chapelries, townships, and hamlets. 
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TABLE OF POPULATION 


1801I—1901 
Acre- 
_ age r8or | r8rzr | r82r | 1831r | 184z | 1851 | 1861 | 187x | 1881 | 1891 | Igor 
Brae Or Geographical | 298,494] 63,393] 70,119] 83,716) 95,483 107,936|124,478 135,287|146,257/149,473 160,621 171,174 
ounty 
1 
Acre- 
ParIsH axe r8or | 81x | 182r | 183r | 184r | 1851 | 186x | 1871 | 188r | 1891 | 1g90r 
Barford 
Hundred— 
Barford, Great. 2,868} 431 577 | 635 731 | 814 | 865] 907] 847} 788| 746] 681 
Colmworth t 2,323] 347| 321 | 450] 468) 575] 543] 527] 508) 385} 365) 297 
Eaton Socon * } 7,602 | 1,625 | 1,833 | 2,039 | 2,490 | 2,600 | 2,802 | 2,766 | 2,697 | 2,365 | 2,192 | 2,080 
Goldington 2,588] 339 333 426] 494 509 606 609 642 579 587 587 
Ravensdenf. . .] 2,290] 218 241 263 258 327 371 477 495 465 440 375 
Renholdf . . 2,211 245 291 340 453 468 484 513 523 516 481 425 
Roxton . . » 2,941] 465 | 445 | 537] 575 | 594] 622] 688] 506] 551] 441 | 349 
Wilden f. < 2,266] 300 361 447 41I 443 483 501 513 443 388 319 
Biggleswade 
Hundred— 
Astwick . F 665 81 88 99 97 84 81 64 64 49 54 62 
Barford, Little ¢ 1,200 80 73 123 176 190 112 gI 123 189 166 137 
Biggleswade *f 4,647 | 1,794 | 1,895 | 2,778 | 3,226 | 3,807 | 4,460 | 4,631 | 5,183 | 4,947 | 4,043 | 5,120 
Cockayne 1,161 102 110 117 125 99 112 126 124 107 113 92 
Hatley tf 
Dunton } » «f 2,650} 336] 303) 332] 413] 434 | 467 518 570 | 477] 434] 392 
Edworth f 1,122 go 88 87 95 105 104 99 119 112 100 86 
Everton. . . 1,361] 141 81 154 213 233 246 248 255 216 | 219 221 
Eywortht{. . 1,229° 86 86 III 129 128 14I 149 169 170 140 121 
Langford{ . 2,070} 458 469 | 631 726 840 | 986 | 1,086 | 1,250 | 1,242 | 1,183 | 1,187 
Pottont. . . «| 2,676] 1,103 | 1,154 | 1,498 | 1,768 | 1,781 | 1,922 | 1,944 | 2,072 | 2,006 | 1,907 | 2,033 
Sandy (part of)*¢.} 4,010} 935 | 937 | 1,178 | 1,359 | 1,528 | 1,565 | 1,754 | 2,117 | 2,347 | 2,766 | 3,124 
Suttonf. . . «| 2,234] 301 301 369 386 | 415 449 | 438 385 295 283 242 
Tempsfordt . .] 2,341] 409] 475 | 577| 535] 561 | 622] 566) 557] 535 | 492] 434 
Wrestlingworth ¢ t{] 1,620 330] 366] 400] 448), 487 588 | 657 725 638 524 | 448 
Clifton 
Hundred— 
Arlesey . . . «| 2,344] 404 464 562 | 688 820 | 1,095 | 1,401 | 2,019 | 1,908 | 2,108 | 2,221 
Campton f{ :— . 1,113] 790 860 | 1,028 | 1,212 | 1,390 | 1,600 | 1,544 | 1,681 | 1,625 | 1,438 | 1,311 
Campton. . . 969 316 324 410 449 501 548 529 570 555 448 437 
Shefford Town- 144 474 536 618 763 889 | 1,052 | 1,015 | 1,117 | 1,070 990 874 
ship 
Chicksands Priory] 1,439 42 36 56 66 60 74 77 46 43 64 62 
Extra Par, 
Clifton { . -| 1,422] 329] 399 483 664 865 | 1,053 | 1,478 | 1,700 | 1,458 | 1,374 | 1,283 
Henlow{ . . «| 2,377] 552 601 688 724 776 970 | 1,011 997 932 879 | 905 
Holwell . . . «.f 587 113 147 179 167 182 189 I9I 187 215 278 197 
Meppershallt . .[ 1,965] 309] 296] 397] 444] 487] 503) 541] 613] 778] 650] 655 
Shefford Hardwick] 360] — — — I 13 63 56 71 53 65 62 
Extra Par. 
Shitlington, or 5,346] 899] 968] 1,149 | 1,307 | 1,411 | 1,598 | 1,788 | 2,173 | 2,226 | 1,873 | 1,702 
Shillington 3 
Stondon, Upperf{.] 428 29 30 33 37 38 46 66 47 72 47 58 
Stotfoldf . . «| 2,398] 495 562 | 693 833 | 1,026 | 1,395 | 2,071 | 2,352 | 2,892 | 3,004 | 2,768 


1 Ancient County—The County as defined by the Act 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 61. The area is taken from the 1901 
Census volume. The population given in the table is exclusive of 94 militiamen in 1811 and of 336 militiamen in 


1821, who could not be assigned to their respective parishes. 


(See also note to Whipsnade.) 


2 Sandy is situated partly in Biggleswade Hundred and partly in Wixamtree Hundred. The entire area, and 
population in 1891 and rgor, are shown in Biggleswade Hundred. : . 
8 Shitlington is situated partly in Flitt Hundred. It is entirely entered in Clifton Hundred. 
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TABLE OF POPULATION, 1801—I!I901 (continued) 


PaRIsH a 1801 181r | 1821 | 1831 1841 | 1851 | 1861 1871 1881 | 1891 | Igor 
Flitt Hundred— 
Barton-in-the- 2,319} 448 546 668 720 855 915 956 | 1,017 | 1,061 924 816 
Clay 
Caddington 4 1,607] 319 372 379 386 453 567 592 952 | 1,058 | 1,021 | 1,053 
(part o 
Clophillt . . .] 2,425] 706 721 838 978 | 1,066 | 1,186 | 1,169 | 1,220 | 1,107 | 1,068 893 
Flitton :— 3,223] 739 862 | 1,069 | 1,184 | 1,363 | 1,411 | 1,310 | 1,395 | 1,369 | 1,150 977 
Flitton 1,065 292 382 501 458 575 656 597 677 690 561 449 
Township f 
Silsoe Hamlett} .] 2,758 447 480 568 726 788 755 713 718 679 589 528 
Gravenhurst, 1,240° 48 72 63 77 50 58 60 82 79 75 58 
Lower ff 
Gravenhurst, 385°] 201 244 291 318 373 357 337 401 354 341 306 
Upper tt 
Haynest . . .[ 2,607] 588] 609] 775 | 847] 913] 937] 932] 1,023| 934] 836] 746 
Higham Gobion f .} 1,298 gI 113 86 108 109 134 121 100 121 73 59 
Luton* . . « «415,435 ] 3,095 | 3,716 | 4,529 | 5,693 | 7,748 |12,787 |17,821 |20,733 |26,140 |32,401 |38,926 
Pulloxhill ft . +] 1,623] 317 408 475 529 611 688 704 625 529 492 395 
Streatley. . . .[ 2,500] 209 271 309 339 345 385 341 334 312 296 279 
Sundon . + +] 2,150] 315] 293] 387) 408] 449] 464] 450] 445] 376] 421] 390 
Manshead 
Hundred— 
Aspley Guise f . 1,9364 679 | 825 | 848 | 1,014 | 1,139 | 1,303 | 1,437 | 1,519 | 1,445 | 1,578 | 1,647 
Battlesden . 1,149 133 130 15! 145 179 160 143 168 114 81 72 
Chalgrave }. 2,430] 534] 633} 710) 746] 818] 952] 961] 993} 873] 730] 593 
Dunstable f 453] 1,296 | 1,616 | 1,831 | 2,117 | 2,582 | 3,589 | 4,470 | 4,558 | 4,627 | 4,513 | 5,157 
Eaton Brayt 2,417] 583) 675] 816) 957 | 1,097 | 1,455 | 1,440 | 1,640 | 1,520 | 1,330 | 1,117 
Eversholt f . 2,146} 715 763 870 gor 899 | 982 885 899 768 623 574 
Harlington { 1,904] 344] 352] 398) 481] 521 | 597] 529] 546] 536) 504] 530 
Hockliffet . 1,028] 256 340 393 460 435 439 416 392 326 345 267 
Holcot . + +f 905 65 68 62 49 62 62 71 71 54 48 45 
Houghton Regis .| 4,654] 784 | 1,020 | 1,283 | 1,424 | 1,661 | 2,213 | 2,169 | 2,412 | 2,406 | 2,187 | 2,608 
aman: ee 16107 543] 493] 572| 680] 656] 614] 535] 527] 479] 410} 397 
rawley 
i ‘ 8,911} 3,172 | 3473 | 4.421 | 5,149 | 6,053 | 6,874 | 7,312 | 7,917 | 8,278 | 8,814 | 8,237 
uzzard :— 
Leighton Buz-| 2,426] 1,963 | 2,114 | 2,749 | 3,330 | 3,965 | 4,465 | 4,882 | 5,367 | 5,991 | 6,704 | 6,337 
zard Town- 
ship * ¢ 
Billington 1,209 200 eae 237 271 323 456 484 475 426 350 263 
Chapelry t¢ 
Eggington 1,372] 206) 223 | 302| 348| 390) 431| 439| 375| 274| 268) 239 
Chapelry ¢ 
Heathand Reach] 2,390 547 586 726 784 856 925 953 | 1,120 | 1,075 | 1,090 | 1,062 
Chapelry { 
Stanbridge 1,514 262 325 407 416 519 597 554 586 512 402 342 
Chapelry { 
Milton Bryant ¢ 1,552] 333 329 | 346 373 382 | 376 345 321 223 226 182 
Potsgrove 1,417] 157 146 183 262 294 262 298 312 203 157 114 
Salford 871 210 235 312 340 325 309 264 259 221 178 147 
Studham (part 1,743] 334] 467 536 590] 580] 668] 663 641 654 522 422 
0. — 
Studham Town-] 7,584 99 175 173 195 206 248 245 310 315 248 192 
ship (part of) ® 
Humbershoe i 159] 235 292 363 395 374 420 418 331 339 274 230 
Hamlet 
Tilsworth f . 1,246 195 206 246 275 311 337 348 330 250 219 218 
Tingrithtt. . 946} 116 128 155 162 158 196 | 226 213 167 155 Ist 
Toddingtont . 51535 | 1,143 | 1,182 | 1,665 | 1,926 | 2,225 | 2,438 | 2,433 | 2,464 | 2,159 | 2,087 1,962 
at 2,321] 332] 375 450 | 515 656 753 652 720 707 | 612 525 
Westoning { f . 17154 410] 497) 634 | 627| 732] 782) 784] 725] 657) 525] sor 
Whipsnade*t . 1,088] 140 169 199 204 211 183 195 205 185 171 135 
Woburn tf 3,446 | 1,563 | 1,506 | 1,656 | 1,827 | 1,914 | 2,049 | 1,764 | 1,605 | 1,316 1,193 | 1,129 


‘ Caddington.—The remainder is in Herts. (Dacorum Hundred). 


5 Studham (parish and township).—The remainder is in Herts. (Dacorum Hundred). 
§ Whipsnade.—A small part may be in Herts, It is entirely entered in Bedfordshire 
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TABLE OF POPULATION, 1801—1901 (continued) 


Acre- 


ParIsH cc r8or | r8rz | r82r | 1831 | 1841 | 1851 | 1861 | 1871 | 1881 | 1891 | Igor 
Redbornestoke 
Hundred— 
Ampthil*t  . .] 1,904] 1,234 1,299 | 1,527 | 1,688 | 2,001 | 1,961 | 2,144 | 2,387 | 2,257 | 2,294 | 2,177 
Cranfieldt . . .| 3,998] 961 1,035 | 1,153 | 1,260 | 1,371 | 1,515 | 1,591 | 1,529 | 1,447 | 1,365 | 1,239 
Elstow f . +f 1,617] 475 Sor 548 561 562 581 618 605 558 478 479 
! Flitwick t » -12,1657 436} 413] 489] 636] 693] 732| 773 842} 817] 900] 1,029 
Houghton 3431] 507} 505] 651 | 796) 746] 786] 784] 734] 620] 579] 571 
Conquest f 


Kempston t. . .] 5,026 1,035 | 1,161 | 1,419 | 1,571 | 1,699 | 1,962 | 2,191 | 2,706 | 3,432 | 4,736 | 5,448 
Lidlingtont. . .] 2,544] 559] 621| 739] 814| 926] 853| 845| 827] 657] 600) 515 
Marston 4,290} 709 | 782] 899 | 1,007 | 1,147 | 1,183 | 1,270 | 1,219 | 1,179 | 1,047 | 973 

Moretaine t¢ 
Mauldent . . .][ 2,605] 738 850 | 1,017 | 1,231 | 1,330 | 1,457 | 1,563 | 1,524 | 1,311 | 1,243 | 1,147 
Millbrook?’ . .] 1,784] 327} 335] 405] 602| 462 500 |, 430] 368} 276] 227| 218 
Ridgmont$. . .| 2,308] 581 677 810 | 992 964 999 | 1,029 gIo 746 658 591 
SteppingleyT . . 1,309] 264 | 285 | 323| 348] 377] 404] 365] 352] 313) 308] 273 
Wilshamstead ¢ .| 3,131] 477| 597] 749| 753| 763 923 | 1,032 | 1,000 | 820] 787] 689 
Woottont . . .[ 3,788] 732] 831 | 944 | 3,051 | 1,122 | 1,204 | 1,349 | 1,312 | 1,302 | 1,253 | 1,252 


Stodden 
Hundred— 


Bolnhurstt ft . .| 2,160} 225 230 | 264 300 | 344] 378] 348) 317 269 | 223 188 
Clapham . . .f 1,995] 157] 177] 204] 298] 370] 44s 502 | 607] 608] 725] 788 
Dean, Nether and] 2,472] 385 428 479 513 541 547 552 575 487 406 344 

Upper t 
Keysoet{ . . .1 3,564°] 370 502 649 718 757 834 867 869 710 662 525 
Knotting. . . .| 1,739] 105 117 135 165 175 187 185 183 186 161 107 
Melchbourne ft. .} 2,638] 229 223 244 227 274 290 251 245 219 165 174 
Milton Ernest $ .] 1,599] 300) 332] 364] 372] 446] 445 | 485] 440] 421 | 413] 367 


Oakley . - +P 1,786] 265) 432) 486] 516} 492] 457] 443] 378] 295] 250| 299 

Pertenhall¢t { . .] 1,805] 190 239 324 373 420 405 404 404 347 286 252 

Riseleyf. . . .[ 3,103] 576} 650} 790] 871] 9o71| 949 | 1,026 | 1,028] 958] 839] 735 

Sheltont . . .] 946 100 97 129 132 128 124 143 175 149 112 96 

Staughton, ae 1,6609 272 318 406 455 485 521 572 545 469 378 267 
Little ¢ t 

Tilbrookt . . .f 1,683] 219] 281 297 | 295] 319] 359] 329] 322] 392] 314] 296 


Yeldent. . . .[ 1,950] 209} 237 279 | 276 320 | 328 286 285 243 220 197 


Willey 

Hundred— 
Biddenham$ . .| 1,586] 252] 310] 393] 369} 345] 373] 350] 325] 308] 352] 325 
Bletsoef. . . .[ 2,250] 321 312 | 383 410 | 420] 407 412 392 341 337 286 
Bromham . . .| 1,827] 297 280 298 324 314 343 361 373 327 319 321 


Carlton . . « «| 1,530] 376) gor | 429] 424] 444] 432] 470| 525] 474] 379] 351 
Chellington. . .[ 549] 112 112 121 11g 125 138 136 104 97 95 87 
Farndisht{ . .] 810° 68 72 73 81 86 82 67 75 72 84 5I 
Felmersham} . ./ 1,991] 329 | 358] 390] 448] 531] 520] 483| 527] 489] 430] 395 
Harroldt . . .[ 3,242] 763 796 939 995 | 1,007 | 1,083 | 1,119 | 1,042 | 1,024 976 go9 
Odellf{{. . . «| 2,980% 361 | 368) 439] 475] Sor} 538] 494] 485] 422] 384] 274 
Pavenhamt . ./ 1,370] 447] 385 | 455} 543| 600] 556] 536] 517] 438| 387] 333 
Podingtontf . .[ 2,770 415 452 581 563 602 612 643 660 543 424 485 
Sharnbrook® , .f 2,418] 585 644 691 754 848 888 870 840 830 767 685 
Souldrop® . . .| 1,076] 188 212 223 242 332 267 276 254 238 221 17I 
Stagsdent . . -|3,419] 492) 517) 542) 597] 632] 727| 708] 680] 548] 470] 429 
Stevingtony~. .[ 1,821] 415 | 436] 485 500 | 602] 586] 606} 735] 624] 601 536 
Thurleighf. . -| 3,418] 411 457 477 538 617 698 666 619 603 529 485 
Turvey4t . . -| 4,011] 758 813 882 | 988] 960 | 1,028 | 1,093 | 1,117 | 946] 882 782 
Wymington{ . .] 1,760] 226 235 262 257 270] 296|/ 349] 316] 488] 336 509 


7 Millbvook.—The 1831 figures are incorrect, owing to an erroneous return. ; 
8 Sharnbrook includes the area and population of Colworth Farm, which was formerly extra parochial. 
9 Souldrop.—The increase in population in 1841 was almost entirely due to the annual feast being in progress at 


the time of the Census. ; ; } 
10 Stevington.—The increase in population in 1871 is attributed mainly to the temporary presence of labourers 


employed on railway construction. : : ; 
1 Turvey.—Ninety-five strangers were temporarily present in 1871 employed on railway construction. 
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TABLE OF POPULATION, 1801—1901 (continued) 


ParisH ge 1801 1811 1821 1831 1841 1851 1861 1871 1881 1891 Igor 
Wtxamtree 

Hundred— 
Blunham :— 3,300°] 721 857 945 961 | 1,050 | 1,122 | 1,150 | 1,093 | 1,024 | 1,029 | 1,030 


Blunham. . .]| 7,205 376 472 540 580 625 667 647 598 620 599 598 
Moggerhanger | 2,095) 345 385 405 381 425 455 503 495 404 430 432 


Hamlet f¢ 
Cardington f :— 5,339 | 1,013 | 1,034 | 1,194 | 1,304 | 1,466 | 1,455 | 1,419 | 1,343 | 1,225 | 1,268 | 1,304 
Cardington . .| 2,523 509 527 606 594 607 574 572 545 512 438 433 
Eastcotts 2,816 504 513 588 710 859 881 847 798 713 830 871 
Township 
Coplet . . -[ 2.1321 403] 442] 524} 643] 551] 552] 565] 560) 459] 424] 377 
Northill¢ {. . «| 4,210 715 870 | 1,001 | 1,106 | 1,280 | 1,364 | 1,366 | 1,428 | 1,412 |] 1,408 | 1,334 
Sandy (part of)" .J) — 180 185 214 258 378 381 364 365 315 — — 
Southill$ . . .15,734] 985 | 1,024 | 1,165 | 1,267 | 1,379 | 1,400 | 1,391 | 1,351 | 1,227 | 1,143 | 1,054 
Warden, or Old} 3,364] 455 | 492] 670| 660] 630] 627] 597} 534] 498] 440) 413 
Warden ¢ 


Willington{t . .]| 1,660] 229 249 286 332 268 282 290 275 248 234 205 


Bedford 

Borough— 
St. Cuthbert{ . .] 300] 351] 479] 578] 733 | Sot | 663} 787 | 1,174 | 1,334 | 3,324 | 4,905 
St.Johnt ... 29 254 32 352 486 446 453 465 439 537 672 671 
St. Mary. - P5535 616 690 808 | 879 | 1,042 | 1,670 | 1,869 | 2,574 | 3,565 | 4,878 | 5,615 
St.Paul. . «. «| 799 | 2,150 | 2,489 | 3,075 | 3,956 | 5,895 | 6,709 | 7,410 | 9,462 |10,121 [14,451 17,753 


St. Peter*t. . «| 560] 577 | 623} 6531] 905 | 1,204 | 2,198 | 2,882 | 3,201 | 3,976 | 4,698 | 6,200 


Na See note 2 ante. 


GENERAL Norte 


The following Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts were co-extensive, at the Census of 
1901, with one or more places mentioned in the table :-— 


Municipal Borough, or Urban District Place. 
Ampthill U.D. . , : : ‘ Ampthill Parish (Redbornestoke Hundred). 
Bedford M.B. . : . . The Parishes in Bedford Borough. 
Biggleswade U.D. : 3 : ‘ Biggleswade Parish (Biggleswade Hundred). 
Dunstable M.B. . d : E , Dunstable Parish (Manshead Hundred). 
Leighton Buzzard U.D. . ; : Leighton Buzzard Township (Manshead Hundred). 
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INTRODUCTION 


OCAL industries naturally fall into two 
tolerably distinct classes: those that 
the locality shares with all other 
populated areas, and those that, 
owing to underlying geological 

wealth, or to peculiarities of soil, or to situation, 
or to historical accident, give a distinctive character 
to the locality. 

Of the former class of local industries little 
need be said. ‘They do not differ in extent and 
character from those of other districts in which 
most of the local wants are supplied by local 
trade and enterprise. A few exceptions in which 
the modern facilities of communication and 
transit have made the comparatively central 
midland situation of Bedford and the county 
a valuable asset in industrial enterprise will 
be mentioned in the closing section of this 
article. 

But of the second class there are several which, 
though not all of very great importance, are all 
of sufficient interest to deserve a detailed discussion. 
Local mineral deposits, the extensive river system, 
the character of certain local agricultural products, 
and what may be called historical accidents, 
have given rise to industries which are more or 
less peculiar to the county, and the history of 
which, in two or three cases, is specially 
interesting. 

There are some extensive industries in the 
county dependent upon the local character of the 
soil. A very large part of the county consists 
of Chalk, Gault, Clays, and Gravels. Hence 
Bedfordshire produces an output, exceptionally 
large in proportion to its size, of lime, cement, 
whiting, bricks, tiles, and various grades of gravel. 
Some of these works—notably, some lime and 
cement works—have been in existence for a 
considerable time; but it has been during the 
last two or three decades that the brick and tile 
works have been very largely developed, 
particularly in the valley between Bedford and 
the range of the Lower Greensand hills. In 
certain parts—particularly Flitwick and the 
neighbourhood—a large trade is done in the 
beautiful red and yellow sands yielded by the 
Lower Greensand formation. In the Flitwick 


district many thousands of tons are dug annually ; 
and a great quantity is dug also near Leighton 
Buzzard. The sand is used in various industries, 
according to its character. In the west corner 
of the county, at Heath and Reach, where the 
Lower Greensand crops out from beneath the 
Gault, there is found, at a considerable depth 
from the surface, a white sand which is excavated 
and sent away for glass-making. Also in the 
Lower Greensand, at Woburn Sands, during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, fullers’ 
earth was dug; but the work proved unremune- 
rative, and has now been discontinued. 

Until recently, at several places in the county, 
a profitable industry was carried on in the digging 
of phosphatic nodules, generally known by the 
name of coprolites. True coprolites are the 
fossil excrement of reptiles; but the so-called 
coprolites of Bedfordshire have been determined 
by geologists and chemists to consist of ‘ pieces 
of wood mineralized by the infiltration of 
phosphatic matter,’ casts of shells, bones, &c. 
They occur both below and above the Lower 
Greensand. In Bedfordshire, those in the Gault, 
above the Lower Greensand, occur in two seams 
near Barton in the Clay ; they are dark and rich 
in phosphate, and belong to the band that has 
been extensively worked in Cambridgeshire. 
Those at the base of the Lower Greensand occur 
in several parts of Bedfordshire in seams varying 
in thickness from two to six feet. From their 
rolled appearance it has been inferred that they 
were washed out of the earlier deposits, the 
Oxford and Kimmeridge Clays. Dr. Voelcker’s ' 
analysis shows them to contain some 49 per 
cent. of phosphate of lime with a little carbonate 
of lime. 

The principal excavations have been at Potton, 
Sandy, Stotfold, Shillington, &c. The digging 
began between forty and fifty years ago, and has 
now ceased entirely in this county. The seams 
have not been exhausted, but the supply of other 
phosphatic manures has made the work 
unremunerative, especially where the pits were 
not near a railway station, When the industry 
was at its height many thousands of tons of 
coprolites were dug out every year, and at one 
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pit alone as many as 300 persons were employed 
either in digging or in sorting. 

As an industry depending upon the character 
of the soil should be mentioned the Flitwick 
Chalybeate Water Works. Flitwick Moor is 
a part of a long-since drained bog, but still 
retains many water-channels and springs. The 
earth is a peat strongly impregnated with iron. 
Between thirty and forty years ago, the late 
Mr. Stevens, who owned a part of the moor, 
discovered the chalybeate character of some of 
the springs, and devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of a trade in this water. The water differs 
from other chalybeates in possessing a decidedly 
agreeable flavour, in the presence of a vegetable 
acid and other peat products, and in not readily 
depositing its iron as a precipitate. After the 
death of Mr. Stevens the land and proprietary 
rights were bought by a London firm of aérated- 
water manufacturers who now place the water on 
the market for medicinal purposes. 

As an industry dependent upon the local pro- 
duction of the materials made use of, we ought 
to mention the pickle manufacture carried on by 
the Messrs. Jeeves, at Sandy. ‘This is the only 
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pickle manufacture in the county. The onions 
and other articles are all grown by the Messrs. 
Jeeves on farms in the market-garden district 
described in the section upon Agriculture in 
Bedfordshire. 

The extensive river system of the Ouse, which 
has many windings and receives important 
tributaries within the area of the county, is very 
largely utilized as water-power for mills. Many 
of these mills occupy sites of mills mentioned in 
Domesday, though mills are mentioned in 
Domesday as occupying sites where the stream 
has diminished to little more than a small current 
along a ditch and where there are consequently 
no mills. Many of the existing water-mills are 
large, but in almost all cases the water-power is 
supplemented, perhaps in certain seasons practic- 
ally superseded, by steam-power. In very few 
cases is the water utilized for other than flour- 
mills. Windmills, which were once numerous 
in the county, are rapidly going out of use, only 
a few now remaining. Old ones in advanced 
stages of decay or in use for other purposes 
form here and there picturesque objects in the 
landscape. 


HAT AND BONNET 


INDUSTRY 


The plaiting of rushes, straw, and grass is 
doubtless one of the most primitive of all arts, 
and the use of plaited material in the making of 
head-gear would very early commend itself to 
mankind. But as at first, and for a very long 
time, all plaited head-gear would most probably 
be home-made, the history of its manufacture 
cannot be traced back beyond the time when it 
began to form an important article of trade. It 
is customary to refer the original source of our 
British straw-plait industry to the south of 
Europe ; but it would probably be a mistake to 
infer from that that plaited straw or grasses had 
not long before been used in England for hats and 
bonnets. An article by Mr. Robert Slater, in 
the 1834 edition of McCulloch’s Dictionary of 
Commerce, says that 
it is within the remembrance of some of the old 
inhabitants of the straw districts, i.e. Bedfordshire 
and contiguous counties, now alive, that the wives 
and daughters of the farmers used to plait straw for 
making their own bonnets, before straw-plaiting 
became established as a manufacture. 


This may mean merely that when the art was 
first introduced from abroad it spread from 
house to house as a purely private industry ; 
but it may also, and more probably, mean 
that the custom of making hats and bonnets of 
straw, for their own use, had existed among 
farmers’ wives from time immemorial. That straw 
hats were known in England long before the 


date usually given for the introduction of the 
art of plaiting from the south of Europe is cer- 
tain. In 1530 letters of denization were granted 
to Martin Johnson, who came from Guelders and 
is described as a ‘strawen hatmaker,’ otherwise 
‘splyter hatmaker,’? and an entry, under date 
1540, in an ‘Old City Account Book’ (quoted 
in The New English Dictionary) mentions “ii 
straw hats.’ Shakespeare in‘ A Lover’s Complaint,’ 
1597, says that the ‘fickle maid ’ had 


Upon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 
The carcass of a beauty spent and done. 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun . 


And a little lower down he returns to the hat :-— 


Her hair nor loose, nor tied in formal plat, 
Proclaim’d in her a careless hand of pride ; 
For some, untuck’d, descended her sheav’d hat, 
Hanging her pale and pined cheek beside. 


Again in The Tempest, iv, 1, Shakespeare makes 
Iris address the reapers thus : —_ 


You sun-burnt sicklemen, of August weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry ; 
Make holiday : your rye-straw hats put on, 
And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. 


' Page, Denizations and Naturalizations (Huguenot 
Soc.), 136. 
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The mention of rye-straw in this passage is 
interesting, as it is generally held that the use of 
rye-straw in the British plait industry dates from 
the nineteenth century and began in the manu- 
facture of an imitation of the Leghorn plait. 
The material of the Leghorn plait is not rye- 
straw, but has often been called so. It is pos- 
sible that in Shakespeare’s time the Leghorn hats 
were known in England and may have been sup- 
posed to be made of rye-straw. But such hats 
were necessarily costly, and would scarcely be 
placed by Shakespeare on the heads of ‘ sicklemen’ 
even when ‘ making holiday.’ There is nothing, 
however, improbable in supposing that the home- 
made rustic hats of the time were sometimes 
made of rye-straw ; and it is possible that such 
were even then held to be superior, more fitting 
the ‘ making holiday,’ rye-straw being finer than 
wheat-straw. Mr. Slater, already quoted, says 
that it is not known when the making of hats 
or bonnets of plaited straw first assumed com- 
mercial importance in the south of Europe ; and 
he quotes Coryat (who in 1608 travelled on 
foot for five months in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many) as saying that ‘delicate strawen hats’ 
were worn at that time by both men and women 
in many parts of Piedmont. Coryat evidently 
looked upon these ‘delicate strawen hats’ as 
something different from anything he had seen 
in England. That the use of home-made 
plaited straw was independent of any introduced 
art of plaiting may also be inferred from the fact 
that in the middle of the eighteenth century a 
certain kind of straw hat worn by ladies in Eng- 
land was known as ‘ gipsy hat.” On the other 
hand, Pepys’s mention (1667) of straw hats 
‘much worn in this part of the country’ (Hat- 
field) may refer to hats derived from the intro- 
duced industry. 

There is a widely-known  tradition—the 
origin of which we have been unable to dis- 
cover—that connects the straw-plait industry of 
Bedfordshire and two or three bordering counties 
with Mary Queen of Scots and her son our JamesI. 
Mr. Thomas G. Austin, formerly registrar of 
the district of Luton, in a carefully compiled 
work published in 1871, thus states this tradi- 
tion :—* 

Mary Queen of Scots, when travelling in her 
mother’s country, Lorraine, found numbers of women 
and children employed, some in plaiting straws, and 
others in working the straw plait into hats. Notic- 
ing that these poor people seemed better off than 
their non-plaiting fellow-countryfolk she took some of 
them with her and settled them in Scotland, in or 
about the year 1552, under her immediate protection, 
in order that the handicraft might be learnt by her 
own subjects. Before, however, her laudable projects 
could bear fruit, cruel destiny overtook her. The 
Lorrainers, however, were not deserted, for her son, 
James VI of Scotland and I of England, brought 


» The Straw Platting, &c., 15. 


them to England, finding a suitable shelter for them 
under the Napier family, who were personal friends of 
the Anglo-Scottish king, and at that time (1600) 
owners of Luton Hoo. 


The time of their arrival in England is else- 
where given as 1605. This tradition was quoted 
in 1878 in an address to Edward VII, who as 
Prince of Wales visited a straw trade exhibition 
at the Luton Plait Hall, but it does not explain 
why the straw-plait industry first found its centre 
at Dunstable rather than at Luton; and Mr. 
John Waller, a descendant of the pioneers of the 
Luton trade, who made a careful examination of 
local registers and other documents, has refused 
to accept it as true. There appears to be no 
extant record of the industry as located at Luton 
until 1764. That the industry had taken root, 
both in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, before 
that time is evident from Oldmixon’s Critical 
History of England,’ written towards the end of 
the reign of George I, where we find it stated 
that ‘several thousand plaiters found profitable 
employment’ in those counties. Arthur Young, 
who visited Dunstable in 1768, says that there 
was 


at that place a manufacture of basket-work, which they 
have carried to a great perfection of neatness, and make 
of hats, boxes, baskets, &c., a large quantity annually ; 
but not a great number of hands are employed by it.‘ 


It would appear from this that straw was used at 
Dunstable for other articles than hats; the latter 
use may have grown out of the former. ‘This 
supposition acquires still more probability from 
the following description of Dunstable in the 
Commercial Gazetteer, appended to Macpherson’s 
Annals of Commerce, 1805, as 


a town in the neighbourhood of which the women 
and children are employed in making hats, baskets, 
and many fancy articles of straw, which in their hands 
assumes a vast variety of figures and colours, and pro- 
duces considerable emolument, especially since the 
straw hats have been in general request among the 
ladies. 


- The baskets and fancy articles were, many of 


them at least, made of split straws dyed in dif- 
ferent colours, flattened and pasted on wood or 
cardboard, and shaped into baskets, work-boxes, 
mats, &c. These articles obtained a ready sale 
among the travellers passing through the town on 
the coaches of that period. 

Until near the end of the eighteenth or the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century—the exact date 
does not appear to be discoverable—the straws 
used in the fancy articles were split by a knife ; and 
most, if not all, of the plait was made of whole 
straws, As the straw used for plaiting in Tuscany 


§ Quoted by Austin, op. cit. 15. 
© Six Months’ Tour, i, 16. 
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was much finer than our English wheat-straw, 
our home manufacture could not successfully com- 
pete, in quality, with that which was imported 
from Italy. The English wheat-straws used are 
those of the Red Lammas and of the Chittim ; 
and the Italian straw is that of a variety of 
wheat cultivated on purpose, known among agri- 
culturists as Triticum vulgare (turgidum), and 
called by the Italians grano marzuolo or marzolano. 
This latter is sown very thick in March and 
pulled before the grain is formed, when the 
haulm is only eighteen inches high. Early in 
the nineteenth century, a Greenock firm (Messrs. 
J. and A. Muir) introduced the grano marzuolo 
into Britain for the purpose of competing with 
the Italian straw plait; but after a number of 
trials they substituted for the Italian straw the 
straw of rye, and were thus enabled to carry on 
an establishment in the Orkneys for the produc- 
tion of imitation Leghorn hats. 

But in the plait districts of Bedfordshire and 
adjoining counties a successful competition with 
the fine plaits of Italy was rendered possible by 
the invention of a simple machine for splitting 
straws more expeditiously than it could be done 
with an ordinary knife. Who invented this 
simple tool, or ‘machine’ as it is called, is a 
disputed question: we have come upon two 
equally circumstantial but contradictory accounts. 
The writer of a carefully compiled article on 
‘Straw-Plait Manufacture’ in the Penny Cycl- 
paedia (1842), who derives his information from 
a correspondent at Watford, says :— 


Our informant states that his father, Thomas Sim- 
mons (now deceased), was residing when a boy, about 
the year 1785, at Chalfont St. Peter’s, Buckingham- 
shire, and that, when amusing himself one evening by 
cutting pieces of wood, he made an article upon 
which he put a straw, and found that it divided it 
into several pieces. A female who was present asked 
him to give it to her, observing, that if he could 
not make money of it she could... He was 
subsequently apprenticed to a blacksmith ; and, on 
visiting his friends, he found them engaged in 
splitting straws with a penknife. Perceiving that 
the operation might be much better performed by an 
apparatus similar to that which he had made some 
time before, he then made some machines of iron 
on the same principle. 


The writer of the article here quoted admits 
that ‘the inconvenience of the process as 
performed by hand may possibly have led more 
than one individual to devise similar means for 
overcoming the difficulty.’ 

The other account of the invention we derive 
from an essay read before the Society of Arts in 
1860, by the late Mr, Alfred John Tansley, 
well known in Luton. After stating that the 
inconvenience of splitting straws with a knife 
did not lead to the discovery of a more suitable 
instrument at Dunstable, he says that the inventor 
of the straw splitters ‘cannot be traced.” Mr. 
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Tansley does not appear to have seen the article 
above quoted. He goes on :— 


But it 1s generally supposed that the French 
prisoners at Yaxley Barracks, near Stilton, first made 
it in bone, between the years 1803 and 1806. It 
was about two inches long, brought to a point, 
behind which a set of cutters was arranged in a circle. 
The point entered the straw pipe, separating it into 
so many equal-sized splints. Some were arranged to 
cut a straw into four parts, others five, and so on up 
to nine. This instrument was soon imitated, and 
being of such surprising utility, numbers were speedily 
made, and fetched as much as from one to two guineas 
each. A blacksmith at Dunstable, named James, 
made them in iron and turned the end downwards 
at right angles with the stem, the cutters being placed 
immediately above the point....A few years 
afterwards, about 1815, others were made like wheels 
and inserted in a frame, the points projecting in front 
of each. By this arrangement four or five splitters 
could be fixed in one frame. . . . To this invention — 
may be attributed the success which, in after times, 
had attended the manufacture of straw plait in 
England. 


The part of the straw stem used for plaiting 
is that between the last knot and the ear. The 
straws to be utilized are drawn from the sheaves 
before threshing, and the ears are cut off with a 
knife. What is known as ‘straw-cutting’ is 
a distinct industry, and there is still a sufficient 
demand for English plait to employ a number 
of ‘ straw-cutters’ in the villages, as for example 
at Stotfold. Mr. Tansley calculated that 1 cwr. 
of agricultural straw would produce an average 
of 40 |b. of plaiting straws, which could be con- 
verted, after waste and subtraction of defective 
straws, into 17 lb. or 18 1b. of straw plait. The 
fixing of the straw-plait industry in South 
Bedfordshire and the adjoining districts was 
largely due to the suitableness of the soil for the 
production of the quality of straw best adapted 
in colour and texture to the needs of the 
industry. 

The art of plaiting was taught, until late in 
the nineteenth century, in what were called 
‘plaiting schools,’ which were generally kept by 
elderly women who charged a weekly fee of 
2d. or 3d. for each learner. The children were 
put to the work very young and were kept at it 
daily for many hours. When they had been 
learning a year or two, they might be able to 
earn from 6d. to 15. 6d. a week ; and when they 
were eight or nine years old their earnings were 
2s. or 35. a week. After leaving school, they 
could earn, according to their skill, from 4s. to 75. 
a week. The schools were often insanitary, and 
little attention was in many places paid to the 
welfare of the children. Boys as well as girls 
were taught plaiting. In a village where plaiting 
is now an extinct art, an old man told us that he 
had made many a plait in the days when the 
art was taught by ‘some old woman or other,’ 
and when a good plaiter, who, he said, was a 
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rarity, might earn 1s. a day, though oftener the 
earnings did not go beyond 3d. or 4d. 

A tolerably definite idea of the number of 
persons engaged in the straw-plaiting before the 
extensive introduction of foreign plaits may be 
obtained from Mr. Austin’s analysis of the 
population tables. In 1841, out of about 10,000 
engaged in the straw-plait and bonnet industry, 
in the United Kingdom, there were a little over 
2,500 in Bedfordshire. In 1851 Bedfordshire 
contained 10,054 out of a total of 27,462 females 
in England and Wales engaged in the straw- 
plait making : and 5,055 females out of a gross 
total of 19,080 engaged in the straw hat 
and bonnet trade. In 1861, in England and 
Wales, there was a total engaged in the plait 
and hat and bonnet industries of 48,411, includ- 
ing only 4,154 men. Of these there were in 
Bedfordshire 1,214 males and 11,476 females en- 
gaged in plait making ; and 883 malesand 7,563 
females engaged in the hat and bonnet industry ; 
making a total of 21,135 outof a total population 
for the county of 140,479. In the same year 
there were engaged in these occupations 11,222 
in Hertfordshire, 3,487 in Buckinghamshire, 
and 115 in Northamptonshire. The only other 
English counties in which the corresponding 
return runs into four figures are Essex 2,617, 
Suffolk 2,014, and Middlesex (including London) 
1,863. In the same year there were in Bedford- 
shire 911 boys under fifteen engaged in plait 
making, and 155 in the hat and bonnet trade ; 
while there were 4,367 girls under fifteen plait- 
making and 1,004 hat and bonnet making. In 
the last census (1901) the returns are :—Straw- 
plait manufacture, 454 males and 480 females ; 
straw hat and bonnet manufacture, 2,893 males 
and 7,730 females ; hat, bonnet, straw-plait, &c. 
dealers, 184 males and 15 females. Of the plait 
and hat and bonnet makers only 10 males and 
34 females were under fourteen years of age. 

To return to the competition between the 
English and the Italian plait manufacture. The 
British industry was much improved by the use 
of split straw and improvements in bleaching ; 
but large quantities both of plait and of hats and 
bonnets were still imported. The Society of 
Arts made many attempts to stimulate the im- 
provements of the British products. In 1805 
Mr. Corston of London was awarded a gold me- 
dal for his rye-straw imitation of Leghorn, which 
was said to be so good that London tradesmen 
could not distinguish it from the real Italian, 
In 1810 Mr. Corston reported that the country 
was reaping the benefit of his invention. But 
in 1823 the Transactions of the Society of Arts 
again contain complaints of the inferiority of 
English plait when compared with Italian, due 
to the facts that in what was called ‘ patent 
Dunstable’ the inner surface of the split straw 
was not always concealed, and that articles made 
of split straw were inferior to those made of 


equally fine whole straw. Another difference 
between the English hats and bonnets and the 
Italian was that, in joining the rows of plait, in 
the English the edges overlapped, while in the 
Italian the edge of one row of plait was knitted 
into the edge of the other. Several attempts 
were made to introduce the use of grasses. 
Italian straw was also imported, and the Society 
of Arts awarded Mr, Parry their large silver 
medal for Leghorn plait made in England from 
Italian straw. Despite the difficulties indicated 
above, however, the English plait and hat and 
bonnet industry continued to flourish, especially 
after the introduction of the railways, which 
transferred the larger part of the trade from Dun- 
stable to Luton. Originally, the Plait Markets 
were held in the open streets, but at Luton the 
erection of Plait Halls, to which straw for plait- 
ing and plaits were brought for sale by dealers 
and makers, took the trade out of the streets. 
The almost universal use of foreign plaits, im- 
ported by the hat and bonnet manufacturers 
themselves, has since rendered the Plait Hall 
markets obsolete. 

The substitution of foreign plaits for English 
during the last thirty or forty years has had the 
effect, not so much of throwing the English 
workers out of employ, as of changing the char- 
acter of the work done by them. Several cir- 
cumstances contributed to the substitution of 
foreign plait besides the difference in price. 
Among these circumstances must be reckoned 
the failure, perhaps the inability, of the English 
plaiters to meet the continual demand for novel- 
ties in raw material. ‘The first great influx of 
foreign plait that had a marked influence upon 
the production of English plait was from China. 
Next, the Japanese, who sent commissioners 
of inquiry to Luton, became the leaders of the 
foreign plait trade. At present, a great quantity 
of plaits of very various kinds is derived from the 
Continent. Many other materials besides straw 
are used in the making of the fancy plaits im- 
ported from the Continent. One material is 
that of chemically digested wood fibre, spun into 
a beautiful silk-like thread, and variously worked 
up into more or less open plaits dyed in different 
colours. Many hats and bonnets are now made 
of black cotton bought in Manchester by Ger- 
mans and made into plait in Germany and Aus- 
tria, the plait being sent to Luton, where it is 
made up into hats and bonnets. Among the 
curious features of the industry is the use of a 
Japanese plait into which the Italians run a green 
straw, and then sell it to Luton manufacturers at 
less than it would have cost the Italians to make 
the plait. 

The present variety of plaits is enormous ; and 
the designs in the make-up amount to thousands, 
The general continuance of prosperity of the 
Luton industry in spite of the fickleness of 
fashion is probably due to the enormous variety 
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of material of plaits and of styles in the make-up. 
Much of the making-up is done in factories ; but 
a very large amount of it is also done by the 
makers in their homes. Hence, though it is no 
longer a common sight, as it was a few decades 
ago, to see in the Bedfordshire villages men, wo- 
men, and children engaged in plaiting, there is 
as much money earned by the villagers in hat 
and bonnet work now as formerly, if not more. 
Nor is the making of English plait absolutely 
extinct. In fact, the demand for what is called 
“English Brilliant,’ largely for export to the 
United States, is more than equal to the supply. 
Britain, which in this connexion practically 
means Luton, is the emporium of the world for 
plaits, the dealers and manufacturers of the 
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United States coming largely to Luton to buy 
Italian and other plaits. 

There are no exact statistics available of the 
amount of the hat and bonnet trade done in 
Luton ; but some idea of it may be suggested by 
the statement that only one of the railways, the 
Great Northern, will sometimes carry away 
from 2,000 to 3,000 cases a day; and a single 
manufacturer will send away 300 cases a day. | 
The value of the total annual output has to be 
reckoned by millions sterling. As the trade 
varies according to the season, the principal sea- 
son being from November to May, with a short 
autumn season, several manufacturers have intro- 
duced a supplementary industry in soft felt, vel- 
vet, and other hats for ladies. 


PILLOW-LACE MAKING 


It seems impossible to determine either the 
date of the beginning of the lace industry in 
England, or how far it was or was not a merely 
imported art. ‘ Purling,’ the plaiting of threads 
into a narrow braid or edging, was carried on in 
England certainly as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is mentioned by Chaucer. The orna- 
mentation of linen by drawn-thread work and 
also by cut work appears to have preceded 
the production of what is meant now by the 
word ‘lace.’ It seems to be generally held that 
“cut work’ suggested ‘needle-point,’ and that 
pillow-lace was a development of the purling in 
which human fingers were used as pegs to hold 
the threads that were being plaited. By the 
substitution of pillow pins and bobbins the num- 
ber of threads that could be used was indefinitely 
increased. The early pins were made of 
boxwood or bone, and were very expensive 
articles! According to the same authorities 
they were ‘in use about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century,’ about which period ‘pillow- 
lace making commenced.’ ‘Needle-point and 
pillow-lace were developed side by side... 
Many pillow stitches are imitations of needle 
stitches ; without the influence of needle-point it 
seems likely that the purling and lace-making 
would never have progressed beyond the making 
of narrow fancy edgings.’? 

Though needle-point lace has practically died 
out as an industry in England, it probably pre- 
ceded the pillow lace or ‘bone’ lace as it was 
called, and was most likely taught in the con- 
vents. [he common tradition in Bedfordshire 
is that Queen Katherine of Aragon, while living 
at Ampthill awaiting the result of her trial, 
which was going on at Dunstable, taught the 
country people the art of making pillow-lace. 


‘See Channer and Roberts, Lace-making in the 
Midlands, 3. 
? Channer and Roberts, op. cit. 5. 


A contemporary writer explains that ‘the coun- 
try people began to love her exceedingly.’ Kath- 
erine had been taught needle-work arts by her 
mother Isabella ; and at Ampthill 


she passed her time, when not at her devotions, with her 
gentlewomen, working with her own hands something 
wrought in needle-work, costly and artificially, which 
she intended for the honour of God to bestow on 
some of the churches. 


The language of the above extract would lead to 
the inference that what Queen Katherine taught 
was needle-point. The authors of Lace-making 
in the Midlands suggest that the queen may also 
have tried to teach pillow-lace making ; and they 
support their suggestion by mentioning a pattern 
still made in Northamptonshire, unlike any other 
Midland lace, and called Queen Katherine’s pat- 
tern. ‘The same authors think that the industry 
initiated by her died out after her death. 

There are persons still living who remember 
the keeping of Cattern (St. Katherine’s Day, 
25 November, or 6 December old style) by the 
lace-makers. ‘The day was kept by a tea-drink- 
ing ceremony, called (as stated by Mrs. Orlebar, 
of Hinwick House) the ‘ Washing of the Candle 
Block,’ the candle stool, in the centre of which 
a candle was fixed surrounded by glass flasks 
filled with water to act as condensers of the 
light that was made to fall upon the lace on 
the pillows. For these tea-drinkings a special 
cake, the ‘Cattern’ or St. Katherine’s Cake, was 
made. Mrs. Orlebar adds to this that ‘the en- 
tertainment ended with the cutting of a large 
apple pie, which they divided for their supper,’ 
and gives four lines, all that she can recover, 
about ‘Cattern? :— 

Rise, maids, arise ! 

Bake your Cattern pies ! 

Bake enough, and bake no waste, 

So that the old bell-man may have a taste ! 


° Op. cit. 19, 20. 
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It was very early a custom among village maidens 
to keep St. Katherine’s Day as a feast; and the 
reference to the ‘old bell-man’ in the above lines 
supports the assumption that ‘Cattern’ was in 
reality a survival of the old religious feast. On 
the other hand, the fact that only lace-makers 
preserved the custom down to quite recent times 
justifies the inference that Queen Katherine’s 
patronage induced the lace-makers to appropriate 
the feast to their particular industry, and to make 
it their holiday, 

Though there is a large amount of literature 
upon the subject of lace, most of it is occupied 
with descriptions of the different makes and 
styles, and no careful inquiry into the date of its 
origin has been made. The references to the 
actual history of the industry as such are vague 
and lacking in arrangement. All that can be 
said about the early history of lace in England, 
beyond what has been said above, is that the 
making of pillow-lace was carried on in Eng- 
land to a considerable extent in the sixteenth 
century, and that the Midland lace bore traces 
of French influence. Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night, which may be dated about the year 1600, 
contains the lines :— 


The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 
bones. 


This allusion to bobbins, which were at first 
generally made of bone, is doubtless a bit of local 
English colour; and if so it would suggest that 
lace bobbins were then familiar objects. In the 
next century, references to ‘ bone-lace,’ i.e. pillow- 
lace made with bone bobbins, become numerous. 
The New English Dictionary quotes from ‘Sim- 
ple Reasons’ in Harl. Misc. the mention of 
‘Davison a bonelace maker.’ Thomas Fuller, 
in his Worthies, published in 1662, the year after 
his death, says ‘ Bone-lace it is named, because 
first made with bone (since wooden) bobbins.’ 
This passage implies that the industry had already 
become an old one. The London Gazette, 1666, 
refers to ‘Our manufactures of Points and Bone- 
laces.’ Here both needle-point and pillow-lace 
are recognized as ‘our’ manufactures. In fact 
our home manufacture of lace was considered of 
sufficient importance to deserve legislative protec- 
tion against foreign competition ; for in 1662 an 
Act was passed prohibiting the importation of 
foreign bone and other laces. This Act was 
repealed by 6 George IV, cap. 105. In the 
same year (1662) Flemish lace-makers were 
brought to England to teach their kind of work ; 
and though it is said that, for lack of the fine 
thread necessary for their work, the foreigners 
returned home, the result of their visit was the 
establishment of the Honiton lace industry in 
Devonshire. 

Beyond the tradition that has gathered round 
the residence of Queen Katherine at Ampthill 


we have not been able to discover any historical 
explanation of the fact that Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, and Northamptonshire became the 
principal seats of the pillow-lace industry. The 
industry extended to a small extent to the 
adjacent counties, but not sufficiently to form a 
distinguishing feature of those districts, as it did 
in the counties above named. Already in 
Defoe’s time Bedfordshire could thus be described 
by him :—* 

Through the whole of the south in this county, the 
people are taken up with the manufacture of bone 
lace, in which they have wonderfully exercised and 
improved within the last few years. 


There is no reason to think that he needed to. 
have limited this description to any part of the 
county. When we can have the aid of trust- 
worthy statistics, we find the industry in 
Bedfordshire to hold about the same relation to 
the total population of the county as in the two 
larger counties. Taking the year 1851, when 
the pillow-lace industry had been subjected to 
the competition of machine-made lace for more 
than half a century, we find that Buckingham- 
shire had 7,112 lace-makers over the age of 
twenty, out of a total population of 76,570; 
Northamptonshire 5,800, out of a population of 
115,7353 and Bedfordshire 3,779, out of a 
population of 67,027. The numbers of lace- 
makers under the age of twenty are not given in 
these census returns for the separate counties ; 
but they would bear a similar proportion to the 
total in each county. ‘The only other counties 
in which pillow-lace is made that show any 
considerable number of makers for this year are 
Devonshire, the seat of the Honiton lace industry, 
with 3,336 lace-makers over the age of twenty ; 
Oxfordshire 1,197 ; and Huntingdonshire 442. 
The rate of decay of the pillow-lace industry 
may be estimated by comparing with the above 
figures those of 1861, 1881, and rgo1. In 
the county census returns for 1861, persons. 
under twenty years of age are included, and 
will thus partially obscure the decrease. In 
that year there were in Buckinghamshire 
8,501 lace- makers, in Northamptonshire 8,221, 
and in Bedfordshire 6,728. The lace-makers. 
under twenty in Bedfordshire numbered 2,087, 
only five of them being males, 959 of them 
being between ten and fifteen, while as many 
as 747 were between fiveandten. By deducting 
those under twenty, we get the number of lace- 
makers over twenty 4,641, an increase over the 
3,779 of 1851 almost exactly proportionate to 
the total increase in the population of the county. 
An analysis of the figures of the other two 
counties would show similar results). When we 
come to 1881 we find that the decrease in 
Bedfordshire is relatively less than that in either 
of the two other counties. The figures in 


* Defoe’s Tour Through Great Britain. 
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1881 are, for lace-makers of all ages, 4,456 in 
Buckinghamshire ; 3,231 in Northamptonshire ; 
and 4,792 in Bedfordshire. ‘Thus while the 
number had decreased nearly one-half in 
Buckinghamshire, and more than one-half in 
Northamptonshire, it had decreased only about 
one-third in Bedfordshire. It has been since 
1881 that the chief decrease has occurred, the 
census for 1901 returning only 1,148 lace- 
makers for Bedfordshire. 

The large number of children formerly 
employed in the lace industry is accounted for 
by the existence in most villages of ‘lace schools,’ 
in which lace-making was taught, generally by 
some elderly woman. ‘This teaching largely 
superseded the ordinary school teaching. A 
consideration of the conditions under which it 
was given belongs to another chapter of this 
work, here it must suffice to state that the 
discontinuance of these schools is rather one of 
the causes than a consequence of the decrease of 
the pillow-lace industry. The best lace can be 
made only by persons who have been engaged 
in the work almost from infancy ; and modern 
conditions of rural life offer outlets for female 
fabour more attractive and more remunerative 
than lace-making. Despite the efforts of 
philanthropic ladies, of County Councils, and 
local organizations, the number of the more 
highly qualified lace-makers is rapidly diminishing. 


THE PAVENHAM RUSH-MATTING 
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A lace dealer and designer, whose designs won 
a gold medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and whose laces have obtained numerous prizes 
since that date, tells us that while the supply 
of the more easily made and cheaper kinds of 
pillow-lace is equal to the demand, it would be 
dificult for him to meet much demand for laces, 
of the very best quality of ‘Ground Point.’ It 
is his opinion that in the immediate future the 
making of such lace in Bedfordshire will have 
become practically extinct. 

At present the greater part of the trade in 
Bedfordshire is in lace of the Linen Guipure 
class, made in breadths for flounces, and in shapes 
for collars and dress-trimmings. ‘The so-called 
Maltese patterns, which came in about half a 
century ago, and had a large and sudden vogue, 
are still made, the patterns being often modified 
by an admixture of Ground Point net. The 
pure Ground Point is also still made; but, as 
stated above, the best quality is produced in 
a diminishing quantity. This work requires so 
much practice and is so tedious that its pro- 
duction must be considered rather as that of a 
fine art than as that of a commercial industry. 
Far higher prices and a much greater certainty 
of demand must obtain before, under existing 
conditions of life in England, the best English 
pillow-lace can enter into successful competition 
with that of Belgium and France. 


AND WICKER 


BASKET INDUSTRIES 


The village of Pavenham is situated on the 
River Ouse at a point where for many miles, 
both above and below, the course of the river is 
exceptionally tortuous and abounds in pools of 
bulrushes, and has swampy banks lending them- 
selves to the cultivation of osiers) When the 
local rush-making industry began does not 
appear to be discoverable; it has probably 
existed here from the time when the district 
was first settled by people who knew the art and 
made use of the matting. The earliest dis- 
coverable date of its existence, as an industry 
that met a more than local demand, is the latter 
part of the seventeenth century ; and either the 
commencement or the increased extension of it 
as a widely known industry is indirectly con- 
nected with the Great Plague of London in 
1665. From local tradition corroborated by the 
parish registers, and by the well-authenticated 
statements of still living descendants of the per- 
sons concerned, it appears that a man in London, 
named Hipwell, married a woman from Paven- 
ham, named Galing. As the parish registers 
show that there had been a family of the name 
of Hipwell in Pavenham from the beginning of 


the century, it is probable that the husband 
mentioned above had also migrated to London 
from that parish. When the plague broke out, 
the London Hipwells sent down to Pavenham, 
by a stage wagon, their little son—who is pre- 
sumed to have been quite a child—to be taken 
care of by his grandmother Galing. It is this 
son with whom the traceable history of the rush- 
matting industry in Pavenham begins. It is 
worth mentioning that, when the plague was 
over, all efforts to discover the child’s parents 
were fruitless ; they had probably perished dur- 
ing the prevalence of the epidemic, and no record 
was made of their deaths. 

As young Hipwell, when he grew up, success- 
fully developed the industry, it is generally 
inferred that his relatives in the village were 
already rush-matting makers. The chief busi- 
ness remained in the Hipwell family for several 
generations, and was profitable enough to enable 
one generation to purchase some valuable water- 
mills in a neighbouring parish, and thus to found 
a still prosperous family of millers. 

The period of the greatest Prosperity of the 
rush-matting appears to have been during the 
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earlier part of the eighteenth century, and to 
have continued until the general introduction of 
carpets threw rush-matting largely out of use. 
We cannot discover any very definite informa- 
tion as to the actual extent of matting produc- 
tion at the time of its greatest output ; but it is 
certain that the Pavenham matting was in use 
over a great part of the Midlands as well as in 
London. It was used in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in many of the mansions of the 
nobility. The development of the carpet in- 
dustry in Britain, coincident with and perhaps 
partly responsible for the change of taste in the 
furnishing of houses, necessarily crippled the 
Pavenham matting industry. Though not a 
little matting is still used as floor-covering, most 
of it consists of finer material than the old Eng- 
lish matting, and much of it is imported from 
abroad. The Pavenham matting now finds its 
principal use in such articles as church hassocks, 
&c. A few years ago, a gleam of hope came to 
the Pavenham rush-matting makers, in the form 
of a sudden and large demand for rush-plait 
which was used—instead of wicker—for a new 
style of lounge chairs and of such chairs as 
are used for croquet and tennis lawns and for 
garden parties. The demand for rush-plait 
increased, and was fora time far greater than 
the English makers could meet. Consequently, 
a large amount was imported, at a price so low 
that the English makers could not compete 
with the foreigner. But the fashion was 
very short-lived, and now there is practically 
no demand for the rush-plait, either British or 
foreign. 

The rush used is the large bulrush (Scirpus 
Zacustris), which is not to be confounded—as is 
often done—with the reed-mace (Typha Jat:felia), 
or club-rush, often used for indoor decoration. 
The bulrush has the appearance of a magnified 
ordinary wayside rush. It grows 8 ft. high, 
and its largest part is as thick as a man’s finger. 
Being filled with soft spongy pith, it can be 
easily flattened. ‘The Pavenham matting makers 


draw their supplies from the River Ouse for 
many miles both above and below the village. 
The rush-cutting, which takes place in the 
autumn, is done by men who have to become 
inured to the work. They not only have to 
wade in water often much above the waist, but 
must be prepared to swim when, as not seldom 

happens, they step into a deep hole. They use 

no waterproof clothing, having only thick wool- 

Ien hose and jersey under their outer dress. | 
Naturally they become accustomed to having 

their clothes saturated ; and instances have been 

known of men, when at a distance from home 

on their rush-cutting expeditions, sleeping all 

night in their wet clothes, with impunity. 

Their life, during the rush-cutting season, is 

necessarily a rough one. 

Though the present condition of the industry 
is far from what it once was, there is every pro- 
bability that the present demand will continue ; 
and if an inventive genius were brought to bear 
upon it, it might doubtless be extended in fresh 
directions. The supply of rushes is copious, 
and they are capable of many applications. 

The Pavenham basket-making industry, 
though much less ancient than that of the rush- 
matting, deserves notice as one giving employ to 
local labour, utilizing a local product that might 
be very much increased, and capable itself of 
considerable extension. This industry was 
started about sixty years ago, both in this vil- 
lage and in the neighbouring village of Harrold; 
but in the latter place it has now died out. In 
Pavenham, however, it flourishes as much as 
ever it did, and is still carried on by the founder, 
now a hale octogenarian vigorous enough to 
superintend his business. He draws his material 
from a radius of twenty miles. The manu- 
factured product consists principally of fruit 
hampers and other baskets of a similar character, 
many of which are bought by London dealers. 
Any attempt to produce much finer ware is 
checked by the cheapness of such wares imported 
from the Continent. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 


Among the few mechanical industries—not de- 
pendent directly upon the soil or local produc- 
tions—in Bedfordshire of sufficient importance to 
deserve special notice, the one that claims first 
mention is that of the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery. This in- 
dustry is local, not merely as being accidentally 
established here—as is the case with other 
mechanical industries in the county—but as 
having an intimate relation with the character 
of the district. In the chapter on the agricul- 
ture of Bedfordshire, it is shown that, owing to 
the zeal and liberality of certain noblemen and 


other large landowners, the county had become 
an influential centre of agricultural development. 
Hence it was almost inevitable that just when 
one of the most urgent demands of agriculturists 
was for new and improved machinery, an at- 
tempt should be made to meet that demand in 
a locality in which the demand was most loudly 
expressed. ‘This attempt was, in fact, made by 
the late John Howard, the founder of the Britan- 
nia Iron Works, at Bedford. Several years 
before the building of the Britannia Iron Works, 
Mr. Howard, who had formed a determination 
to make the best plough that could be produced, 
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exhibited, at the first meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, in 1839, the 
first iron-wheel plough of the kind ever shown 
in England, which became the prototype of the 
present form of English iron ploughs. ‘The 
first volume of the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society contains the following report of 
the judges :— 


A Plough by Mr. John Howard, of Bedford, of 
small size, with a mould-board or furrow-turner of 
excellent form, calculated to give the least resistance 
in turning over the furrow, much approved. 


Soon afterwards, Mr. Philip Pusey, the well- 
known landowner and agriculturist, designated 
Mr. Howard’s plough ‘The Champion Plough 
of England,’ by which designation it has ever 
since been known. Two years later, in 1841, 
Mr. Howard’s son James exhibited a plough, of 
which the following interesting mention is made 
in the Society’s Fourna/ for that year :—- 


A Bedfordshire lad, not yet 20 years of age, brought 
an iron plough constructed at his father’s Works from 
his own design, and which was an object of much 
curiosity. Finding no one to whom he was inclined 
to entrust the Implement, he took off his coat, 
guided it himself, and secured one of the eleven 
prizes awarded. 


The Britannia Iron Works were begun in 
1857 and completed in 1859. ‘The spacious 
and symmetrical buildings, with their massive 
walls and handsome Italian entrance gates, still 
testify to the liberal and sanguine ideas of the 
founder. ‘The total area occupied by the works 
is 20 acres; the workshops, as well as the 
offices, are entirely on the ground floor. The 
site has the advantage of having both the Mid- 
land and the North Western Railways passing 
close by it. 

The general character of the output may be 
gathered from the stocks stored in the quadrangle 
and other areas. Many kinds of plough, from 
the ‘Champion ’ to light little ploughs workable 
by a pony on an allotment; digging ploughs ; 
strong Cape ploughs ; Kentish ploughs with long 
narrow mould-boards ; Anglo-American ploughs, 
in wood and iron; toy-like ploughs for India ; 
ploughs with heavy bent-wood beams—as spoken 
of by Virgil—still in use in Bulgaria and the 
south of Russia; iron and wood turnwrest or 
one-way ploughs for South America, Spain, and 
Turkey ; double gang, triple, quadruple ploughs, 
and ploughs for turning six furrows—all these may 
be seen either finished or stacked in parts. 

The works themselves are admirably arranged, 
in the usual departments. The foundry is 
a rectangular building 250 ft. long, covering 
about an acre. Then there are the pattern 
room; the grinding and polishing shops; the 
boiler-making shop, where the Howard Light 
Railway and rolling stock is produced to supply 
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both home and foreign demand ; the fitting shop, 
the forges, the wood department, the painting 
department, which opens into the forwarding 
department. One of the specialties of the Messrs. 
Howard is the chilling of ploughshares and other 
articles by jets of cold water spurted up against 
the underside of the metal-mould when the 
mother metal is poured in, a process invented 
and patented by the Messrs. Howard. The 
earliest patent for this process was granted to the 
Messrs. Howard in 1852, a quarter of a century 
before the process was adopted in the United 
States. Recently the firm have added general 
engineering to their original agricultural imple- 
ment industry. 

The modern practice of locating large en- 
gineering and other works in the country instead 
of crowding them together in London and other 
large centres of population, has brought several 
such works to Bedford and Luton. The 
largest of these, and therefore that which may 
be selected for special notice as a sample of the 
rest, is the Queen’s Engineering Works, Bedford 
(W. H. Allen, Son, and Company, Limited). 
These works were originally established in 
Lambeth in 1880, but the site was purchased 
by the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, and the firm consequently removed 
to Bedford in 1894. The present works are 
contiguous to the Midland Railway Company’s 
line. The buildings, which have been several 
times enlarged, occupy about four acres out of an 
area of ten acres. They are equipped with the 
highest character of plant arranged for the manu- 
facture of very high-grade machinery, comprising 
auxiliary machinery for the Admiralty, including 
dynamo electric machinery, as well as centri- 
fugal pumping engines (hundreds of which have 
been fitted to ships in the British and other 
Navies), air-pumping machinery, fan engines, 
electric gear for the mercantile marine, and 
machinery for large central stations, comprising 
engines and dynamos, motors, condensing plants, 
and Edwards’s air-pumps. The motive power 
used is electricity generated in the works, and 
latterly—in consequence of extensions—supple- 
mented by an electric supply from the electric 
works of the Bedford Corporation. All the 
departments—boiler-house, power-house, testing 
bay, erecting shop, heavy and medium machine 
shops, automatic and semi-automatic machine 
department, electrical and dynamo manufacturing 
department, iron and brass foundries, pattern 
shop, &c., &c.—are spacious and admirably 
arranged. The firm employ about goo men ; 
and the erection of the works gave rise to the 
development of a new suburb of the town. At 
the entrance a handsome suite of buildings con- 
tains the business offices and the extensive 
drawing and designing offices. A number of 
pupils are constantly in training under the 
personal superintendence of the head of the 
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firm, and of a demonstrator engaged for the 
purpose, who also lectures to the pupils in a 
specially fitted-up lecture room. Quite recently 
a handsome ‘ Allen Institute’ has been erected 
and is maintained by the firm, containing dining- 
hall, reading-room, library, smoking-room, 
billiard and bagatelle room, and games-room. 
The institute occupies a part of the area facing 
Hurst Grove, is fully at the service of all the 
employés, and is managed by a committee most 
of whom are selected from the employés. 

Among other engineering works which have 
found a convenient locality in Bedford should be 
mentioned The Vulcan Works ( Grafton & Co.), 
established in 1886 by the late Mr. Alexander 
Grafton, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., to whose 
skill as an engineer the prosperity of the works 
is mainly due. The specialty of the output is 
lifting machinery, and allied accessories such as 
skips, grabs, dredgers, &c. The principal product 
consists of locomotive steam and electric cranes, 
weighing from 10 to 40 tons each (exclusive 
of load lifted) and of lifting capacities of from 
2 to 10 tons power. During the twenty years 
the works have existed, about 1,000 cranes of 
standard type have been turned out, in addition 
to dredging and other apparatus. The cranes 
are largely used by the Admiralty and War 
Office, and many are exported to the Continent 
and to other parts of the world. ‘They are used 
at Dover, Folkestone, and Boulogne, in con- 
nexion with the Steam Packet service; and a 
number have recently been supplied to the 
contractors of the Admiralty Harbour Works at 
Dover. 

The buildings comprise pattern, carpenters’, 
smiths’, machine, fitting, and erecting shops, 
with the necessary commercial and drawing 
offices. ‘The large main bay is lofty and spacious, 
and served by an overhead travelling crane. 
About 120 men are employed. 

The automobile industry has also been recently 
established in Bedford and a few other locali- 
ties in the county. The principal local firm of 
this character is that of the Adams Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Automobile and Electrical 
Engineers, who in 1905 set up some large works 
near the London and North-Western Railway 
Station, Bedford, at which they employ about 
500 men. Their specialties are the ‘ Adams- 
Hewitt ’ cars, and the ‘Igranic’ rheostats. “The 
motive power employed at these works is gas 
generated on the premises by the Dowson gas 
plant. The ‘Adams-Hewitt’ cars are made 
in a number of sizes and forms, among them 
being the ‘Light Car,’ suitable for professional 
men ; the ‘ Mail Phaeton,’ for park driving, &c. ; 


the ‘Dog Cart’ or ‘Light Shooting Brake’ ; 
the ‘Side Entrance Tonneau,’ or touring: car, 
one or two cylinders; the ‘ Landaulette,’ also 
the 2-cylinder 12-14 h.p. ‘ Landaulette’; the 
‘Delivery Van’; the ‘ Traveller's Sample’ or 
‘Light Delivery Car,’ &c. Many features in 
the construction of these cars are peculiar to this 
firm’s work, among them being the control of 
brakes and speed change by means of pedals. 
In the specifications this is briefly expressed by the 
phrase ‘ Pedals to Push—Thhat’s all!’ The firm 
also adapts the 8-cylinder ‘ Antoinette’ engine 
to 35-40 h.p. motor cars; and they produce 
2-cylinder marinemotors. In the electrical depart- 
ment the firm produces a great variety of the 
‘Tgranic’” electric motor and dynamo controlling 
apparatus, for direct and alternating currents. 
The firm claim to be the pioneers in Great 
Britain in specializing motor controlling ap- 
paratus. 

Their productions are all ‘ British made, by 
British labour, from British material.’ Their 
‘Igranic ’ rheostats are made for use with all kinds 
of electrically-driven machinery. 

Also not far from the London and North- 
Western Station at Bedford some considerable 
artificial stone works were started about two 
years ago by ‘B. Ward & Co., Limited, Concrete, 
Mosaic, and Wood-Block Flooring Specialists.’ 

A similar development of new mechanical 
industries has taken place at Luton. Messrs. 
Hayward, Tyler & Co. began their manu- 
facture of hydraulic and pumping machinery some 
thirty-five years ago, and now employ about 600 
men. Messrs. Bamforth & Co., Limited, have 
some large boiler works. A few years ago a 
New Industries Committee was formed at Luton, 
including members of the Corporation and of the 
Chamber of Commerce, with the result that 
many new firms have been introduced, including 
the Vauxhall Motor and West Hydraulic Co., 
Limited ; the Davis Gas Stove Co., whose works 
cover 6 acres; and the Commercial Cars Co., 
Limited, Motor Works. 

At Biggleswade the late Mr. Dan Albone 
some years ago founded cycle works, to which 
he afterwards added the manufacture of automo- 
biles. ‘The firm is the sole maker and patentee 
of the ‘ Ivel’ ball-bearing carriage axles and boxes ; 
and Mr. Albone was the inventor and manufac- 
turer of the ‘Ivel’ agricultural motor. 

At Kempston the firm of H. P. Saunderson 
& Co., Limited, some years ago introduced a 
form of small windmill, for use in farm-yards 
and elsewhere, which has been largely adopted 
both in the immediate district and in more dis- 
tant parts of the country. 
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a HE total area of Bedfordshire is 302,948 acres, of which 1,113 are water, consisting 
almost exclusively of the Ouse and its tributaries. In 1905 there were in the county 
39757 agricultural holdings, averaging 68-4 acres in size, and thus classified :— 1,072 of 
more than 1 and less than § acres; 1,557 of more than 5 and less than 50; 907 of 
more than 50 and less than 300; and 221 of more than 300 acres. Of the total 
acreage of 256,863 under crops and grass, 36,945 acres were occupied by owners, and 219,918 
by tenants. The total of 85,704 acres under corn crops was made up of 38,124 under wheat; 
14,954 under barley ; 19,916 under oats ; 280 under rye; 9,626 under beans; and 2,804 under 
peas. The total of 31,100 acres under green crops was thus made up :— potatoes 8,234 acres ; 
turnips and swedes 5,888 ; mangold 4,044; cabbage 2,135; kohl-rabi 948; rape 629; lucerne 
1,229; vetches or tares 1,743; other crops (general market-gardening stuff) 7,479. Of clover, 
sainfoin, and grass, under rotation, there were 15,906 acres for hay, besides 5,227 acres not for hay. 
Of permanent pasture, or grass not broken up in rotation (exclusive of 1,347 acres of heath-land 
chiefly at and near Dunstable), there were 30,859 acres for hay, and 76,691 acres not for hay, 
making a total of permanent grass of 107,550. There were also 10,951 acres of bare fallow, 424 
acres of small fruit, and 1 acre of flax. The acreage of orchards was 1,099, but that is included in 
the returns of arable and grass-land. ‘There were 13,313 acres of woodland, including 3,562 acres 
of coppice and 492 acres of plantation (or land planted within the last ten years). 

Of the total of 13,090 horses used for agricultural purposes (including mares kept for breeding) 
there were 2,312 unbroken of one year and above, and 1,037 under one year. Of the total of 
34,087 cattle, there were 12,285 cows and heifers in milk or in calf; 7,629 animals were two 
years and above, 7,713 above one year and under two, and 6,460 under one year. Of the 88,978 
sheep, 34,192 were ewes kept for breeding, 17,019 were other sheep over one year, and 37,767 
under one year. Of the 26,182 pigs, 3,693 were sows kept for breeding. 

From an agricultural point of view, Bedfordshire has few if any features that distinguish it from 
the adjoining counties. Its small oblong area has an irregular outline in no part determined by 
natural characteristics, but originating apparently from the accidents of feudal or perhaps still earlier 
ownership. Its situation, together with its lack of important mineral wealth, makes it rather a 
thoroughfare from one part of the kingdom to another than a centre of special local culture ; hence 
its general agriculture naturally resembles that of the districts that surround it. It will, however, be 
seen that, in one or two respects, the situation, together with peculiar facilities of intercourse with 
north and south, east and west, has led to some exceptional development in agricultural production, 
a development which it also shares with some of the neighbouring counties. 

The geology of Bedfordshire has been described elsewhere. It is necessary here only to recall 
so much of the geological character as naturally determines its agriculture. The southern part of 
the county lies on the Chalk, north of which there is a considerable outcrop of the Gault. North 
. of that the Lower Greensand forms a conspicuous range of hills, running diagonally across the county 
from the south-west to the north-east. In a large part of the north-western area is the Oxford 
Clay, with local beds of Kellaway Rock and a band of Cornbrash. In the north-west corner, as 
well as here and there in the neighbourhood of Bedford, the white limestone of the Oolitic Series 
crops out, but is more fully exposed in the adjoining county of Northampton. 

The strata above mentioned are covered in many parts, particularly in the north and centre of 
the county, by Drift or Boulder Clay. The winding courses of the River Ouse and its tributaries 
are bordered by considerable river deposits, in some cases several miles wide; and in many parts 
this alluvium affords the best pasturage to be found in the county, which is not remarkable for _ 
its grass. 

: Thus Bedfordshire, small as it is, possesses an agricultural surface of great variety ; and though 
there are large tracts—as the Chalk-downs of Dunstable and Barton, and the Lower Greensand hills 
of Woburn Sands, Ridgmont, Ampthill, Haynes, and Sandy—which have a general character of 
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their own, yet over the greater part of the county almost every large farm offers a variety of soil 
within its own area, dominated of course in most cases by the underlying geological character of the 
locality. 

The ancient, or even the mediaeval, history of the agriculture of Bedfordshire cannot be 
sharply separated from that of the country at large. A large portion of the shire was probably 
settled and cultivated from an early period, and many details and references to its agricultural 
development will be found in the article relating to Domesday in V.C.H. Beds. i, and in the Social 
and Economic History of the county contained in the present volume. 

From various sources we learn that the county was early noted as a corn district, producing 
excellent wheat and barley. It seems to have been also one of the principal localities in which the 
production of woad in large quantities had survived from the time of the ancient Britons. Camden, 
in his Britannia, which was first published in 1586, gives a detailed account of the cultivation of 
this plant in Bedfordshire in the sixteenth century. He describes also the process by which it was 
prepared for the dyer, and states that the usual price obtained for it when thus prepared was £18 a 
ton. But the local cultivation of woad had ceased before the end of the eighteenth century. We 
learn also that the dairy farms of the southern part of the county early sent much of their produce 
to London; and that the market-gardening industry of the eastern part of the county, which has in 
recent times been very extensively developed, had existed from time immemorial. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, and early in the nineteenth, we meet with mono- 
graphs by professional or practical men, dealing with special branches of rural activity, as well as 
notes by such writers as Arthur Young. A much more intelligent attention is also given to agri- 
culture, and it becomes the fashion for the great landowners to interest themselves in the scientific 
development of their estates. The leading men of this class in Bedfordshire then were the successive 
Dukes of Bedford, the Lords de Grey, the Lords St. John, the Whitbreads, and a fewothers. Their 
efforts were supported by a number of smaller landowners and large tenant-farmers. The agricul- 
tural periodicals of the time, which had very considerable literary merits, made frequent references to 
Bedfordshire agriculture, and published numerous communications from Bedfordshire farmers. Separate 
publications also become more numerous. For example, William Stone, a surveyor who was for a 
time land agent to the Duke of Bedford, issued, in connexion with the Board of Agriculture, in 
1794, A General View of the Agriculture of the County of Bedford. 

Stone estimates the total area of the county at 307,200 acres, of which he says that 68,100 
acres were meadow-land, as against 107,550 acres of permanent grass at the present time. 
Woodland absorbed 21,900 acres, a total which has since been diminished to 13,313 acres. Much 
of this diminution took place early in the nineteenth century, when the extremely high price of 
corn induced the farmers not only to convert pasture into arable, but also to destroy much fine 
timber in order to grow wheat. We have it on good oral testimony that in some parishes the 
timber ‘was wastefully burnt on the spot to get rid of it. The remaining 217,200 acres of Stone’s 
estimate are described by him as open or common fields, common meadows (which, presumably, are 
to be added to his above-given estimate of meadow-land), commons and waste lands. From other 
sources we learn that at the time of Stone’s writing inclosures of common lands had taken place in 
only about twenty-five parishes, or less than one-fifth of the total number of parishes. 

The impression made upon Stone’s mind by his observations was that agriculture in this district 
was in a generally neglected condition. The principal cause of this, he says, was that until quite 
recently the gentlemen of property had given little if any attention to ‘advancement in rural 
economy.’ ‘The management of their country concerns had been very frequently committed to 
persons who, however capable of looking after other kinds of property, were totally unacquainted 
with agriculture. He remarks that ‘with the same propriety might a mere husbandman be called 
from the plough to amputate a limb.’ He found the cattle to consist of confused mixed breeds, 
‘from the Holderness and Leicestershire to the Alderney sorts.’ It had not been the general prac- 
tice to attend carefully to breeding from any particular sort, and the beasts were especially deficient 
as beef-producers. However, in the southern part of the county, where much of the land was 
used for dairy farming, butter was made for the London market of a quality superior to that produced 
in other central and northern parts. ‘The sheep were of a very unprofitable quality, especially those 
kept in the common fields. It was impossible to distinguish any particular breed among the latter ; 
the breeds became mixed through the practice of jobbers driving the sheep from fair to fair. He 
found a very few exceptions to this general character of the sheep, notably at Goldington, Ickwell, 
and a few other places. ‘The sheep kept on inclosed lands were superior to the others, and were 
mostly mixtures of Lincolnshire and Leicestershire breeds. Wethers were sent to market from 
inclosed lands when they had been twice shorn ; when fat, they fetched from 355. to 40s. per head. 
Fleeces weighed from seven to ninelb. Francis, fifth Duke of Bedford, was making some valu- 
able experiments in sheep-breeding, and Mr. Bennet of Tempsford had a breed of new Leicesters 
which did him great credit, and were equal to those of the best breeders in Leicestershire. ‘Their 
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characteristics are described by Stone as smallness of bone and offal ; width of carcase ; abund- 
ance and fineness of fleece ; docility of temper ; symmetry of body ; and inherent quality of be- 
coming fat upon relatively less aliment. Few horses were bred ; and there was nothing in the 
arable part of farming to strike Stone’s attention, except to call forth suggestions for improvement 
in the management of common fields, inclosed arables, and pasture land. There was a diminishing 
number of warrens, confined to two or three parishes. | Swine were not in as high a state of per- 
fection in Bedfordshire as in many other counties ; and Stone advises the introduction of Berkshires 
or Hampshires. He incidentally mentions that there were no local societies for the improvement of 
agriculture ; and he refers to the need of better housing for the agricultural classes. 

But the fullest and most convenient source of information concerning the local agriculture of 
this period is Thomas Batchelor’s General View of the Agriculture of the County of Bedford, drawn up 
for the consideration of the ‘ Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement.’ Several agricultural 
societies had been formed in Britain during the latter decades of the eighteenth century; and in 
1793 the government assumed the direction and support of an association called The Board of Agri- 
culture, which published quarto volumes of Communications and a number of county Reports. The 
government withdrew its support in 1816, and the association soon after broke up. Batchelor’s 
General View was one of the county Reports. The author was a farmer at Lidlington, and besides 
being a man of good local experience, he possessed considerable literary ability and was indefatigable 
in research. He quotes largely from Arthur Young (but chiefly about the Duke of Bedford’s 
Devonshire estates), from a Mr. Foster who was an eminent landowner of Bedford, and from other 
contemporaries. Stone’s work he refers to as ‘ the original report,’ and occasionally quotes it. 

Batchelor finds that there were still farm-houses that were formerly seats of gentlemen who 
farmed their own estates, a class that had considerably diminished in number. Many farm-houses 
were inconveniently situated away from the centre of the farm. His remark that, many of them 
being ‘on low ground by the sides of public and other roads, . . . the drainings of the dungyards 
are washed by the rains, without any possibility, in most cases, of applying it to the use of irrigating 
the pasture land,’ gives us a glimpse of agricultural procedure at the time. The cottages, consisting 
of two, three, or four rooms, have small gardens seldom exceeding a tenth of an acre, and are let at 
from 26s. to 50s. or more, the average being about 35s. per annum. West of Bedford, where there 
is limestone, they are built of stone ; in the north-east the cottages, as well as some of the farm- 
houses, are built with a wooden frame-work and clay-plaster on a kind of hedge-work of splints, 
generally known as ‘ wattle and dab’ (sic). 

Batchelor finds that ‘a consolidation of farms has not taken place in this county to the extent 
to which it is said to be practised in several districts of Great Britain,’ but ‘the inclosing system, 
and other causes, have diminished the number of farms within the last fifty years to a considerable 
extent.’ In his own parish (Lidlington), between 1758 and 1765 the number of small occupiers 
had been reduced from twenty-two to fourteen. When he wrote, in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, there were in Lidlington ten farms with a rental of less than £5, four above £5 
and less than £30, six above £30 and less than £60, four above £60 and less than £100, seven 
above {100 and less than £200, three above £200 and less than £300, and one above £ 300 and less 
than £600. ‘There were many large farms in almost every part of the county, some with a rental 
as high as £700 or {£800 a year, and most parishes contained farms of from 200 to 300 acres. 
The fact that the greatest number of large farms was in the southern and central parts of the county 
he explains by noting that the district north of the Ouse is a poor clay soil, which affords no 
great temptation to opulent farmers ; small occupiers are therefore more numerous in that part of 
the county. ‘Several of the farmers have been formerly menial servants, and have obtained their 
situations by persevering industry and economy.’ By excluding cottage allotments ‘which seldom 
exceed two acres’ he arrived at an average of 150 acres for the farms of the county as a whole. 

In an interesting quotation from remarks written by Mr. Foster of Bedford upon the 
husbandry of the county, we find that, though, 


taking the county throughout, it is of average fertility, to say the same of the state of our husbandry 
would be too much. Very considerable fields remain in the common open-field culture, and in many 
new inclosures no great advantage is yet visible. The most ordinary tools, particularly of ploughs, are 
in general use, and the mode of ploughing with two horses abreast has been adopted by comparatively 
but few. The grass lands, except near the towns, or close to the farm-houses, are neglected and 
exhausted. At the same time . . . much has been done in various ways towards general improve- 
ment, and much more is shortly to be expected. 


Mr. Foster especially mentions the improved condition of roads; increased activity in ‘drying the 
land by deep ditches, by under-furrow and plough-draining’; the breed of sheep ‘is amazingly 
altered for the better,’ some of the best Leicesters having found their way hither ; and improved 
implements are coming into use. Particular mention is made of the emulation excited and knowledge 
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disseminated by the annual meetings at Woburn, and by the Bedfordshire Agricultural Society. 
Mention is also made of the beneficial influence upon local agriculture exerted by ‘the late and 
present Mr, Whitbread,’ and by Mr. Lee Antonie and other resident noblemen and gentlemen. 
As to the farmers themselves, Mr. Foster admits that formerly ‘ with too much reason’ they were ‘in 
general accounted ignorant, obstinate, and niggardly ; now there are to be found among them men 
of superior information, and of liberal minds.’ There was also an improvement in the labouring 
class, as to both skill and character. Mr. Batchelor apologizes for the unwillingness of common 
farmers to adopt new improvements on the grounds that the recommendation of these improvements 
“often comes in a questionable shape,’ and that experimentation is troublesome and costly. Even 
the large farmers, men of liberal minds and considerable experience, confess that the ‘chemical 
nature of soils, and the first principles of vegetation and animalization, are desiderata in agriculture’ 
as inaccessible to.the occupier of 1,000 acres as to the occupier of only 50. Here, again, nearly 
the whole of the experimentation that had been done in feeding, in the values of various 
foodstuffs, in the properties of different breeds of animals, &c., had been done by ‘the late 
Duke of Bedford.’ 

Mr. Batchelor gives us some interesting details as to the local agricultural rents a century 
ago. Half a century before his time, it had been common about Lidlington to pay half a year’s 
rent when a year and a half’s rent was due; but in his time a farmer was expected to pay half 
a year’s rent when it had been due only three months: hence, ‘an additional capital, equal to three- 
fourths of a year’s rent, is necessary to stock a farm, and the rent is raised £3 15s. per cent. 
without any alteration in the nominal sum.’ There had been a very considerable rise in rent. In 
many of the new inclosures the nominal rent had been doubled ; in other cases it had been raised 
40 or 50 per cent., but in some cases only 20 or 30 per cent. The value of the land 
in the same parish, and frequently on the same farm, was so various that it was useless to strike an 
average. As examples of the rise of rent, Mr. Batchelor mentions Turvey, where rent rose from 
gs. 6d. to 175. 6d. ; Stevington, from 10s. to 20s.; Biddenham, from 17s. to 30s. ; Milton Ernest, 
from 10s. 6d. to 30s., sward 40s. These are sufficient as examples. At Sandy, doubtless on 
account of the market-gardening, rent varied from ros. to {4 or £5. At Bedford, pasture let at 
£3 or more ; at Dunstable some pasture let at £5. Mr. Batchelor complains of the recent intro- 
duction of the mode of letting the land by ‘secret auction’ whereby ‘a price is not set upon the 
land . . . but the farmers are required to make what offers they choose, upon which they are 
generally informed that a greater price has been already offered, but without producing any proof 
that such is a true statement of the case.’ 

Mr. Batchelor found that only a few of the inclosed parishes remained subject to tithes. But 
rarely the tithe was still taken in kind. 

As to tenancy, farms were generally held from year to year, or for the usual three years’ course 
of cropping in the uninclosed parishes. In every part of the county there were a few farms held on 
lease ; but leases recently executed were mostly for a short term, eight or at most fourteen years, 
and some of these were voidable upon half a year’s notice from either landlord or tenant. The 
leases often contained stipulations as to the cultivation of the land and the courses that should be 
followed ; but these stipulations were not always observed ; and Mr. Batchelor quotes the opinion 


of several considerable farmers that the ‘ tenant’s hands were sometimes tied by the arbitrary rules of : 


such as are destitute of local experience.’ He says also that the ‘farms of Bedfordshire generally 
descend from father to son through a long series of years, and perhaps as frequently change their 
owners as their occupiers.’ 

In a curious section upon the farmer’s domestic expenses, Mr. Batchelor gives an interesting 
glimpse of the daily life of the rural population a century ago. ‘ Most of the farmers that are not 
very poor,’ he says, ‘are in the practice of purchasing some joint of butcher’s meat for the Sabbath 
day at least.’ But pork, ‘affording the cheapest subsistence,’ is seldom omitted from the farmer’s 
table. He estimates the cost of this per head, in a farmer’s household, at an average of 15. 6d. per 
week. Next comes ‘ brown bread or common pudding,’ at 2d. per pound or 15. 6d. per week. A 
pound of cheese per head per week accounts for 9d. A third of a gallon of skimmed milk per diem 
costs 7d. per week. A pint and a half of small beer per diem costs 4d. per week. Allowing 2d. 
per week for vegetables, the ‘expense of common diet’ per head per week in a farmhouse was 55. 
A touch of luxury, in the form of ‘additional articles,’ is added in a pint of ale per diem, 104d. per 
week ; half a pound of butter for the week, 63d. ; half a pound of sugar, 44¢d.; and an ounce of 
tea at 6d. per ounce; the ‘additional articles’ costing a weekly sum of 2s. 33d. To this, the 
‘Sabbath’ day’s butcher’s meat has to be added. 

From Mr. Batchelor’s elaborate analysis of the ‘Expense and Profit of Arable Land’ we 
extract a very few representative items. In ploughing, the number of horses employed averaged a 
little over three. In dry weather four were necessary, sometimes five or six on strong clays. In 
uninclosed parishes, clay fallows were seldom ploughed more than three times previous to wheat or barley 
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sowing. On some woodland clays still less tillage was given; but, where the five years’ course 
was adopted, the land was ploughed four times at least. One-third of the fallow was supposed to 
be sown with clover. Light-land fallows were ploughed in the winter and four times afterwards, 
but by the use of the scuffler one ploughing might be avoided. It was not common, in Bedford- 
shire, to plough more than once immediately before sowing any kind of corn. Open-field farmers 
thought that they diminished the increase of may-weed, scratch-burs, &c., by leaving the soil un- 
broken into small pieces previous to wheat sowing after summer fallows. But in a dry autumn this 
necessitated an outlay of from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per acre in breaking the clods with spades, hoes, &c. 
“A great part of the corn is sown by the master himself, on most of the moderate farms of Bedford- 
shire, and a loss is frequently sustained by entrusting this operation to careless servants.’ From two 
and a half to three bushels of wheat were sown to the acre; barley four, oats from four to five, 
beans four bushels, red clover 161b. and white clover 10 1b. Hedges, which were estimated to cover 
on the average one-thirtieth of the farm, were cut about every twelve years, and yielded about 120 
faggots for every fourteen poles in length. The occupier of 150 acres of arable should have not 
less than £400 invested in implements and live stock (horses, sheep, and pigs). 

With reference to the implements in use a century ago, Mr. Batchelor tells us that more 
than half the ploughs were of a character long in use in the county. This plough had a flat 
wooden mould-board, placed in a vertical position, often with a wedge nailed to the hinder part, 
to enable it to turn the furrow. But ploughs of an improved construction were coming into use, 
notably near Woburn, Harrold, and several other places. In these ploughs the mould-board, though 
still made of wood, had a considerable curvature. Several gentlemen and farmers had used wheeled- 
ploughs ; of these the Norfolk plough had, according to Mr. Foster of Bedford, on stiff soils been 
superseded by the Leicestershire plough. In the stony soils south of Dunstable, the Hertfordshire 
plough was in general use. ‘This plough generally employed four horses double, and sometimes 
six or eight; it was a clumsy implement, the merits of which seemed to depend upon its weight. 
Two-furrow ploughs were tried, but were soon rejected as they did no more work with four horses 
than could be done by two double-horse teams. Other variations in ploughs were being introduced. 
Mr. Arthur Young, in his account of the ploughing trials at the Woburn sheep-shearing of 
1803, mentions as competing implements the Northumberland plough (to which the Duke of 
Bedford’s bailiff had added a wheel), the double-furrow plough, two Norfolk ploughs, Mr. Barlow’s 
Bedfordshire plough, Dr. Macqueen’s Bedfordshire plough, and a one-horse plough with a wheel at 
its heel, devised by Mr. Salmon of Woburn. 

‘The harrows of Bedfordshire,’ says Mr. Batchelor, ‘boast of no peculiar merits unless 
perhaps those of cheapness, and facility of construction.’ Scufflers were not much used in the 
county. Considerable attention seems to have been given at this period to drill machines. The 
Rev. Selby Hele of Colmworth had a four-row drill, which after a trial had been laid aside, Mr. 
Pedley of Great Barford had a two-row, which though superior to the one just mentioned, was 
“not likely to promote the adoption of the drill industry.’ 

One-row drill ploughs were occasionally used, near Ampthill, Leighton, &c. ; their principal 
defect was their slowness.) The Rev. Mr. Cook’s patent drill was used in the county ; though 
superior to most of the others, it had its defects. The Rev. H. Y. Smithies of Little Staughton had 
a machine which was an improvement on Mr. Cook’s. Mr. Bicheno of Biggleswade had 
a machine invented by Mr. McDougal which was a modification of Mr. Cook’s, and the Duke of 
Bedford had a small drill-barrow made also by Mr. Bicheno. At the Park Farm at Woburn was 
a seven-row drill, called the Northumberland drill, but, says Mr. Batchelor, ‘being a heavy 
unwieldy implement, and incapable of being guided in a straight line, it shares the fate of a great 
number of agricultural tools, namely it is never used.’ A costly drill-machine was in use by 
Mr. Jennings of Harlington. Duckett’s drill-marker, followed by the corn-dropper, was more 
generally used than any other machine by the bailiffs of the Duke of Bedford, Lord Carteret, and 
others. This machine was preferred on account of the neatness of its work, but that was said to be 
the only good property belonging to it. ‘The most notable improvement in drill-machines was the 
attempt made by Mr. Salmon of Woburn to improve the guiding principle of these machines by 
making the wheels independent of the motion of the horse. By this invention Mr. Salmon gained ° 
the £21 offered by the Duke of Bedford as a premium for the ‘ best newly-invented implement of 
husbandry.’ 

While hand-hoes were still ‘the principal dependence for cleaning hoeing crops in Bedford- 
shire,’ borse-hoes of different makes were coming into use in many parts of the county. Cast-iron 
rollers, spiked and fluted, were also being adopted. Many of the leading agriculturists had set up 
‘thrashing mills,’ worked by horses; and Mr. Batchelor says that ‘the merits of thrashing machines 
must be considered on the whole well established’; but he complains that the construction of them 
is imperfect, that their cost is heavy, and that ‘their first principles demand a mature and 
experimental investigation.’ Chaff-cutters were to be met with in different parts of the county, as 
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well as winnowing machines and weighing engines, in all three of which the inventive talent of 
Mr. Salmon of Woburn had been called into exercise. 

A few general remarks will give an idea of the condition and character of agriculture in 
Bedfordshire during the early part of the nineteenth century. Inclosures had, before the end of the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, been made in about two-thirds of the total number of 
parishes; and improved methods of culture had thereby been made possible over a large part 
of the county. The ‘burning question’ of the time was the substitution of drilling for broad- 
casting. What was called ‘the row culture’ comprehended ‘the operations of drilling, dibbling, 
horse-hoeing, and hand-weeding.’ Farmers in different parts of the county had experimented in 
drilling with varying results; but very few had yet adopted ‘the row culture’ in its entirety. 
The new system, however, was encouraged by premiums offered by the Duke of Bedford ; 
and its advocates contended that the use of the drill and horse-hoe would render barren fallows 
unnecessary. 

The local varieties in the rotation of cropping are said to have been as many as were to be 
found in any district in the kingdom. ‘The practice varied partly with the character of the soil, and 
partly according to local custom. At Sharnbrook there was the following course, which was said 
to be founded on the durability of the effect of dung :— (1) fallow ; (2) wheat (folded) ; (3) peas 
and beans; (4) fallow ; (5) barley (dunged) ; (6) beans. At two farms at Stotfold, where each farm 
was divided into only two fields, there was the singular course of alternate crop and fallow. At 
Lidlington, on light soils, this course was approved : (1) fallow and turnips ; (2) barley or oats, with 
grass-seeds sown at the same time as the corn; (3) grass-seeds, fed on light soils, but mown once on 
clays; (4) grass-seeds, fed on light soils; if on clays, plough deep, and sow with wheat or beans ; 
(5 and 6) wheat or peas, the one succeeding the other. Mr. J. Foster of Bedford recommended for 
brown clays : ‘(1) summer fallow ; (2) wheat ; (3) clover, eat off ; (4) wheat or beans ; or as an 
alternative course : (1) turnip fallow ; (2) barley ; (3) clover, eat off ; (4) wheat; (5) beans.” On the 
better kinds of heavy soils some of the commonest rotations were: (1) fallow ; (2) wheat or barley ; 
(3) red clover ; (4) wheat or beans. On the gravels at Cardington and the neighbouring district, the 
following courses were to be found: (1) turnips; (2) barley ; (3) red clover and other weeds alter- 
nately ; (4) wheat; (5) peas or oats. Some farmers on the gravels of Southill sowed clover with 
peas, as: (1) turnips ; (2) barley ; (3) peas; (4) red clover ; (5) wheat. An unusual course was to be 
found at Dunstable, where a great quantity of London and other manure was used : (1) turnips ; 
(2) barley ; (3) barley ; (4) red clover; (5) wheat ; (6) oats. In the sands of Woburn, Lidlington, 
&c., the usual rotations were : (1) turnips; (2) barley ; (3) red clover and rye-grass mown ; (4) red 
clover, sheep fed ; (5) wheat; (6) peas. 

A general idea of the relative areas of pasture and arable, as well as of the relative areas under 
the several arable crops, may be gathered from some figures published by Arthur Young in volume 
xxxvii of his Annals. In 1800, upon fifty-eight of the Duke of Bedford’s farms, containing a total 
area of 8,341 acres, the number of acres under the several crops, grass, &c., was as follows :— 
Wheat 882, barley 610, oats 494, peas 91, beans 155, rye 101, potatoes (exclusive of 
gardens) 13, beans and peas mixed 130, vetches or tares 95, cole 55, turnips 478, fallow 
(without a green crop) 593, clover, sainfoin, and rye-grass (grazed) 495, ditto (mowed) 523, old 
pasture (grazed) 1,928, ditto (mowed) 1,244, spinneys, small plantations, or land (generally waste 
and unfit for cultivation) intended to be planted, sheep-walks, &c., 382 ; homesteads, yards, gardens, 
&c., 61. A comparison of these figures for 1800 with corresponding figures for 1795 will show in 
what directions change was mainly taking place in Bedfordshire agriculture. A very considerable 
increase had taken place in the area of wheat, barley, potatoes (trebled), vetches (more than quad- 
rupled), cole (doubled), turnips, clover, &c., ditto mowed (more than trebled). A decrease had 
taken place in oats, peas, beans (155 acres in 1800 against 381 in 1795), rye, beans and peas mixed, 
bare fallow (593 acres in 1800 against 973 in 1795), and in the item spinneys, &c. (382 acres in 
1800 against 618 in 1795). The increased cultivation of wheat (882 acres in 1800 against 591 in 
1795) would be due mainly to the economic demands of the time, while the diminution of bare 
fallows indicates the introduction of new methods of culture. 

The wheat principally in use was the Red Lammas, but white wheat was sown in man 
places. Very little rivets was used, except in small inclosures. Bearded spring wheat had been 
used in various parts of the county, but though it yielded well it was held to be inferior in quality. 
The practice of steeping wheat in order to prevent smut had become general, but there was great 
difference of opinion as to what was the best steep. Experiments were made at Leighton Buzzard 
in 1802 with twelve samples of good wheat and twelve samples of very smutty wheat. The 
solutions used—the enumeration of which here will show how farmers were beginning to call in the 
aid of chemistry—were potash, chloride (then called muriate) of potash, nitrate of potash, soda. 
common salt, sulphate of soda, chloride of ammonia, soot, lime water, nitric acid, hydrochloric sed: 
and sulphuric acid. ‘The nitric acid entirely destroyed the power of vegetation, the sulphuric acid 
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removed all traces of smut without injuring the crop, and lime water was almost as efficacious. The 
other solutions gave slightly variable but unsatisfactory results. Some Bedfordshire farmers steeped 
the wheat-seed in urine, which they found (Mr. Thompson of Sundon, for example) to be an effectual 
cure for smut, if the wheat was sown after being steeped for only a few hours. 

The question of the relation of mildew or rust in wheat to the proximity of barberry plants was 
also very seriously discussed, most of the Bedfordshire farmers believing that the barberry was capable 
of causing mildew in wheat contiguous to it, while some farmers remained unconvinced of the con- 
nexion between the diseases in the two plants. The barberry grew abundantly in many parts of the 
county, particularly in districts adjoining the winding course of the Ouse. The mildew was 
particularly destructive in 1804, and it appears to have been on this account that Sir Joseph Banks, 
president of the Royal Society, published in 1805 a Short Account of Blight, Mildew, and Rust, in 
which he showed that these diseases were due to small fungi. The subject was also referred to by 
Sir Humphry Davy in the lectures on Agricultural Chemistry delivered by him during 1802-12 for 
the Board of Agriculture. 

The sickle was invariably used in cutting wheat, and the scythe almost invariably in cutting 
barley and oats. It appears that mowing wheat did not become the practice until about 1840. It 
is difficult to get at a trustworthy estimate of the general yield at the beginning of the century. 
Mr. Batchelor declares :—‘ The average produce of wheat on the gravels and sands is probably below 
20 bushels. On good clay loams 25 bushels may be expected after clover, but on clays 
in general probably not more than 22 bushels, varying, however, according to the skill and 
good fortune of the farmer, from 17 to 27 bushels, and in extreme cases [including the years of 
mildew, &c.] from 6 bushels to 40 per acre.’ 

The yield of rye sometimes fell below 20 bushels, and did not often exceed four quarters, 
“though 50 bushels or more have been obtained by the united aid of fallow, fold, and yard-dung.’ 
The average yield of barley was supposed to be something more than four quarters per acre. The 
average yield of oats was a little greater, though it very rarely approached six quarters, unless on new 
or rich soils. Peas and beans appear to have yielded an average of about 20 bushels per acre. 
The swede turnip was beginning to take the place of the white turnip. Mangold wurzel had been 
introduced into the county, as ‘the root of scarcity,’ but had fallen into disuse. The culture of 
potatoes as a fallow crop was still almost unknown, but by 1840 the potato is said to have become 
next in importance to wheat. What other crops were grown and in what quantities can be seen 
from the statement given above. 

Manuring was effected mainly by the application of yard-dung or by folding. The ploughing- 
in of green crops—clover, buckwheat, tares, &c.—was in some places resorted to. Peat ashes and 
peat dust were used to some extent, and in the chalk district ‘London manure’ was largely 
employed. Soot from London was also used in the neighbourhood of Luton. Mineral manuring 
consisted almost exclusively of the application of marl or clay to light sandy soils, and the use of 
gypsum, chalk, and lime. ‘The employment of the latter seems to have been conditioned by, in some 
parts of the county, the almost prohibitive price of it. In a curious list of sixty experiments on 
manures, made by Dr. Cartwright of Woburn, are to be found also sulphuric acid with lime, salt, 
graves, malt-dust, bone-dust, sawdust, wood-ashes, decayed leaves, &c. 

Much of the ochreous peat of the sandy districts had been drained, particularly in the parishes 
of Maulden, Crawley, and Flitwick, but in the last-named parish Prisley Moor had offered serious 
obstacles which were eventually overcome. On wet clays furrow-draining (with bush drains) had 
become general, the cost being borne partly by the landlord and partly by the tenant. Plough- 
draining was at first confined to grass-land, but it was found to be applicable also to arable, rendering 
—according to Mr. Foster of Bedford—‘the great expense of furrow-draining with bushes almost 
needless.’ 

The paring and burning of peaty soils when first broken up was practised to some extent ; 
but there was a great diversity of opinion as to its utility. During the last decade of the eighteenth 
century Francis the fifth Duke of Bedford had, at very considerable expense, made a number of 
attempts at artificial irrigation on different parts of his estates, particularly at Flitwick ; but the 
experiments do not appear to have been followed by any important permanent results. 

John the sixth Duke of Bedford ordered a number of interesting experiments to be carried out 
at Woburn, with the intention of discovering the amount of produce and the nutritive qualities of 
some ninety-seven different kinds of grass used as the food of animals. ‘The experiments were 
conducted by the Duke’s gardener, Mr. George Sinclair, who furnished a full account of them to 
Sir Humphry Davy." a 

With respect to the live stock, there is little to be added to what is said in the previous section. 
The county possessed no peculiar or specially excellent breed of cattle. The principal dairy-farmers 


1 "This account occupies above 60 pages in the appendix to the quarto edition (1813) of Sir Humphry’s 
Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 
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favoured the large Holderness breed, called ‘ Yorkshires.’ These were sometimes crossed with long- 
horned breeds. There was little dairying in the northern part of the county where the grass-land 
was poor. Little artificial food—chaff, turnips, &c.—was used. The summer food was principally 
pasture, and something more than half the pasture-land was mown for the support of the cows in 
winter. It was estimated that a cow would require two acres and a half of pasture for its support 
through the year. In the southern part of the county, whence butter was sent to London fetching 
' from Is, to 1s. 3d. per pound, churning was performed twice a week. The use of oxen for work 
had, except in a very few cases, practically ceased in this county. 

As to sheep, the increase of inclosures and the influence of the Dukes of Bedford had—since 
Mr. Stone’s Report was published in 1794—materially improved the sheep of the county. The 
New Leicesters had found their way into many fresh parishes, and crosses of them with Wiltshires 
and other breeds had become numerous. ‘There were still a few horned sheep on uninclosed lands. 
In winter, the flocks were kept on the grass-land, or sent to turnips, or fed with bean-straw, hay, &c., 
in littered yards. Folding was almost universally adopted, on both common and inclosed lands. It 
was held to be particularly advantageous to the wheat crop. Asheep’s manure was held to be worth 
a farthing per night, and a farmer of long experience said that ‘ 300 sheep folded for one week on an 
acre of land would increase the produce five bushels per acre.’ There were, however, farmers who 
questioned the advantages of folding. 

Little change had taken place in horses. | Most of the farmers’ teams were kept up by 
purchasing colts from the fens of Huntingdonshire and Lincolnshire. Some farmers bred colts which 
at two years old would fetch from £25 to £32. The pigs were mostly of mixed breeds, with more 
or less of the Berkshire strain, and in some cases a cross between the Suffolk and the spotted Leicester. 
The rabbit warrens of Sandy, Ampthill, Millbrook, and other places had ceased to be sources of 
profit, except in the case of a small warren at Steppingley. No special attention appears to have 
been given to poultry, though many fowls, geese, ducks, turkeys (notably at Oakley) were kept. 
They were regarded as sources of profit especially to the poor in the neighbourhood of extensive 
commons. Pigeons had ceased to be encouraged. Bees were kept with profit by small farmers and 
cottagers, particularly in favourable situations. 

In the western and northern parts of the county the weekly pay of labourers ranged from 8s. 
to 9s., generally with an allowance of small beer, and in some cases a mess of milk and bread in the 
morning. In the southern and eastern districts, between Eaton Socon and Dunstable and Luton, 
the weekly pay ranged from gs. to ros. The wages of the maid-servants appear to have been 
influenced in the south-east district by the straw-plait industry. The custom of housing the single 
men in the farmer’s house, as well as of boarding the harvesters, appears still to have existed toa 
considerable extent. An interesting light is thrown upon the domestic habits of the period by 
Mr. Batchelor’s remark that ‘it is common for the servants, including men, to dine at the same table 
as their master, wherever the farms are not very large ; some little distinction is occasionally made, 
but the servants seldom look forward with eager expectation to the pleasures of a separate table.’ 
The harvest-hire varied in different parts of the county, but Mr. Batchelor estimated that the average 
expense per man ‘of the first month in harvest may be stated at 48s. or 2s. per day, exclusive of food, 
liquor and wood-carting, or other equivalents.’ It may be interesting to quote Mr. Batchelor’s 
description of the food given to the harvesters :— 


With some it is customary to give seed cakes and ale for breakfast, as well as at wheat harvest- 
home, &c. ; but in general, meat is allowed three times a day, which consists of pork, bacon, &c., with 
from one-fourth to one-third of butcher’s meat, and in general plum-puddings ; and three meals on each 
of the four Sundays in the month. It is customary to allow three pints and a half of ale per day, viz., 
in the morning at eleven o’clock, and at four in the afternoon ; but in some places the allowance of ale 
extends to four or five pints, and one pint per man ona Sunday. 


When the month was finished, the plum-pudding disappeared, and the daily pay was reduced to 
from 15s, to 1s. 3d. or 15. 6d. with food and beer as before. 

An interesting glimpse of the condition of agriculture in Bedfordshire about thirty years later is 
afforded by the evidence given by Mr. Thomas Bennett, steward to the Duke of Bedford, before the 
select committee appointed to inquire into the state of agriculture in 1836. Few farms in the 
county were then untenanted. Great advantage had accrued from the large amount of draining 
which had been carried out, particularly on tenacious land, on which farmers were enabled to get 
forward with their spring crops earlier than before the draining. Nearly the whole of the Duke’s 
estate had been relet, principally to the same tenants, within the previous five years. Mr. Bennett 
thought that, on most farms, a flock of sheep was almost necessary to the farmer if he were to be able to 
pay his rent. ‘There had been three or four successive seasons of rot, particularly in 1828-9, and 
some flocks had died entirely out. The condition of the tenantry was better in 1836 than it had 
been in 1833; this was due partly to better management and partly to the goodness of the seasons. 
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Questioned concerning the malt tax, Mr. Bennett thought that little benefit would be derived by the 
pet from taking it off, except that it would enable farmers to malt inferior barleys for feeding 
Cattle, 

In 1848 a Select Committee on Agricultural Customs was appointed. The customs in question 
were chiefly those affecting tenancy. Among the witnesses examined was Mr. William Bennett, 
who was a land agent and land valuer in Bedfordshire, and was the occupier of between 300 and 400 
acres under Francis the seventh Duke of Bedford. The land was naturally a weak chalk soil, and 
was very poor when he took it. He had occupied it about sixteen years, and had very much 
improved it by artificial dressings for turnips and wheat, and high-feeding stock. He kept a large 
quantity of stock, and paid as much for artificial dressing as he paid for rent, or rather more. This 
witness was more emphatic upon the question of the malt tax than was Mr. Thomas Bennett in 
1836. In answer to the question whether he gave corn to sheep, he said that he gave them a 
certain portion of corn, ‘ but I want very much to get some malt, more than anything else, to give 
them ; if it was not for the abominable duty upon it, which I think it is about time we had done 
with, in these free trade times.’ He kept about 250 fattening sheep and the same number of ewes. 
There was no custom in Bedfordshire that would enable the out-going tenant to claim compensation 
for artificial dressing or drainage ; the want of this tenant-right acted hardly on the out-going tenant. 
Some of the large landowners in the county granted leases as a protection to good farming, but 
leases were not at all general. He suggested that leases should be renewed four years before they 
expired. There was no ground for expecting good cultivation without a covenant as to improve- 
ments. The general bulk of farms were let on a Michaelmas hiring ; there were still some few 
Lady-Day hirings, but they often occasioned litigation and ill-will. He believed the original system 
in Bedfordshire was the Lady-Day hiring with the out-going crop, the tenant being entitled to that. 
In the Michaelmas hiring, according to the old Bedfordshire custom, the tenant-at-will would receive 
notice in March, and then give up his fallows and a part of the farm-house, and a stable for the 
horses of the incoming tenant, who would come in and sow the seeds himself. But the Norfolk 
system of allowing the out-going tenant to cultivate the fallows in the usual way was superseding the 
Bedfordshire system in the county. 

Apart from the two special features which are dealt with in the sections that follow this, there 
is little if anything to distinguish the later history of agriculture in Bedfordshire from that in the 
rest of the Midlands during the same period. ‘The effect of the several general causes of depression 
and prosperity was the same here as elsewhere. What that effect was when the cycle of bad 
seasons, beginning in 1875, culminated in the disastrous year of 1879, may be estimated from 
figures published by the Duke of Bedford in his Story of a Great Agricultural Estate. The total 
rental of the duke’s agricultural lands in Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire amounted in 1878 to 
£43,975. In 1879, 50 per cent. of this rental had to be remitted. Larger or smaller remissions 
had subsequently to be continuously made, until 1895, when a revaluation was made, followed by 
a permanent reduction of rent, which left the rental at £20,063. Corresponding remissions or 
reductions of rent have been made in other parts of the county by the other large landowners. 
Early in the present century the agricultural prospects became brighter, and a more sanguine 
tone was perceptible among the farmers. 

The farmers in this county have shown themselves as ready as those in similar counties to 
take advantage of the improvements in mechanical appliances, and have perhaps received a special 
stimulus in that direction from the fact that Bedford has for more than half a century been the 
locale of prominent agricultural-machinery-manufacturing works, notably Messrs. Howard & Sons’ 
Britannia Iron Works. As to the employment of artificial manures, while some hastily adopted 
them, and lost money through lack of proper skill in their use, the majority were at first reluctant 
to depart from their old practices ; but the serious competition in the agricultural market, and the 
depression consequent upon bad seasons, compelled them to use the new manures. And at present, 
even those whose advantages of soil and position might perhaps enable them to get on comfortably 
on the old lines, show themselves eager to adopt whatever science has to offer them. About a 
quarter of a century ago, several bad hay seasons forced attention to the practice of converting green 
crops into ensilage ; and the practice was temporarily adopted by some farmers, and especially 
encouraged by the Duke of Bedford. But a subsequent succession of good haying seasons has thrown 
this subject again into the back-ground. 

Little change appears to have taken place in the size of holdings, though in some quarters 
small holdings, especially of a market-garden class, have become a little more numerous, while on 
the other hand there are not wanting cases in which successful farmers have eagerly added to their 

- previous holdings adjacent farms as soon as the latter have become vacant. 

There is little to be added with regard to stock. The local Shire Horse Society is able to draw 
together a fine exhibition of foals every year. As to cattle, Shorthorns predominate, taking the 
county as a whole. But mention must be made of the well-known and beautiful herd of Jerseys 
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which has long been kept by the Dukes of Bedford, and also of the fine Herefords, for breeding 
which Mr. Thomas Battams of Lidlington is famous. As to sheep, there are to be found in the 
county flocks of the Leicesters (not now pure), Border Leicesters, and Hampshire Downs. For the 
latter breed, especially, Bedfordshire is noted on account of the fine rams bred for many years 
by the late Charles Howard of Biddenham, whose annual ram sales were resorted to by buyers from 
many parts of the country. Mr. H. H. Green of Felmersham has succeeded Mr. C. Howard in this 
industry, and the Felmersham ram sales are now as famous as the Biddenham ones were formerly. 
As to pigs, it would be difficult to name the breeds which are to be met with in the county, but it 
is certainly correct to say that there are a great number of pure-bred Berkshires, crossed sometimes 
with the original English pig, the Tamworth. 

Turning to the subject of crops, we find that the question of meeting the demand of the 
Millers’ Association for a less starchy and more glutinous wheat than the ordinary English varieties 
has come prominently to the front. As the Canadian Red Fife variety is more glutinous than the 
white, millers have bought largely from Canada. So far, experience’ in ordinary culture has shown 
that while the Red Fife can be grown in England, the yield has not been equal to that of English 
wheat. This has led to the prosecution of a number of experimental attempts to improve English 
wheat in the direction of making it more glutinous. While the experiments at Cambridge have 
succeeded, more or less, in effecting this by means of the Mendelian system of breeding for a series 
of years, at the Woburn experimental farm, in Bedfordshire, the same result appears to have been 
immediately achieved by merely adding to the soil a very small quantity? of a certain manurial 
agent. 

Clover seed is no new crop in Bedfordshire, but its growth has very considerably developed 
there in late years. It generally proves a very remunerative crop to the seller; but it is of first 
importance to the buyer that the seed should possess a high germinating percentage, a quality which 
is sometimes lacking, as seed which on account of the character of the season has not been ripened 
and well harvested has been occasionally put on the market. 

The growing of kohl-rabi has very largely developed in this county during the last fifteen 
years, as a substitute for turnips, that are liable to be affected by the finger-and-toe disease, which 
does not affect the kohl-rabi. It can also be grown on land which is not fit for swedes. The later 
variety of kohl-rabi is hardy, will bear the winter, can be fed off, and is an excellent food. 

From time immemorial the eastern part of the county has been noted for its market-gardening 
industry ; but it was not until towards the middle of the nineteenth century that this local industry 
began to assume very extensive proportions. Its remarkable growth has been conditioned by the 
fact that the Great Northern Railway and the Bedford and Cambridge branch of the London and 
North-Western Railway have intersected, nearly at right angles, the district of East Bedfordshire 
and the contiguous district of West Huntingdonshire, in which the soil was specially adapted for 
market-garden culture. The river Ivel runs parallel to the Great Northern Railway between 
Langford and Sandy, through land where the Lower Greensand and the Oxford Clay meet, and 
which is specially fertile. The market-gardening district of East Bedfordshire and West Hunting- 
donshire together extends, roughly speaking, some fifteen miles from north to south, and from four 
to five miles from east to west. Though it is in this district that the greater part of the market- 
gardening is centred, there is an increasing amount of it scattered over the county in different 
parts; most of it, however, being south of the River Ouse. The success of the industry in the 
Sandy and Biggleswade district has doubtless had much to do with the stimulating of the growth of 
it in other places where the soil is suitable and where there is easy access to markets or to the 
railways. Among such localities may be mentioned the Greensand and peaty soil in and near 
Flitwick and the neighbouring valley of the small river Flit or Fleet. Quite recently, owing to 
a change of ownership and to the opening of a new railway station, a tract of nearly 2,000 acres 
at Willington has been given over to market-garden culture, a great part of this land being taken 
by growers from the Sandy district. Moreover, in many places farmers are getting into the 
habit of mixing this culture with their other industry. Much market-garden produce also finds 
its way into the markets from what may be regarded as small allotments in the environs of the 
villages. 

It is impossible to give any definite statement of the total amount of market-garden land in 
large and small holdings, as no returns of agricultural holdings of less than an acre are published, 
and the returns of market-garden holdings of more than 1 acre are grouped together in the ordinary 
agricultural returns as under ‘ Other Crops,’ while some of the produce of market gardens is grouped 
with the general returns for potatoes, cabbages, and peas. Thhe total area in Bedfordshire returned 
as under ‘Other Crops’ was 6,980 acres in 1903, 6,591 in 1904, and 7,479 in 1905. Inquiries 


+05 p.c. The addition of ‘15 p.c. of the manurial agent was found to carry the change injuriously far, 
the yield being, though thoroughly glutinous, less in weight and making a very poor-looking sample. 
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in the Sandy and Biggleswade district elicited the fact that the principal holdings run from 50 to 
300 acres, while a few reach 400 or 500. 

It is scarcely possible to mention any market-garden stuff which is not included in the list of 
Bedfordshire produce. Formerly, one of the principal crops was that of onions. In fact, one of 
the largest growers of this crop tells us that formerly the ‘district held the monopoly of the onion 
trade.’ But the foreigner has intervened. Spanish, Egyptian, and Dutch onions now command 
the market. As this branch of industry formerly caused a great demand for labour, at special 
seasons of the year, the effect of the comparative cessation of the trade has been very seriously felt. 

Among the principal other market-garden crops are kidney beans, parsley, brussels sprouts, 
cauliflowers, broccoli, cabbages, savoys, vegetable marrows, carrots, parsnips, turnips, Scotch kale, 
lettuce, as well as leeks, cucumbers, asparagus, sea kale, radishes, red cabbage, spinach, rhubarb, &c. 
Potatoes and green peas are largely grown by both market gardeners and the ordinary farmers. 

The produce is distributed very widely both north and south, Sandy supplying many northern 
cities and districts, and Biggleswade sending a larger proportion to London and the south. The 
amount of trade done may be judged of by the fact that Biggleswade sends away an average of 
some fifty railway wagon loads a day. In the busy seasons the daily consignment is enormous ; 
for example, Sandy has sent off 100 tons of market-garden produce in one night. Mr. Edwin Pratt 
has taken much trouble to gather statistics, and he says in his Transition in Agriculture that the 
average annual total of parsley alone sent to the one city of Glasgow is over 600 tons; and as 
many as 40 tons of carrots have been sent to Glasgow in a day, representing 57,600 bunches of 
10 carrots each. Mr. Pratt has also compiled a table of vegetable traffic via the Midland Railway 
alone, which shows that from the smaller stations (exclusive of Sandy and Biggleswade) in one year 
5,413 tons of vegetables, besides 6,444 tons of old potatoes, were sent away. A very heavy and 
often unmanageable crop is that of vegetable marrows, and in prolific seasons it becomes impossible 
to market profitably a great part of the crop. In 1905, for example, large quantities of marrows 
were allowed to rot on the ground. 

The economic effects of this industry are distinctly perceptible in the increased population of 
such towns as Sandy and Biggleswade, and of a number of villages. In fact the market-gardening 
villages are almost the only ones in the county which have not participated in the general decrease 
of the rural population. Naturally, the market-gardening holdings give employ to much more 
labour than does the ordinary modern farming. One cultivator estimates, for example, that 
500 acres of market-garden land employs fifty more hands throughout the year than farming 
would do, and states that a certain holding of 50 acres gives constant employment to fourteen 
hands. ; 

With the increase of market-gardening has also taken place an increase in fruit-growing, on 
what may be called an agricultural scale; and even flower-growing on considerable areas has been 
introduced into several places in the county. New orchards are in evidence in all directions, as 
well as areas of small fruit, and a continuously-increasing amount of culture under glass. In 1905 
the number of acres under small fruit was 424, and under orchard culture 1,099. In the case 
of orchards where grass or any crop is grown under the trees, the area is also returned in those 
tables respectively. The fruit-growing, doubtless, receives encouragement from the Duke of 
Bedford’s valuable Experimental Fruit Farm, which will be noticed under another part of this 
article. 

Among the small fruits may be mentioned strawberries, large quantities of which are sent away 
north and south in the season from the neighbourhood of Greenfield (between Flitwick and Flitton), 
from Pavenham and from several other places. Walnuts deserve mention as a Bedfordshire produce, 
fine trees abounding in all parts of the county, while there is at Kempton an old walnut plantation 
which is said to have originally consisted of as many trees as there are days inthe year. The flower 
culture mentioned above is carried on principally in the neighbourhood of Biggleswade ; though 
patches of field culture of flowers are to be found elsewhere, not to mention several extensive areas 
held by nurserymen. 

The history of agriculture in Bedfordshire would not be complete without a notice of the 
various local voluntary and state-aided institutions which have been carried on for the purpose of 
improving the processes, and spreading a knowledge of the principles, of agriculture. 

The Bedfordshire Agricultural Society was founded in 1801 by Francis, the fifth Duke of 
Bedford, ‘to whom,’ says Mr. J. Foster, writing about the event, ‘we justly look up as the author 
and patron of all our rural improvements.’ ‘The society holds a show every year, at which prizes 
are awarded for all kinds of stock, and for dairy and poultry produce. Among the prizes offered 
during the early years of the society’s existence were four each year to the Bedfordshire ‘ farmers 
who shall produce a plough and team which shall plough half an acre of land in the best and 
‘cheapest manner (not less than five inches deep), within the space of three hours and a half.” 
Premiums were given to Bedfordshire labourers in husbandry who had brought up the greatest 
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number of children without parochial aid; to those who had worked the longest time in the same 
place without interruption ; and to male servants who had continued for the greatest length of time 
in farming service, on the same farm, or with one master or mistress. Other premiums given during 
the first few years were to the Bedfordshire farmer who should have under-drained the greatest 
number of acres in proportion to the extent of his farm; to labourers in husbandry who should 
have been the greatest number of years ina benefit club; and generally towards encouraging the 
practices of under-draining and of marling sandy or gravelly lands, as well as the foundation of new 
benefit clubs. 

Before the formation of this Society, the Duke of Bedford had already commenced holding 
those annual ‘Sheep Shearing’ meetings at Woburn which Arthur Young described as ‘by far the 
most respectable agricultural meetings ever seen in England, that is, in the whole world, attended 
by the nobility, gentry, farmers, and graziers from various parts of the three kingdoms, from many 
countries in Europe, and also from America.’ ‘These ‘Sheep Shearings’ were kept up for many 
years. Mr. Ernest Clarke, writing in the Fournal of the Royal Agricultural Society,* says :— 


These sheep shearings were far more important than so modest a term would imply, and were in 
reality important meetings, at which the duke’s tups and ewes were let at certain fixed prices, 
choice meat stock was exhibited, novel and improved implements were shown, wool was sold, 
and prizes were awarded to the most successful exhibitors. There were, indeed, all the elements 
of a modern agricultural show ; and to these must be added the unbounded hospitality dispensed 
by the duke, who entertained two or three hundred visitors at the Abbey for several days in 
succession. 


At present, the Bedfordshire Agricultural Society, besides holding the principal show for 
stock, &c., holds also an annual root and barley show. It also devotes £100 to the ‘ Bull’ fund. 
Every three years this accumulated capital is spent in the purchase of twelve bulls for service 
throughout the county, the bulls being selected from the breeds that produce the best milking cows. 
The society also holds an annual stallion show, at which two prizes of £20 are given to the owners 
of the best two stallions, on condition that those stallions travel the north and south divisions of the 
county that year. 

The flourishing Bedfordshire Shire Horse Society, already mentioned, was founded in 1895. 

From time immemorial there has been held an annual Wool Fair in Bedford; but owing 
largely to modern conditions of travel and intercommunication, this wool fair has practically ceased 
to be a public institution, and has fallen into the hands of one or two agricultural auctioneers at the 
Bedford Cattle Market. 

About the end of the nineteenth century a Bedfordshire Chamber of Agriculture and Farmers’ 
Club was formed, the members of which meet monthly in Bedford on market days. Lectures are 
given and discussions held on Agricultural Bills before Parliament and other current topics of interest 
to farmers. Many of the leading agriculturists of the county belong to the Chamber, but the 
number of members is not very great. 

Among the most valuable and instructive agricultural institutions in England is the Woburn 
Experimental Farm and Pot-Culture Station. ‘The origin of this institution is thus described by : 
the present Duke of Bedford in his work entitled 4 Great Agricultural Estate* :-— 


It owes its origin to a paper in the Fournal of the Royal Agricultural Society, written in 1875 by 
Sir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert, on the subject of the manurial values of purchased foods. 
This subject subsequently became very prominent and important, owing to the passing of the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act of 1875, which, among other measures, provided that compensation to outgoing 
tenants for the unexhausted value of purchased food should be subject to arbitration. The Council 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, seeing the far-reaching effect of the provision, at once endeavoured 
to correct opinion by experience. After much deliberation, the Council at last decided that a grant 
for an experimental station could not be justified, and the duke [Hastings, the ninth duke of Bedford] 
then came forward and agreed to assume the whole cost of the undertaking. 


The duke accordingly granted the use of a farm of 131 acres about a mile distant from the 
Ridgmont station on the London & North Western Railway. The work, which was begun in 
1876, is carried on under the direction of a special committee of the Royal Agricultural Society. 
The scientific control was at first placed in the hands of Sir John Lawes and Dr. Voelcker, of the 
Rothamstead Experimental Station ; afterwards of Dr. Voelcker alone; and since his death. of 
his son, Dr. J. A. Voelcker. As the soil at Rothamstead is heavy, and at Woburn light and sandy 
the two experimental stations offer valuable opportunities of obtaining results under mutually sup- 
plementary conditions. Besides experiments on manures, others are carried out on the continuous 


® 3rd Series, vol. ii (1891), p. 129. * pp. 162-3. 
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growth of wheat and barley on the same plots, on the duration of the life of the clovers in common 
cultivation, on the relation of manures to clover sickness, on the laying down of permanent pastures, 
on fertilizers, on the utility of ‘nitragin,’ and in the feeding of bullocks and sheep. Many other 
experiments have from time to time been carried on with reference to plant diseases and pests, green 
manuring, ensilage, &c., as these and other questions have been forced upon the attention of agricul- 
turists by meteorological and other conditions. As stated above, while the conduct of the farm is 
in the hands of the Royal Agricultural Society, the whole of the expenses—amounting to an average 
of nearly £900 a year—are defrayed by the Duke of Bedford. The agricultural details are under 
‘the management of a scientifically-trained farmer. 

Since 1897 an interesting addition has been made to the equipment and work at this experi- 
mental farm by the establishment of a Pot-Culture station. Its inauguration was in great measure 
due to a bequest made to the Royal Agricultural Society in 1896 by the late Mr. E. H. Hills, a 
member of the firm of F. C. Hills & Co., of Deptford, chemical manufacturers and makers of arti- 
ficial manures, for the purpose of carrying out experiments on the value of ‘the rarer kinds of 
ash.’ These, he considered, might possibly exercise a greater influence on the growth of crops than 
has been generally believed. Under primary ash Mr. Hills had classed phosphoric acid, potash, 
lime, and sulphuric acid; under secondary ash, soda, magnesia, chlorine compounds, oxide of iron, 
and silica ; under tertiary ash, or the rarer forms of ash, he included compounds of fluorine, man- 
ganese, iodine, bromine, titanium, and lithium. Many of the results derived from experiments 
bearing on these and other agricultural problems made at the Pot-Culture station have been both 
interesting and useful, while the appreciation by agriculturists of the utility of the experimental 
farm and its adjuncts is rapidly growing.® 

Not far from the above farm, and nearly close to the Ridgmont station, is the Woburn Experi- 
mental Fruit Farm, carried on by the Duke of Bedford since 1894. The first report, published in 
1897 by the Duke of Bedford and Mr. Spencer U. Pickering, F.R.S., explains that ‘the main object 
of this experimental station is to ascertain facts relative to the culture of fruit and to increase our 
knowledge of, and to improve our practice in, this industry.’ 

The farm consists of about twenty acres, divided into about 662 plots, most of which are 
devoted to experiments on various kinds of apples, while many are given to pears, plums, and 
cherries. Some plots are devoted to small fruits, including strawberries. Five are called ‘ Demon- 
stration Plots,’ showing how small areas of ‘ground may be advantageously cropped with fruit by 
farmers, growers for market, and cottagers respectively.’ Several plots are used for experiments on 
the arrangement of trees, and the hedges consist of fruit trees of different descriptions. Careful and 
elaborate experiments are made in manuring, training, grafting, pruning, crossing, the mode of 
putting trees into the ground; and canker in apple trees and other diseases receive the closest and 
most persevering attention. Elaborate methods of examination of results have been devised, and are 
patiently carried out. For example, the measurement of the vigour of young trees involves the 
measurement of the size of the leaf, the total leaf-area on the tree, the length of new wood 
formed, and the number of new shoots on the tree; and sometimes the total weight of leaves on 
the tree is ascertained. Though the Experimental Fruit Farm has been in operation only a few years, 
several very interesting and valuable results have been arrived at, and a great deal of important work 
is being done, the results of which will appear in course of time. 

Under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, and subsequently under the 
Education Act, 1902, the Bedfordshire County Council have liberally devoted large sums to the 
promotion of agricultural education. 

In 1891 the County Council held a Summer Agricultural College in the Bedford County 
School, at which thirty-four students (elementary school teachers) were eighteen days in residence. 
Twelve lectures on agricultural geology were given by Mr. J. W. Wallace, of Heriot Watt College, 
Edinburgh, and twelve on agricultural botany by Mr. Edric Druce, Cirencester Gold Medallist. 
‘The lectures had special reference to practice, and visits to farms formed an essential part of the 
course. For five years this college was held, under similar conditions, with some changes in the 
lecture staff. In the third year the lectures were given by Professors Harker and Kinch of the Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, on the natural history of the farm and garden, and on agricultural 
and general chemistry. The same lecturers attended the fourth year ; and in the fifth year, in place 
of Professor Harker, who had died, there was engaged Mr. J. H. Dugdale, of Rowney Abbey, 
Ware, who lectured on the principles underlying farm practice, and an addition was made of six 
lectures by Professor Wilson, of Cirencester, on veterinary science. "This was the last of the sum- 
mer colleges, the County Council having decided upon other plans. 

In 1894 the Duke of Bedford offered to place the Warren Farm, Ridgmont, at the disposal of 
the County Council, and to erect there the necessary buildings for a farm school. Accordingly, 


5 Dr. J. A. Voelcker, Rep. of the Woburn Pot-Culture Station (1900). 
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premises were built for the accommodation of twenty scholars, and ten scholarships, tenable for two 
years, were offered to the county annually. ‘The scholars, sons of agricultural labourers, were to be 
between fifteen and seventeen years of age when they entered the college, were provided with board, 
lodging, and instruction, and in addition received reward wages conditional upon good conduct and 
diligence. The college was duly staffed, and there was also a farm manager. ‘The farm consists of 
149 acres arable and 124 acres pasture. The scholars had to spend alternate days in the field and 
in the school. The college subsequently included a County Dairy School. 

This farm school was carried on upon these lines until 1900, when it was found that the school 
was not fully answering the purpose intended. The labouring class whose benefit was aimed at 
did not respond to the offer made, and of those who passed through the school some forty per cent. 
drifted quite away from agricultural and gardening pursuits. ‘The County Council, therefore, re- 
organized the institution and made it a county agricultural institute for residential students at 
moderate fees. The prospectus provided for a year’s instruction divided into three terms of about 
ten weeks each. In the summer there was also a special residential term for female students, and a 
number of free scholarships were given. Subsequently the residential courses were changed to three 
of five weeks each for men, and two of five weeks each for women; and the chief aim of the 
institute is said to be to provide practical and theoretical instruction in the arts and sciences relating 
to agriculture by means of short residential courses. 

But the Summer College, the Farm School, and the County Agricultural Institute have not 
been the only attempts made by the Bedfordshire County Council to give local encouragement to 
the study of agriculture. The teachers who had attended the Summer College and had passed the final 
examination were encouraged by the County Council to hold evening classes during the winter in 
the villages for the study of agriculture. The result was that a large number of such classes were 
held every winter until the Education Act of 1902 came into operation, when they were super- 
seded by the introduction of agriculture into the curriculum of many of the village evening classes 
which came into existence under that Act. Whilst the special agricultural classes were held, 
the total number of students in them varied in the different years from over four hundred to over 
eight hundred. 

In 1891-2 the County Council provided a number of lectures and demonstrations in dairying, 
farriery, and market-gardening. In subsequent years they have arranged different lectu es and 
instructors to give courses to teachers and others on such subjects as agricultural chemistry, botany, 
butter-making, horticulture (with special reference to cottagers’ gardening), farriery, the physiology 
of farm animals, injurious insects, care and management of farm animals, poultry-keeping, bee-keep- 
ing, &c. They have also borne the cost of annual competitions in such agricultural arts as ploughing, 
sheep-shearing, hedging and ditching, stacking and thatching, and they have established experimental 
demonstration field plots in various parts of the county. 

Agricultural co-operation has as yet been practically introduced into the county only at Silsoe, 
where, under the auspices of the Agricultural Organization Society, there have been formed the 
Clophill and District Agricultural Co-Operative Society, and the Clophill Agricultural Credit 
Society. Lord Lucas, who has recently succeeded his uncle Earl Cowper in the Bedfordshire estates 
of the latter, has exhibited a great deal of interest in these societies. The Bedfordshire Chamber of 
Agriculture some time ago appointed a sub-committee to make inquiries and report on agricultural 
co-operation, but nothing has yet been done by the committee. The chamber has also discussed 
the question of establishing a bacon factory. 

Bee-keeping has been stimulated in the county by the action of a local bee-keepers’ association. 
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HE earliest authentic account of the woodlands of Bedfordshire will be found in the 

Domesday Book,’ the extent belonging to each manor being estimated according to 

the mast or pannage available for the swine. It is only at Luton in the extreme 

south of the county that there is evidence of any very considerable amount of wood- 

land ; on that royal manor there was pannage for 2,050 swine. Apparently the 

next largest wood, sufficient for 1,000 swine, was at Cranfield on the borders of Buckinghamshire. 

But by far the greater number of the manors surveyed had either mere patches of woodland quite 

out of proportion to their size or in some cases none at all. For instance, nine out of the twenty- 

three manors of Nigel de Albengi had no wood entered to their share. William Spech held fourteen 

manors, and eight of them lacked woodland, though one of the latter, Eyworth, was large enough 

to have nine ploughs. Thirteen manors fell to Walter the Fleming, and seven of these were 

destitute of wood; while Langford, with sixteen ploughs and pasturage for 300 sheep, afforded 

pannage for only sixteen pigs. Biggleswade Hundred on the Cambridgeshire border was especially 

bare of timber. The only private park within the shire mentioned in Domesday was that of 

Hugh de Beauchamp at Stagsden on the western border, set apart for the beasts of venery or red 
deer (parchus ferarum silvaticarum).* 

It would be unsafe to draw any definite conclusions from the silence of Domesday on the 
subject, but it is probable that at the time of its compilation the area in Bedfordshire affected by the 
harassing forest laws did not extend beyond the hunting reserves of the royal demesne.? The 
successors of the Conqueror, however, and especially Henry I, soon recognized the financial possi- 
bilities involved in wider afforestation, and it is certain that the extension of the forest laws to lands 
outside the royal manors was prompted rather by need of revenue than mere solicitude for sport. 
Unfortunately only one fragment of the Pipe Rolls of Henry I remains to us, and but for the casual 
notices of a later time, and the evidence of a few charters, we have scant material for the detailed 
history of the administration of the forest law between 1086 and 1168. The main outlines, how- 
ever, are sufficiently clear ; in most of the counties in which royal hunting-reserves had existed in 
1086, enormous extensions, sometimes involving almost the entire area of the shire, were made by 
Henry I; these again had sometimes been allowed to lapse under Stephen, and were only revived 
when Henry II was firmly seated on the throne. 

As regards Bedfordshire, entries on Pipe Rolls* of Richard I inform us that Henry I had 
afforested part of the county, and a further entry on a Pipe Roll® of John may possibly suggest that 
the part affected lay south of the Ouse. This we should naturally expect, as extensions of the 
forest area often started from the nucleus afforded by some royal demesne, and in Bedfordshire 
the royal manors lay in a group along the southern border of the county. If the lost Pipe Rolls 
of Henry I were forthcoming, we might expect to meet with occasional entries of fines for 
offences within the Bedfordshire forest; in the extant roll of 1130 one only occurs that can 
probably be assigned to Bedfordshire. ‘Payn de Braose accounts for 100 marks of silver for his 
men who were charged in respect to the boars of the king.’ 


1 V.C.H. Beds, i. 
2 For the distinction between the beasts of venery and the beasts of the chase, see Cox, Royal Forests, 62, 


63 and c. iv. 
: 3 In this connexion may be noted the render of hound-money at Luton, Leighton, and Houghton. 
4 Ais, 2, 3 and 4 Beds and Bucks. 5 Ao y. 


6 This is a tentative explanation of the reference to the knights who were fined for hunting ‘in Bedefordscir 
citra aquam.’ The name Ouse does not occur on the Pipe Roll. 
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During the reign of Stephen it is possible’ that no rigorous attempt was made by the king to 
enforce the unpopular forest law within the county, but there is little available evidence. It is 
probable, however, that in Bedfordshire as in the rest of England during the anarchy the royal 
forests suffered grievous harm, and that Henry Plantagenet on his accession turned these forest 
trespasses to financial account. On the Pipe Roll of 13 Henry II are entered many fines in 
connexion with the pleas of Alan de Nevill. Some of these at least would seem to have resulted 
from forest cases, for in the only example where we are told the nature of the offence it was ‘de 
canibus,’ possibly for keeping unlawed hounds. Three years later there is specific mention of a 
forest eyre within the county: for the sheriff accounts for £21 3s. 6d. for wastes, assarts, and the 
pleas of the forest of Bedfordshire. From this time forward many of the Pipe Rolls of Henry II 
contain some allusion to Forest Pleas held in the county and the resulting fines. ‘The rolls for the 
twenty-second and twenty-third years are especially significant, and indicate clearly that to this king 
as to his grandfather the Forest Proceedings were an important aid to the raising of revenue. For 
example, in the earlier of these two rolls in Bedfordshire Walter de Caisneto is held responsible for 
as much as 150 marks ‘de Misericordia pro foresta,’ of which he pays £14 45. 8d. at once. Geoffrey 
Fitz William accounts for 100 marks and pays down 50, while Robert the son of Ralph the 
Forester owes 20 marks for a similar offence. And these are but a few examples from a long list. 
In the roll 23 Henry II, the sheriff accounts amongst other fines for £44 ‘de misericordia hominum 
et villarum quorum nomina et debita annotantur in xxij rotulo. In thesauro liberavit in xv talliis.’ 
It seems quite clear from the names of persons and vills recorded on the rolls that the forest 
law was in operation over a large portion of the county. But the financial necessities of the 
Crusader king were soon to give the harassed men of Bedford some relief, for while the Pipe 
Roll of Richard’s second year contains notices of the forest eyre of Geoffrey Fitz Peter and his 
fellows, a significant entry on the same roll informs us that the Barones of the county of Bedford 
accounted for £200 for the disafforestation of that part of the county of Bedford which King 
Henry I afforested, and of this a first instalment was paid to the amount of £53 16s. Next year a 
sum of £68 more was delivered to the royal treasury, but in the year following apparently nothing 
at all. Even in Richard’s seventh year a small sum was still owing, ‘super libertatibus,’ which may 
have formed part of this Bedfordshire liability. It would seem, however, that at the beginning of the 
reign of John the landowners of Bedfordshire had neglected to procure the confirmation of their 
charter by the new king, for among the amercements by Hugh de Nevill entered on the first Pipe 
Roll of his reign, we read of 30 marks imposed on the ‘knights residing in Bedfordshire because 
they have hunted in Bedfordshire this side the water before they showed the charter of their liberties.’ 
But of this amount £7 6s. 3d. was still returned as owing on the Pipe Roll three years afterwards. 
Soon after John’s accession also the vill of Harewud (Harrold) was fined 3 marks and Wahull 
(Odell) 20s. for similar forest offences, 

There can be little doubt that the religious houses of the shire had participated with the laity 
in the relaxations of the forest law bought from Richard, and this is proved in the case of Warden 
(St. Mary de Sartis) by a charter® granting them relief on their own lands from forest incidents, 
while for their trespasses on the king’s forest outside they were to make reasonable amends. 
Remissions again both to the Templars and Hospitallers are occasionally met with much earlier, while 
in the Pipe Roll 1 Richard I, when the sheriff accounted for 345. gd. for wastes, assarts, pleas, and 
purprestures in Bedfordshire the whole sum was remitted to the brethren of the hospital ‘ per 
libertatem carte Regis.’ 

By the reign of Henry III it is probable that the portion of Bedfordshire still afforested had 
shrunk to very small proportions, though the young king’s advisers ordered the inquisitors of assarts 
therein to send in a return of the forest clearings made since his first coronation.® But as late as 
the time of Edward II certain vills on the north-western borders of the shire were still, as noted 
below, within the metes of the king’s forest.” 

The annals of the important priory of Dunstable, founded by Henry I, contain several refer- 
ences to the timber of the county. In 1247 an agreement was drawn up between the canons and 
the town of Dunstable to the effect that the latter should have a court for their tenants in fee. 
This agreement contained a special clause as to ash trees. It was settled that the burgesses were 
not to plant ash trees save on their own soil ; and if they were planted on the common land of the 


"Stephen in his great Charter of Liberties issued after his coronation had pledged himself to grant 
universally the disafforestation of the extensions made by Henry I. But, as Mr. Round has shown with 
regard to Essex, the promise was not kept. Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. (New Ser.), 1897, iii, 38. 

* Cal. Chart. R. ii, 536. It may be noted here that the wood near Bedford belonging to this house was 
seriously wasted during the siege of Bedford Castle in the early years of Henry III, and compensation was 
accordingly granted by the crown. Close, 8 Hen. III, m. 6. 

* Pat. 3 Hen. III, m. 24. 1 See below. 
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town, the burgesses were to have no power to sell them.!! The priory purchased from Simon Fitz 
Wirnart, in 1262, part of the wood of Flitwick.! 

__ Inthe year 1285 the Statute of Winchester was passed, whereby all trees, underwood, and hedges 
within two hundred feet of any highway leading from town to town were to be cleared away, lest 
they should afford shelter to robbers. In the following year, the authorities of Dunstable Priory 
complied with these injunctions on their property, with the result that their wood of ‘ Bocwode,’ 
and their grove at Shortgrave had to be felled.% The canons, in 1291, purchased from 
John de la The the right to an annual delivery to them of eight cart-loads of wood from his wood 
in ‘West Cherlewude.’ # 

John de Pabenham the elder, in September, 1312, obtained licence from the king to inclose 
and empark his woods at Harrold, Carlton, and Wilden, in the county of Bedford, which are 
described as being within the metes of the king’s forest.’ These three parishes stretch out from the 
north-west boundary of the county adjoining Northamptonshire to within some five miles of 
Bedford. The forest district of the south-east of Northamptonshire must at this time have extended 
its bounds into the adjoining county. 

The Acts by which Henry VIII ‘dissolved the monasteries and seized the greater part of the 
church lands with their timber, and converted them to secular uses, dealt a severe blow to the woods 
in general.’ 16 

The new owners and crown tenants of monastic woodlands hastened, for the most part, to 
realize money by their sale, taking little or no thought for the future. It became necessary to 
safeguard the crown lands by special legislation, and in 1541 an Act was passed establishing a Court 
of General Surveyors of the King’s Lands. One of these officials was termed the master of the 
woods, without whose assent no wood sales on such estate could be made.” Among the Exchequer 
Accounts of 1541 and the years immediately following are particulars as to the appointment of 
commissioners to arrange wood sales on property lately pertaining to the priory of Dunstable in this 
county. Open proclamation of the sale of the timber or underwood to the highest bidder had to be 
made on the previous Sunday in the parish church nearest to the wood or coppice. 

In 1543 an Act was passed for the general preservation of woods, apart from those on crown 
lands, laying down stringent rules as to the leaving at least twelve ‘standrells’ or store trees to each 
acre of coppice when felled, and providing for the due fencing of coppices, to prevent injury to the 
stools by cattle, for so many years after felling.® This Act was confirmed and strengthened by 
Elizabeth in 1570. An Act at the close of the same reign enacted that if any idle person cut or 
spoil any wood, underwood, or standing tree, if they could not pay the penalty (6s. 8d. for each 
offence) of earlier legislation, they were to be whipped ; receivers of wood so cut, knowing it to be 
so, were to incur like penalties.” 

During Elizabeth’s reign various special commissions were issued to check the waste and spoil 
of woods in particular cases. A commission was appointed in 1569 to inquire as to woods on the 
manor of Copple-cum-Keone, parcel of the possessions of the crown.” In 1571 there were several 
such commissions for the county :—(1) for the repair of the lodge and palings of Combes Park 
alias the Park-in-the-Hole, in the honour of Ampthill ; (2) of Beckening Park, within the same 
honour ; (3) concerning the woods on the site of the priory of Newnham ; and (4) another commission 
respecting Combes Park.” 

A special commission was appointed in 1579 to report on the wood sales in all the queen’s 
manors in Bedfordshire.™ 

In 1583 inquiry was made after a like fashion as to the Bedfordshire woods called ‘ Howe- 
grove’ and ‘ Pydlywood’ ;* in 1592 a similar inquiry was instituted as to the Ampthill woods ; * 
in 1598, as to the queen’s woods of Steppingley, Ampthill, and Moggerhanger ;* and in the 
following year there was a further inquest as to the spoils of her majesty’s woods throughout the 
county.” 

in a preliminary survey of Bedfordshire, drawn up for the Board of Agriculture in 1794, two 
short sections are devoted to woodland, and the improvement of timber and underwood.*® From 
this report it appears that the improvement of woodland had been but little attempted in the county. 
The woods, or woodland, consisted chiefly of oak timber and any kinds of rude underwood that, by 


Ann, Mon. (Luard), iii, 173. 1 Ibid. 221. 

8 Ibid. 335. M Ibid. 371. 

Pat. 6 Edw. II, pt. i, m. 20. ® Brown, For. of Engl. (1883), 228. 
7 33 Hen. VIII, cap. 39. 8 35 Hen. VIII, cap. 17. 

19 33 Eliz. cap. 25, § 17. 0 43 Eliz. cap. 7. 

21 Exch. Spec. Com. Eliz. 334. ” Ibid. 335-8. 

3 Thid. 348. 4 Thid. 351. * Ibid. 375. 

6 Tbid. 368-9. 7" Ibid. 370. 


28 Thomas Stone, 4 General View of the Agric. of the County of Beds. (1794), 33-7: 
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chance, might spring up under it. Where underwood was sufficiently good to pay for felling, it was 
cut at about twelve or fourteen years’ growth. 

It was considered that the thin clay land to the north of the county, then let under 10s, an 
acre, was probably well adapted for the production of timber and underwood. 

More particular attention was paid to the somewhat insignificant amount of woodland in the 
county in the extended survey of Bedfordshire which was issued by the board in 1808.” This 
survey corrects the obviously wrong estimate of the return of 1794 as to the woodland, which was 
there stated to be 21,900 acres, by bringing it down to the much more modest estimate of 7,000 acres, 
or less thana third of the original statement. ‘The woods were chiefly to be found on the hills that 
extended from Ampthill towards Blunham, and after an interval of some miles they appeared again 
on the western side of the vale of Bedford at Holcot Marston, and thence were dispersed over much 
of the north-west of the county. Wood was very scarce in several places in the south and east of 
the county. The underwood and timber were usually felled late in the autumn, after fourteen years’ 
growth. The underwood consisted chiefly of hazel with a few ash poles ; it varied greatly in value, 
according to situation and soils, from 55. 84d. to £1 25, 10d. per acre per annum. 

A table supplied by the agent of the Duke of Bedford, based on the results of three woods on 
the Woburn estates, showed that they yielded an average gross product in timber, bark, and under- 
wood, of £1 8s. 1d. per acre; but it was thought that 20s. an acre of clear yearly value would be 
the right estimate for woods of an average quality. 

In the earlier report it was stated that the Earl of Upper Ossory and Mr. Francis Moore had, 
within the last twenty-five years, planted light sandy soil with trees in the western part of the 
county. ‘Their plantations consist chiefly of mixtures of the fir tribe ; and it appears, although in 
the outset ornament engaged a considerable share of their attention, that such plantations have 
turned out extremely profitable.” The Duke of Bedford was at that time (1794) planting many 
hundreds of acres of barren and waste land round Woburn Abbey, and Lord Carteret had raised 
some very ornamental plantations near his seat at Haynes. 

To these improvements, it was added, in 1808, that Lord St. John had planted much ground 
with ash, oak, &c., near Melchbourne. Small plantations of ash had been made at various places, 
as at Dunton, and there had also been a good deal of planting with coniferae on the hilly sands of 
Sandy Warren and Millbrook Warren. 

As parks are always more or less well wooded, no account of forestry or arboriculture would be 
complete without a brief reference to their nature or number. They have at no time been very 
numerous in Bedfordshire. At the present day there are only two deer-parks in the county, 
namely those of Woburn and Wrest. 

Woburn Park (Duke of Bedford) has an area of about 2,840 acres, but this includes about 
845 acres of plantations and woods, and the detached portion in Ridgmont parish, on the north-east. 
This fine park, beautifully wooded, and surrounded by an eight-foot brick wall, has no claims to 
antiquity ; it is not shown on any of the early maps. It is well stocked with about 1,050 fallow 
and 380 red deer, which are not kept separate. During the last ten years 666 acres have been 
newly planted on the Woburn estate, namely 494 acres with forest trees, 26 acres with game 
coverts, and 152 acres with ornamental trees.*° 

Wrest Park (Earl Cowper), in Silsoe parish, of 442 acres, though surrounding an ancestral seat 
of the Greys, does not appear on the old maps of the county. The park had probably fallen into 
disuse by Elizabethan days, for there was an ancient park at Wrest; Roger de Grey was called 
upon in 1330 to answer on what warrant he held a park on that manor.*! It is fenced in with walls 
of sandstone. There are good clumps of old trees, particularly oak, but the chief feature of the park 
is the avenues of fine elm trees. The acreage of the whole park is 756 acres, 1 rood, 29 poles, and 
of the deer park 421 acres, 1 rood, 8 poles. It is stocked with 220 head of fallow deer. The little 
planting that has been done on this estate during recent years has been for landscape effects, or as 
game coverts.” 


Some consideration must also be given to deerless parks, and to others that have ceased 
to exist. 

Flitwick Park (Major J. H. Brooks) is of small extent (28 acres, 1 rood), but picturesque and 
well wooded. ‘The late Mr, Brooks introduced about fifty fallow deer here in the early forties ot 
last century, but they were discontinued in 1867. Between 1867 and 1894 Major Brooks added 
several plantations of coniferae to this estate. The Corsican pine (Pinus Jaricis) has done very well at 
Flitwick.** This park, a little to the south of Ampthill, is marked on Saxton’s survey of 1576. 


Thomas Batchelor, General View of the Agric. of the County of Beds. (1808), 460-9. 


From information kindly supplied by Mr. C. P. Hall, agent to his grace the Duke of Bedford. 
5} Quo Warr. R. 45. 


From information kindly supplied by the Wrest Park estate office. 
From information kindly supplied by Major Brooks. 
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Ampthill Park (Duke of Bedford) is now of comparatively small area, but it is of great beauty 
and includes some very grand old oak trees. Two of them have attained to a girth of 36 ft. At 
the garden front of the house is a singularly fine avenue of limes. The parks which were attached to 
the manor and castle of Ampthill were in the hands of the crown early in the sixteenth century 
and formed into an honour by Act of Parliament. Saxton’s map of 1576 shows not only the great 
park of Ampthill, but a cluster of eight smaller parks in the immediate neighbourhood. A Parlia- 
mentary Survey of Ampthill Park taken in 1653 mentions 287 oaks as being hollow and unfit for 
navy purposes.** Their very decay spared them for picturesque effect. Robert earl of Elgin in 
May, 1664, obtained a grant trom Charles II of 100 trees growing in Ampthill Park, in order to 
impale some part of it for red deer.*® 

The park of Houghton Conquest, which is only separated from that of Ampthill by the 
high road, was also formerly held under the crown. It was granted in fee to Lord Bruce 
in 1630, and passed by purchase to the Bedford family in 1738. This was an ancient park, 
and known for some time as Dame Ellensbury Park. Eleanor Lady St. Amand held this 
manor and park in dower in the time of Henry V, and in 1415 petitioned Parliament against 
Lord Grey of Ruthven for having violently broken into her park, destroyed hares and coneys, 
and committed other outrages.** 

Brogborough and Beckering, two small parks in Ridgmont parish, are both shown in the map 
of 1576. The latter long ago disappeared ; the former is marked on the map that accompanies the 
agricultural survey of 1808. 

On the north-western boundary of the county is the finely-wooded park surrounding Turvey 
House, inclosing about 150 acres, and extending to the Ouse. It is doubtful, however, if this 
park occupies any of the ground shown as Turvey Park in the 1576 map. As long ago as 1297 
William Mordaunt obtained the royal licence to inclose a park at Turvey.*” 

The licensing of parks at Harrold, Carlton, and Wilden, in the north-west of the county, in 
1313, has already been mentioned. The site of the first of these lies about two miles in the north- 
west of the little market town of Harrold, close to the Northamptonshire border, and is known as 
Park Wood. Harrold Park is marked on both Saxton’s and Speed’s maps. 

Melchbourne Hall (Lord St. John), in the north of the county, is surrounded by a park and 
woods of about 350 acres. About 12 acres have been recently planted with ash for use on the 
estate. Here was a preceptory of the Knights Hospitallers ; Leland, writing of it in 1538, states 
that it had ‘ goodly gardens, orchards, and ponds, and a parke thereby.’ * 

Moggerhanger Park (Col. Algernon Mercer), in Blunham parish, goes back to at least Elizabethan 
days ; it is of no great size, but particularly picturesque and thickly wooded. 

Haynes Park (Francis John Thynne, esq.), about four miles to the east of Ampthill, is another 
of the large parks of the county, embracing 521 acres, 3 roods, 5 poles; but it has been divided into 
several closes. It is finely timbered in parts. 

Southill Park (Samuel Whitbread, esq.), some four miles to the east of Haynes, is the third 
largest park of the county, and remarkably well wooded. Its acreage is 921 acres, 3 roods, 13 poles ; of 
which upwards of 300 acresis woodland and plantation. There has not been any serious planting within 
the precincts of the park of late years, beyond a few ornamental trees, such as cedars, planes, 
Douglas firs, and a few other coniferae. Immediately outside the park, namely on Rowney Great 
Warren, locally known as ‘The Plain,’ a few acres of larch and Scotch fir have been planted. 
A good attempt has been made to inclose the park with a holly fence in lieu of the present pale 
fence ; a portion of this has been fairly well established. One of the remarkable features of the 
park is the avenue of cedars which forms part of the carriage drive known as ‘ Cedar Drive.’ 
Several of these trees are of remarkably large dimensions, and are acknowledged to be amongst 
the finest in the country. The following are the measurements of three :— 


Girth at 4 ft. 6 in. Height Greatest Spread 
A. 17 ft. 6 in. 80 ft. 80 ft. 
B. 18 ft. 70 ft. 121 ft. 
Cc. 18 ft. gin. 80 ft. 115 ft. 


Close to Luton, in the extreme south of the county, are two large parks. Luton Hoo Park 
(F. Gerard Leigh, esq.), the second largest in the county, covers 1,670 acres ; its well-wooded area 
is watered by the River Lea. To the west of the town is Stockwood Park (Francis Crawley, esq.), 


“ Tysons, Beds. 39. % Cal. S.P. Dom. 1663-4, p. 585 (50). 
8 Par), R. iv, 92-3. ~  # Collins, Peerage, iii, 310. 

38 Lysons, Beds. 116. 

® From information kindly supplied by Mr. G. T. Fields-Clarke, Mr. Whitbread’s agent. 
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which comprises nearly 300 acres ; it was laid out in 1740, and includes some magnificent oak and 
chestnut trees. 

According to the official Agricultural Returns, there were 12,027 acres of woodland in Bedford- 
shire in 1891, excepting plantations ; 243 acres had been newly planted since 1881, giving a total 
for the county of 12,270 acres. The increase between 1891 and 1895 was inconsiderable, the 
total] of woods and plantations being there given as 12,542. The return made on 5 June, 1905, shows 
a fair increase during the decade, denoting that Bedfordshire has some share in the recent revived 
attention given to arboriculture. ‘The total of woodlands for the county now reaches 13,313 acres. 
It is divided in the return into coppice 3,562, plantations 492, and other woods 9,259. By coppice is 
meant woods that are cut over periodically and reproduce themselves naturally by stool shoots, 
whilst plantation here signifies land planted or replanted within the last ten years. 
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HE county of Bedford is remarkable in the history of education in that in ancient 
times it is a striking example of the generality and ubiquity of the provision for 
secondary education, while in modern times it is an even more striking example of the 
tendency to concentration of educational institutions in a few great centres, and 
presents us with the one undoubted specimen of a town which has grown on a school. 

Modern Bedford is simply the creation of Bedford Grammar School and of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners. The commissioners with a wave of their pen rescued the original gift of 134 acres 
of meadow land, which had developed into a populous centre, ten times more populous than the 
town for the benefit of whose school it had been given, from the pauperizing misapplication to 
which it had for a century been subjected, and restored the bulk of it to its original purpose of 
education. Fortunately when its great revenues were set free to fulfil their original purpose 
the school fell under the sway of a man who was energy incarnate. In ten years the town was 
revolutionized. The population was almost stationary, the value of property was rather diminishing 
than increasing. But when the scheme under the Endowed Schools Act, approved by Queen Victoria 
in Council on 4 August, 1873, had set free ten-elevenths of £30,000 a year for the purposes 
of education, for which it was intended, had given the original grammar school for the first time 
an adequate proportion of this income, and had made proper provision for the commercial 
school, for the high school for girls, and the modern school for girls, besides free elementary 
schools for the whole population, and had thrown open the privileges thus afforded on equal terms 
to all who chose to live in the town, a transformation scene took place. Under Mr. James Surtees 
Phillpotts the grammar school rapidly rose in public estimation. It dawned on the retired officers 
and Indian civilians, with families still growing and incomes diminished, that here, within 50 miles 
of Charing Cross, they could find cheap and pleasant habitations, and a public school education for 
£9 to 12 a year for their sons, and high school education for their daughters at the same price. 
They therefore flocked to Bedford. ‘The grammar school grew from 270 boys to 800. The over- 
flow filled the commercial school, converted into a ‘modern school,’ which follows (too closely) in 
the steps, and indeed, endeavours to rival the grammar school at lower fees. The daughters have 
filled the high school and the modern school for girls with almost equal numbers. ‘Their success 
has led to that of the Bedford County School, while private schools innumerable prepare the children 
for the struggle for scholarships and the demands of the secondary schools. ‘Trade followed in the 
train of the school, and now there is no busier, no more prosperous, no pleasanter town in England 
than this unique town which is built upon a school. The figures are startling. The population, 
which increased only by 1,800 between 1851 and 1861, increased by double that amount from 
1871 to 1881, and, when the influence of the scheme was fully felt, by four times that amount 
between 1881 and 1891, and again between 1891 and 1901. So that a population of 11,693 in 
1851, of 16,551 in 1871 had become a population of 28,023 in 1891 and of 35,144 in 1901. 

Besides the school at Bedford, mentioned about 1150, and the antiquity of which is fully 
discussed later, there was a school in the early twelfth century at Dunstable before the foundation 
of the Augustinian Priory, and the modern Ashton Grammar School there ranked next to Bedford. 

The only other secondary school in the county, of quite a different type, is the county school at 
Luton, the growth of which town has been as rapid and as recent as that of Bedford. Luton School 
only dates from 1904, but in the 16th century one may be strongly suspected there, though no 
evidence is forthcoming, in connexion with the Trinity Gild. 

At the Augustinian Priory of Bushmead it seems to have been intended at one time to set up 
a real grammar school for boarders, apparently by way of making money to pay the convent’s debts. 
On 15 July, 1332, Bishop Burghersh granted licence’ to Richard of Stokton, the elder, that for 
two years he might take at the said house of Bushmead 60 boys, to teach them the science of 
grammar. Whether this school was ever set up, whether, if so, the number of 60 was ever 


1 Linc. Epis. Reg. Burghersh, m. 2464 
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realized, and how long, if at all, it lasted is unknown. Nothing more is heard of it. The priory 
was a very small one, consisting seemingly of a prior and three canons, with a total income, in 1291, 
of £25 135. 7d., and in 1535, of £71 odd. 

There are the usual allegations of schools in connexion with the monastic houses. But they 
do not seem to have much substance in support. 

The statement that Bishop Hugh de Avalon of Lincoln (1186-1200) sent a boy to Elstow Nun- 
nery near to Bedford to learn his letters* has led to the idea that a school existed at this monastery.® 
It is, however, well known that Elstow and other nunneries were allowed to board children,* but 
such a practice would imply nothing more than the existence of a nursery or infants’ school. A 
nunnery could not of course keep a grammar school for boys, and the nuns themselves probably 
did not know Latin.® 

Among the secular clergy we find specific evidence of schools, besides that at Bedford, at 
Tempsford and Houghton Regis. 

Houghton Regis was, as has been seen, the royal manor and parish out of which Dunstable 
was carved. Its school, or at least the endowment of its school, was so far as we know of com- 
paratively recent date. It is, like Bedford, one of the instances of the growth of the wealth and 
importance of commercial men and the supersession of the successful clerics by the successful 
merchants as the founders or endowers of schools. According to the certificates of the Chantry 
Commissioners the school was part of a complete foundation of three or two chantry priests under 
the will of William Dyve or Dive, mercer of London. ‘The two accounts given by the two sets 
of Chantry Commissioners under the Acts of Henry VIII and Edward VI respectively are a little 
difficult to reconcile. The first says ® 


Tue ParysHe or Houcuton Recs 


The chauntrye of Houghton Regis : fownded by William Dyue of London, Mercer, wiche haithe 
no perpetuytie, but att Wille, to the entente to fynde a Preiste to synge within the seid churche of 
Houghton, And teche 6 poore childeren. 

Also to be given to another preiste to singe for the seid William Dyue, and other in the manour 
of one Lues Dyue Esquier, within the chapell of Sawell. 

And also certeyne other monye to be bestowed to diuerse poore people at the obittes kepte for 
the seid William Dyue, and Also certeine other monye to the helpe of diuerse poore people whan 
the Kinges majestie shalle chaunce to have anye 15 graunted, Whiche are not able of theme selves 
to paie Redilye, Whiche is nowe imploied and bestowed (as the feofers affirme ky theire othes) ; 
Accordinge to the laste Wille of the seid William. 

This Chauntrie haithe no foundacione, but there is one preiste singethe for the soule of the seid 
William Dyue, in the seid churche of Houghton Regis, Accordinge to the Wille of the seid William. 
Also An other Preiste haithe 40s. to singe Masse for the seid William in the chapell of Sawell within 
the manour of the seid Lues Dyue, Whiche Hamelecte of Sawell is within the parishe aforeseid : 
And the seid Preiste Hathe this Stipende to singe masse in Wynter only for the ease of the seid 
Hamelecte, Whiche is A myle and more frome the seid parishe churche; And ther be within 
the seid parishe of Houghton 280 houselynge people. 

The seid Chauntrie is of the yearelye value of £20 16s. 5¢. Wherof [reprises] £6 45. 12d. 

And so Remayneth, With £11 64. 8d. for the seid preistes Wages, and money Distributed to the 
poore folkes, £14 125. 34d. 

There is neither Goodes, Catalles, Ornamentes, Juelles, apperteninge to the seid chauntrie ; 
for the chalice and other necessaries are fownde by the parishioners of the seid churche. 


The second ‘certifycat’’ of ‘Sir John Saynt John, knyght, Sir Thomas Rotheram, knyght, 
and William Smyth, gent., commyssyoners within the countie of Bedford,’ gives the value of 
the lands at £20 12s, 2d., with deductions of 455. 54d., which brought the net income to 
£16 8s. 644. 


Money payd to dyuers pore folkes of the Town of Hoghton aforesaid in ayde of the 15, by 
yere, 205, 

Money payd to John Covper for teaching of 6 pore Folkes children there by yere, 26s. 8d. 
Memorandum that all the landes aforesayd were put in Feffement by Wylliam Dyue, Citezen and 
Mercer of London, in the yere of our lord God, 1515, to the intent that the said Feoffees shold per- 
ceyve and take the profettes of the landes and tenementes aforesaid, and there with to Fynde 2 prestes : 


? Magna Vita $. Hugonis (Rolls Ser.), 146. ° Cf V.C H. Beds. i, 350. 

‘ Linc. Epis. Reg. Gynwell, ii, 139 d. ; ibid. Repingdon, 229 d. 

* In 1357 the nuns of Elstow were ordered to talk French among themselves instead presumably of 
English. Ibid. Buckingham, ii, 343. 

* Leach, Eng/. Schools at the Reformation, 17, from Chant. Cert. 4. 

7 Ibid. 19, from Chant. Cert. 1, fol. 33. 
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the one to syng in Houghton, and the other to syng in a chapell at Sewell in the said paryshe of 
Houghton, and to kepe yerely 2 obites for the sayd William, and also to pay yerely to a prest to teche 
6 of the poore men’s children of Houghton aforesaid, and the sayd prest to haue for his syngyng in 
the said Churche of Houghton, £6 a yere ouer and besydes 26s. 8d. for the teachyng of the sayd 6 
poore children, vnto the end and terme of 99 yeres. And if the said feoffees could obtayn the 
Kynges letters patentes of lycence to mortmayn the sayd landes and tenementes, that then to contynue 
for euer ; if not, that then within six or seuen yere of the end of the sayd 99 yeres the sayd feoffees 
to make sale of the said landes and tenementes, and the money therof comyng, to be bestowed as her- 
after is declared; that is to say, the third parte therof to be bestowed by the churchwardens of 
Houghton aforsayd and by the said Feoffes, vppon Ornamentes most necessary for the sayd churche 
of Houghton and reparacyons of the same. One other parte to be bestowed by the said Wardens and 
Feoffees vpon mendyng of a certen high way called Pynder’s Hill, and of poore folke and poore May- 
dens’ marriages wythin the sayd parishe of Houghton, And the other parte to be delyuered to the 
Abbesse and Generall confessors of Syon, as in the sayd last wyll remaynyng at large doth apere. 

_ _ Also John Couper is incumbent there, of the age of 40 yeres, but meanely lerned, and teacheth 
six poore children, and hath for his stipend 26s. 8d. as is aforesayd. 


A third certificate ® finds the lands to be worth net £18 115. 84d., and that John Couper ‘of 
the age of 50 yeres’ is ‘lerned’ and ‘hath no other lyving but for teaching of 6 pore children. . . 
26s. 8d. and his stipend of the sayd chauntry which is by yere £6.’ It adds ‘continuatur schola 
with the wages of £6 quousque.’ 

Accordingly, a warrant by Sir Walter Mildmay and Robert Kelway, 20 July, 1548, to the 
auditor and receiver of the revenues of the court of Augmentations in Bedfordshire, finding that ‘A 
grammar scole hath been contynnuallie kept in Howghton with the revenues of landes and tene- 
mentes geven and appoynted to the fyndyng of a chauntrie priest there and that the scole master 
there hath had for his wages yerelie £6,’ directed that ‘The saide grammar scole in Houghton afore- 
saide shall contynue and that John Cowper, scolemaster there, shall have and enjoye the rome of 
scholemaster there and shall have for his wages yerelie £6,’ and the receiver and auditor were 
required to pay the same accordingly. . 

The Ministers’ Accounts,*? however, show that instead of continuing the payments as wages of 
the schoolmaster, gua schoolmaster, and so continuing the school as directed by the warrant, the 
payment was put under the head of pensions, and was treated like the ordinary pensions of chantry 
priests whose chantries were abolished, and the amount paid was not as directed by the warrant, £6 
a year as master, but the whole sum of £7 6s. 8d. was paid ‘in annual pension to the late incum- 
bent of the chantry of Houghton Regis and schoolmaster there to the same assigned by warrant of 
Walter Myldmay, Knight, for the continuance of the allowance of the same pension until it shall have. 
been otherwise decreed by the Council of the Court.’ 

The result was that the pension was duly paid down to 2-3 Philip and Mary, 1555, and after 
that year ceased altogether. It is possible that Cowper died, though it may be that the payment 
was simply stopped, as most of the other payments to schoolmasters were, on the fusion of the Court 
of Augmentations with the Court of Exchequer under Mary. But in other cases, when such orders 
were made for the continuance of schools, and the payment was made under the heading of annui- 
ties to schoolmasters, &cc., it was continued to the recipient’s successor in office, and if stopped on 
the abolition of the Court of Augmentations, was revived by decree of the Exchequer Court, some- 
times under Mary herself, more generally under Elizabeth. In this case the finding was no doubt 
unduly favourable to the school, as the actual school stipend was only £1 6s. 8d., and the rest was 
chantry stipend. But the effect of going back on the warrant was that Houghton School ceased to 
exist in 1555, after a short life of forty years, and was never revived. A later foundation at Hough- 
ton Regis by Thomas Whitehead, a native of the place, head master of Repton School in 1621, 
seems to have been elementary only. 

At Tempsford,” as the result of an arbitration in a dispute about lands given for a chantry, it 
was settled 20 June, 1517, that the chantry-priest should be appointed by the heirs of Thomas 
Bulle and the churchwardens, and should keep a free grammar school, taking nothing for his 
teaching. This school ceased on the dissolution of chantries, the school not being part of the 
original foundation of the chantry. 

From 1555 there was only one, or perhaps two, other secondary schools in Bedfordshire 
besides that of Bedford, and these disappeared or were degraded, so that, after the Reformation, the 
school supply was worse than it had been in the twelfth century; a startling result, truly, of the 
action of the Tudor sovereigns, with their loud professions of zeal for education and their reputation 
as school founders. 


8 Leach, Engi. Schools at the Reformation, 21 from Chant. Cert. 2, fol. 3. 
® Land Rev. Rec. Accts. (P.R.O.), bdle. 96, 2-3 Edw. VI, m. 61. 
W Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. viii, App. 262. 
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BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


In nine cases out of ten, grammar schools reputed to be foundations of King Henry VIII, or 
any of his children who succeeded him on the throne, will be found to have existed before—in many 
cases centuries before. 

Bedford Grammar School is a striking example of this. Four hundred years before the days of 
William ‘Harpur’ and Alice his wife, its reputed founders under Queen Elizabeth, two hundred 
years before the beginning even of New College, Oxford, on which Edward VI by charter conferred 
the appointment of the master, whom Harper afterwards endowed, there is evidence of the existence 
of Bedford School. It is evidence, too, of a kind which suggests that the school was then ancient, 
and existed probably before the Conquest, or, at all events, before the great record of the Conquest, 
the Domesday Book of 1086. As such the writer ventured to claim it in a chronological table of the 
schools mentioned in the still extant chantry certificates.!_ But let no one therefore proceed to claim 
Bedford as ‘ our oldest school,’ for it is not. ‘There is no direct evidence of the existence of Bedford 
School before the Conquest, whereas, to mention no more, there is direct evidence of the existence 
of Warwick School in the days of Edward the Confessor, York School in the days of Archbishop 
Egbert in 735, and of a school in Kent, which cannot be other than Canterbury School, in 
the days of King Edwin a hundred years before that. 

Suffice it for the antiquity of Bedford that its existence is demonstrated in a copy of a 
document of the twelfth century, preserved in writing of the fifteenth century, which brings 
it into connexion with the Collegiate Church of St. Paul, Bedford, which ceased to exist about 
the year 1162. The document in question is a writ which runs, when translated from its 
original Latin, thus :-— 


To all the sons of holy Mother Church, Nicholas, Archdeacon of Bedford, greeting. Know 
ye all that the chapel of St. Mary of Bedford with the tithes of Hordelhide and Bedford School 
(séolas? Bed.), which I have held for some time (a/iguamdiu) with the consent of my fellow- 
canons, I confess to be of the right and appurtenant to St. Paul’s Church, Bedford. And therefore I 
have voluntarily resigned it to Auger, Prior, and the convent of canons regular of that church: before 
these witnesses : 


But in the chartulapy® of the canons regular of Newnham Priory, in which this document 
occurs, ‘these witnesses’ are not named. 

We are fortunately able to fix pretty closely the date of this undated deed by what is known 
of Archdeacon Nicholas himself. In the library of Lincoln Cathedral is an ancient Bible,‘ pre- 
served in its original oaken boards, and inscribed in it is, ‘ Nicholas, canon and archdeacon, gave this 
_ book (bib/tathecam) in two volumes to St. Mary’s, Lincoln.’ The donor was probably our Nicholas, 

archdeacon of Bedford. The first volume, which alone is now extant, contains towards the end 
(p. 203) an obituary or list of death-days of persons whose anniversaries were celebrated in the 
cathedral church of St. Mary of Lincoln. On 31 March is entered the obit of ‘Nicholas, arch- 

- deacon of Bedford, who gave St. Mary amissal and gilt chalice and [a set of} priests’ vestments.’ A 
page or two later this Bible contains® a list of canons, then fifty-six in number, which Canon 
Wordsworth places in 1184, and it does not contain our archdeacon, but does contain ‘ Laurence 
archdeacon,’ who was archdeacon of Bedford. Nicholas therefore was dead by 1184. On the 
other hand, Archdeacon Nicholas does not appear in the division of the Psalter among the then forty- 
four canons, dated in 1145.° Nicholas must therefore have been appointed archdeacon between that 
year and about 1156, when he witnessed” the foundation deed of Chicksands Priory. 

In investigating the purport of Nicholas’s deed we may be able to fix its date a little more 
closely. But the question at once arises, ‘Why did the archdeacon of Bedford say that Bedford 
School was a right or property of St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, and was resigned to the prior and 
canons regular of that church, and who were they?’ Thereby hangs a tale which is vital to 
the whole history of early schools. The answer to the question is that St. Paul’s was originally a 


A. F. Leach, Eng/. Schools at the Reformation, pt. i, 89, pt. ii, 322. 

* The plural is generally used for a single school up to about 1450. 

* Newenham Cart. Harl. MS. 3656, fol. 94 (88 pencil). ‘Recognicio quod decime de Hordelhide et scole 

, Bed. sunt de jure ecclesie S. Pauli Bed.—Universis $.M. ecclesie filiis Nicholaus Archidiaconus Bedfordensis 

salutem. Noverit universitas vestra quod capellam S. Marie de Bedfordia cum decimis de Hordelhida et 
scolas Bed. quas ego aliquamdiu assensu concanonicorum meorum in manu habui confiteor esse de jure et per- 
tinencia ecclesie S, Pauli Bed. Et ideo eas Augerio Priori et conventui canonicorum regularium eiusdem 
ecclesie sponte mea resignavi.’ 

* Christopher Wordsworth, Linc. Cath. Statutes, pt. ii, ccxxxiv and 787. 

® Ibid. 793. ° Ibid. 789. "VCH, Beds. i, 313. 
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collegiate church of secular canons, and had, as such, the duty of maintaining a grammar school 
as part of its foundation, and this church was being broken up and handed over, with its school, to 
the regular canons of Newnham. 

In Domesday Book we find St. Paul’s Church mentioned several times. Bedford, we are told, 
‘defended itself,’ or, in other words, was assessed, ‘in the time of King Edward as half a hundred 
and does so now, for our purposes by land or water (‘in expeditione et in navibus’),’ a strong testi- 
mony, by the way, to the relative unimportance of the town, seeing that the borough of Hertford 
was assessed at ten hundreds. ‘The land of the town’ was never, the record says, 


hidated (divided into hides) and is not now, except one hide which used to lie in the church of 
St. Paul’s as charity property (i# e/emosina) in the time of King Edward and does now by rights. But 
Bishop Remigius took it from the charity of St. Paul’s, unjustly, as men say, and now holds it and its 
appurtenances. It is worth roos. 


In accordance with this finding, under the heading of ‘the bishop of Lincoln’s land’ is included 
‘the church of Bedford with its belongings valued at 100s.? Then, last but one on the list 
of the ecclesiastical landholders of the county, after ‘the canons of London,’ come ‘number 13, the 
canons of Bedford.” In the body of the document, after ‘the Land of St. Paul of London,’ comes 
{‘the Land] of S. Paul of Bedeford.’ Under this we find 


Osmund canon of St. Paul’s of Bedford holds in Bidenham (now Biddenham) of the king 3 virgates 

. worth ros. This land Leviet the priest held as charity (ia e/emosina) of King Edward, and after- 
wards of King William, which priest at death gave to the church of St. Paul 1 virgate of this land. 
Ralph Tailgebosc added two other virgates to the same church as charity. In the same vill Canon 
Ansfrid holds one virgate worth 3s. This land Morwen held and could sell to whom he® wished. 
This land Ralph Tailgebosc assigned as charity to the church of St. Paul. 


The first entry in Domesday Book is no doubt the authority on which Leland in the time of 
Henry VIII based his statement that ‘St. Paul’s is the principal church of the townand was before the 
Conquest, a College of prebendaris. “The prebendaris had their houses about the circuit of St. Paul’s, 
of the which the names of two prebends remain and houses belonging to them, tho’ their staules be 
in Lincoln.’ By this he meant that it was a collegiate church such as St. George’s, Windsor, 
and Westminster Abbey are now; colleges of secular canons having not only their common or 
capitular estate, as our modern canons of Windsor and Westminster have, but also each his separate 
estate or prebend. But it is by no means certain that Leland is right. It is, of course, clear that 
St. Paul’s existed before the Conquest, since it held land as a charitable endowment in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, and that the church was collegiate, as the hide of land in Bedford taken away 
by the bishop of Lincoln was a larger endowment than that of a single priest. But the Biddenham 
estate held by canons Osmund and Ansfrid was given partly by Leviet the priest, partly by Ralph 
Taillebois, who was sheriff of Bedfordshire after the Conquest. So that, though, to speak in 
terms of modern law, one virgate was already in mortmain in Edward the Confessor’s time, it 
was not part of the endowment of St. Paul’s, but part of the endowment of one who was 
probably the parish priest at Biddenham, and was only given to St. Paul’s by his will. Thus the two 
prebends of Biddenham were a post-Conquest endowment. 

The canons of St. Paul’s held land in Harrowden in common. Under the ‘lands of the 
Countess Judith,’ the Conqueror’s niece, wife of Earl Waltheof, we find— 


In Hergentone [now Harrowden] the canons of Bedford hold 3 hides of the countess . . . worth 
30s., when received 205., in the time of King Edward 40s. This land Azelin, a man of Earl Tosti 
{King Harold’s brother] held. He could not assign or sell without leave of him who held Canceston 
[Kempston] the countess’ manor. 


Presumably before the Conquest the canons of St. Paul’s, Bedford, were canons only and not 
prebendaries ; they shared, that is, in common estates and had not separate estates. 

Remigius, who removed the see of the vast diocese in which Bedford was from the Oxfordshire 
Dorchester to Lincoln, apparently despised Bedford as much as he did Dorchester, which he makes 
the king William Rufus in 1090 speak disrespectfully of in the Lincoln foundation charter as being 
‘unfit and obscure.’® The foundation charter of Lincoln, about four years earlier than Domes- 
day Book, includes ‘the church of 5t. Mary in Bedford and a hide of land, and a mill with its 
appurtenances, and another hide in Fort with one virgate.’ ‘This was afterwards carved into two 
prebends, Bedford Major or Bedford St. Mary or Bedford-cum-Kyrkeby, and Bedford Minor 

® Or ‘she.’ Morwen, or-Morwenna, is a female name. 

9¢Which see of Lincoln,’ he says, ‘incompetenter ac satis obscure in Dorchaecastra antiquitus posita 
Tuerat.’ 
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or Bedford Verd (perhaps a corruption of Fort). The archdeacon of Bedford, who ranked fifth 
among the archdeacons of Lincoln diocese, also had his stall in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Hardly, however, had St. Paul’s acquired new prebends to make up for those taken away by 
Remigius than it was again despoiled for the benefit of the regular or Augustinian canons. These 
canons were a new order who lived under a rule which professed to be derived from St. Augustine 
of Hippo, the author of the famous ‘City of God,’ and was intermediate between the monkish 
rule of St. Benedict and the rule of the secular canons. They were less strict than the Bene- 
dictines in that they were not supposed to be confined to a cloister, but might go out into the 
world and hold livings; but they were stricter than the canons secular in that they did not live in 
separate houses or have separate prebends or estates, but lived in a cloister, slept in a common 
dormitory, dined in a common hall, and lived a common life on common estates. They were the 
fashionable order from the reign of Henry I to the reign of Henry III; and at one time bade fair 
to oust the secular clergy altogether. 

Thus all over England secular canons were displaced to make way for the Augustinians. As in 
the days of Dunstan they had been displaced from Winchester and Worcester cathedrals to make way 
for the Benedictines, so now at Waltham, at Christchurch, Hampshire, at St. Frideswide’s (after- 
wards Christ Church), Oxford, at Derby, at Leicester, at Carlisle, they were put out to make 
room for the canons regular. 

In a general charter,!° summing up the results of many particular charters, the founder of 
Newnham Priory, Simon of Beauchamp, gives his reasons for ousting the secular to make way for 
the regular canons : 


Wise men, especially religious men, frequently dealing with me about the health of my soul and that 
of my ancestors, among other health-giving counsels have exhorted and counselled me to convert the 
prebends of St. Paul Bedford with all their belongings, which the canons called secular held of the 
gift and grant of my predecessors, to a richer reverence of divine worship and the honour of pure 
religion ; and assenting to their advice and exhortations, which I thought healthful, I have granted 
all the prebends of the church with all their appurtenances and liberties to regular canons in pure 
and perpetual alms free from all secular service. So with the assent of King Henry II, Pope 
Alexander III, Thomas the martyr archbishop of Canterbury, and Bishop Robert of Lincoln 


he had ordered that as the secular canons died off the regular canons should succeed to their places 
and as God’s servants possess them for ever. 
He then proceeds to confirm St. Paul’s and twelve other neighbouring churches and tithes : 


And besides these, six virgates of land in Goldington which were part of the prebends of William, 
Philip and Gilbert ; three hides in Harrold which were part of the prebends of Richard and Ralph ; 
a hide in Ford, part of the prebend of Philip and Gilbert ; and half a hide in Renhall (Renhold), 
part of the prebend of Archdeacon Nicholas, 


This deed was witnessed by ‘William Earl of Essex his brother,’ i.e. half-brother, a fact which 
fixes it as after 1169 when William succeeded to the earldom, while unless the reference to 
Thomas Becket as the martyr is an interpretation of the later scribe that reference shows that it 
is later than 1170. 

The confirmation charter of Henry II granted that the prebends of Bedford should ‘on the 
departure of the secular canons dwelling there pass to the use of the canons regular who are estab- 
lished there by my consent on the petition of Simon Beauchamp and his mother Rohesia.’ 

The actual foundation of Newnham was considerably earlier than the charter quoted. It has 
been stated that this priory ” was founded in 1166 and William appointed the first prior in that year. 
But William was not in fact the first prior. It seems to have been overlooked that the priory was 
first founded not at Newnham but at Bedford itself, and the chartulary contains several records which 
speak of the prior and canons of St. Paul’s, Bedford. Thus the Countess Roys or Rohesia, Simon 
Beauchamp’s mother, whom Leland calls, but seemingly erroneously, the founder, granted * a virgate 
in Colworth (Colworth Sharnbrook) ‘to the church of St. Paul’s Bedford and the canons regular 
there,’ and another grant of half a virgate in Goldington is to the same effect. In 1160 there was a 
‘composition ? between the convent of St. Mary’s Church Merton and the convent of St. Paul’s 
Church Bedford’ about the tithes of Hunsdon (Hunesdune) witnessed by our archdeacon, Nicholas. 
The priory indeed was colonized from Merton, as there is an elaborate further composition * be- 
tween Priors William (of Merton) and Aucherius (of Bedford) which gives notice that ‘we, the 
canons of Merton church, exact no subjection or obedience from Bedford church, though it was by 
our labour and care that, God’s grace aiding, it took the beginning of religion and was promoted to 
the condition of good life.’ Another deed which is dated as early as 4 May 11607 settles a con- 


® Harl. MS. 3656, fol. 18. "Cf. V.C.H. Beds. i, 377-81. ™ Harl. MS. 3656, fol. 2 
8 Ibid. fol. 703. M Thid. fol. 71. 8 Thid. fol. oe sei 
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troversy between the church of St. Paul, Bedford, and ‘the church of St. Peter of the same town, 
which is a possession of Merton ’—hence the name of St. Peter Merton, which got corrupted into 
Martin, and then to Martyr—as to tithes of land given by Count Waldevus (Earl Waltheof) to the 
one and by Stephen Long to the other. 

Two grants of Simon of Beauchamp himself appear to be the earliest endowments of the priory, 
one’® of ‘my mill which is called the Castle mill’ and 5 acres of land, ‘to the canons regular of the 
church of St. Paul of Bedford,’ and another ‘of the tithe of all my lands newly taken into cultiva- 
tion and of my herds.’ This last endowment must have been when the canons had moved out from 
Bedford to Newnham, as it is granted to St. Paul’s church ‘with the consent of Prior Auger and 
the whole convent of Newnham for building and maintaining the monastery there and the offices 
(officinarum) of the same place.’ The priory therefore must have been started some years before 
1160, since there had been time for the controversies with Merton to develop and be settled in 
that year, for Prior Augerius to give place to Prior William, and for the canons to have conceived the 
plan of removing to Newnham ‘scant a mile beneath Bedford on Ouse river.’ 

Archdeacon Nicholas’s deed recording that he had resigned the government of the school of 
Bedford to Prior Augerius and the canons of that church (i.e. Bedford, not Newnham, which is not 
mentioned) must therefore belong to the early period before the move to Newnham and the succes- 
sion of William to the priorate. Itcan therefore hardly be dated later than 1160. Ashe had held 
the school ‘some time’ when he was made to surrender it, we may fairly attribute his accession to 
the government as circa 1155. 

It must have been peculiarly bitter for the archdeacon thus to have to surrender to these inter- 
‘lopers, who were only waiting for his death to seize his own prebend, the school which was 
peculiarly an appurtenance of the secular clergy and not at all appropriate to regulars. ‘The pathetic 
tale of the last survivor of the old secular canons of Waltham Holy Cross—the foundation of King 
Harold, the last English king—who were dispossessed to make room for the regulars at Waltham 
Abbey, tells us how important a part the school played in the constitution of the old church. The 
schoolmaster was the second person in the church and the boys attending the school went with all 
the gravity of canons ‘from choir to school and from school to choir.’ A school, however, found no 
place in the rule of St. Austin, learned man though he was, as expounded by the twelfth-century 
masqueraders under hisname. In their hands probably the schools in many cases vanished altogether, 
as seems to have been the case at Waltham. Nicholas may, however, have consoled himself with the 
knowledge that the same thing was going on in other places at the same time. Derby presents an 
almost exact parallel. ‘There, too, the canons regular were planted at first in Derby and obtained a 
grant of the castle mill and then moved out ‘scant a mile’ below Derby on Trent river, and there, 
too, ‘the school of Derby’ was assigned to the governance of the regular canons. Similarly at 
Gloucester the school was transferred to the canons of Llanthony and at Bristol to the canons of 
Keynsham. At Bedford the school did not cease to exist, though from the time when Archdeacon 
Nicholas declared that it belonged to the newly created priory it disappears from our view altogether. 
No documents relating to Newnham Priory other than its chartulary in the British Museum seem to 
be preserved. There is unhappily no survey extant nor any detailed account of the priory at or immedi- 
ately after its dissolution, which took place 12 January, 1540-1. But at the dissolution of chantries some 
eight years afterwards we have a spark of evidence to show that the school went on at Bedford, and 
was not transferred with the priory to Newnham, where indeed there would have been nobody to go 
to it. In the rental given by the Chantries Commission of the chantry of Corpus Christi, which had 
been founded in St. Paul’s Church under a licence in mortmain, 4 July, 1505, for a chantry priest to 
pray for the soul of William Joye, occurs this item :—‘ The ferme of 3 cotages in Scole lane in the 
tenure of 3 pore folkes, by yere, 12s.’ School lane could only have been so called because there was 
a school in it. So we may confidently infer the existence of a school at, or not long before, the date 
of the chantry certificate—1546. As it was not maintained out of the chantry or by the ‘ Fraternity 
of Bedford,’ otherwise called the Trinity Gild, it may be inferred that it was either maintained with 
a payment from the revenues of the priory, or, which is quite as likely, that it had no endowment at 
all, and that while the prior as successor to the chapter of the collegiate church had the appointment 
of the master, the master, who was as usual one of the secular clergy, was supported only by fees. 

This chantry of Corpus Christi and the ‘ Fraternity of Bedford ’ first bring us into connexion 
with the name of Harper. 

‘The Brotherhode of the Trynities of Bedford’ was, we are told by the Chantry Com- 
missioners, under the Chantries Act of Henry VIII in 1546 ‘founded to the use of the fraternitie 
of the chaplayne of the Holy Trynitie to singe devyne service within the parish churche of Saint 
Paul in Bedforde, as by a dede remayning with the Commyssioners it doth appeare. The landes ben 
given to the Maire, Baylyffe and Burgesses of the town of Bedforde to th’ use of the said chapelayn,’ 


6 Harl. MS. 3656, fol. 20. 
18 Chant. Cert. 4, No. 21. 
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and were worth £9 115. 8d.a year gross, and £8 13s. 1d. net. Unfortunately, the commissioners 
do not tell us the date of the deed. ‘The Chantries Act of Henry VIII was permissive, giving him 
power to enter onany chantries. This power was exercised in very few cases, and the brotherhood 
of Bedford was not one of the few. The commissioners, under the compulsory Chantries Act of 
Edward VI, give the details of the property of the brotherhood, which include ‘Ferme of another 
tenement in the hands of Margaret Harper 8s.’ We may safely assume that Margaret Harper was 
mother or sister of Sir William Harper. Eight shillings was a good rent for a house and meant one 
of the better sort. For instance, Thomas Negoose, clerk, who was the chantry priest of Corpus 
Christi with an income of £8 135. 1d. a year, lived in a house of which the rent was only 6s. 8d. a 
ear. 

: The next item of information forthcoming about the brotherhood and chantry is in an order 
book for leases of chantry lands. Among them’ is a terrier of the property of the Corpus Christi 
Chantry and of part of the lands of the Trinity Gild or Brotherhood. At the end is a ‘ Memoran- 
dum, that there is delyvered unto one Mr. Harper, the particulars of all the landes and possessions 
belonging to the said late chantrie and brotherhodd.’ 

The inference is irresistible that this Mr. Harper is our founder, and that he was then already 
contemplating the refoundation of the school by the purchase of these chantry lands, which he brought 
to completion from other and, as it turned out, more lucrative sources, nearly 20 years later. These 
chantry and brotherhood lands were not sold to Harper, but by order of the ‘ Lord Protector’s Grace,’ 
20 November, 1548, a lease of 21 years was granted to John Johnson, ‘yeoman of the male,’ i.e. a 
post office official. 

But there is evidence that in the very same year the present school at Bedford was started or 
restarted. At New College, Oxford, there is a register of fellows carefully compiled from the muni- 
ments by the late warden, the Rev. J. E. Sewell, who is on record as having visited and examined 
Bedford School in 1838, but only died in January, 1903, at the age of 92, after a wardenship of 42 
years. In this register it appears that on 8 October, 1548, a new fellow was elected ‘in the place of 
Edmund Grene betaking himself to teaching boys in the county of Bedford’ (‘conferentis se ad 
informandum pueros in comitatu Bedford’). As the official title of the head master of Winchester 
was informator, the statement that he left to ‘inform’ boys in Bedfordshire is as much as to say 
that he became head master of Bedford School. For there was no other grammar school in Bed- 
fordshire at this time except the small foundation at Houghton Regis, the incumbent of which was 
John Cowper. 

This Edmund Grene was described as ‘of Hounslow, Wynton diocese,’ when admitted 
a scholar of Winchester College in 1537 at the age of twelve. He was admitted a scholar 
or probationary fellow of New College, 9 March, 1541-2, being then presumably eighteen 
years old, and full fellow two years later. He took his B.A. degree in 1545. The entry as to his 
leaving his fellowship to inform boys in Bedfordshire leaves no doubt that he was the Edmund 
Grene who, as will be seen, was named as the first head master in Harper’s endowment 
deed of 1566, and that he had in fact been at the school ever since October, 1548. This explains 
what has hitherto been inexplicable, why the corporation of Bedford in 1552 obtained letters patent 
giving them licence in mortmain to establish a school, when in fact it was not established till more 
than twenty years later. Harper, already intending to endow the school, meanwhile found the 
money for carrying it on out of his income, just as William of Wykeham had done at Winchester 
itself, carrying on the college school from 1369 as an unendowed school, and then formally founding 
raed royal charter and papal bulls in 1382, but not completing the endowment of the building 
till 1394. 

The letters patent made at Ely 15 August 6 Edward VI, 1552, purport to be made ‘at the 
humble petition of the Mayor, Bailiffs, Burgesses and commonalty of the town of Bedford for the 
erection and establishment of a free and perpetual school there for the institution and instruction of 
boys and youths,’ and accordingly grant licence to them ‘to erect make found and establish a 
free and perpetual Grammar School in our aforesaid town for the education institution and instruc- 
tion of boys and youths in grammar, literature and good manners, to endure for ever, and that school 
to consist of one master or pedagogue and one under-pedagogue or usher to continue for ever.’ 

And that the said intention of the corporation ‘may take better effect,’ the king gave licence that 
they might receive from anybody and hold lands to the ‘annual value of £40 above all charges and 
reprises in and to the maintenance (sustentacionem) of the aforesaid master or pedagogue and under- 
pedagogue or usher,’ and ‘for marrying poor maidens of the said town, and for nourishing and 
educating poor boys of that place, and also for distributing alms of the remainder, or surplus of the 


® Harl. MS. 605, fol. 67. 

_® ©Et schola illa fore de uno magistro sive pedagogo et uno subpedagogo sive ypodidasculo pro perpetuo 
continuare.’ There is something wrong about this, as the sentence is governed by ‘possint et valeant,’ but it 
seems to be so written on the patent roll. 
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premises accruing and remaining, to the poor of the aforesaid town for the time being.’ The patent 
then went on to grant that 


the Warden or Keeper of the College of the Blessed Mary of Winchester in Oxford, commonly called 
New College, Oxford, and the fellows of the same . . . or the major part of them, shall nominate, 
elect and admit the said Master and Usher of the aforesaid School in the aforesaid town, and for good, 
just and reasonable causes and occasions, may and shall change and remove them from time to time. 


It ended with a licence to any person or persons to grant lands and possessions to the corpora- 
tion without the further usual requirement of an inquisition ad quod damnum, an inquiry by the 
king’s escheator to ascertain that neither the king nor anyone else would be damnified by the pro- 
posed grants in mortmain, and without payment of any fine. This last provision was not unusual 
in the case of the foundation of schools, especially under Henry VIII, as for instance in Dean Colet’s 
foundation of St. Paul’s School. 

The terms of this patent, especially the grant of the appointment of the schoolmasters to New 
College, and the provision for the maintenance as well as the teaching of poor boys, suggest that the 
patent was only reviving a pre-existing school founded on those conditions : while it seems probable 
that the marriage portions and the doles were also existing charges on a pre-existing foundation. 
They are precisely such as were common in foundations of college and chantry-schools. At Eton 
as at Ewelme, both founded in 1440, an almshouse was an integral part of the school foundation. 
When Archbishop Rotherham in 1480, an old King’s man, founded his College of Jesus at Rother- 
ham he provided for the maintenance of poor boys and doles for the poor at his obit, and so did 
Roger Lupton, provost of Eton, when he founded his chantry school at Sedbergh in 1525. At the 
latter school the appointment of master was vested by the founder in St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Though confiscated under the Chantries Act, yet when the school was re-endowed 15 May, 1551, 
and called Edward VI’s School, the appointment of the master of the school was again given to 
St. John’s College. So at Berkhampstead, John Incent, dean of St. Paul’s, a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, had in 1542 given the appointment of master to the college. The chantry was 
dissolved under the Chantries Act and refounded by an Act of Parliament in 1549, which again 
gave the appointment of master and usher to that college. 

It may therefore with fair certainty be concluded that there was some anterior connexion 
between Bedford School and New College, or we must suppose that there was some personal con- 
nexion between Sir William Harper or his family and the college, such as that which led Sir Andrew 
Judd to connect Tonbridge School ** with All Souls College. The connexion in that case is said 
to have been that Judd, who was a skinner, was of kin to the founder of the college, Archbishop 
Chicheley in the reign of Henry VI, being son of a grand-niece. ‘There is, however, no evidence 
forthcoming of any such connexion between Harper and William of Wykeham, or the college he 
founded. In an eighteenth-century paper preserved at New College an attempt was made to 
identify Sir William Harper with a William Harper who was a fellow of New College from 1503 
to 1527, and then vicar of Writtle, a college living in Essex, the ‘Sir’ being explained to be the 
clerical Dominus, like Sir William Evans in the Merry Wives of Windsor. But Harper’s own deeds 
and his brass are extant to show that he was no cleric, but a knight. So he cannot be identified 
with William Harper the fellow. William Harper the fellow, moreover, is described as born at 
Axbridge, Somerset, whereas it is practically certain, though there is no contemporary evidence 
of it, that Harper was a native of Bedford. Harper is too common a name to allow us to assume 
that the two were relations. The name of Harper is of course no more uncommon than the 
practice of harping. The spelling of Harpur which has perversely been adopted at Bedford has no 
contemporary authority. Though spelling at that time varied not merely with the individual but 
with the mood of the individual, Harper never appears in the Bedford foundation nor in the 
Merchant Taylors’ records, nor in the contemporary diary of Machyn, the London undertaker, 
except as Harper, Harpar, or Harpare, never as Harpur. 

Of Harper’s family little can be ascertained. There are no borough records, other than 
charters, at Bedford older than the reign of Henry VII. Then the earliest extant records of the 
borough court bring us at once to the name of Harper. On Monday before St. Thomas’s Day, 
1508, William Harper with Thomas Rowthe and Richard Good sued Richard Walter in an action 
for debt for 175., and on St. Laurence Day (10 August) following in the bailiff’s court again sued 
Richard Wylter, as he is now called, for 40s. The first Mayor’s Court Book begins at Michaelmas, 
1512. On Monday after 24 June following, 1513, we find William Harper plaintiff against 
William Seller in a plea of detaining 5s. and half a white blanket, and also on a plea of debt for 
6s. 9d. On St. Anne’s Day (26 July) John Hardinge, being sued for a debt of £11 and having 
no goods, was committed to prison till released on the surety of William Harper and William 


"| Septimus Rivington, Hist. of Tonbridge School, 1898, p. 7. 
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Huxley. This is the last appearance of the name of Harper in these records. These entries can- 
not refer to Sir William Harper, who was seventy-seven in 1573, and therefore only born in 1496. 
It may be inferred that it was his father who was thus a suitor in the local courts from 1508 to 
1513. 

The first recorded incident in Harper’s own life is his admission as a freeman of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company of London in 1533.” 

In 1552,” having been with William Browne, a mercer, selected from seven candidates for 
election as sheriff, he begged off saying that ‘his substance and goods were out of his hands,’ but 
promised to serve next time the choice fell on him. It is probable that his approaching election to 
office as master of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, which he held in 1552-3, when Sir Thomas 
White, a member of the company, was Lord Mayor, may have been the meaning of his ‘ substance 
and goods being out of his hands,’ for the mastership was a very expensive office. Harper’s wealth 
is, however, attested by the fact that about 1534 ‘the largest and stateliest house of this citie’ which 
had been devised to the company by Sir John Percival, the first Lord Mayor from its ranks, was let 
to Harper ‘and Alice then his wife duringe their lives’ at the large rent of £10 a year. The 
importance of the house may be gauged by the fact that in 1564 the corporation wanted to buy it 
from the company for a royal exchange,” ‘a Burse to be more fair and costly buylded in all points 
than is the Burse at Antwerp.’ On 15 June, 1556,7° ‘was the Grosers fest and then dynyd the 
mayre and 8 aldermen and my lord cheyff justice . . . and Master Harper, altharman, marchand- 
tayller was chosyn sheryff for the king.’ As sheriff he has been attacked by two local Bedford 
historians” of his charities as having burnt 13 Protestants, including two women, and behaved in 
an insidious way to them by dividing them into two lots and endeavouring to make each lot recant 
by telling them untruly that the other lot had recanted and been spared, Even if the tale 
had been true of him, it is obvious that it would have been with a desire to save the victims, not to 
burn them, that the device was adopted. Harper of course had conformed in the reaction under 
Mary, as he afterwards did to the reform under Elizabeth. Probably he would have burnt the 
victims had he been required to. But in fact he was not required to, and did not burn them. The 
burning took place on 27 June, 1556, ten days after Harper’s nomination as sheriff. The sheriff 
did not come into office till Michaelmas Day.¥ So that the sheriff in question was not Harper, but 
one of the sheriffs elected in 1555, Thomas Leigh or John Machell. 

In 1561 Harper was elected Lord Mayor. 


The 29 October” the new Mare toke y* barge toward Westmynster my new lord mare Master Harper 
with the aldermen in ther skarlett and all the craftes of London in ther leverey and ther barges . . . 
and at 12 of the cloke . . . landed at Powlles warffe and so to Powlles chyrche-yarde, and ther met 
ym a pagantt gorgeously mad with chylderyn with dyvers instruments playing and syngyng. 


In this pageant or Lord Mayor’s show, Harper punned outrageously on his own name. The 
pageant presented celebrated harpers of history and legend. ‘In the myddest David with his story 
aboute him, on the right side Orpheus with his story before.’ Amphion, Arion, and Iopas ‘ the 
Trojan knight’ who ‘did delight with sounde of harp all night.’ 

The ‘ speeches’ delivered closed with this utterance from David :— 


For why your gentle Harper may 
With myldenes bringe aboute 
As moche touchinge good government 
As they that be right stoute. 
Wherefore rejoice ye Londoners, 
And hope well of your mayre, 
For never did a milder man 
Sit in your chiefest chair. 


On 13 February, 1562, Harper was knighted. He could not, by the way, have been much 
of a Papist, as the Bedford writers *! seem anxious to prove, since one of the chief incidents of his 
mayoralty was his attendance as the principal guest at a ‘ goodly’ wedding at which three masques. 


™C. M. Clode, Early Hist. of the Merchant Taylors Company, ii, 240. 

 Wriothesley, Diary, 73-4. * Clode, op. cit. ii, 257; i, 258. 

* Ibid. i, 397. * Ibid. ii, 242, from Machyn’s Diary. 

” The Bedford Schools and Charities of Sir Will. Harper, dedicated to the trustees of the Charities, by James 
Wyatt (Bedford), 1856 ; Te Hist. of Bedford by Thomas Allen Blythe, Ph.D. Gott. Assistant master Bedford 
Commercial School (1868). 

* J. Gough Nichols, ‘ Biography of Sir William Harper,’ in Lond. and Midd. Arch. Soc. iv, 73. 

” Clode, op. cit. ii, 244. * Ibid. 262. 

5! Wyatt, op. cit. and Blythe, op. cit. 121, 126, 
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were performed, including a masque of friars and a masque of nuns, at the end of which the friars 
and nuns danced together. 

It was become almost a binding custom at this time for lord mayors to do what bishops had 
done in earlier times, and found or endow schools in their native places. Among the early 
instances of this fashion is that of Sir Edmund Shaa or Shaw, goldsmith and Lord Mayor, in the 
foundation of Stockport Grammar School in 1484, while Sir John Percival, merchant tailor and Lord | 
Mayor, in whose house Harper lived, had founded the grammar school at Macclesfield ‘hard by 
where he was born . . . for gentlemen’s sons and other goodmen’s children of the town and 
country thereabouts,’ in 1502; and Sir Stephen Janyns or Jennings, also merchant tailor and Lord 
Mayor, had endowed Wolverhampton Grammar School in 1508; Sir Thomas White, merchant 
tailor and Lord Mayor, had founded St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1555, and endowed the school of 
Reading, his native place, with scholarships there. The Mercers’ Company had established the 
Mercers’ School in 1542. The year before Harper’s mayoralty, one of his fellow tailors, Richard 
Hilles, gave the Merchant Taylors’ Company £500 to buy the manor of the Rose, and established 
the Merchant Taylors’ School in it. On 24 September, 1561, the Company, with Harper present, 
settled the statutes of the school, making it the largest school then existing, provision being made for 
250 boys, of whom 100 were to be free scholars, and appointed Richard Mulcaster the first head 
master. Harper, during his mayoralty, on 16 August, 1562, attended the first visitation of the 
school, when Grindall, afterwards archbishop, examined the ushers and boys, and made a favourable 
report. 

All these precedents must have moved Harper, even if he had not, as we have seen reason to 
believe, already been moved to carry on or assist in carrying on Bedford School. 

Two years after his mayoralty Harper bought the lands subsequently given to the school. 
They were conveyed by deed of bargain and sale, 30 September, 1564, made ‘ betwene 
Sir William Harper Knyght citizen and alderman of the citie of London of the one partie and 
Cesar Adelmare * gentleman and doctor in phisick on the other partie.’ Harper was already the 
tenant of the lands, though probably the tenancy was only of recent creation, for conveyancing 
reasons, to avoid the older and more expensive system of fine and recovery. The lands are 
described as 


All the said thirtene acres and one rode of medow late in the tenure of the said Peter Peckeam 
and now in the tenure and occupacion of the said Sir William Harper . . . in the paryshe of Saincte 
Andrew in Holborne . . . to the late monastery of Chartrehouse nyghe the citie of London late dis- 
solved of late belonging ; of which . . . three acres and three rodes there together in lengthe from 
the Northe parte or syde of certen dyche gardens and houses of the late Priourie . . . towards and 
nygh to the strete of Holborne of the southe parte, towards the northe parte or syde of a diche of one 
crofte of lande called Lytle Condytte strette of the north, and in bredeth extendinge from the west 


parte or syde of a diche of londe . . . parcell of a certen tenement once called the Red Lyon... . 
being in the hinder part of a certen house once called the Coke and late called the Rose . . . and 
7 acres 1 rode and a halfe rode . . . lye together towardes . . . the Rose of the last partie from the 


gardens of the said late Pryour and covent nyghe the Bell . . . also all his ryght in one way .. . 
leading from the Quenes strete of Holborne. The remaining 3 acres were in the Little Condytt 
strette. 


These lands Adelmare bargained and sold to Sir William Harper and Dame Alice his wife 
their heirs and assigns for ever. 

The joining of Dame Alice in this conveyance, and by consequence in the subsequent 
conveyance to the school, has given rise to all sorts of romantic statements. It has been said that 
she was a daughter of Cesar Adelmare the vendor, and that the land was a gift to her, so that the 
benefaction was not Harper’s but hers. But this deed, hitherto unnoticed by local historians, refutes 
that, for the sale is expressed to be ‘in consideracion of one hundreth and fowerscore pounds of good 
and lawfull money of England.’ As we know that afterwards the land was let for £12 year, 
£180 amounts to fifteen years’ purchase of the reversion, so that the conveyance can hardly be 
called a gift. Further, Cesar Adelmare was a well-known person, an Italian doctor of Padua, who 
came to England in 1550, and became physician to Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, and was 
father of a better known man, who dropped the name of Adelmare, and as Sir Julius Caesar became 
judge of the Admiralty Court and Master of the Rolls. Adelmare’s three daughters are known, and 
none of them was Alice. Wyatt and Blythe fall back on the assertion that Dame Alice was 
© probably related to Adelmare, for the name of Alice was a favourite one in the family.’ This is 
mere assertion, as nothing is known of the Adelmare family further back than Adelmare’s father, a 
doctor of laws, and no Alice is produced. In point of fact, the heralds’ visitation of London in 


% Corp. Rec. 
- Neva in Records of the Corp. of Bedford (1883) Caesar Alderman. The name should be Adelmare. 
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1568 * shows that Dame Alice was the widow of Richard Harison of Shropshire, and that her 
maiden name was Tomlinson. Thomas Thomlynson alias Towreson, ‘merchant tayler’ (who, by 
will 6 April, 1567, founded ®* a charity still managed by the Merchant Taylors’ Company), 
bequeathed ** ‘ to Sir William Harper, alderman of London, and to my lady his wyffe, my cosen, to 
either of them a black gowne.’ In his will he also gives a bequest to the poor of his ‘ native parish 
of Cleyture’ (Cleator, Cumberland). So that ‘ my lady’ was no doubt from the same county. As 
for her ‘ being kind, affectionate and noble hearted,’ she may have been all these, but the probability 
is that she was only made a party to the purchase deed and the endowment deed for legal reasons, 
in order to bar her dower. ‘This proved unnecessary as she predeceased Harper, dying 10 October, 
1569. She was not, as alleged by the local historians, buried in St. Paul’s, Bedford, but in London, 
in St. Mary’s, Walworth,°” as is evidenced by the parish register there, on 15 October, 1569. 

By a deed of 22 April, 1566, ‘made between the Mayor Baylifs Burgesses and commonaltye of 
the towns of Bedford on th’one partye And Syr Wyllyam Harpar, knyghte, Alderman of the citye 
of London, and dame Alyce his wyfe of the other partye,’ the corporation purported to carry out the 
letters patent of Edward VI. The deed witnesses that the corporation 


doe by these presents erecte make founde and establysshe a free and perpetuall scole in the sayd 
towne of Bedford in a messuage there commonly called the Free Scole house, whyche the said 
Syr Wyllyum Harpar of late buylded, and the same scole to be of one master and ussher for ever 
to contynue. 


It is a curious thing, in view of subsequent quarrels, that although the deed set out an English 
translation of the letters patent of Edward VI at full length in other respects, it carefully avoided 
reciting the power of appointment and removal of the master and usher given to New College. 
In the deed the corporation ‘doe by these presentes name elect and admytte into the place 
or office of master of the sayd scole, Edmund Grene, and into the place or office of the 
ussher of the said scole, Robert Elbone.’ This was wholly u/tra vires, unless done with the 
authority of the college. But as Grene was, eighteen years before, probably a nominee of the 
college, and certainly a fellow of it, no doubt the town was safe enough from any protest by the 
college. The indenture then proceeded to witness that Harper and his wife 


for and towardes the better mayntenaunce of the said schole doe graunte enfeffe and assure by these 
presents unto the sayd Mayre Baylyfes burgeses and commonalty all that the messuage of the sayd Syr 
Wyllyam Harpar, commonly called the Scoole house, in the towne of Bedford aforesaid, and all the 
houses backsydes gardens and romes of the same Syr Wyllyam to the same messuage adioinynge, and 
now in the tenure or occupacion of the said Edmond Grene, whereof the sayd Syr Wyllyam standeth 
seisid of any estate of inheritance. 


Then followed the grant of the 13} acres to the corporation 


for and to the sustentacion of the master and ussher of the sayd scole from tyme to tyme for ever, for 
the continuance of the said scoole for ever, for the maryage of poore maydes of the sayd towne, and ffor 
pore chyldren there to be nurrysshed and enformed accordynge to the fform of the sayd letters 
pattentes. 


It may be noted that not a word is said about any doles or distribution of alms. It concludes, 
however, with a covenant by the corporation to 


ymploye and bestow all such rentes yssues proffytes and commodytyes as by every meanes hereafter they 
shall or may receive . . . by reason of the said 13 acres 1 rode . . . to the uses . . . expressed in 
the said letters pattentes . . . and to none other use entente or purpose. 


Dame Alice died, as we have seen, 1 October, 1569, three years after the deed of endowment. 
Harper was not long in consoling himself, as he obtained licence,*® 13 September, 1570, to marry 
‘Margaret Leedare, spinster,’ of the city of London.*® Her name appears alsoas Lethers. Harper, by 
his will 27 October, 1573, gave ‘ his well beloved friendes . . . Edward Thorne and Richard Lethers,. 
my wife’s brother, if they will take the paynes to be presente at my buriall at Bedford . . . to every 
of them a blacke gowne.’ He directed his ‘ body to be decentlie buryed by the discrecion of myne 
executrix hereafter named within the parishe churche of St. Paull in the towne of Bedford” The 


4 Lond. and Midd. Arch. Soc. iii, 6 (visit.). * Dr. Sharpe, Hustings Wills, ii, 684-5. 

3° Lond. and Midd. Arch. Soc. iv, 83. % Ibid. 93. 

* Chester, Marriage Licences (ed. Foster). The name, however, is misprinted as Lecdare. As communi- 
cated by Colonel Chester himself it was ‘ Leedare’ in the original Register. 

* There is, therefore, no evidence for Wyatt and Blythe’s assertion that she was, as has been repeated by 
Clode, i, 254, ‘a native of Bedford.” Her name no doubt was Leather. 
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executrix was his ‘well beloved wiefe Dame Margarete Harper.’ * Harper died 27 February, 
1573-4, and was duly buried in the north aisle of the chancel of St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, in a 
table tomb, on the slab of which was placed a brass showing the tailor-knight in full armour, with 
his alderman’s gown over it, and his shield of arms over his head, and on his left not ‘the good 
Dame Alice,’ as is commonly said, but Dame Margaret with her gown open in front to display a 
gorgeous kirtle, a shield of arms over her head. ‘The inscription was 


Obiit 27 die Februari 1573 anno aetatis sue 77 
Here under lieth buried the body of Sir William Harper, knight, alderman and late lord maior of the 
citie of London, withe dame Margarett his last wife, which Sir William was borne in this towne of 
Bedford, and here founded and gave lands for the mayntenance of a Grammer Schole. 


The inscription is of itself enough to refute the notion that Dame Alice had any part in the 
foundation and that Dame Margaret was a Bedfordian. It is improbable that the latter was in 
fact buried there, as, shortly after, she married Edward Thorne, to whom, as we saw, Harper had 
given a black gown, and whom he made one of the overseers of his will. He was a barrister 
of Gray’s Inn, one of the family of the Thornes who refounded Bristol Grammar School. He died 
early in 1583. On 4 September, 1583 ‘Dame Margaret Harper, widow, relict of Edward 
Thorne’ (so that she kept her title after her second marriage), was licensed to marry Edward Maxie 

-of Orsett, Essex. The poor woman’s character has been attacked by way of contrast with ‘good 
Dame Alice’ because after Harper’s death she resisted the efforts of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany to turn her out of the ‘great house’ which they had lived in. It was however only a case 
of rival lessees. She“ offered £12 rent and £100 fine payable at her death ; but though she got 
a letter from Lord Treasurer Burghley in her favour, she was dispossessed for Sir Thomas Offley, 
who paid £17 rent and £400 down, That she was regarded as to some extent hardly used, is 
shown by the Company being ordered by the Lord Mayor as arbitrator to pay her £60 1335. 4d. 
as compensation for disturbance. 

Whether Margaret Leather was buried by Harper’s side or not, it is amazing that with the 
brass in existence, the corporation of Bedford in 1768 should have set up a monument to Sir 
William Harpur, thus misspelling the poor man’s name, and Dame Alice his wife, recording that 
she did lie there, with a turgid inscription recording how 


their virtue and industry . . . acquired an ample fortune, which joined with a beneficent mind, 
both disposed and enabled them to communicate their benevolence to mankind in general. That 
. .. their good name ... may for ever retain and communicate its fragrance after their bodies 
(here interred) have been long since lost in noisomeness and corruption. 


The ‘here interred’ was bad in any case, as the monument was set up in the south aisle of 
the chancel, whereas the tomb and brass were in the north aisle. 

Whether any members of the Harper family remained at Bedford we do not know. St. 
Paul’s register shows that a Joan Harper married William Croft on 21 August, 1592, and the 
Black Book of the Corporation records, 10 October, 1662, that Richard Harper and Margery his 
wife granted to Thomas Wyatt a messuage, garden, and orchard in St. Cuthbert’s parish. But 
whether they were of the founder’s family there is nothing to show. 

From the time of Harper’s endowment to the reign of Charles I we have little information as 
to the working of the foundation. Nicholas Carlisle ** asserted that, after the master and usher 
appointed in Harper’s deed 


there are no records of the masters’ names, and the corporation having taken upon themselves to 
appoint masters until the year 1725, a suit in chancery was then instituted by New College, Oxford, 
for the recovery of the right of appointment taken away unjustly for 159 years; upon which a decree 
was obtained in favour of the college. 


This assertion has been repeated ever since down to the sketch of the school history given in 
the Bedfordshire Times in 1903, on the retirement of the late head master, Mr. Phillpotts. It is 
wholly unauthentic. New College was not deprived of the appointment of the master for 159 
years ; it may well be doubted whether it ever was deprived of it, and at all events there exists 
proof positive of the exercise of the right of appointment for 100 years continuously before 1725. 


© Lond. and Midd. Arch. Soc. w, 91. 
"| His will P.C.C. 10 Rowe, was made 17 Jan. and proved 20 Feb. 1582-3. 
* Clode, op. cit. ii, 255-9. 
8 Endowed Grammar Schools (1818), i, 25. 
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The statement must have been made without any search in the records of the corporation of 
Bedford, or those of New College. 

Among the papers collected by the late warden of New College“ is one addressed ‘to the 
right worshipful Mr. Pinke,“° Warden’ (1617-47), which contains a list of the ‘ Schoolemasters of 
the free schoole of Bedford’ obtained from ‘ Mr. Barker, rector of Bould-Brickle,’ (Bow Brickhill), 
who himself ‘was schoolemaster theire (Bedford) at Newton Longville, [a New College living] 
28 August, 1629.’ This list gives 


Greene, placed there by Sir William Harpur ; Smyth, by the towne ; Whyte, now bysshop of 
Norwiche, by the towne put in and putt out; Chambers, put in by the towne, kept in by the 
colledge ; Butcher, schoolemaster of Thame, by the colledge ; Whitaker, by the colledge ; hee died 
there. 


Greene ceased to hold office in 1573, when Smyth was admitted by the town, but he does not 
seem to have been really appointed by them, though at the hearing of a great chancery case on the 
question of the right, 22 July, 1725, the town are said to have produced a deed poll by them dated 
15 Elizabeth, 1573. But Harper did not die till 1574 and he must have appointed Smyth, almost cer- 
tainly a New College man ; being probably identical with William Smythe, of Worlaby, Lincoln- 
shire, admitted scholar of Winchester College 1560, B.C.L. June 1565, D.C.L. 15 October, 1573. 
The fellows of New College, who had to become ‘civilians,’ that is to take degrees in civil law instead 
of arts, seem to have suffered severely in pocket as compared with the ‘artists’ and ‘ theologians,’ 
and there are frequent entries of their leaving their fellowships because they could not afford to 
hold them. The ranks of schoolmasters were therefore largely recruited from them. In Smyth’s 
time, though Oxford was the natural and usual resort of Bedford boys, we find one boy at least 
going to Cambridge, Francis Betterton of Belgrave, Leicester, aged 18, on 17 January, 1574-5, 
admitted to Caius College, the only one which records at that date the provenance of its under- 
graduates. It is particularly interesting as he must have been a boarder, showing that boarders 
were ab initio. This William Smyth, like Hugh Barker, who when head master of Chichester 
taught Selden, after taking his D.C.L. left the profession of teaching for that of the practice of the 
civil law, and he became an advocate at Doctors’ Commons in 1577; official of the archdeacons 
of Bedfordshire and Buckinghamshire, and in 1581 a canon of Lincoln. It was perhaps his 
daughter or granddaughter Mary, daughter of William Smith of Ashby and Great Brickhil!, who 
in 1602 married Robert Barker, who furnished the list to Warden Pinke in 1629. White, who 
succeeded Smyth, was Francis White, son of the vicar of Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire, educated 
at St. Neots Grammar School, whence he went to Caius College, Cambridge, and took his 
B.A. degree in 1583 and M.A. in 1586. We should like to know why he was ‘putt out’ 
by the town, as he seems to have been an able man, who when rector of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
and lecturer at St. Paul’s so impressed James I that the king set him to refute the Jesuit Fisher, 
and made him in 1622 dean, and in 1626 bishop of Carlisle, and 22 January, 1628-9, bishop 
of Norwich. 

Of his successor, Chambers, nothing has been ascertained. ‘There does not seem to be any 
fellow of New College or scholar of Winchester of the name who fits the date. 

The next master, Richard Butcher, born at Handborough, Sussex, was admitted scholar of 
Winchester College 1577, of New College 1581. He also was a ‘jurist,’ taking his LL.B. , 
degree. He left New College in 1597, no doubt to become master of Bedford School. There he 
remained until he went on to be master of Thame School, of which New College not only 
appointed the master, but were also the governing body. 

Whitaker was probably Henry Whiteacre, admitted to Winchester in 1562, and fellow of 
New College in 1568 ; but if so he must have been exceptionally old, over fifty, to have become 
master on Butcher’s retirement. 

Robert Barker was another civilian fellow of New College. He entered Winchester as 
founder’s kin in 1580, as his elder brother Hugh had done in 1577, and another brother or cousin in 
1576, they being among the earliest of founder’s kin who flooded Winchester after the unfortunate 
resuscitation of that exceedingly stale claim by Richard Fiennes, Lord Saye and Sele, in 1569. 
Barker became fellow of New College in 1588, and departed (recessit is the technical term used) to 
become master at Bedford in 1601. 


“ T am indebted to the present Warden, the Rev. Canon Spooner, and the college for the use of these 
papers. ‘Though they were all arranged and neatly docketed in Dr. Sewell’s own hand, Dr. Sewell had quite 
forgotten their existence, and in reply to inquiries for papers about Bedford said there were none. They 
were found after his death in the Warden’s lodgings. 

“ Dict. Nat: Biog. His name is one of the earliest cut on Meads wall at Winchester College, to which 
he was admitted in 1588. 
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: In his time the first entries relating to the school appear in the Town Records. Among the 
Constitucions for the Towne of Bedford made at the Leete there 1 5 August 1603’ is one * 


For viciting of the free schoole and tryall of the schoole master. 

Item yt is agreed that Mr. Maior for the time beinge and his brethren shal nominate and procure 
fower (four) three or twoo learned men from tyme to tyme to oversee the schoole of the towne, and 
to heare examyne and take tryall and proofe of the schoolemaster, his abilitie apnes and diligence in 
teachynge and discrecion for government, that upon his fytnes therein he maie be admitted to 
enioye such liveinge as the maior bayliffs burgesses cominaltie, the founders of the said school, have 
alreadie and shall appoynt . . . and the said schoolmaster shall onelie contynue and enioie the said 
schoole and livinge so longe as he shalbe founde diligent . . . and shall obeie such orders to be sett 
downe as are prescribed in the best schooles, and therein to be recited quarterlie by such fower three 
or twoo learned men. é 


It is to be observed that the corporation thus claimed to be the founders of the school, but 
they at least wanted it to be conducted like ‘the best schools.’ On 17 August, 1612,” perhaps on 
the appointment of a new master, the corporation made a similar order ‘For the overseeinge of the 
schoole.” These orders were probably wholly witra vires, as the right of visitation was not in the 
corporation, but in New College. The new master was Daniel Gardner, born at Hamsey, Sussex, 
in 1578, admitted scholar of Winchester in 1590, and of New College 18 September, 1597, B.A. 
1601, and M.A. 1605. He gave up his fellowship for the mastership of Bedford in 1610. Letters 
preserved at New College “* afford us a glimpse of the internal management of the school in the latter 
part of his time. On 4 July, 1629, a letter to the warden of New College from the usher, Giles 
James, says that the stipend paid to the master was £20, and to the usher {10 a year. It appears 
from a note taken by the warden that the school land in Holborn was then let for £50 a year to 
Mrs, Plunket, a widow, who had paid also £50 fine for the new lease, so that the property 
had already quadrupled in value since Harper’s days ; an eloquent witness to the growth of London. 
The warden very naturally writes ‘Quere, how they employe the reste, whether to the repayre of 
the schoole house, to ye poore etc.?’ James was of ‘Immanuell College, Cambridge,’ and had 
been appointed usher by Gardner about four years before, i.e. 1625. On 25 June, 1629, he was, 
according to his own account, ‘ violently and unjustly displaced’ and put out of the school, and 
another usher put in by the corporation, they ‘threatening that if . . . Mr. Gardener should resiste 
them in their sayd courses they would also displace him.’ James inclosed a testimonial signed by 
the vicars, churchwardens, and inhabitants of divers neighbouring places to his ‘ life and conversation.’ 
Without apparently making the least inquiry of anyone else into the circumstances, the warden 
Robert Pink (sic) and all the fellows on 9 July senta letter to the mayor, John Spencer, declaring the 
corporation’s ‘ proceedings against the said Mr. Giles James to be utterly unlawfull, and therefore 
frustrate and of noe effect,’ and confirming him as usher. To ‘Gardner, in whom... we 
use to glorie as an ornament to this our societie,’ the warden himself wrote more in sorrow than in 
anger ‘ that he should acquiesce in the incroachment on the right of the college.’ A very different 
complexion was put on the case by the answer of ‘ Gardener,’ as he spells his own name. He said 
that when first appointed he ascertained that the power of appointing an usher was in the college, 
and that they had delegated it to him. 


I [he says] very unhappilie chose this fellowe to bee usher, being a Mr. of Artes and a minister 
. . « I rejoiced that I had found a man so fit . . . seeing sometimes I could find none willing to 
supply this place but some . . . utterly unfit. Nowe as he was placed by mee, as by your authoritie, 
so and no otherwise was he displaced. 


The reasons were 


his continuall negligence, without measure, without end . . . He never came to the schoole before 9 
of the clocke . . . seldom till 10; in the afternoons he would either not be there at all or . . . some 
little time,’ and this through ‘laziness, for as I heare, hee seldom left his bed before nine,’ so that 
Gardener himself was ‘ forced to teach from 6 o’clock till 5 or 6 at might.’ 


But another cause of his removal was 


his crueltie, so greate as that for the time he was there the schoole was like a bridewell, nay an hell: 
his corrections being cruell, sodaine, enormous and inexorable ; not onely my private dwelling house 
but the whole street adioyning resounding with the yells and sodaine outcries of his boys, especially in 
my absence ; for in my presence I somewhat restrained him, so long as hee any whitt cared for me ; 
having ones so mangled a boy in his mouth and throate as that Dr. Banister, a doctor of physicke . 
feared for his life. 


#6 Black Br. fol. 62. *" Ibid. fol. 71. 
“8 Printed by the writer under the heading ‘The School in 1629’ in a supplement to The Ouse/, the 
school paper, No. 240, 1904. 
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On promise of amendment before the minister of the parish of St. Paul, James was given 
another chance. 


What his amendment hath been appears from what I have written. The children would cry, 
run away and endure anything rather than come to him. . . . For his sake the schoole itself was in 
hatred ; most of the towne determining not to send any thither as long as hee was usher. But as 
soone as it was heard that hee was removed . . . there seemed to be a general ioy. I had thanckes 
publikely and privately . . . and the schoole began as it were immediately to become frequent which 
before was desolate. 


Gardner then proceeded to point out that not a single Bedford minister had signed James’ 
- testimonial, that Mr. Smyth had said he would remove him from his ‘ vicariage,’ worth £30 a year, 
if Gardner did not remove him from being usher, that James was a rich man and threatened to 
undo Gardner with suits. ‘As for the young man... receaved to succeed him, I find him 
diligent, mild, tractable.’ 

The corporation also wrote a letter of protest supporting Gardner. The warden accordingly 
on 17 July wrote that the college letter 


intended principallie the preservation of our own right, and next the relieving of Mr. James so far forth 
as . . . hee had been wronged. Nowe wee see to our greife that your schoole and children have 
had all the wrong . . . for suffering of which without giving us anie manner of intimation of it, wee 
have just cause to charge you with somewhat worse than unkindnesse. At hering such crueltie and . . . 
retchelesse negligence 


the college pronounced that James ‘deserved a removall’ and allowed of it. So ended this episode. 

Seven years after Gardner gave the warden notice that he was leaving at Michaelmas for the 
vicarage of Godmanchester, ‘I know not whether any of the fellows will leave his hopes in the 
college for so meane a place as I rashly did; if not’ he recommended Mr. Giffard. On 10 October 
the warden answered 


It seems you have taken little in that place, which hath discouraged divers ofour societie from so 
much as the making of any triall of it, yet the bearer hereof Mr. William Varney, bredd first in 
Thame Schoole, then childe of Wynchester colledge, and ever since chaplaine of the Colledge, hath 
taken the courage to adventure himselfe upon it and I hope not unadvisedlie. For what Free Schoole 
is there in any sheire towne in the kingdome in which the Schoolemaster, if he be his art’s master 
thrives not in purse and credit. 


William Varney “ was no doubt one of the Buckinghamshire Verneys, successive generations of 
whom were at Winchester. He was admitted ‘child’ there in 1621. He took his B.A. degree 
25 June, 1631, and M.A. 22 April, 1634. He became also rector of St. Peter’s, Bedford. The 
only thing we hear of him as master is his sending George, son of Thomas Reeve of Weston, 
Hertfordshire, to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 20 April, 1640. Reeve was a boarder, and 
probably due to the Wykehamical connexion, as the Reeves were a Wykehamical family. On 
5 March, 1648-9, the Common Council, because 


Mr. William Verney master of the Free Grammar School . . . and Mr. Robert Faldo usher de facto * 
of the same, have of a long tyme past neglected and still do neglect the dutie of their said place, 
whereby the same schoole is in a manner quite desolate, parents and other guardians of children daily 
withdrawing them thence . . . and the inhabitants of the said towne to theire great charge enforced to 
send theire children to other schooles abroad, so that the mayne and chief intention of the Founder 
(the ease and benefit of ye towne inhabitants) is frustrated, 


resolved to send letters of request to New College ‘to take a course concerning the premisses and 
remedie the said defects, four, an equal number of each bodie,’ i.e. burgesses and freemen ¢ to goon the 
said message at the charge of the corporacion.’ The upshot of the visit to New College does not 
appear. New College itself had but recently undergone purgation, seventeen contumacious fellows 
who refused to submit to Parliament having been expelled on 7 July, 1648, and the warden on 


“In Mr. Kirby’s Winchester Scholars he is concealed by an unfortunate misprint as Derney. The original 
Register has ‘ Verney.’ 

50 Child-scholar. The Warden’s child and the Head master’s child, &c., were terms in use as late as 1865 
to mean the scholars nominated by the warden and other electors respectively, and used at election time to 
receive a douceur of one or two guineas and other privileges, though after the introduction of competitive 
examination in 1850 the terms had lost their old meaning. 

*! The mayor’s name was John Faldo. There were several of the name at Bedford during the seventeenth 
century as in earlier times, 

" Not de jure, because not appointed by New College. 
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25 January, 1648-9. Verney seems to have retained his place till 21 January, 1655-6, when 
three of the aldermen were ordered to ‘state the accompts betwixt Mr. Varney, the schoolemaster 
of the Freeschoole, for the arreres of his pencion, after £20 per annum.’ On 11 July, 1656, a 
corporation minute says that ‘upon eieccion of Mr. Varney the schoolmaster the Commissioners,’ 
le, the commissioners for the ejection of scandalous ministers and schoolmasters, ‘have written to 
the Master and fellows of New College, who by the charter of foundacion are visitors, and (in other 
cases of avoydance) patrons of the schoole, for nominacion of a godly and fit person of theire bodie,’ the 
council ‘ subioyne their desyers in that behalfe.’? The answer of the college is not recorded. The 
master who came was Thomas Butler, a scholar of Winchester College, 1645, and fellow of New 
College, 1653. He was apparently satisfactory, as he was allowed, 30 March, 1659, an extra 
allowance of £5 per annum for an usher, as, having procured one who withdrew by reason of 
sickness, he had to pay another out of his own purse. On the following 29 October he was allowed 
50s. in the vacancy of the usher’s place. On 5 January Butler sent a boy from Bedford to Caius 
College, Cambridge. On 21 March, 1659-60, ‘whereas the usher’s place since Christmas last 
hath been furnished, whiche oftentymes before hath layne unsupplied, to encourage the undertaking 
and continuance of the employment,’ the salary was raised to £15 a year. We learn later that 
Butler had many boarders. On 26 June, 1660, the council, at the request of ‘Mr. Butler, the 
present master, that they would certifye to the burgesses now sitting in Parliament for the said 
towne,’ and to New College ‘ whether they be willing that hee rather than Mr. Verney, the late 
master eiected by the Commission instituted by the late Parliament, should bee master of the schoole, 
upon .. . being put to the vote the Councill have declared their wills and desires to bee for the 
said Mr, Butler rather than Mr, Verney.’ They refused, however, to maintain a suit against 
Verney as being ‘against law and unwarrantable.’? Verney, however, was reinstated. 

Meanwhile during the Commonwealth the corporation were engaged in litigation about the 
school land. On 27 July, 1649 they commenced a suit in Chancery ‘ for recovery of certeyne lands 
belonging to them in Holborn’ and gave the mayor £50 for the purpose. The suit was against 
Sir Thomas Fisher, baronet, and others ; ‘the lands lying intermyngled with the defendants’ lands, the 
bounds thereof have been confounded and obscured thro’ long unitie of possession in the occupyers 
of both parties.” The court on 26 June, 1650, acknowledged the title of the corporation, and their 
counsel avowed his readiness to take other lands in exchange ; but on 5 July the corporation disa- 
vowed this offer. On 17 July a commission to arbitrate was issued out of Chancery, renewed in 
October, 1650 and 1651. In July, 1652, a Chancery decree was made on the commissioners’ cer- 
tificate, to which Sir Thomas Fisher took exception. On 26 September, 1652, the corporation dis- 
sented from the proposal to give up ‘3 roods of houses, gardens and backsides adjoining the Three 
Cups Inn, a piece of ground adjoining in Lyon Fields, and 3 roods 36 poles part of a house, with 
grounds and bowling green in Conduyt Strete.’ A new commission to compromise was appointed. 
The issue does not appear in the Corporation Minutes, but the net result was the reduction of the 
Holborn estate from 13 acres 1 rood to12 acres. On 1 January, 1655-6, Mr. William Tubb, the 
corporation tenant, was to be given on terms ‘licence to dig a lay for bricks to bee spent upon the 
Jand,’ so that it was then coming in as building land. 

On 9 November, 1663, ‘ whereas Mr. Varney late master of the Free School is latelie dead’ 
the corporation wrote to New College ‘ for substituting a new master.’ The letter, which is at 
New College, asked for 


an able and sedulous person. His pention which is £20 a yeare payd quarterly is out of the towne 
chambre, besides a faire dwelling with an orchard and other accommodations. ‘The structure is capable 
and conveynent to entertayne boarders ; of which Mr. Butler who was Mr. Varney’s predecessor made 
good profit, having many gentlemen’s children under his tutourage. 


The terms offered do not seem to have been good enough to tempt a fellow of the college. So 
on 10 December, 1667, they nominated John Allanson, scholar of Winchester 1650 and then a chap- 
lain at New College, ‘to bee schoolemaster of the publique free grammar schoole in your town.’ 

The town settled his salary at £20 on 20 March, 1664, that of Mr. Smith the usher at £10, 
thus cutting off the augmentation of £5 made to both under the more liberal régime during the 

_ Commonwealth. It appears from a Corporation Minute of 18 December, 1665, on Allanson’s death 
‘ €since Michaelmas,’ that he was ‘in the king’s service as chaplain at sea’ and had left his place to 
be supplied by ‘ Mr. Daniel Langhorne clerk, ’and the mayor, in asking for the appointment of a new 
master, remarks ‘I cannot say how it came to passe that the late master was scarce at his charge a 
moneth of two yeares.” On 10 February, 1665, there was a contest for election between Mr. Pomfret, 
Mr. Blunt, Mr. Parsons, a late fellow, and Mr. Butler, who ‘now is maryed and teacheth a private 
schoole.? On 15 February the majority of the votes of the fellows ‘fell to Mr. John Butler, lately 
of New Inne in Oxford and formerly for 7 yeares one of the children of Winchester colledge ; 
his father was maior of Winchester.’ He had been admitted a scholar of Winchester College in 
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1656, and was afterwards scholar of University College, Oxford. During his time the corporation 
began to evince that jealousy of a proper expenditure on the school which they displayed continu- 
ously until the existing scheme was made thirty years ago. At first Butler was without an usher, 
and was paid 20 October, 1666, £3 out of the chamber ‘ for his extraordinarie paines. . . but the 
councell doe not intend that this extraordinarie exhibition shalbe drawn into a precedent for the 
future.’ This was when the corporation were receiving in rent and fines more than three times 
what they paid the head master. On 6 April, 1667, an extra 25s, a quarter was paid to the head 
master, and the like to Mr. Starkey the usher. Next year disputes had begun, as a standing committee 
of six was appointed, 18 September, 1668, ‘for all differences between the Town inhabitants and 
the Schoolmaster of the Free Schoole relating to the teaching of children,’ and two days later the 
council declared that ‘all children of this town ought to be taught in the Free School in grammar 
learning and that gratis save onlie to pay 12d. a pece for their entraunce and 2d. a quarter for their 
teaching.’ Now this was a perfectly proper exposition of the meaning of a Free Grammar School, if 
the corporation paid to the masters the whole income of the endowment or at least adequate salaries. 
But £23 year had long ceased to be an adequate salary for the head master of an important public school 
“after the fashion of the best schools,’ as the corporation had earlier expressed it themselves. While even 
in 1630 the head master of Winchester with a nominal salary of £10 a year was receiving over £ 300 
a year, the town of Bedford could hardly expect to get a fellow of New College, or a manof the calibre 
which was clearly intended by Edward VI and Sir William Harper, to take a post of less than a 
tenth of that amount. If they would not pay a proper proportion of the income, which even in 
1635 had amounted to £99 a year, they were bound to allow substantial fees. Butler called in the 
aid of New College. Warden Woodward and the fellows on 9 November wrote to the town that 
a fee of 2d. a quarter 


evidently tends to the overthrowe of the schoole, for the maintenance whereof you have at this time so 
great.an income. For what man of parts will come among you when the Teacher’s stipend shall (as 
at this time) be lessened at your pleasure, and when for every inhabitant’s sonne he must thresh (assome word 
it) at 2d. a quarter? Not to say in your method, but against His Majesties letters patents, the Towne 
must be served first, and Mr. Schoolemaster’s allowance for that reason the lesse, because you are 
pleased to spare no more ; that, as the Schoole shall want an able Teacher, soe the colledge must lose a 
good preferment, which, assure yourselves, it will not suffer; and therefore bee pleased to allow the 
Schoolemaster what lately hath been allowed as also to recall your Twopenny edict. 


If not, the college threatened ‘such course as our counsel may advise.’ Thomas Underwood, 
the mayor, in reply on 21 February, 1668-9, while asserting the right of the corporation to pay 
what they pleased and asserting the customary sum to be £20, said they had, on 11 December, given 
the master an addition of £6 a year. New College pointed out in return that there could be no 
binding custom of paying £20, as the town could not pretend they had paid £20 when the whole 
rent was only £12 a year, and that the least they could do was to pay the master £40 and usher 
£20; otherwise ‘if this your vote continue, you will, ere long, to your own disadvantage, ruine the 
schoole.” On 11 July, 1670, the corporation increased Butler’s salary by £5 and the usher’s by £4 
a year, the totals being £30 and £20 altogether. Butler sent two boys, both apparently boarders, 
and one rejoicing in the distinguished name of Samuel Bentham, to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1670 and 1675 respectively. 

In appointing John Gascoyne as usher on 5 January, 1671-2, the college again pressed for an 
increase of salary. Apparently nothing was done, though at this very time the corporation were 
paying £4 apiece to members of the council merely to go to London to hear a suit against the 
tenant of the lands, one Thomson, who claimed a renewal of the lease. Butler therefore gave 
notice of resignation, and on 2 August, 1672, the town wrote to the college to appoint a successor. 
Butler in writing to inform the warden of his intended resignation suggested that the college should 
make terms for his successor while the place was vacant. 

The college appointed as master John Longworth, B.C.L., a fellow of the college. He was 
son of the vicar of Selborne, Hampshire, and had been admitted scholar of Winchester 1654, and of 
New College 1659. On 19 August, 1673, he was allowed an augmentation of £6 year, but 
whether to £20 or £30 does not appear. Starkey was the usher in December, 1672, but on 
31 March, 1673, Mr. Bourne, usher, was given an augmentation of £1 a quarter. 

In Longworth, Bedford was rightly repaid for its meanness in the matter of pay. The 
salary was not enough to keep Longworth. He went off to America in 1677, resigning his 
living of Oakley, but not resigning the schoolmastership. ‘Though thus absent from his charge 
neither the town nor the college seem to have thought that they had power to remove him and 
appoint another. But the town records are silent on the matter till 4 October, 1681, when they 
record ‘a deputacion [i.e. appointment as deputy master] of Mr. William Willis, late one of the 
fellows of New College in Oxford signified by a letter subscribed by Henry Beeston Warden under 
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the seale manuall of the college 29 September last,’ and admitted him till 24 May following. Willis 
was an example of the evil of founder’s kin at Winchester. Admitted scholar on that qualification 
at the late age of 14 in 1672, he went to New College in 1675 ; and in 1679 was removed from 
his fellowship for non-residence.* 

On 28 April, 1682, the school buildings were ordered to be repaired and ‘the school house 
adorned civilly by painting, whiting or otherwise as shall be thought meete,’ and half a year’s arrears 
of chimney money, due while the house stood tenantless before Willis came, was paid by the corpora- 
tion, Willis was a failure and left at Midsummer, 1683. In a letter to the college 30 July, 1683, 
the town now were wise enough to see the great benefit a full school was to the townspeople. 


They had conceived good hope that by his diligence he would have restored the school to its antient 
glory and reputacion, the flourishing whereof would have indirectly advantaged the Inhabitants and 
Tradesmen of this Towne by Boarders and resort of friends, but the excesses which that unhappy man 
ran into, we had rather you should heare of from others, than by our informacion, yet were such as 
made it necessary for him to retire, 


On 9 October they paid Mr. John Rewse 50s., besides his ordinary salary ‘For the whole 
charge of teaching the children in the Free Grammar School.’ 

On 8 November, 1683, the college, adopting the recommendation of the town, ‘elected and 
appoynted Nicholas Aspinall of Emmanuel College in Cambridge, Batchelor of Arts, to be school- 
master of the publick Free Grammar School’ for a term of three years ‘if the said Mr. John 
Longworth shall be so long absent from the same.’ He was of a Lancashire name and family and 
educated at Clitheroe Grammar School in that county. He had acquired some repute as secretary 
to Edward Castell, the editor of the then famous Polyglot Bible. The temporary appointment thus 
made began the longest mastership recorded up to that time, lasting thirty-five years. The licence 
required by the canons of 1603 for a schoolmaster has in this case been preserved, and as these 
documents are exceedingly rare and their mediaeval character is remarkable, it is here given. The 
original is in Latin, and dated 29 April, 1684. 


William Foster, LL.D., and lawfully constituted commissary and official in and through the whole 
archdeaconry of Bedford To our beloved in Christ, Nicholas Aspinall, clerk, B.A. health in the Lord. 

To teach, educate, instruct and inform all boys in grammar books and other writings lawful and 
honest and lawfully allowed and approved by the laws and statutes of this realm of England, and to 
exercise and publicly profess the duty and office of School-master in the public free grammar school 
of Bedford of the archdeaconary of Bedford, on thee of whose faithfulness, knowledge of letters, 
purity of morals, integrity and learning, we have received trustworthy evidence (all and singular the 
articles and oaths required in this behalf to be subscribed and sworn having first been subscribed and 
sworn by thee before our beloved Edward Bourne, clerk, M.A. our surrogate,) we kindly grant and 
impart our licence and faculty by these presents until thou shalt be otherwise ordered by us. 


This is witnessed by a notary public and sealed with the seal of the official of the archdeaconry, 
showing on the upper half a mediaeval chalice and paten, and on the lower the official’s own arms, 
a cheveron between three bugles for Foster or Forester. ‘The surrogate in question appears to have 
been the usher of the school. Aspinall was on 14 January, 1686-7, given a gratuity of £5, 
apparently for two years’ work, as £2 10s. a year was given as ‘additional salary until further 
order. He was then single-handed in the school. But on 20 July, 1687, as ‘Mr. John 
Robinson hath lately taken upon him the care of teaching the Free Schollers as Usher,’ it was 
ordered that £5 should be taken off the £10 ‘additional sallery’ of Aspinall and £15 a year paid 
to the usher. But on 25 June, 1689, this £5 was restored to Aspinall, making his salary £30, 
while Mr. Robinson was raised to £17 10s. Such generosity was too good to last long. On 
27 January, 1691-2, Aspinall was cut down to £26 135. 4d. and Robinson to £13 165. 8d. Yet 
at this very time the corporation were considering an offer by Dr. Barton to give them two farms 
worth £164 a year ‘in exchange for their estate near Red Lyon Fields, which is at present £99 
per annum, and will be after ten years, £50 more for fifty-one years, which we refused because at 
the end of the leases they would have but £164 a year, instead of £200 at the least.” So that at 
this time they were starving the school, bringing the expenditure on this, the main object of their 
trust, down to £40 a year, or considerably less than half the rent, to say nothing of the fines 
received. ‘There were the repairs of the school, of course, but these came to £10 a year at the 
outside. For on 21 December, 1697, the corporation let the ‘repaires of all things relating to the 
Free School’ to one George Gascoyne for £6 down and £4 a year, he finding all materials and 


8 Kirby, Winchester Scholars. 

5 ¢ Ad docendum, erudiendum, instruendum et informandum quoscunque pueros in libris gramaticalibus 
aliisque documentis licitis et honestis, et de jure legibus et statutis hujus regni Angliae permissis et approbatis 
munusque et officium Ludimagistri infra publicam liberam gramaticam scholam infra villam Bedford. . . . 
exercendum publiceque profitendum Tibi,’ &c. 
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workmanship ; and, in November, 1706, on complaint that the repairs are found ‘very burthen- 
some and chargeable,’ Aspinall undertook to do all the repairs himself for thirteen years for 
10 a year. 

- Nor were the corporation dissatisfied with Aspinall, for when on 18 May, 1692, they heard 
that Longworth, ‘after a long absence in foreign parts is dead beyond the seas,’ they sent a request 
to New College to appoint him master, as he had ‘discharged his trust with great vigilance and 
applause, so much to the generall satisfaction that we think it a wrong done to his merits to deny 
him our common seale to this Testimonial.’ 

Thereupon Aspinall was appointed permanent master. He was also, at least from 1706, 
curate in charge of St. Peter’s Merton, to the vicarage of which, a crown living, he succeeded on 
12 January, 1711-12. About this time the usual disputes about tuition fees seem to have gone 
on and some attack was made on Aspinall by Mr. Ferrer, M.P. for Bedford, dictated, according 
to Aspinall, by political feeling. He wrote a lively account of what happened to the warden of 
New College, 31 October, 1711— 


By these Papers, you may perceive, that the Master of your Schole, is obliged to teach the poor 
children ; and hitherto I have not refused any poor child offered to my care: the Rich indeed, if 
either Burgesses or Free of this Corporation, have claimed a Priviledg, to have their children taught for 
nothing, or for some very smal gratuity once a year, until I saw these Papers: since which time, I 
have in some measure broke that custom, indeavouring to bring the Persons I am concerned with, 
to the Observation of the Settlement: this perhaps may have given offence. An Occurence, that 
happened lately, makes me think so: Mr. Farrer, Member of Parliament for this Town, tooke an 
Occasion to come and see the Schole, and afterward went into the hous, wanting to speake with me, 
as he said: but at that time, schole being over for the forenoon, I was gone out, being sent for by a 
Clergy-Man out of Hartfordshire, then in this Town, and saw him not: But the Reverend Mr. 
Humphreys, having a Rectory in this Town, whose Curate I am, happening then to be here, 
accompanyed Mr. Farrer into the Schole and hous: I being gone out, Mr. Farrer asked him many 
Questions, Particularly inquired, how many Scholars I had, ¢ for,’ said he, ‘I hear he hath not above 
ten.’ ‘ That cannot be, for,’ said Mr. Humphreys, ‘I have seen more together of his at Play,’ but 
if it was so, as it is not, you know, as he continued, the Smal Pox was in this Town last Winter, and 
the foregoing Summer, very severely, and that affords A Good Reason for the thinnes of any Schole. 
But if the Smal Pox had not been here, Mr. Aspinall cannot oblige persons to send their Children 
to him, unless they Please’: but Mr. Farrer then said, ‘he takes no delite in his Business.’ Mr. 
Humphreys answered ‘Two things are necessary for A Master of A Schole, Learning and Diligence’ : 
Mr. Farrer said ‘I believe the former of Mr. Aspinall, but question the latter’: ‘That cannot be,’ as 
Mr. Humphreys answered, ‘ because I and every one that know him, have observed, that he attends 
his Schole sufficiently (and as is thought, to the Prejudice of his own health).’ But Mr. Farrer urged 
further that, ‘he hath sent no Scholars to the Universities’: ‘That is not true’ (I think that was the 
word) as Mr. Humphreys replyed, ‘for he sent Mr. Smith, now lecturer of St. Sepulchers in London; 
Mr. Pierson, now Fellow of St. Johns College in Camb.; Mr. Ashcrof now in Nottinghamshire ; 
and Mr. Becket, late fellow of Corpus Christi in Oxford.’ These he mentioned and might have 
instanced in several others, that now make a Good Figure in the Church (I have now two scholars in 
Camb. and sent a third to them last Spring). 

Mr. Farrer pressed further, ‘he doth not consult the Advantage of the Town’: Mr. Humphreys 
returned answer, ‘that is true, only in respect of his not being married, and not having boarders, as 
formerly.’ But Mr. Farrer concluded and said, ‘I was at Church today and observed, that neither 
Mr. Aspinall nor his Scholars were there’: to which Mr. Humphreys answered, ‘ he was gone to wait 
on A Gentleman, that then sent to speake with him: and as for his Scholars, they I suppose were at 
their studies, or at their writing, that so their Parents might not have the least occasion to complain, 
that their children lost their time.’ Sir, I wil confess ingenuously, what might be alledged against me : 
several of my Scholars when there lessons are over, learn to write: those I have spared from sending 
them to Prayers, on Wednesdays and Fridays, because I observed, the gain of so much time, Pleased 
their Parents: the rest I sent excepting five Dissenters Children, who tel me as often as I cal upon 
them to go to Prayers at church, that their Parents forbid them. Preparation for Sunday, and very 
little spare time have obliged me to be at my study too often when I should have attended at Church 
on Wednesdays and Fridays: but this I have rectifyed already. We have several Court Dinners 
yearly in our Town to which now and then I have been invited, but observing that one or other, then 
commonly begged A Play,” I have declined going to them, purely on that Account, and have not 
been at any one, this long time, save our Mayors Feast, as we cal it, at Michaelmas Sessions. 


Aspinall lived for another ten years as vicar of St. Peter’s, and died on 7 October, 1727, and 
is buried in St. Peter’s church, where a three-panelled tablet on the wall contains a long Latin 
inscription to his memory. It says among other things that he left £100 to New College and 
£100 to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. This last benefaction was for exhibitions to that college, 
with preference for boys from his old school, Clitheroe. 


* i.e, asked for a play-day or holiday, 
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In 1717 Aspinall had intimated his intention of resigning the mastership, and the college 
proposed to appoint Robert Barker, a fellow of New College, LL.D., admitted as founder’s kin 
at Winchester in 1708 and grandson of a former scholar and fellow. In a letter to Barker, 
13 December, Aspinall congratulates the school on his appointment—‘ you will be an honour and 
ornament to our town ; and I wish that our Corporation may do something worthy of such a very 
deserving gentleman.’ 

He informs him as to the state of the school. 


There are about twenty-six scholars belonging to it, for you must know that endeavours have 
been made to thin the schole, but I hope now that some who causelessly went away will 
return again. 

Almost half of that number pay ; the rate is 10d. a quarter for every one that cannot pretend 
to the charity of the donor. The poor children only can lay claim to that. All the rest pay, and 
I have met with several that have been backward in that respect. The children under the 
usher pay to the master; tho’ I have conveyed one-third part according to the original settle- 
ment to Mr. Rogers; but he never knew on what account it came. I desire you would say 
nothing about it. 


Rogers was the usher. In November the warden or some fellow, and Dobson a fellow, 
afterwards warden, went to Bedford to try and get the corporation to behave properly in the 
matter of salary. They ‘invited Mr. Mayor to drink a glass of wine and desired him to propose 
to his brethren an augmentation.’ They were informed that about thirty years before, in 1687, 
the corporation had 


granted a new lease to Mr. Barton (he having first bribed them with sums of money given to some 
and drink to all) for 50 years, to commence after the 20 years then remaining in the old lease... 
only advancing the reserved rent from £99 per annum to £150, tho’ the estate then let for £300 per 
annum, while Mr. Barton gave {£5000 for the remaining 20 years of the old lease. We were then 
also informed that the estate will be worth to the Corporation when the present lease is expired which 
will be 40 years hence [1757] £10,000 per annum. 


Apparently, however, the corporation would do nothing. Barker, not liking the prospect, 
withdrew. 

Aspinall resigned 4 January, 1717-18. The college appointed Matthew Priaulx, a 
fellow of the college, son of the rector of Rusper, Sussex, who had been admitted scholar of 
Winchester 24 August, 1705, of New College 17 June, 1712, and was about twenty-four 

ears old. 

‘ Whether stirred by greed or by political prejudice, or annoyed that New College should try to 
interfere on behalf of the master’s pay, or for what cause it is hard to explain, it is certain that 
from the moment of Aspinall’s resignation the town determined to resist the rights of New College 
and to assert the patronage of the school for themselves. ‘The first note of the struggle which 
ensued, and lasted for ten years, was given by a letter from the usher Rogers, 16 January, 1717, to 
Priaulx, ‘or in his absence the Warden,’ Dr. Cobb. He said the corporation openly insisted on 
their right to present the master, and had offered the post, as he was informed ‘ by a particular friend, 
a chirurgeon,’ to a neighbouring clergyman. 


Last night at dark the Chamberlains with some more of the body came hither . . furnished 
with padlocks, two of which were fastened upon the doors of the schole house . . . went to 
the brew house and finding the key on the doore locked it and carryd it with them; here lye 
my coals, brewing vessels and some goods of the Aspinalls. From thence they went to the schole and 
one of the doors (that next the street) being locked and bolted they fastened a padlock on that 
next the house. Notwithstanding . . . I forced a way into the schole this morning... I 
have heard nothing from them this day. If I cannot get into the scholl I will (God willing) 
teach them above . . . The corporacion offer me so much a week for teaching the boys til the 
affair is settled, and make great show of kindness ; but I am resolved to have nothing to do with these 
sons of violence. 


Meanwhile Priaulx had arrived at Bedford. The corporation again padlocked the door, but 
the usher opened a back door, let in Priaulx, gave him the keys and possession, The corporation 
then told him they had the right of presentation, and that they were resolved to stand it out with 
the college ; that they were a rich body and would not be persuaded out of their privileges by any 
college in Europe. On 23 January, 1717-18, the corporation on production of the presentation of 
“Mr. Matthew Pryox’ determined to enter a caveat in the ecclesiastical court against his 
being given a licence. On 23 January Priaulx wrote to the college that the padlocks had been 
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removed, ‘ where I have taught every day, no one has molested me,’ and that he had also taken out 
a licence. But 


an alderman’s wife told me before her husband’s face that they were resolved to have the school right 
or wrong, and should the Chancery give it against ’em, they thought they had friends enough in 
Parliament to carry anything against a Tory college . . . Her husband (Alderman Day) . . . was 
extremely enraged at this . . . but she being the better man of the two, stood stiffly to it, and said 
if she had told a lie ’twas he that putt it into her head, and had told her so himself one night when 
he came from Mr. Brace, 


the lawyer who was promoting the claim. Priaulx signs his letter ‘Laborious and unpaid 
schoolmaster of Bedford.’ Ata meeting at the Swan Hotel on 6 April, Mr. Hillsdown, M.P. 
for the town, wanted the corporation to present Holloway, a schoolmaster in the neighbour- 
hood, and to arrest Priaulx and keep him unbailed until Holloway was in possession. But this 
course was too violent even for them, and they agreed to have an election by freemen as if for an 
M.P. On 7 April notice was given by George Hawkins, mayor, and on 9 April at 8 am. Mr. 
Benjamin Holloway, Bachelor of Law, was ‘chosen to be master of the Free Schoole.’ Priaulx 
next day informs the college 


tho’ Mr. Holloway opens his shop after Easter in the Town Hall, I have 3 new scholars 
entered, 2 of which are violent Whiggs. N.B. Mr. Warden when last at Bedford innd at 
the Swan, the man of the house violently against the college, but the Bull a very honest house 
and for us. 


On 5 August the town obtained a verdict at the assizes in an action of ejectment on default 
of appearance of the colleze, ‘which Judge Blincow laught at and said openly could be easily sett 
aside, and the college make it appear they had not timely notice.’ A bill was then filed in 
Chancery, and on 16 November, 1720, ‘the Lord Chancellor, tho’ he did not givea finall determina- 
tion, actually decreed the payment of all arrears,’ but the college had not asked for them. On the 
appointment of a new warden, Dobson, on Dr. Cobb’s promotion to the wardenship of Winchester, 
Mr. Priaulx had to beg the college 23 November, 1723, to pay him the arrears. The faithful 
usher Rogers left in January, 1720-1. Mr. Hodgson followed 


Staid with me till Michaelmas was twelve month, when I admitted Mr. Beedles the Gentleman 
Mr. Aspinall wrote to you for; otherwise the Rabbi had giv’n you a second trouble ; and he not 
having taken his Degree I dispensed with his absence at Term time, which I thought mightily in my 
power, and which | suppose has given Rise to this Insinuation. Mr. Beedles left me 3 weeks before 
Michaelmas, and was carried by Mr. Brown Willy in his Coach from my House to Dr. Tanners, 
Archdeacon of Norwich, to be his Curate, which Mr. Willy at my Request had sollicited for 
him. To him succeeded Mr. Coston a Term-monger likewise, who is my present Usher, who came 
to me the very afternoon Mr. Beedles left me. And this I can make appear by Receipts from my 
first comeing to Bedford till last Michaelmas day. This proves what I intimated to Mr. 
Langbain that I have already paid my Usher, and, if I had not, I must have been long ago 
without one. 


The poor man had to seal his letter with ‘Lord Anglesea’s arms and coronet and Seg you 
would observe whether it has been opened, because I suspect the Postmaster to be a corporation 
villain.’ 

After many delays, at length on 2 May, 1724, the Chancellor ordered payment of £40 in part 
of arrears. On 22 July, 1725, the case was heard by the Chancellor, who declared the right of 
nomination of master and usher in the college, ordered payment of all arrears of salary, but gave both 
college and town their costs out of the charity, and declared the then rent of £150 a year should be 
divided into thirds, one-third for the masters, one-third for marriage portions, and one for the poor, 
and that only children in the town should be taught free, children of burgesses or freemen living 
outside to pay. “The arrears were not actually paid till April, 1726. 

It is not surprising to learn that during this prolonged struggle the school had been reduced to 
very small dimensions. At the time of the judgement as to the master’s pay, there were only sixteen 
or seventeen boys, and the teaching of these had devolved on the usher. ‘Having been 8 vears’ 
says Mr. Priaulx,* 


schoolmaster of Bedford without any pay or profitt from the corporation I was obliged to apply myself 
to another bussiness to support myself and family. ‘True it 1s, the college paid me £40 per annum ; 
but out of that I was obliged to pay the usher, who had £25 per annum constantly paid, and the 
remainder will hardly be thought a sufficiency to keep a gentleman healthy and clean. Nor indeed 
could I have stood it had I not married a woman of Fortune. But ’twas hard to be always living 
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upon stock and therefore prudent to make some other application ; and in this I so well succeeded 
that (notwithstanding sentiments) the bishop of Lincoln and his son, chancellor of Peterboro, have 
appointed me Proctor in the Bedford jurisdiction and Proctor Generall of the whole diocese of 
Peterboro, places that require about 5 days attendance once in 3 weeks, and 3 times as beneficial as the 
best advantages I could propose from the school . . . My house adjoins the school and when I teach, 
I teach young gentlemen there. 


___ In other words, Priaulx obtained more return from the business of a proctor in the ecclesias- 
tical courts, which only occupied a seventh of his time, than he did from the school. 

In 1727 John Betts, who was then the usher, complained to the college that he was not 
paid, and asked whether Priaulx ‘can oblige me to teach the upper classes, for he insists on my 
teaching the upper and under boys alternately.” To this the Warden Beeston replied :— 


I am so far from disapproving his method of your both teaching all the boys alternately that 
I think it is a good one, and which is practised in some measure in the school at this college as 
well as Winchester, ffor thereby you will both have a knowledge of all the boys, and if your method 
of teaching be not different, I do not see what disadvantage can arise. 


Mr. Betts in the result went away quietly. Four years later, 15 October, 1731, there 
was a dispute with the next usher, John Gamble, clerk, LL.B. He found, it was alleged, in 
1727 only nine boys, and had raised the school to twenty. A petition signed by twenty-six 
persons was sent to the warden of New College, Coxed, asking for his reinstatement, as he 
had been sent away only for refusing ‘an extraordinary holiday.’ Priaulx replied that he had 
appointed him 


on the recommendation of the chancellor of Peterboro. I could never determine whether Impudence 
or Ignorance was his superior quality. However the then Corporation liked the man, he was a bold 
bustling Fellow and had the full venom of a most inveterate Faction, and as they were then in Power 
(of which I thank God we have now entirely divested them) I was unwilling to make either Myself or 
them uneasie, tho’ his Grace the Duke of Bedford and most of the Gentlemen of Honour and distinc- 
tion in the county have for near a 12 month past requested his removall and upbraided my forbearance. 
But on the Mayor’s Feast-day the school boys have prescribed a Play Day but . . . Gamble, having 
publickly called the present mayer < pittyful fellow,’ tho’ a gentleman of the first fortune and character, 
he told me he hoped I would not take it ill, if for the reason above mentioned, he did not invite my 
usher, but withall beg’d the boys might have their Play Day as usual, which I told him they should 
and immediately dismissed them. 


Gamble then made them come back, told them he was master and not Priaulx, and that ‘the 
usual compliment’ should not be paid. Whereupon Priaulx locked up the school, paid Gamble his 
salary and dismissed him. Priaulx sent up a counter testimonial signed by divers baronets and 
gentlemen, the mayor, recorder, bailiffs, three aldermen, nine common councillors, and seven 
inhabitants to say he was right. So the warden informed Gamble that ‘he never heard of any 
school where the power of dismissing the scholars was not esteemed the master’s sole prerogative.’ 
And so the matter ended. 

It is rather amusing after all that has passed to find Priaulx conveying to the warden an invita- 
tion to him and any fellows of the college who pleased to become burgesses of Bedford without 
payment, and an invitation to stay with the Duke of Bedford at Woburn. At the same time he 
says he has appointed Mr. Bourne, of Trinity College, Oxford, who has a living of £100 a year in 
the neighbourhood, as usher. Bourne died three years later, and on 1 September, 1734, the cor- 
poration resolved to pay the usher’s salary to Priaulx, and repeated this on g October, 1735. In 
October of that year the corporation recorded a severe condemnation of their predecessors’ action 
in regard to the endowment. 


Whereas it 1s generally reputed and believed that the last lease was let extended or granted 

. on very dishonest fraudulent and scandalous consideration, and whereas at the expiration of 
the said lease . . . on Michaelmas Day 1760, very great and considerable advantages will accrue 
to the inhabitants and members of this Town and Council . . . No future lease . . . shall te 
let or granted and no proposals or any consideration whatever shall be admitted or received till the 
old lease shall be expired. 


On some complaint about having only a nominal usher Priaulx informs the warden 
that the 


Corporation settled the Usher’s salary upon me till the place should be filled . . . but however 
kindly this may be mtended my school is already so increased I cannot do the business, at least 
not as it ought to be done, tho’ I attend full 8 hours in a day, and as I have daily prospects of 
additions both in boarders as well as schoolboys, I must apply seriously for an usher that will act, 
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and asks the warden to recommend one. The mayor, Thomas Battison, wrote a letter of 
complaint about the lack of an usher, to which Priaulx replies 


What Cicero says of tradesmen in his day will for ever hold true, parum proficient nisi admodum 
mentiuntur . . . Every word of that is a lie . . . From the time I received the school the Corpora- 
tion made it a request to me to teach without an usher . . . of which this prevaricatory mayor was 
then a member . . . The charity . . . is made subservient to a . . . few dirty politicians and as I 
have in some measure opposed this ‘ Hinc dolor, hinc lachrymae.’ 


He then points out that the usher’s pay is only £20, that it would cost the usher £14 to board, 
‘I paid this Mayor’s father £20’ and the £6 remainder ‘will not furnish a man with clothes and 
cleanliness, provided he would divest himself of all appetites and be an utter stranger to society.’ 
He says there were only eight or nine boys on the foundation, ‘the rest are all foreigners from 
London and elsewhere,’ and he threatened that ‘should an usher be topt upon me by the 
Corporation I would seperate (sic) the school, he should not teach a single foreigner, nor from me 
have a single suskin’ (a slang word for sixpence). “The mayor again writing, the warden promised 
the appointment of an ‘acting usher . . . one at least equal to the pay.’ Next year we find this 
amazing Mr. Priaulx signing the Council Minutes as town clerk. So peace reigned until on 
23 December, 1739, this strange combination of proctor, town clerk and schoolmaster departed this 
life. The last we hear of him is Mrs. Priaulx refusing to give up the town books until she has 
received her husband’s salary ‘as well the Town Clerk as Schoolmaster up to St. Thomas day, 
notwithstanding his death the day before ;” a demand which was quite justified. 

On 28 January, 1739 Warden Coxed and the college appointed George Bridle and William 
Bowles, both fellows of the college, master and usher. Bridle, of Leigh, Dorset, was founder’s kin 
at Winchester, admitted scholar 1732 and went to New College 14 January, 1735. He was only 
twenty-three on becoming head master. William Bowles was of Salisbury, admitted to Winchester 
in 1734. He was only twenty-one years old. 

The early years of Bridle’s rule are a blank, so that it may be presumed that the school 
flourished and things went smoothly. In December, 1742, however, Bridle complained that his 
salary was in arrear, and in reply the mayor complained that there was no usher, ‘ the master accepts 
quarterly allowances, whereas children of inhabitants should be taught gratis.’ A new usher came 
in 1755, when on § December ‘the room over the Freeschool’ was put in repair ‘for the 
Rev. Mr. Towersey, usher’—the first use of the term ‘Reverend’ for the masters, though they were 
probably all, except Mr. Matthew Priaulx, in orders. ‘Towersey was a fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, and B.D. 

The falling in of the lease of the Holborn property in 1760 produced a suit in Chancery, ' 
Attorney General at the relation of Thomas Woodward and others v. Mayor, etc. of Bedford. The court | 
appointed five trustees to administer the estate, a Private Act, 4 Geo. III, 1763,°” embodying a scheme 
for the charity, then worth £3,000 a year. A governing body was created consisting of the mayor, 
recorder (who was then the Duke of Bedford), the aldermen, thirteen common councilmen, two 
chamberlains and the ministers of the five parishes of Bedford and twelve inhabitants, elected by the 
vestries of the several parishes. The trustees outside the corporation received the significant title 
of ‘check’ trustees ; though it is to be feared that the check they imposed on the wasting of the 
charity was more nominal than real. Of the income of £3,000, less than a third was assigned to 
the school, the primary object of the foundation, the salary of the head master being fixed at £150 
and the usher at £100 with allowances for coals and candles. The trustees were empowered 
however to build a new school and 


to erect in the chancel of St. Paul’s church in the town of Bedford where the said Sir William 
Harpur and Dame Alice his wife lie interred a monument of marble, likewise a statue in front of the 
said Grammar School with proper inscriptions thereon, in testimony of that town’s gratitude and 
reverence to the memory of those munificent founders of that great charity. 


As we have seen Dame Alice did not lie interred there. The new school, not at all a bad building 
for its time, built on the old site, was finished by 1767. A statue of Harpur put up in front of it, 
not in his habit as he lived, but in the shoe buckles and long coat and cocked hat of the early 
Georgian period, still stands to give the rising generation erroneous notions of the founder. 

No less than £900 a year was assigned for marriage portions of £40 each for the daughters , 
of freemen ; a Hospital School for twenty-six poor boys was established, and the rest of the money : 
was spent in apprenticeships and doles. , 


*’ The Statement by the Trustees, printed by the Schools Inquiry Commissioners in their Report, 1868 
(Sch. Ing. Rep. iii, 327), is a remarkable proof of the carelessness of that body. It actually confuses the "Act of 
1763 with that of 1793. 
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In 1768 the trustees began to agitate for a new Bill, ‘hoping to extricate themselves from 
difficulties in which they have involved themselves from bad management’ according to Bridle. 
According to Towersey the usher, one of the chief objects of the Bill was to cut off the masters’ 
coals and candles. The salaries also were too large ‘for teaching ten boys, the present number 
of the school,’ said the solicitor to the trustees, 7 February, 1769, when a Bill had been brought in 
with the object amongst other things of making the Lord Chancellor visitor instead of New College. 
The Bill, however, did not pass. 

Bridle, who had from 1748 been rector of Akeley or Oakley, a New College living, which he 
gave up in 1760 for the richer one of Hardwick, certainly seems to have treated his head-master- 
ship in his later years very much asa sinecure. He died 11 August, 1773. 

John Hook, who succeeded, was a founder’s kin scholar of Winchester in 1753 ; son of a 
master of Sir Thomas Rich’s School, Gloucester. He went to New College in 1756, and had been 
head master at Thame before his appointment to, Bedford. The archives of New College 
and of Bedford Corporation are silent as to the school for nearly the first thirty years of 
Hook’s mastership. The fact that he soon (1776) got a new usher instead of Towersey, who had 
been there for over twenty years, suggests reform. The new usher, David Williams, was also 
founder’s kin scholar of Winchester in 1757 and of New College in 1762. 

Williams retired to the college living of Saham Toney, Norfolk, in 1787. On 22 October, 
1787, Charles Abbot, scholar of Winchester 1772, head of the school in 1778, and entered at 
New College in 1779, was admitted usher. 

In 1790 a movement began for a new Act in view of an expected increase in rents, of £1,000 
to £3,000 a year. Ina letter of 9 April, 1792, Hook informed the warden of New College that 
there had only been nine or ten boys from Bedford for the last twenty years. It was now 
proposed to admit free the children of all the inhabitants and not of freemen only. In 1793 a 
private Act brought in by the Duke of Bedford became law. Its most important changes consisted 
in adding to the governing body the members of Parliament for the town, and the master and usher, 
and increasing the ‘check’ trustees to eighteen. The salaries of the master and usher were in- 
creased to £200 and £100 respectively, with £3 capitation fee on every boy in the school ; and all 
sons of inhabitants aged fourteen were admissible free. New College was to send two visitors every 
year to examine, and three University Exhibitions of £40 a year were created, The most notable 
addition to the eleemosynary provisions was that of an almshouse for twenty poor, ten of each sex, 
and a residue of £500 a year for doles. 

In 1796 we learn that there were eighteen boys in the school. 

Promptly after Hook’s death on 4 November, 1810, New College at the request of the 
trustees began to formulate rules for the school, which, wrote the mayor, had ‘ long hid its diminished 
head before the reputation which had distinguished Winchester, Rugby and Eton,’ because the 
masters regarded their appointments as sinecures. “The new rules were made 25 February, 1811. 
They demanded the constant attendance of the masters and settled the hours at, in summer 7 to 
9 a.m.; 10.30 a.m. to 12; and 2 to 5 p.m.; in winter 8 to 9.30 a.m., 11 to 1.30 and 3.30 to 
6 p.m. The year was divided into halves by two vacations of six weeks each. John Brereton was 
appointed head master. He was appropriately enough a native of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, son of 
the vicar there, and, like his father, had been a scholar of Winchester, admitted 1793, and a ‘ jurist’ 
fellow of New College. When appointed he was a master at Blundell’s School, Tiverton. 

There were very soon troubles with Dr. Abbot, who objected to a junior ‘having been placed 
over his head. He would not take boarders himself and refused to teach those of Dr. Brereton for 

“four guineas a head, ‘ which the master of Winchester school pays the undermaster.’ Five guineas was 
therefore offered. Then at the next meeting of the trustees Abbot applied to have boarders himself. 
This was granted, but as the head master’s house was not quite ready, alterations at Abbot’s were 
not begun. So then he refused to teach the boarders, telling them they had no business there. 
In the end he would not take boarders. In 1817 Abbot was dangerously ill, during which time 
Brereton’s ‘ brother Tom’ supplied his place. On 5 September, 1817, Abbot died. He had been 
also for some years vicar of Oakley, Raynes, and Goldington, and was eminent as a botanist, the 
author of a Flora Bedfordiensis. 

The new usher was ‘brother Tom,’ a scholar of Winchester and fellow of New College. 
{n 1822 the warden of New College writing to the trustees expressed his gratification at the 
exceedingly good reports of the school. Dr. Brereton introduced school lists made after the fashion 
of those at Winchester College in the shape of Long Rolls ; long narrow slips which had originally 
been of parchment, but were then of paper. They were in Latin and were headed with the arms 
of the school, that is of Harper. The earliest Bedford roll preserved at New College is for 


8'T. F. Kirby in his Winchester Scholars confuses two John Hooks, one admitted 1749 and the other in 
1753, both of whom he credits with being masters of Bedford School. Long Rolls show that it was the 


scholar of 1753 who was master. 
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1824, in which John Brereton, LL.D., appears as archididascalus and Thomas Brereton, LL.B., as 
pedagogus. ‘There were sixty-one boys, of whom thirty-six were scholars on the foundation. 

A third Act of Parliament was obtained in 1820 which increased the allowances made to the 
masters and provided for assistant masters, and authorized boarders. It established an English school 
apart from the Grammar School. ‘The effect was good. At the date of the next extant roll, 1836, 
the Rev. H.C. Le Mesurier, M.A., was pedagogus or usher. He too was scholar of Winchester 
(1817)and fellow of New College. The other masters were the Rev. E. Swann, M.A. (Cambridge), 
Preceptor Mathematicus, and E. Smith, B.A., sub-preceptor. There were 104 boys, of whom 
34 were scholars on the foundation. In 1842 the Rev. C. Brereton, B.C.L., son of the head 
master, and scholar of Winchester and fellow of New College, appears as sub-preceptor, and there 
were ninety-six boys, of whom only nineteen were scholars on the foundation. In 1845 two sub- 
preceptors appear and the number of boys had risen to 148, of whom fifteen were scholars, and in 
1850 there were 181, of whom twenty-two were scholars. 

It looked as if the school would go up to numbers anticipating those of the present day. But 
this was Dr. Brereton’s high-water mark. In 1851 an agitation began for a new Bill for amend- 
ment of the Act of 1793. Its effect on the school, from the uncertainty it created as to the 
outcome of it, was instantaneous. In 1852 the number had fallen to 158 boys, in 1854 to 129, 
of whom only nine were scholars, and in that year a new scheme was made by the Court of Chancery. 
In 1855 Dr. Brereton died. , 

The new master was Frederick Fanshawe, the first, with the exception of Aspinall, for 150 
years who had not been a fellow of New College. He was, however, a Wykehamist, commoner at 
Winchester in 1835, scholar and fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, where he won the chancellor’s 
prize for Latin verse in 1841, and took a First Class in Classics in 1842. He had a very stormy 
time at first. The scheme of 1853 having separated the English Schools from the Grammar 
School, the trustees at once determined to run the Commercial School, as they now called it, against 
the Grammar School, which was under the control of New College, and to thwart the develop- 
ment of the latter. It was only under threat of resignation that Fanshawe obtained leave to take 
thirty boarders himself, though as we have seen boarders had been taken in the school for at least 150 
years. It cost several years’ struggle before the second master was allowed also to take boarders to the 
number of twenty. The trustees made the German and French and drawing masters common to 
the Grammar and Commercial School. They paid the head master of the Commercial School the 
same salary as the head master of the Grammar School. When this school was examined the whole 
school was not presented, but only selected boys in each class, with the deliberate object of 
obtaining and circulating unduly favourable reports. It was only by constant pressure from New 
College and after prolonged struggles, that new buildings, a pension to retain the mathematical 
master, or any other improvement at the Grammar School could be obtained. ‘The staff was so 
limited in number that the boys averaged forty-eight for each master. The assistant masters 
were underpaid; though £3,000 a year altogether was spent on the schools. At last in 1861 
new buildings were added and opened with much civic ceremony. 

It is surprising that in these adverse circumstances Mr. Fanshawe had so many as 194 boys ° 
at the time of the visit of Mr. R. S. (afterwards Lord Justice) Wright in 1866, as Assistant 
Commissioner under the Schcols Inquiry Commission. At the same time the Commercial School 
numbered 320 boys, and the Commercial Preparatory School 237. The National School contained 
370 boys. The Girls’ School, an elementary school for poor children only, contained 490 children ; 
an Infants’ School, 250 children. Altogether 1,861 children were being educated on the Harper 
foundation, then producing over £13,000 a year. But the bulk of them were receiving only elemen- 
tary education, in no way superior to what they would have received without the endowment. The 
greater part of the income was spent on charities, of which Mr, Wright remarked : 


It is generally admitted in the town that the apprentice fees (£680 a year) are useless, apprenticeship 
is dying out . . . and artificially kept up by these fees. The almshouses . . . are jobbed for political 
purposes. That the doles are positively injurious few deny. These funds are so far not only wasted 
but injuriously applied. The charity colours and determines the whole life of many in Bedford. It 
bribes the father to marry for the sake of his wife’s small marriage portion ; it takes the child from 
infancy and educates him in a set form, settles the course of his life by an apprentice fee, pauperises 
him by doles, and takes away a chief object of industry by the prospect of an almshouse. 


- He pointed out that tuition fees must be imposed. 


There is vehement objection to fees . . . founded not on reason or on any consideration of 
comparative advantages, but on an absolute unreasoning claim to a supposed birthright to educational 
alms . . . Free education has already overstrained the existing resources, and will soon break them. 

® Sch. Ing. Rep. viii, 693. 
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Mr. Wright recommended the foundation of a girls’ school, to which the money spent on 
marriage portions might more profitably be applied ; and the imposition of tuition fees in all the 


schools. New College had already recommended the removal of the restrictions on boarders; on 
which Mr. Wright remarked : 


The jealousy of boarders and of their being made eligible for the prizes and exhibitions is 
strong and all but universal in the town ; but the comparative inferiority of the school seems to be in 
a great measure attributable to the want of the proposed exhibitions. 


All the reforms recommended were carried out by the Commissioners appointed under the 
Endowed Schools Act, 1869, by a scheme approved by Queen Victoria in Council on 4 August, 
1873, one of the earliest and certainly the most successful of the schemes made under the Act. 
It reduced an unwieldly body of fifty-one trustees to the more manageable number of twenty-seven ; 
including. representatives (two) of New College, of Cambridge and London Universities, and of the 
Lord Chancellor, and of parents of the scholars in the schools; together with the Lord-Lieutenant 
and members of Parliament for Bedford. It abolished the dual control of New College and the 
trustees, placing the whole power in the new body of trustees. It divided the income into eleven 
parts ; giving one part only for eleemosynary purposes in the shape of almshouses ; two-elevenths 
for elementary education ; four-elevenths to the ‘Modern’ schools, as the Commercial School was 
now called, for boys anda new prospective Modern School for girls; and the remaining four- 
elevenths to the Grammar School, and a similar new prospective girls’ High School. Between the 
boys’ and girls’ schools of each kind the money was divided according to a complicated scale of 
numbers ; but, speaking roughly, three-fifths to boys and two-fifths to girls. ‘Tuition fees were 
imposed on all; the maximum tuition fees allowed in the Grammar School being £12 a year 
and inthe girls’ High School £20 year; and £6 and £4 a year in the Modern Schools. The two 
girls’ schools were to be established on the site of what were called the best almshouses, on 
the north side of the Bromham Road, as they became vacant, and as soon as there were sufficient 
funds for the purpose. 

On the new scheme coming into operation Mr. Fanshawe retired, and died shortly afterwards 
in May 1876. It was by a curious coincidence that though New College now ceased to appoint 
the head master the choice of the new electors fell on a New College man, when in October 1874, 
James Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., B.C.L., was appointed, to begin work after the Christmas holidays, 
in January, 1875. Grandson of the famous bishop of the western see, who was known to his 
contemporaries as Henry of Exeter, he was, like most of his predecessors, a scholar of Winchester 
(1852), and fellow of New College (1858). He won the Stanhope Historical Essay in 1859, a 
First Class in Classics in Moderations in 1860, and in the Final Schools in 1862. He went to 
Rugby as an assistant master, when he became a brother-in-law of Dr. Jex Blake, who was head 
master there in 1874. He was, with the doubtful exception of Priaulx, who as we saw eventually 
combined the offices of proctor and town clerk with that of schoolmaster, the first lay head 
master of Bedford. 

The title of ‘second founder’ has been much abused, being applied in successive generations 
to every benefactor and every head master who extends or resuscitates an old school. But Mr. 
Phillpotts may, in a very real sense, be termed the second founder, for without his unbounded 
energy and resourcefulness, his readiness to risk his whole fortune on the school, it would never 
have been removed from its old narrow quarters to its present extensive site, and placed once for 
allin a position to be and remain one of the largest of the ‘ Great Public Schools.? He found a 
fine and well-trained nucleus of 270 boys left by Mr. Fanshawe. But it was still a question 
whether the so-called Modern School would not very soon usurp the place and the title of the 
chief school of the foundation. Mr. Phillpotts’ phenomenal developments soon placed the question 
beyond discussion. 

One of the first things done was to show that though the school was called a grammar school it 
was not going to neglect modern subjects of instruction. A chemical laboratory was opened 
an 1875. 

The adjacent brewery buildings were purchased for £2,600 in 1875 and the front part of the 
house attached to these buildings was subsequently converted into temporary class rooms, while 
the back part was turned into a carpenter’s shop, the first instalment of a regular system of manual 
instruction which grew and grew till it finally developed into the present well-equipped 
Engineering Department. Games were not neglected—a subscription was started for fives courts 
and a gymnasium, the latter being formed out of some of the brewery buildings. These were 
completed in 1878. Meanwhile the state of the school finances was lamentable. The governors 
had raised the fees to £7 10s. for boys under thirteen and 9 guineas for those above that age ; but 
owing to the rights reserved under the old scheme for those already in the school, Bedford-born boys 
were absolutely free, while others continued to pay only one guinea a year. The result was that 
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even after the new scheme was nominally in operation, the school was only receiving £180 a year 
fees for the education of 180 out of the 270 boys. The parents objected even to a voluntary fee 
of one guinea a term for those who preferred to receive instruction in other subjects instead of 
Greek. The governors considered the matter, and saw that all the difficulties arose from the lack 
of funds, so they raised the fees in March, 1877, from £7 10s. to £9 a year for boys under 
thirteen, and from nine guineas to £12 a year over thirteen, the latter sum, though little enough, 
being the maximum allowed by the scheme. ‘This change came only gradually into force, as it only 
applied to boys admitted after Easter, 1877. Some thought the number of the school would be 
reduced by charging fees, which, though small enough, were unprecedentedly high for Bedford ; but on 
the contrary the reverse was the case, and the difficulties of the school arose from a continuous increase 
in number. A clause inserted in the scheme (part vii, section 8), possibly through the jealousy of 
boarders felt by residents, provided that, if there was not room for all, day boys living in Bedford 
should have a preference over others. But owing to the insufficiency of the revenue from fees 
the finance of the school depended on the presence of boarders, the number of which had increased 
under the new régime, and helped materially to retain the services of the ablest and most experienced 
masters, the head master having relinquished his right to take boarders in favour of his colleagues. 
Thus an extraordinary state of things arose. Room had to be found for all who came, or else the 
school finances would have collapsed. This led to constant difficulties, met by a succession of 
make-shifts. First the large hall, which had been erected in 1861, was lengthened in 1880, and four 
class rooms were added at the west end with moveable shutters. The next year the Castle Rooms 
were taken. In 1882 a new class room was added on the west of the playground, and in the autumn 
the Old Corn Exchange (since demolished) on the north-east side of St. Paul’s Church was hired 
and transformed into six class rooms. In October, 1884, new buildings containing 11 class rooms 
(now the Modern Girls’ School) which had been erected on the old brewery site were opened by 
the Lord Lieutenant, the late Earl Cowper, K.G. In the same year the increase of the school to 
500 was commemorated by a testimonial to Mr. Phillpotts, at whose request the £200 collected 
was given to establish a Phillpotts’ English Literature Prize Fund. 

In October, 1881, the head master had proposed the purchase of the cricket field, then rented 
from the rector of St. Peter’s; but the governors let the offer slip, and another purchaser secured 
the field. Mr.. Phillpotts showed the manner of man he was by purchasing it from the new owner. 
In 1883 the governors repurchased it from him. Shortly afterwards he proposed the further 
purchase of 13 acres at the back of De Parys Avenue, and this was carried in December, 1884. 
The year 1884 was an annus mirabilis for the school; the purchase of an additional 74 acres 
as a site for new buildings was agreed to, and the buildings completed in 1887, the rectory of 
St. Peter’s being bought as well to provide a good access. Meantime the difficulty about room still 
continued, and part of the Bedford Rooms were annexed as class rooms. Still this proved inadequate, 
and Mr. Phillpotts purchased for over £1,000 a new iron building, 200 ft. by 50 ft., intended to 
be the wing of a London exhibition, which was erected on the new site and converted into class- 
rooms. ‘To provide tor new buildings and transfer of the whole school to the new site a 
subscription list was opened, which soon amounted to over £7,000; the old school with the head 
master’s house was sold to the corporation, and are now the town clerk’s and other officials’ offices, 
while the late or Earl Cowper Buildings were acquired for the Modern School for girls. 

_ On 17 May 1889 the foundation-stone of the new buildings was laid by the chairman of the 
governors, Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P., who had loyally and liberally supported the new building 
scheme. 

In January 1892 the school moved into the completed buildings. Mr. E. C. Robins was the 
architect. The school was the first great Public Secondary School built on the central hall principle, 
in which the class rooms surround, and are entered from, the assembly hall. The hall itself is 102 ft. 
long by 50 ft. wide and 51} ft. high. It is three stories high and the corridors are all on the side in 
full view of the hall. Of the forty-two class rooms none are on the north side, a feature of great 
importance to light, health, and brain activity. The buildings with roads and other expenses were 
estimated to cost £25,000, and to provide 1,026 sittings; they did cost £29,700, and, according to 
the more extensive notions of the present day, can hold only 800 boys. The fine wrought-iron 
gates at the entrance were constructed in the school workshop, the iron and engineering workshops 
detached from the main block being no small feature of the new school. There is even a com- 
mercial museum and an astronomical observatory with an 84-inch equatorial telescope. A junior 
school in St. Peter’s Green for 100 boys was opened in 1899. 

Mr. Phillpotts retired on 2 April, 1903. That year the school successes were crowned with 
a Balliol scholarship. 

The present head master is Mr. John Edward King. He was a boy at Clifton College, scholar 
and fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, First Class in Moderations, and Second Class in Final Schools 
Classics, and for twelve years (1891-1903) high master of Manchester Grammar School. 
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__ The school was under Mr. Phillpotts and is now organized into (a) classical side, (4) civil and 
military side, (c) technical department, (d) preparatory department or junior school. The engi- 
neering department has since been completely separated. Special classes are also organized for other 
needs as occasion requires. 

There are now 37 assistant masters, of whom 14 are on the classical side. The boys 
numbered in 1906 840, of whom 200 were boarders in eight houses. More than half the 
boarders are sons of English parents abroad in India or elsewhere, about 20 are from places in 
Bedfordshire, and 23 from London. The head master does not take boarders. Of the day boys 
about 35 are from Bedfordshire. The tuition fees are, under ten, 10 guineas; between ten and 
sixteen, 13 guineas; and over sixteen, 16 guineas a year. Boarders pay £63 a year, under 
sixteen ; and £66 15s. over that age. The only extra fees are for practical work in the laboratories 
of a guinea and engineering of £4 105. a term. 


Tue Mopern Scuoor ror Boys 


The Rev. R. B. Poole, afterwards D.D. and canon, was appointed the first head master of the 
Modern School, which by the new scheme superseded the Commercial School, on 6 July, 1877, 
and held office for twenty-three years. By successive invasions on the original scheme the leaving 
age and the tuition fees of the Modern School were so raised that at last a year only separated the 
leaving age, it being eighteen instead of nineteen as at the Grammar School, while the tuition fee 
was low, being £4 for most boys, considerably below the tuition fee at the Grammar School. More- 
over, boarders were introduced at an inclusive fee of £50 to {60a year. The school also widely 
departed from its original aim and prepared boys for the army and the university. When we read 
that ’Varsity oars, two football internationals, and several county cricketers have been trained here, we 
can only regret that the Charity Commissioners sacrificed to town pressure the restrictions scientifically 
introduced in the scheme of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, and that the school, instead of a 
different type of school, is a mere echo of the grammar school, to which parents whose families were 
elastic and their purses tight, sent their boys to save a few guineas a year at the Grammar School. It 
has been run as a first-grade school with a low second-grade tuition fee. The result has been that 
the finances of the school have been continually in straits, and that a new scheme is even now 
under consideration to raise the fees to relieve the pressure. 

The numbers in the school rose to about 600. Canon Poole resigned to take a living on 
12 July, 1900. Mr. Cecil William Kaye, head master of Loughborough Grammar School, was 
appointed on 18 October. He was educated at Marlborough College and University College, 
Oxford, where he obtained a Second Class in Classics. There are now 420 boys in the school under 
23 masters. 


Tue Giri’ ScHOOLs 


The girls’ High School and the girls’ Modern School were intended to correspond to the 
Grammar School for boys and the Modern School for boys respectively ; and have perhaps more 
nearly carried out this intention than the boys’ schools. 

Both were opened on 1 May, 1882, in Bromham Road. Mrs. McDowall was the first 
head mistress of the High School and Miss Porter of the Modern School. Miss Belcher very shortly 
succeeded to the High School in January, 1883. There were in that year 131 girls. Five years 
later they had been more than trebled in number, amounting to 427; in another five years they 
reached 536, and in 1898 600. Miss Belcher died in December, 1898, and was succeeded by the 
second mistress, Miss Collie. The tuition fees are the same as at the Grammar School. There are 
two Goring Exhibitions of £35 a year out of the Harpur Trust, and a Jane Benson Scholarship of 
£60 a year, tenable at Bedford College, London, has been founded. An old girl,’ guild keeps up 
the esprit de corps. "There are now some 500 girls. 

The Modern School did not vary much in numbers under Miss Porter, there being 164 girls in 
1883, 177 in 1898, and 148 in 1893. Miss Dolby became head mistress in September, 1894. 
In 1898 the school was transferred to the old Earl Cowper buildings of the Grammar School. ‘The 
numbers have since risen, and are now about 300. ‘The tuition fees are £4 a year. 


Tue Beprorp County ScHooLt, now Exstow ScHoon 


This school was originally founded in 1869 as the school of a limited company by the leading 
men in the county, including the Duke of Bedford, for residents of the county outside Bedford, as 
the Grammar School was then limited to the borough. Since the scheme of 1872 again threw the 
school open, and the Modern School was established, the County School has become an ordinary 
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boarding school. In 1898 it was wholly transferred by the company to the head master, the 
Rev. C. F. Farrar, of Lincoln College, Oxford, formerly assistant-master at Manchester Grammar 
School. It is thus, in fact, a private school, and as such hardly comes within the limits of this 
article. It is now full with 212 boarders, the limit of its accommodation. In consequence of the 
foundation of county council schools it is now called the Elstow School, being partly within that 
parish and close to the old Elstow nunnery. It has a fine pile of buildings, which form a 
conspicuous object from the railway on approaching Bedford from the south. 


DUNSTABLE SCHOOLS 


At Dunstable the earliest mention of the school is about 1100, for it is recorded ! of Geoffrey, 
elected abbot of St. Albans 1119, that 


he came from Maine where he was born, and was summoned while still a secular by his predecessor 
Abbot Richard (1097-1119) to teach the school at St. Albans. But when he arrived, not having 
come in time, the school had been given to another master. He taught (legit) therefore at 
Dunstable while waiting for the school at St. Albans, which was again promised him. ‘There he 
made a certain play of St. Katherine, which we call in the vulgar (French) tongue a miracle play 
(quem miracula vulgariter appellamus.) To give it splendour he asked and obtained from the sacrist 
of St. Albans the loan of some choir copes. The next night Master Geoffrey’s house was accidentally 
set on fire and burnt with his books and the copes. So, not knowing how to repair the loss to God 
and St. Alban, he offered up himself as a holocaust to God, taking the habit of religion in the honour 
of St. Alban. And this was the reason why after he was promoted to be abbot he was so diligent in 
making precious copes for that house. 


Now this school at Dunstable cannot be claimed as a monastic school, as the school of the 
priory of Dunstable, since the priory was not then in existence, but was of the foundation of 
Henry I about 1132, a generation after the incident recorded of Geoffrey of Maine. The 
pre-existence of the school might suggest that here as at Bedford there had been a collegiate church 
of secular canons, who were dispossessed for the regulars. But there is no trace of any such 
church. Dunstable itself is not mentioned in Domesday Book, but seems to have been a later 
development from a settlement of merchants in the royal manor of Houghton Regis. That they 
were real travelling merchants and did a good trade may be inferred from the recorded avidity of the 
prior of Dunstable, who, in 1221,’ sued the burgesses of the town for tithes on their business 
‘wherever carried on.” In 1224 Dunstable School seems to have been extremely flourishing, and 
Dunstable to have been one of the towns which, like Stamford, Northampton, and Salisbury, 
threatened to become dangerous rivals to the still youthful university of Oxford. For the 
chronicler records how in that year 


While Master Richard * of Stamford was teaching school at Dunstable, such a quarrel arose between 
the burgesses and scholars that many were wounded on both sides, and one burgess was found mortally 
stricken. When after a few days he died, Robert a clerk of Sirinctone was accused by the wife of the 
deceased, but fled before he could be arrested. In the following autumn Richard was made a canon of 
Dunstable. 


This statement is conclusive proof, if proof were wanted, that he was a secular clerk, not a 
regular, before. 

Two years later the growth of Dunstable borough was stopped by the grant of it to the priory 
by the king. The school, no doubt, shared the fortunes of the town. 

As to education in the priory itself, there does not seem to have been much. It was a small 
house which only had a prior and thirteen canons at the time of the Dissolution, and in earlier days 
it seems to have been no larger, for there were only twenty-five admissions to it in 52 years, from 
1223 to 1275.4 When Bishop Buckingham visited the priory, 20 August, 1379,° he found that no 
canons were sent to the university ‘ad studendum, as provided by the constitutions of St. Benedict and 
other holy fathers,’ referring of course to the Benedictine statutes of 1337, which however were 
certainly not the first to make the requirement. The result of the visitation was an ordinance of 
Thomas Marshall the prior, by which, ‘seeing the advantage of learning and the necessity of preach- 
ing, the priory being in a populous place,’ he set aside ‘for the exhibition of a scholar at the 


’ Gesta Abbat. Mon. Albani, i, 73 ; Cott. MS. Claudius, E. iv, 982, 3212. 
* Annals of Dunstaple, 4a. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 14; V.C.H. Beds. i, 371. 


* Ibid. 85. ‘Eodem anno Magistro Ricardo de Stanford regente scolas Dunstaplie, orta est rixa inter 
burgenses et scolares.’ 


“Ibid. ch V.C.H. Beds. i, 374. 5 Linc. Epis. Reg. Buckingham, ii, fol. 82d. 
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University ” (en studio generali) the profits of a chantry founded at the altar of St. Andrew in the 
conventual church for the souls of his parents and brothers and sisters. Whether this provision for 
one learned person out of fourteen in the monastery was kept up we do not know. A visitation by 
Bishop Grey in 1432° does not point to a high degree of culture. The bishop found the rule 
broken, and directed that the canons were not to be visited by friends without the licence of the prior, 
nor were the canons to go into the town ; while it was specially directed that ‘one was to be pro- 
vided to instruct the novices and canons in the elements of learning (in primitivis scienctis)?’ This 
would prima facie mean simply reading and singing; but, on the whole, in view of the fact that 
a contemporary biographer of William of Wykeham, writing about this year, tells us that he never 
passed ‘ the bounds of the primitive sciences,’ though he ‘had been nourished in secular learning’ and 
undoubtedly knew Latin, this may be taken to mean that what the canons and novices were to be 
taught included grammar, © 

It is to be feared that the present Dunstable School can trace no connexion with the twelfth- 
century school, which, if it went on, as is probable, to the dissolution of monasteries, then passed 
with its endowment, if any, to the crown. 

The present secondary schools, for there are two, owe their erection to schemes by the Charity 
Commissioners made under the Endowed Schools Acts; one school called Chew’s Foundation, 
under a scheme approved by Queen Victoria 28 June, 1880; and the other. called the Ashton 
Grammar School, under a scheme approved 12 August, 1885. Both schools owe their origin to 
, William Chew, citizen and distiller of London, and his sisters and co-heirs. He had declared his 
intention of founding a charity school at Dunstable for forty poor boys, and this was effected by 
deed of Frances Ashton, Jane Cart and Thomas, son of Elizabeth Aynsworth, 16 December, 1724, 
granting property which in 1819 came to be worth £330 a year; with an augmentation by 
Mrs. Ashton in 1727 of land which produced £31 a year. The same Mrs. Ashton by her will 
30 March, 1727, founded some almshouses. ‘The latter endowment had increased so much that by 
the scheme of 1885, after reserving £220 a year for the maintenance of the almshouses, the rest was 
applied to a school. The school was opened in 1888. In 1905 Mr. Llewellyn Charles Waldron 
Thring became head master. Educated at Marlborough College and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he obtained a Second Class in the Classical Tripos there in 1888. Since 1896 he had been partner 
in Brunswick House Preparatory School at Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. “There are now seven assis- 
tant masters and 147 boys, of whom sixty-four are boarders. A new scheme is in course of making 
by the Board of Education. 


BIGGLESWADE FREE SCHOOL 


At Biggleswade we learn of the existence of a school from an Inquisition of Charitable Uses 
held during the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, under a commission of 16 February, 1658. 

It was given in evidence in 1660 that all the inhabitants had and claimed free schooling for their 
children, while in particular Henry Pigott, ‘ gentleman, as owner of a chapell in Holme, doth claim 
a right of free schooling or teaching by the said schoolmaster.’ The mention of this chapel and the 
fact that there was a Trinity Gild in Biggleswade before 1548 strongly suggest that though the 
chantry certificate specifically states there was no school then, in 1547-8, maintained by the Gild, 
Peake’s bequest of 1557 was in some way a revival of or substitution for a school kept by the 
Gild or Gild priest.? 

Edward Peake of Southill by will 12 April, 1557,’ gave to Humphrey Copley his 


cottage with the appurtenants lying and being on the west part of my capitall or cheife messuage. . . 
upon condition that [he] doe at all tymes permitt and suffer one sufficient lerned schoolmaster by the 
church ministers and constables of Biggleswade aforesaid for the tyme beinge for ever to bee nominate, 
peaceably and quietly to have and take his mansion howse and dwellinge yerely for ever in and upon 
the said cottage in Holme. 


He also gave his ‘capitall or cheife messuage’ and lands, then in the tenure of Richard Wallop, 
to feoffees ‘on condition’ to pay an annuity of £10 ‘ for the use and behoofe of the schoolemaster.’ 


6 Linc. Epis. Reg. Grey, fol. 197 d. 

1 Pat. 14 Edw. IV, m. 4, 1475, 12 Feb. Licence for Fraternity or Gild of Holy Trinity in Biggleswade 
church with a chaplain at [10 a year. 

* By an extraordinary accident this was misprinted in the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
Concerning Charities in 1821 (Car. Com. Rep. v, 5) 81775 instead of 1557. As it was in 1821 elementary 
the result was that this school was not included in the subsequent Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission and was 
entirely overlooked and no official inquiry has ever been made into it as a Secondary School. 
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At the Inquisition held 21 March, 1658-9, evidence was given that at least from 1558 the 
schoolmaster enjoyed the cottage and the annuity until the property was bought by Sir Erasmus 
Fountaine. Henry Pigott, age sixty-seven, said that at the age of seven, i.e. 1598, he had boarded 
in the house of Richard Wally, who then occupied ‘the capital messuage,’ and had gone ‘ to schoole 
with one John Bond schoolemaster,’ who lived in the cottage and received the £10 a year: while 
Nicholas Retchford, who was bailiff to the new purchaser and had been bailiff to the trustees of the 
former owner, Lady Camden, remembered Bond the schoolmaster, and said he enjoyed as appurtenant 
to the cottage common pasture for cows on the cow pasture called Almend and kept two or three 
cows and six to ten sheep there. Jonathan Francis of Layston, Herefordshire, clerk, said that he had 
been himself schoolmaster there about ten years before, and received the rent-charge and let the 
cottage for £2 2s.a year. When Sir E. Fountaine bought it, he said he did not know how it was 
due, Francis thereupon sent him a copy of a decretal order of Lord Chancellor Bromley confirming 
the charity, which Fountaine simply kept and stopped the payment. So Francis, ‘seeing he could not 
gett the said {10 a year paid him, he left teaching there’ and there had been no master since. 
The fact that Francis was a ‘ clerk,’ i.e. in holy orders, shows that the school was a grammar school. 

The commissioners on 18 April, 1659, decreed that the cottage and £10 rent-charge should be 
restored toa schoolmaster, and Sir E. Fountaine was ordered to pay {120 for six years’ arrears, partly 
for rent of the cottage, which was worth {10 a year, for the repair of the cottage, and ‘to be laid out 
for the building and providinge a convenient house in Holme for the teaching of schollers.? Foun- 
taine took exception to the commissioners’ decrees, which were referred to a new commission 11 July, 
1660. The upshot does not appear, but no doubt the decree was confirmed. In 1821 the rent- 
charge, now grown to £13 a year, was duly paid by Earl Spencer, the increase being probably due 
to compensation for the disappearance of the common. ‘The trust was then considered as limited to 
eight poor children, and they were merely given an elementary instruction in the later elementary 
school founded by Sir John Cotton of Conington, bart., by his will 29 September, 1725. The 
school has remained elementary. 


HOUGHTON CONQUEST SCHOOL 


Of like fate was the later attempt at a school in Houghton Conquest, which bears no relation 
to the older foundation at Houghton Regis, being in quite a different part of the county. This was 
founded by Sir Francis Clerke, knt., by deed 5 June, 1632. He gave to Sir Richard Conquest and 
seven other trustees ‘a newly erected messuage with a pightle of pasture and a dove-house’ and a 
yearly rent-charge of £24 out of the manor of ‘Dame Ellensbury’ in Houghton, for an almshouse, 
and schoolmaster’s lodgings over the three rooms on the west. The schoolmaster was to be 
appointed by Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge, to which Clerke ‘had given a good part of his 
possessions,’ and was to be ‘one of the scholars of the foundation of the said Clerke in the said 
college that should have taken the degree of M.A.’ This is a sure proof that the school was to be a 
grammar school. His pay was to be £10 out of the rent-charge of £24. 

At an Inquisition of Charitable Uses held under the Commonwealth 13 April, 1659, it appeared 
that the school had been duly maintained. John Hind, clerk, having been ‘placed schoole master 
of the sayd school by the master and fellows of Sidney College at Lady Day 1655... and at 
Lady Day 1658 William Carr was placed . . . and hath continued.’ But the rents had been 
detained by Edmund Wild, the sole surviving feoffee of the trust, and he was now ordered to pay 
the arrears and make a conveyance to new feoffees. How long the school continued as a grammar 
school does not appear. In spite of a small increase of endowment by 124 acres of land bought in 
1721 under will of Edmund Wylde, the Commissioners of Inquiry reported in 1821 that it was 
“sixty years since the school was maintained as a Grammar School.’ It has remained elementary 
ever since, and is now called a Church of England school. 


LUTON SCHOOL 


* 
— 


Luton Secondary School has taken a long time in getting under way, having been under dis- 
cussion at the time of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education in 1894, and not opened till 
September 1904. It has been fortunate in its selection of a Principal, Mr. Thomas Arthur Edwin 
Sanderson. He was educated at the City of London School, and a major scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Bell Scholar and twenty-first Wrangler in 1890. He was an assistant-master 
at Hulme Grammar School, Manchester, and at Bath College. The school is a mixed school for 
boys and girls, and there are five masters and three mistresses. ‘The tuition fees are L4 10s. a 
year. At the end of 1906 there were 115 pupils. With the County Council to back it and 
finance it there should be no doubt of its success. 
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THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF BEDFORDSHIRE 


BrrorE THE Epucation Act, 1902, CAME INTO OPERATION 


Explanation of abbreviations :— 


B=British 

Bd= Board 

Ch=Church of England 
N= National 


P= Parochial 
R=Roman Catholic 


Sch = School 
W = Wesleyan 
Date of Deed of | Date No. of Date of Deed of} Date No. of 

Foundation of Scholars Foundation of ; Scholars 

or of Building for whom or of Building for whom 

Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- 

or of Opening modation or of Opening modation 
Formation of is Formation of is 
of School Board | School Provided || of School Board | School Provided 
5 July, 1844 Bedford : 
11 Dec. 1851 |oa4s Ampthill . . . NJ] 298 — — Priory, Infants’, Bd} 217 
19 Nov. 1895 — = Queen’s Park .Bd| 840 
1887 1891 | Ampthill .W] 256 — _ St. Cuthbert’s, In-| 166 
School Board] — |Arlesey. . . .Bd} 136 fants’ _N 
formed 1875 | Arlesey Siding! .Bd| 611 || 27 Dec. 1838 : 
6 June, 1874 Y 24: Jans 1848 }1835 Biddenham _N go 
School Board| About | Aspley Guise . .Bd| 232 || 13 Nov. 1873) 1874 | Biggleswade Bd] 613 
formed 1850 ‘ 7 Dec. 1860 : i 
12 Apr. 1879 5 25 Mar. 1902 1843 ) Biggleswade® . . N| 432 
School Board] 1868 | Aspley Heath? .Bd] 546 |) 10 Oct. 1863] 1863 Billington . -N] 105 
formed _ 1859 Bletsoe’ _N 58 
25 July, 1885 14 July, 1873] 1872 | Blunham -N] 188 
School Board] — |Bolnhurst® . .Bd 57 
formed 
4 April 1884 | 
5 May,1807} — |BartonintheClay*N| 230 _ 1861 |Bromham® . .Ch] 140 
School Board | 1897 | Battlesden and Pots- 51 : | 
formed grove United Dis- | | 
15 Jan. 1896 trict : Potsgrove * 
Bd School Board| 1859 | CaddingtonGreen,Bd| 179 
Bedford : formed 
School Board| — Ampthill Road, Bd| 744 || 28 Sept. 1875 
formed — — j|Caddington, SlipEndj 247 
28 Sept. 1897 Bd 
— — Goldington Road,| 1,022 School Board} 1875 | Campton United Dis-| 143 
Bd formed trict . Bd 
—= — Harpur Charity’ .| 951 8 Mar. 1875 
— — Harpur Trust, Clap-| 717 — 1848 |Cardington®. . P| 137 
ham Road g Nov. 1870] 1859 | Carlton and Chelling-| 106 
= — HarpurTrust,Horne| 307 ton. . . .N 
Lane, Infants’ 10 June,1854| 1852 | Chalgrave™ Ny; 123 
: i 
1 Enlarged 1888-9. 6 Built by public subscription ; receives the income of Peake’s 
2 Built by the Duke of Bedford. Enlarged in 1889 and || Charity. 
1897. 7 Built by subscription. 

8 Founded and endowed by Rev. Edw. Willes as a free school. 8 Built by the Rev. F. M. Harvey, rector of Bolnhurst, 
Further endowed by T. Wilshere in 1831. Enlarged 1868, || 1874-88. There is an endowment bequeathed by the Rev. T. 
1874, and 1883. Baker, 1749. 

4 Built by the Duke of Bedford. 9 Built by the Countess of Longford and the Hon, Miss Rice- 

5 Part of the Bedford Charity founded by Sir William Harpur || Trevor. 
in 1566, and regulated by a scheme under the Endowed Schools 10 Enlarged 1888. 

Act, 4 Aug. 1873, as altered in 1880 and subsequently, 11 Receives half the income of West’s Charity. 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (continued) 


Date of Deed of} Date No. of | Date of Deed of} Date No, of 
Foundation of Scholars |, Foundation of Scholars 
or of Building for whom | or of Building for whom 
Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- || Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- 
or of Opening modation | or of Opening modation 
Formation of is ‘ Formation of is 
ot School Board | School Provided || of School Board | School Provided 
= _—e i - 
1844 1844 | Chalgrave Hockliffe’| 118 | — 1869 | Flitton soa 174 
N 
21 Oct. 1871| 1872 |Clapham. . . P| 203 School Board} — | Flitwick®. . .Bd| 222 
— '1859 &| Clifton All Saints,*N| 302 formed 
1871 29 Apr. 1872 
4 May, 1871] 1871 | Clophill™® . .N{ 288 
28 Jan. 1841}; 1840 |Colmworth'®. . Nj} 110 
School Board} 1879 ;Cople . . . .Bd) 152 
formed |! School Board} 1866 | Goldington® . .Bd] 174 
g Feb. 1876 | formed 
27 Apr. 1864} 1862 | Cranfield ” iN} 323 g Feb. 1872 
_— 1869 | Gravenhurst . .Ch 96 
School Board| 1876 | Dean®. . . .Bd| 112 || School Board| 1849 | Great Barford” .Bd| 196 
formed formed 
12 Feb. 1877 ' 24 May, 1878 
Dunstable : 
27 July, 1861| 1864 | Dunstable Ashton'?| 454 
21 Nov.1839 1839 | Dunstable, Infants’} 252 
N School Board] — |Harlington® . .Bd| 164 
29 Aug.1g00 1860] Dunstable . .W! 381 formed 
1 June, 1858 1863 |Dunton . . . P{ 117 1 Aug. 1872 
| Deedsenrol‘ed| 1847 | Harrold® . . . N| 215 
School Board, 1874 | Eastcotts . . .Bd| 144 | 8 May, 1847 
formed and 
14 Nov. 1873 \ 25 June, 1859 
School Board) 1861 | Eaton Bray® . .Bd) 325 | 17 Jan. 1851] — |Haynes® . . . NI] 246 
formed 20 Apr. 1846 /1863-4| Heath and Reach—| 219 
13 July, 1893 Heath® _N 
School Board) 1860 | Eaton Socon . .Bd|] 370 | 23 Sept.1843} — |Henlow*. . .N] 250 
formed | not enrolled, 
23 Dec. 1872 | hence new 
School Board} 1873 | Elstow. . . .Bdj 165 | deed 4 Oct. 
formed _ 1877, enrolled 
20 May, 1873 ' 19 Oct. 1877 
School Board} 1844 | Eversholt™ . .Bd} 204 = — | Houghton Conquest *|} 158 
formed Ch 
14 Oct. 1885 School Board | 1896 | Houghton Regis .Bd! 196 
School Board} 1830 | Everton and Tet- 86 | formed 
formed worth ” . Bd | 30 Apr. 1878 
24 May, 1873 — — | Houghton Regis™ N| 172 
— 1882 | Houghton Regis, Up-| 183 
19 Aug. 1845] 1845 | Felmersham™. . N| 126 per Bd 
| 


12 United with National Society, 24 Oct. 1844. 

18 Built in part from the funds of Mrs. Taylor’s Charity. 

14 Conveyance of old school, 17 Nov. 1821 3 conveyance of 
endowment of £800 given by D. S, Olivier, 28 Feb. 1825; 
trust deed, 8 Mar. 1866, 

15 Built by the Countess Cowper. 

16 Supported in part from the income of the Poor’s Land, 

17 Endowed by Alice Girton, 1712. 

18 Founded by Joseph Neale, 1702. 

19 Part of the Ashton’s Schools and Almshouse, founded 1715. 
Foundation regulated by scheme of 12 Aug. 1885. 

20 School was enlarged in 1861. A building grant was made 
to the former national school here. 

21 Built as a national school, 

22 Enlarged 1873 and re-built 1896. 
school. 

% School has an endowment of some land occupied in part 
by the teacher and in part let. 


Foundea as a national 


1 


34 Built by the late Countess Cowper. 

5 Founded as a national school in 1852. Building enlarged 
1873 and again in 1893. 

6 Built by subscription. 

27 Enlarged 1870. Formerly a national school founaed by 
deed of 30 June, 1848. 

28 Built at various times. 

29 Enlarged about 1860. 

89 Built by the Rey. Lord John Thynne. 

51 Rebuilt 1863-4 and twice enlarged. 
bution from Betton’s Charity. 

52 Built 1826, 1841, 1857, and 1876, 

88 Supported in part by endowments of Sir Francis Clerke, 
apparently for a grammar school, by deed of 5 June, 1632, and 
of Edmund Wylde, by will of 20 Oct. 1621. Deed of 1632 is 


It receives a contri- 


recited in a deed of 18 Feb. 1659. 
, __ °4 Supported in part by the endowment bequeathed by Thomas 
| Whitehead for a free school by will of 10 Sept. 1654. 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (continued) 
Date of Deed of} Date No. of || Date of Deed of| Date No. of 
Foundation of Scholars Foundation of Scholars 
or of Building for whom or of Building for whom 
Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- 
or of Opening modation or of Opening modation 
Formation of is Formation of is 
of School Board | School Provided || of School Board | School Provided 
School Board| 1867 | Husborne Crawley®| 153 Luton: 
uaa ‘ Bd — 1875 } Leagrave. . .Bd| 191 
ti July 1 
pep re? a aoe }1857 Luton®. . N| 958 
Kempston * ; 26 July, 1875| 1873 | Newtown, Girls’) 225 
12 Sept. 1853 | — Kempston Church| 236 and Infants’ . N 
School Board End . . .Bd — 1883 | Old Bedford Road“| 779 
formed — Kempston Up End| 1044 Bd 
18 Feb. 1876 Bd 12 Aug. 1873| 1873 | St. Matthew’s .Ch} 684 
— 1856 |Kensworth” . .N] 183 — 1858 | _ Stopsley * .Bd}| 147 
School Board| 1875 |Keysoe. . . .Bd}| 160 _ _— Surrey Street ®.Bd}| goz 
formed _ — Waller Street High-| 282 
29 July, 1873 er Grade . Bd 
_ 1858 | Knotting®. 38 
| : Marston Moretaine: 
School Board! 1876 | Langford * -P1! 303 | School Board] 1847 | Church End® .Dd, 169 
formed formed 
7 Aug. 1873 16 Feb. 1875 
Leighton Buzzard : — 1880 | Shelton ~Bd) 117 
School Board| 1813 | Beaudesert,“ In-| 308 | School Board} 1880 |Maulden®, . .Bd] 415 
formed fants . . .Bd formed 
17 Mar. 1893 | 3 Mar. 1873 
_— —_ Leighton Buzzard*'| 656 —_ — |Melchbourne® .Ch 56 
i Bd 2 Jan. 1868 | 1867 | Meppershall ~ NI] 125 
30 May 1853| — Leighton Buzzard,| 200 | School Board| 1840 | Millbrook . . Bd 77 
15 Dec. 1882 Pulford’s formed 
10 Nov. 1864] 1872 | Leighton Buzzard,} 238 | 28 Nov. 1873 
St. Andrew’s . N 26 Nov. 1853] — | Milton Bryant *® .Ch 95 
School Board| — | Lidlington® . .Bd| 185 || 30 Mar. 1867 
formed 28 Dec. 1871] 1872 | Milton Ernest . N| 119 
29 Apr. 1874 _— 1861 | Moggerhanger™ . P 88 
School Board| 1846 | Little Staughton“ Bd| 118 
formed : 
26 Feb. 1873 6 Mar. 1851] 1855 | Northill® . - Nj 140 
Luton : 16 Oct. 1860] 1861 | Northill Upper Cal-} 134 
School Board| 1879 | Biscott . . .Bd| 153 decote . _N 
formed j 
17 Feb. 1874 | | 
— — Chapel Street .Bd) 766 || School Board} 1841 | Oakley . . .Bd 82 
24 Oct. 1872| 1873 | Christ Church . N| 720 formed ; 
—_ — Dunstable Road Bd| 621 || 20 Dec. 1878 
— —_ East Hyde . .Bd 80 
— — Hitchin Road .Bd] 701 ; 
== i= Langley Street .Bd| 450 45 Founded by C. Bigland and others in 1673. 


85 Built by the Duke of Bedford. 


England school. 


Formerly a Church of 


86 Church of England school transferred to School Board, 


Aug. 1876. 
1896. 


Infants’ school was built 1889 and a girls’ school 


87 Supported partly by the Brugis Charity founded in 1754. 
88 Built by the Duke of Bedford. 
89 Enlarged 1894. 


40 Built as a British school. 


Enlarged in 1894. 


41 Built 1830, 1873, and 1894. 

42 Founded in 1710 by Joshua Pulford and rebuilt in 1884. 
Supported partly by endowment. 

43 Building formerly used as a national school. 


44 Formerly a national school. 


Enlarged in 1873. 


46 Rebuilt 1889. 


47 Formerly a national school. 


1879 and enlarged 1890. 


48 Built 1891 and 1893. 


49 Formerly a national school. 
50 Enlarged 1893. 
51 A school site was conveyed by deed 8 Aug: 1849. 


52 School existed in 1856. 


St. John. 


Transferred to School Board 


It was built by the then Lord 


53 There is an endowment of £80 yearly charged upon the 


Inglis Estate. 


54 Enlarged by E, H. F. Dawkins and apparently private pro- 


perty. 


55 Enlarged 1896. Supported partly by an endowment of £20 


yearly. 


56 Formerly a national school. 


and enlarged in 1897. There is an endowment, 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (continued) 


Date of Deed of} Date No. of Date of Deed of} Date No. of 
Foundation of Scholars Foundation of Scholars 
or of Building for whom or of Building for whom 
Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- 
or of Opening modation or of Opening modation 
Formation of is Formation of is 
of School Board | School Prov:ded || of School Board | School Provided 
28 Jan. 1854 1860 | Odell*’. _ NI 108 Southill : 
13 May 1875 1875 | Old Warden . Pl 158 — 1866 | Southill . . 228 
_— — Southill Broom, In- 40 
fants’ 
re — —_ Stanford Infants’ 50 
ae nosy | Levene ea ony ger 6 Mar. 1875| —_ | Stagsden Chl 172 
15 June,1870, 1870 | Pertenhall .Ch 89 Suictridve's 
— __; Tied |Podington® « <N/ 138 | ghost Board| 1886) Rgeincoa . .Bdl 7s 
School Board | 1874 | Potton . . .Bd} 456 e en BB ane 75 
formed 7 July, 1884 
ag Feb. 3805, Pulloxhill N — 1881 Stanbridge . .Bd| 152 
a aes al oa ‘eal Per as School Board] 1878 | Steppingley . .Bd 98 
formed 
1866 1867 | Ravensden™ .Ch;} 122 | 7) Mat 874 ‘ és 
3 Oct. 1864 | 1865 | Renhold®. . .Ch| 122 gar aaa Hey | Mtevmpton gua) age 
School Board} — _ | Ridgmont ® Bd} 233 
ined 20 May, 1872 
School Board] — | Stotfold” . Bd] 195 
2 Mar. 1878 pared 
25 Jan. 1841 | 1841 | Riseley™ . . .N| 196 
15 July, 18 1860 | Roxton Wh 316-4) 27 Nemntge : 
SAMY P59 o lesiva % 14 Mar. 1843] — _ |Stotfold” . . N} 280 
School Board} 1882 |Streatley”. . .Bd 56 
formed 
7 Dec. 1867 | 1867 | Salford and Holcot® 74 | 6 Nov. 1875 | 
N — 1874 |Studham?. . .Ch] 106 
15 May 1868| 1868 Sandy® . . . N/ 519 | School Board] 1873 |Sundon . . .Bd 97 
School Board} 1871 | Sharnbrook . .Bd)} 178 | — formed 
formed | 2 May, 1872 
20 Apr. 1871 _— — | Sutton whee 80 
— 1874 |Shefford St. Francis 80 | 25 June,1875| 1875 |Swineshead . . . 64 
Home. . .R 
School Board} 1876 |Shefford . . .Bd} 238 | 
formed 
8 Mar. 1875 | — 1870 | Tempsford -Ch| 187 
School Board} 1856 | Shillington” . .Bdj 422 | School Board] 1876 | Thurleigh# ~Bd} 115 
formed formed 
10 June,1874 12 May, 1875 
= — |Shillmgton Lower} 120 — 1841 | Tingrith, Miss Tre- go 
Stondon . .Bd vor’s 
— — |Silsoe®. -Ch{ 318 Toddington : 
School Board] 1868 | Souldrop . Bd] 100 School Board| — Chalton. . .Bd 50 
formed formed 
4 Dec. 1877 | | | 31 May, 1893 


57 Built by subscription. 

58 Built by Joseph Tucker, 

59 Endowed with £10 yearly from the parish charities. 

60 Enlarged in 1868. 

61 Site conveyed by trustees of Town and Poor Estate; regu- 
lated by scheme of Charity Commissioners of 3 Dec. 1897. 

62 Endowed with the Beecher Charity, 1723. 

68 Formerly a national school built in 1854. 
ment added 1878. 

64 Enlarged 1848 and 1872. 

5 Supported partly by the Town Lands Charity under the 
Charity Commissioners’ scheme, 14 July, 1868. 

66 Enlarged about 1877 and infants’ school built 1896. 

67 Built as a parish school. Leased to School Board and 
enlarged 1874. 


Infants’ depart- ! 


69 Built by the Duke of Bedford. Enlarged in 1875. 

70 Founded in 1829 by H. O. Roe, whose trustees gave the 
Sas building (built in 1875) to the School Board. Enlarged 
in 1890. 

71 Conveyance of site 14 Mar. 1843 and further deed in 1853. 
Endowed with part of the Roe and Hindley Charities founded 
by deeds of 20 May, 1837, and subsequently. 

72 Richard Norton by will of 10 Aug. 1686 gave an annual 
rent-charge of £10 for the free school which he had apparently 
founded, 

78 This school is the private property of Earl Brownlow. 

74 This school was built early in the nineteenth century. In 
1870 the old building was removed and a new one erected. 

‘> Founded by W. Stuart and the school is apparently the 
property of the Stuart family, 


68 School was in existence more than fifty years ago. Built 


and maintained by the owners of the Wrest Estate. 
I 


76 Supported partly by endowment of the free school founded 
by George Franklyn in 1618. 
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PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (continued) 


Date of Deed of| Date No. of Date of Deed of} Date No. of 
Foundation of Scholars Foundation of Scholars 
or of Building for whom or of Building for whom 
Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- Trust Deed or Name of School Accom- 
or of ‘ Opening modation |! or of Opening modation 
Formation of is Formation of is 
of School Board | School Provided | of School Board! School Provided 
Toddington : 2 May, 1847! 1844 | Wilshamstead® . N| 255 
8 May,1855| 1854 | Toddington™” Nj} 304 || School Board| 1845 | Woburn®™ . -Bd{ 382 
5 Aug. 1854) 1854 | Toddington® .W] 200 formed 
_ 1867 | Totternhoe™. .Ch| 158 | 12 Feb. 1873 
16 Aug. 1847] 1847 | Turvey™ N| 375 | School Board] 1877 |Wootton®. . .Bd| 294 
‘ formed 
School Board] 1846 | Westoning. . .Bd{ 176 || 6 Apr. 1875 
formed | 2 Aug. 1852] 1851 | Wrestlingworth®. N| 157 
20 Dec. 1898 . School Board, 1880 | Wymington Ch] 111 
17 Apr. 1872) 1872 | Whipsnade N 48 formed ! 
— 1852 | Wilden® . N 87 || 14 July, 1899 
School Board] 1867 | Willington ® .Bd!| 130 |) 26 Dec. 1845| 1845 |Yelden” . . .N 74 
formed 
23 Nov. 1875 | 
| 


77 The school receives a contribution from Betton’s Charity. 

78 Endowed by will of Cyrus Smith. 

79 The private property of Earl Brownlow and built by Lady 
Alfora, 

80 Endowed by Miss Higgins and Col. Higgins. Infants’ de- 
partment added 1856, 81 Founded by Thomas Peat, 1686, 

82 Built by the Duke of Bedford. 


88 Enlargea in 1888. Infants’ department built by the Rev. 
Lord John Thynne in 1873. Supported in part by endowment 
of Richard Wells, 1686, and William Edwards, 1724. 

% Original foundation by Francis, Earl of Bedford, 1582. 

8 The old school is leased to the Board as an infants’ 
school. 

86 Enlargea since 1851. 

87 The Bunting endowment of £500 was given to the school 
by declaration of trust of 15 Mar. 1873. 
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SPORT ANCIENT AND 
MODERN 


HUNTING 


FOXHOUNDS 
THe Oaxtey Hunt 


HIS hunt was established in the year 

1800.1 The first master was Mr. 

Lee Anthony of Colworth, who 

held office until 1809. He was 

succeeded by the Marquess of Tavis- 

tock, who held the mastership until 1816, and 

hunted the country with his own pack. The 

marquess’s term of office was brought to a close 

owing to some difference of opinion which arose 

between the hunt club and himself. He resigned 

and sold the hounds. He was succeeded by Lord 

Ludlow, who remained in office till 1822. 

Nothing concerning the doings of the hunt can 

be traced until the term of Lord Ludlow’s 

mastership ; the reminiscences of Lord Charles 

James Fox Russell, published in 1881 under the 

title Woburn Echoes, contain references to the 
Oakley hounds. 

Lord Charles Russell, whose knowledge of 
the Oakley hunt extended over a period of 
seventy years, tells us that it was at Christmas, 
1821, being then a schoolboy of fourteen years 
of age, he 
first met the Oakley at Holcot Spinneys, drew them 
blank, found in Moulsoe Wood, ran by Bromham, 
Astwood, Turvey, back to Moulsoe, on to Cold 
Splash, by Cranfield open field, in the middle of 
which, after three hours of heavy country, to the 
utter amazement of the tyro, the horse stood still. 
The second jocund day of the Christmas holidays was 
assuredly one of note, as being that on which a good 
man now flourishing won his spurs. Found in Cross 
Aubyn’s Wood, made the circuit of Olney open field, 
crossed the Ouse, round the Gayhurst covers and 
park, recrossed the river near Tyringham, and killed 
in Chicheley Churchyard, where Billy Levi was 
blooded before his friend had the chance. The third 
day was from Marston Thrift to Wootton, back to 
the Thrift away at the top on to Robinson’s Spinneys, 


1 Baih’s Hunting Directory. 


in one of which, yclept Longeraft, long since grubbed 
and forgotten, the fox was killed and the writer 
invested with the red ribbon of the chase’ The 
fourth was from Moulsoe to Marston Thrift, over 
Cranfield field, a long check outside the Thrift, got 
on and up to him, and killed at Grub’s Wood. A 
second fox from the neighbourhood down to Turvey 
Park, by Frere’s Wood, Great Oaks, on to Stevington 
Park opposite Oakley House, when the schoolboy was 
whipped off and bade to seek refreshment for man 
and beast. 


The Christmas of 1822 found the schoolboy 
again with the hounds, and on the first of the 
two days which he describes he found the brook 
at Milton Keynes pastures ‘staring him in the 
face, and here I earned my first shilling, and 
nineteen others, by jumping it.’ Lord Charles 
Russell was always one of the most eager and 
most welcome men in the field, and his name 
will ever be associated with the history of the 
Oakley. His comments on the experience of 
his two Christmas holidays are interesting as a 
picture of the sport of those days :— 


As to distance I may say that the first Moulsoe run 
could not have compassed less than twenty-three miles; 
the fifth day, or third from Moulsoe, between seven- 
teen and eighteen ; while the second day from the 
same covert would describe somewhat more with its 
two foxes. As to pace, I distinctly remember the 
hounds running right away from the horsemen over 
Cranfield field without a twig to stop them. 


The hunt took its name from its connexion 
with the house of Russell and Oakley Park. 
The Marquis of Tavistock, uncle of Lord Charles 


Russell, resumed the mastership in 1822, having in 


the meantime succeeded to the dukedom of Bed- 
ford; his second mastership lasted until 1829,when 
he resigned. At this juncture the Hon. G. C. 
Grantley Berkeley, at the instigation of Lord Clan- 
william, placed himself in communication with 
Lord Tavistock with the view of taking the vacant 
office. Mr. Berkeley had hunted the stag in his 
father’s country, but for private reasons was 
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giving up his pack and wished to take office as 
master of foxhounds. The upshot of negotia- 
tions with the county gentry was that he took 
the Oakley country and settled at Harrold Hall, 
where he collected a pack, and remained master 
of it from 1829 to 1834. He took considerable 
pains to get a good lot of hounds together. He 
says :— 

My hounds that I used for stag were all clean-bred 
foxhounds of the best blood, and of the very best size 
for work, neither too large nor too small, and every 
hound as much attached to meas a parlour dog. The 
seventeen couples of them which I selected, I well 
knew had no fault, and would run a fox, at my bid- 
ding, as steady from hare and fallow deer as any 
foxhounds in the world, if I could put them on the 
fox’s line. This was but a small foundation on which 
to build a pack for four days a week in a tremen- 
dously heavy woodland, resolved as I was to raise it to 
sixty or seventy couples; and I determined to seek 
aid from masters of hounds with whom I was per- 
sonally acquainted. 


Mr. Berkeley’s next care was to prepare the 
new kennels, a barn being converted into a 
feeding-house, cowsheds into lodging-houses, and 
a portion of the farmyard into a yard for hounds. 
A large shed was made into an over-night kennel 
for the hunting hounds; and a lesser one a house 
for the bitches. The hounds, which had been 
collected in the Cranford kennels, were sent for, 
and were received with delight by the farmers 
and yeomen, many of whom came to meet the 
new master at Harrold, ‘the bells in the steeple 
setting up a merry peal.” His supporters accom- 
panied Mr. Berkeley to the kennel, ‘and Harrold, 
for the first time in its existence, contained a 
pack of hounds.’ 

After much hard work, in spite of a number of 
difficulties arising out of the circumstances under 
which he had undertaken his task, Mr. Berkeley 
showed good sport, fourteen brace of masks 
adorning the kennel doors at the close of his first 
season. ‘Throughout his second season foxes 
came much oftener to hand, and the season 
proved a very good one for sport. On the third 
season, he says, ‘the very fact of my pack having 
too much youth among them at the first, now 
gave me a body of hounds of two years’ experi- 
ence, so that mine then began to be a most 
powerful kennel.’ He now had two good ser- 
vants, George Carter and Tom Skinner. The 
former afterwards became famous as a huntsman. 
Among the curiosities of Mr. Berkeley’s experi- 
ence with the Oakley is that of the frequent loss 
of a fox at Turvey Abbey. Finally, ‘ when, as 
usual, the hounds were knocking at the door,’ a 
message was sent in asking permission to look 
into the yard. While the message was being 
delivered, Mr. Berkeley climbed the garden 
wall, and was trying to see as much as he 


* Reminiscences of a Huntsman (1854). 
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could, when leave to search the premises was 
refused :— 


Harry Boulton was with me, so as we left the place 
. . . I told him to recollect my words, and if my 
successor ever ran a fox and lost him at Turvey Abbey, 
if Mr. Higgins, or whoever might succeed Mr. 
Higgins, would permit it, by all means to search the 
outhouses, and particularly the ivy on the top of 
Mr. Higgins’s bedroom, for I was certain that the 
foxes . . . absolutely slept over their heads... 
People laughed at this idea, and talked of hidden 
drains, or the fox’s having gone on ; but I had hounds 
on whom I could depend, and I knew better. 


Mr. Dansey, who succeeded Mr. Berkeley as 
master in 1834, one day lost a fox at Turvey 
Abbey. Boulton suggested that he should appear 
to go away with the hounds, and then, having 
obtained permission to look over the premises, 
Mr. Dansey went into the back-yard, and found 
the marks of nails on the outhouses. He gota 
ladder, found the place where the animals 
ascended to the roof :— 


He said the path was as evident as a hare’srun ina 
preserve. Up he got, crept along a well-used gutter, 
and peeped quietly over a raised roof into the next 
gutter. . . . Close to his eyes, and curled up in a 
well-used kennel in the ivy and fast asleep, lay a fox, 
while another fox, the one that had led the hounds 
there, stretched himself at his ease, slightly panting, 
in a gutter below, several other kennels in the ivy 
also appearing. Boulton was so delighted that, with 
a flick of his whip and a halloa, he sent the foxes from 
their triumphant retreat . . . unceremoniously to the 
ground. 


In 1832 Mr. Berkeley was elected M.P. for 
West Gloucestershire, and for two years com- 
bined his duties to his constituents with his 
duties to the hunt, often posting from town in 
the early hours after a late division in order to 
hunt. But eventually he found that it was 
necessary either to resign his seat or to give up 
the hounds, and reluctantly determined to take 
the latter course. ‘The pack was bought by 
Mr. Wilkins for the Pytchley kennel. 

As already stated, Mr. Berkeley was succeeded 
by Mr. Dansey. That gentleman held office for 
only two seasons, and was succeeded by the 
Duke of Bedford, who now owned the Oakley 
pack. The kennels at this period were at Oak- 
ley. That the hunt was then flourishing is 
evident from the descriptions given by Lord 
Charles Russell of runs he enjoyed with these 
hounds in December 1836 and in December 
1841. He mentions the fact that when George 
Beers left the Oakley, ‘the Hunt presented 
Beers with a cup on which were inscribed the 
dates of the best six runs he had ever achieved.’ 
Two of these are among the runs which Lord > 
Charles describes. In 1841 Mr. Hollingworth 
Magniac accepted the mastership, which he held 
until 1847, when Major Hogg succeeded him, 
remaining until 1850. He was followed by 
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Mr. Robert Arkwright, whose term of office 
proved the longest in the history of the hunt. 
For some time the hounds had belonged to the 
county, but Mr. Arkwright purchased them. 
In 1876 Mr. Arkwright was joined by Mr. 
Macan, and the mastership was held by the two 
jointly until 1885. 

It was under Mr. Robert Arkwright that the 
Oakley hounds acquired the renown that has 
since attached to them. Mr, Arkwright added 
large drafts from the Belvoir and Brocklesby 
packs, and ‘by dint of a quarter of a century of 
skilful breeding built up a grand pack.’?* Mr. 
Robert Arkwright in the sixties engaged Tom 
Whitemore as huntsman. Whitemore remained 
with the pack until 1897. In 1895 his long 
services were recognized by the presentation of a 
silver tea-service, an illuminated address, and a 
cheque for £365. 

That the pack which Mr. Robert Arkwright, 
seconded by Tom Whitemore, built up deserved 
the name of ‘grand,’ is amply proved by its 
reputation throughout the Midlands, and by the 
probably unique success which its hounds have 

- achieved at Peterborough during the later years of 
-Mr. Arkwright’s mastership and since. The list of 
these successes, from 1879 to 1896, both years 
included, shows that hounds from the Oakley 
kennels won during that period thirteen cups and 
forty-two prizes. Of the prizes, twenty-three 
were firsts and the other nineteen were seconds. 
Of the cups, one (1891) was the Champion Cup 
for best dog in the show; three (1881-2-3) 
were Champion Cups with three couple bitches ; 
two (1895-6) were Champion Cups for Dandy 
and Dahlia respectively; one (1892) was a 
Champion Cup with three couple dogs ; the rest 
were special cups as follows :—Best dog or bitch, 
any age, with Feudal (1884), Rhymer, which also 
won first prize as stallion hound (1885), Brides- 
maid (1886), Gaylad (1892), Dahlia (1893), 
Fallible (1894). During these years the hunt 
never exhibited without winning either first or 
second prizes, and only on three occasions were 
the prizes solely seconds. 

Since 1885 the mastership has been held 
successively by Mr. T. Butt Miller, in 1885 ; 
by Captain Browning in 1888 ; by Mr. P. A. O. 
Whitaker in 1897; and since 1904 by the 
present master, Mr. Esmé Arkwright (grandson 
of Mr. Robert Arkwright). His present (1907) 
huntsman is W. Tongue, who hunts the dog- 
hounds, while Mr. Arkwright hunts the bitches. 

The country hunted by the Oakley includes 
the greater part of Bedfordshire, part of Bucking- 
hamshire, and also a part of Northamptonshire. 

_ In the south-west it stretches from Leighton 

Buzzard to Sundon ; the easternmost point is 

Biggleswade; on the north it reaches Higham 


2 Badminton Lib. * Hunting,’ Duke of Beaufort and 
Mr. Mowbray Morris. 


Ferrers, and in the north-west Preston Deanery, 
both of which places are in Northamptonshire. 
Some of the eastern portions of the country are 
lent to the Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire 
Hunts, and some are hunted as neutral ground. 
The kennels have been at Milton Ernest for 
many years. They belonged to the Duke of 
Bedford until 1903, and were kept in repair by 
the Oakley Club. In 1903 the duke presented 
them to the hunt. 

Very early in the history of the Oakley Hunt 
there was formed, independently of the hunt, what 
is called the ‘Oakley Club,’ the objects of which 
were to promote interest in the hunt, and especially 
to provide financialaid. The date of its founda- 
tion is uncertain, but the records contain a notice 
of a general meeting held in 1824, from which 
it appears that the club had already been in 
existence for a number of years, Mr. Charles F. 
Palmer being honoured with a vote of thanks for 
his attention to its affairs. Messrs. S. C. Whit- 
bread and W. B. Higgins were appointed to 
manage the expenditure of the club funds. Mr. 
Whitbread continued to act as secretary until 
1845, when he resigned, and Mr. Harry ‘Thorn- 
ton was elected his successor, with Mr. W. B. 
Higgins as joint secretary. Mr. Thornton held 
office till his death in 1885, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. F. S$, Wigram, who resigned in 
1899, and was followed by Mr. W. L. Fitz- 
patrick. In 1828 a code of rules was adopted 
which remained in force until 1886, when a new 
code was substituted. Under the terms of the 
old one the number of members was limited to 
fifty ; the new code increased it to 120. The 
annual subscription is £5; and a resolution was 
passed in 1829 to the effect that all persons not 
being members of the Oakley Club who might 
subscribe £25 and upwards to the hounds, should 
be considered honorary members as long as they 
continue to subscribe. ‘The old rules provided 
that meetings should be held in March and 
November, the first at Eaton Socon and the 
second at Bedford; but no meeting has been 
held at Eaton Socon since 1828, and since 1850 
only one general meeting has been held annually, 
which the new rules state shall be at Bedford in 
November. At this meeting the club dinner 
takes place. From the records of the meeting in 
1824, there appear to have been then thirty-one 
members of the club, and ten new members were 
elected at the meeting. In 1906 the number of 
members was eighty-nine. The entries in the 
old minute book show that in its early days the 
funds of the club were wholly or in part amal- 
gamated with those of the hunt ; but Mr. Thorn- 
ton during his tenure of office managed the 
funds of the club, and Mr. W. B. Higgins those 
of the hunt. The club and hunt funds con- 
tinue to be managed separately by their respective 
secretaries. The funds of the club are applied to 
the payment for finds, for damage, &c. In 1829 
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the club made a new gorse cover at Wollaston ; 
the Shelton Gorse was also planted by the 
club. 


HARRIERS AND BEAGLES 


The Biggleswade Harriers were established 
early in the 19th century, and were the property 
of Mr. Wells. He subsequently—about 1825 
or 1826—gave them to Mr. Barnett of Stratton 
Park, who afterwards—about 1829—parted with 
them and took the Cambridgeshire Hounds. 
Mr. John Race, father of the present venerable 
master, Mr. George Race, had acted as amateur 
whipper-in, and, feeling the loss of the harriers, 
determined to get a pack together. The founda- 
tion of the pack was laid under curious circum- 
stances. Mr. John Race, who then lived at 
Shortmead, purchased three hounds, one of which 
was in whelp. He took the two on to Biggles- 
wade Common, and found a hare. The pregnant 
bitch was left at home; but hearing her com- 
panions in full cry she joined them in the chase. 
The exertion, however, caused her to throw 
her litter in the open: the puppies became 
the ancestors of the present pack.? In 1840 
Mr. George Race took command, and by his 
energy and knowledge of hound-breeding soon 
brought the Biggleswade Harriers to a high state 
of perfection. They showed great sport and 
several famous runs. In 1847 occurred a wonder- 
ful run. Finding an outlying stag in Southill 
Park, they ran to within a mile of Leighton 
Buzzard, 17 miles as the crow flies, in an hour 
and a quarter, without a check. In 1853 
Mr. George Race sold the bulk of his pack for 
a high price to a French nobleman, keeping back 
five of his best bitches, Gravity, Stella, Maiden, 
Matchless, and Midnight. He then bought 
some more hounds, and from them and the 
bitches he had retained built up another good 
pack, the descendants of which now constitute 
the Biggleswade Harriers. Some years ago 
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Mr. Race, compelled by rheumatism to give 
up riding, enlisted the assistance of Mr. G. Pope, 
who hunted the hounds with ability for thirteen 
years, and showed excellent sport. Mr. G. Arch- 
dale next carried the horn, thus hunting the 
pack which about a century before had been 
founded by his great-grandfather. ‘This season 
(1907) Mr. Stanley P. Davis hunts the pack. 
Mr. George Race continues to hold the master- 
ship, and although now ninety years of age 
hunts regularly on wheels; he is the oldest 
master of harriers in the United Kingdom. 

Another pack of harriers, now belonging to 
Mr. Edward Owen Carpenter, was, half a 
century ago, in the hands of Mr. Macan of 
Elstow. Late in the ’sixties Mr. W. Carter 
Mitchell took them, and hunted a great portion 
of the country which had been previously hunted 
by Mr. Macan. In 1883 Mr. Carpenter, who 
had whipped-in for Mr. Mitchell, took the pack 
and still retains them, having Charles Ailey as 
whipper-in and kennel-huntsman. 

The Chawston Beagles are hunted by Mr. W. J. 
Addington of Colesdon Grange, who enjoys a 
very high reputation among the hunting men of 
the district. Mr. Whitchurch of Great Barford 
acts as whipper-in. 

Otter-hunting has not been carried on to a 
great extent in Bedfordshire. The Ouse, in its 
course through the county, is too large; and 
very few of the smaller streams hold many 
otters. In 1378 letters-patent dated Dunstable 
were granted to Ralph and Geoffrey, king’s 
otter-hunters (/utrarii), according them permis- 
sion to exercise their office where they can and 
where they will, without let or hindrance, in 
respect either of their nets or lances.4 In recent 
times Sir Henry Hoare got together a pack and 
hunted for a few seasons, Mr. W. Carter Mitchell 
joining him as whipper-in. When Sir Henry 
gave up, the hounds were made over to the 
Bucks Otter Hunt, which has since visited the 
waters of the county on occasions, 


RACING 


FLAT RACING 


The earliest organized race meeting held in 
the county appears to have been that at Leighton 
Buzzard ; it was so little known to fame that 
John Cheney, when compiling his Historical 
List of all Horse Matches, &c., in 1727, placed 
the meeting under the heading of Buckingham- 
shire ‘upon a wrong information as to the 


situation of this town,’ as he informs us in the - 


3 The writer is indebted for information to Mr. C. 
S. Lindsell (great-grandson of Mr. Wells) and Mr. G. 
Race, M.H. 


next volume. Leighton races at this period 
were of very local interest ; the horses running 
for the modest stakes offered were for the most 
part the property of the local gentry ; but the 
names of the Duke of Hamilton, Sir John 
Newdigate, Sir Arthur Hazelrigg, and the 
Hon. Mr. Bertie, who ran horses at many 
meetings in the midland counties, also occur 
frequently as owners. The sport was much of 
the same class as that shown at other country 
meetings: in 1728 the programme consisted of 
two races run in heats, one a £15 prize for 


* Cal. Pat. 1377-81, p. 176. 
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galloways ‘Give and Take,’ the other a £50 
purse, each decided in two heats. In 1730 a 
selling race with a prize of £40 was added; but 
this disappeared the next year, when we find a 
bid for support in the offer of two prizes of 
20 and 50 gns. respectively, entrance for which 
was free. ‘The Duke of Ancaster was a strong 
supporter of the Leighton meetings at this time, 
as also was Lord Portmore; but the competition 
for the stakes, usually 20 gns. and 50 gns., was 
never very great, the largest field ever seen at 
the meeting being that for the less valuable race 
in 1731, when six horses started. Leighton 
Buzzard races were held for the last time, 
so far as Cheney’s record shows, in the year 
1734- 

Other meetings held during the earlier part of 
the 18th century had even less vitality than that 
of Leighton. In 1729 races were held at 
‘Woobourn,’ otherwise Woburn: the meeting 
deserves mention for the fact that the first event, 
a 20-gn. stake, was a selling race, one of the 
earliest on record: the winner was to be sold if 
demanded for 40 gns..a sum which does not 
indicate engagement of a high class of horse. 
In accordance with a practice not uncommon at 
this time, the conditions of the other race, a 
30-gn. plate, provided that if only one horse 
started his owner must pay 10 gns. out of the 
prize-money towards the next year’s plate. This 
meeting did not prove successful, and no more 
races were held at Woburn till 1739, when a 
match for 10 gns, a side was run. 

Potton endeavoured to establish a meeting in 
1731, but it proved a failure. Three prizes 
were offered: two plates of £50 and £20 
value, for which Sir Arthur Hazelrigg’s Poor 
Robin and Sweet Maidenhead respectively walked 
over, and a {10 prize given by Sir Roger 
Burgam for galloways ‘Give and Take,’ for 
which three horses started. The meeting was 
not repeated. 

Coming to more recent times we find that in 
July 1854 a meeting was held at Dunstable, 
when three races were contested: the sport was 
not of much account, even regarded from a strictly 
local standpoint, and the first Dunstable meeting 
was the last. 

In 1868 and 1869 hunt races took place at 
Biggleswade, the programme including flat and 
hurdle races : they do not demand notice. . 

Harston Club and Harston Junior Club 
organized races in June 1872, the former hold- 
ing their meeting on the Bedford course, the 
latter on the following day at Royston: this 
was practically private sport, most of the races 


1 Give-and-Take conditions were designed to bring 
together horses of from 12 hands to 15 hands by 
allotting weight for inches. A 12-hand animal carried 
g st.,and 140z. were added for every eighth of an 
inch over that height. In ‘Whim’ plates the age of 
the horse was considered as well as its height. 


being open only to members of the clubs as 
owners and riders, Harston Club held a meet- 
ing at Bedford again in 1873, offering induce- 
ments to undergraduates of the Universities as 
well as to its own members: flat races and 
steeplechases formed the programme. No mention 
of races under the auspices of the club appears in 
the records of subsequent years. 

The Bedford meeting boasted respectable 
antiquity. The first mention in Cheney ? occurs 
in 1730, when two races worth respectively £20 
and £50 were contested. In 1731 the execu- 
tive was able to secure very fair entries for the 
three races advertised, but evidence of desire to 
encourage local talent appears in the conditions : 
thus the 30-gn. purse was open only to horses 
which had never won a prize of 30 gns. value ; 
the 20-gn. stakes to horses which had never 
won 20 gns., and the 50-gn. purse to horses 
which had never won 50 gns. The class of 
animal attracted on these terms may be guessed 
from the circumstance that of the ten horses 
which started for the 30-gn. purse no fewer than 
six were distanced ° in the first heat. 

The programme of 1732 was framed on very 
similar lines, but that of 1733 was varied by 
the conversion of the 50-gn. purse into a race 
for hunters ridden by gentlemen ; the hunters’ 
race did not receive much support. Sir Hum- 
phrey Monoux won it with his dun gelding Fox- 
hunter, who beat two others. Foxhunter won 
the same race again the following year. In 
1735 the meeting came perilously near collapse : 
the usual three prizes were offered ; that for 
30 gns. brought only two starters to the post, 
and the other two races were not run for want 
of horses. For a few years the races languished, 
receiving poor support. In 1739 the card con- 
sisted of two events, one a 10-gn. stake ‘Give 
and Take,’ which brought out two legitimate 
runners and ‘a hack to qualify,’ i.e. make a race ; 
and a 20-gn. stake, which produced a field of 
three. Under such conditions it is not surpris- 
ing that this meeting was one of the many 
brought to an end by the Act of George II, for- 
bidding any race to be run, with exceptions in 
favour of Newmarket and Black Hambleton, for 
a stake of less value than £50. ‘There was no 
meeting at Bedford in 1740, nor was it revived 
until 1753, when three races each worth £50 to 
the winner were run on Cow Meadow on three 
days in August of that year. Influence was 
brought to bear in the endeavour to make the 
meeting a success, the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Ancaster and the Earl of March running horses ; 


9 Hist, List of All Horse Matches. 

* Two hundred and forty yards from the winning 
post on the racecourse is placed a post called the 
‘distance post.’ In the old days of heat racing any 
horse which had not reached the post when the 
winner passed the judge’s chair was declared < dis- 
tanced’ and could not run in subsequent heats. 
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nevertheless the fields were small, the race for 
which no entry money was asked bringing only 
four starters. 

There was vitality in the movement, how- 
ever. At the meeting of 1754 one of the 
three races, that for four-year-olds, was fairly 
well supported, seven horses starting; the 
number of entries being due possibly to the— 
for those days—light weight imposed, 8 st. 7 Ib. 
This race appears to furnish an example of the 
severity of the old system of heat racing. The 
distance is not recorded, but no fewer than five 
heats were run before the race could be awarded. 
The third heat having resulted in a dead-heat 
between Mr. Keek’s Ruby and Lord Godolphin’s 
dun gelding, which had run first and second in 
the first heat, a fourth heat was run, when their 
positions were reversed ; being thus even, a fifth 
was necessary, which was won by Ruby. Four 
of the original seven horses ran in the fourth 
heat, and two of them falling, the fifth was 
fought out between Ruby and the dun gelding. 
It will be borne in mind that heats were run at 
intervals of halfan hour. The Marquess of 
Hartington, the Earl of March, Lord Albe- 
marle Bertie and Lord Gower ran horses at the 
meeting ; the names of Lords Sandwich, Port- 
more and Oxford occur among those of owners 
who entered horses during subsequent years. In 
1758 the programme had expanded to four 
events, and the races were often supplemented 
by various private matches common at the time. 
The conditions of the various events indicate 
endeavour to cater for all classes of horse. Thus 
in 1758 the Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s 
Sweepstake was open to horses which had never 
won a £100 stake; while at the other end of 
the scale were a ‘Whim’ plate (weight for age 
and inches; horses of from 13 to 1§ hands 
eligible) and a £50 prize for horses which had 
never wona {Io race. The latter events filled 
best ; only four horses faced the starter’s drum 
for the Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Sweep- 
stake, while the Whim Plate brought seven, and 
the £50 prize eleven horses to the post. In 
1760 occurred an event which gave the 
meeting a distinct fillip; the Duke of Bedford 
offered a prize of £50 to be run for by horses 
which had never won a stake of that value; 
weight for age, three four-mile heats. This 
gift was renewed in 1760, and thenceforward, 

until the meeting came to an end in 1874, was 
an annual event. Bedford races were now 
launched upon a very successful career ; the 
executive continued to provide four events, 
enough under the heat system to give two days’ 
sport, and several of the most prominent racing 


men of the day sent horses to run ; among these. 


were the Earl of Ossory, Lord Eglinton, Sir 
Charles Bunbury, Sir J. Lowther and Mr. Shafto. 
If none of the famous horses of the time ran 
at Bedford, animals of good class were not 
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wanting, and some good racing was seen. At the 
meeting of 1773, for instance, Lord Ossory’s 
Chalkstone by Herod met Lord March’s Picca- 
dilly by Squirrel in a 50-gn. race for four-year- 
olds ; there were only four starters, but the race 
was not decided until the fifth heat, for which 
Piccadilly was allowed to walk over. This 
meeting included a primitive handicap, propor- 
tionate penalties being laid on horses which had 
won one, two, or more races during the year. 
Lord Ossory was one of the most consistent 
supporters of the meeting at this period; he 
ran many horses and was the winner of numerous 
races ; and in 1776 he gave a £50 prize, which 
gift he repeated several times ; it may be added 
that on at least one occasion, in 1781, he won 
this prize himself with a brown colt by Pay- 
master. The colours of Sir John Moore and 
Mr. Vernon were also very regularly represented 
on the Bedford course; the Duke of Queens- 
berry, Earl Grosvenor and the Earl of Clermont 
also ran horses occasionally during the last de- 
cades of the 18th century. ‘Class’ was im- 
proving during this period. At the meeting of 
1784 the three £50 races were won respectively 
by an unsexed son of Mambrino, by Flamer, a 
son of the famous Eclipse, and by a son of 
Pumpkin bearing the same name. Probably the 
appearance of horses so much superior to those 
owned by local sportsmen frightened the latter 
away, for the meeting of 1785 came near being 
a fiasco; only one race was contested. One 
prize under varying conditions formed the pro- 
gramme until 1789, in which year there was no 
sport at all, the race failing to fill. In 1790 the 
£50 stake for four-year-olds brought four entries, 
but an attempt to get up a hunters’ sweepstake 
brought to the post only one horse. In 1791 
the Duke of Bedford again came forward with 
a £50 prize for three-year-olds; the sup- 
port accorded was poor; Lord Barrymore’s 
Halbert by Javelin won the race, his only 
opponent being the Duke of Bedford’s Tick; a 
second race obtained little patronage. In the 
following year there is evidence of determined 
effort to set the meeting on a better footing 
again ; no doubt influence was brought to bear 
in high places, royal patronage being not less 
valuable then than it is now. However this be, 
the fact remains that the 1792 programme con- 
sisted of four races in which horses belonging to 
many distinguished persons, including the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York, competed. 
The fields were small, two or three horses 
starting in each race save one. The Duke of 
York won the Duke of Bedford’s £50 with 
Whisky by Saltram, the Prince won the 25-gn. 
sweepstake with a colt by Cymbeline; the 
Duke of Bedford the £50 race with Tick ; and 
his Skyscraper walked over for the 10-gn. sweep. 
In 1793 the card was again reduced to three 
races, one of which was a 5-gn. sweepstake fo1 
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hunters; a hunter race was included in the 
programme until 1799, but never gained much 
support, the biggest field it produced being four 
horses, while in 1795 and 1796 the solitary 
starter walked over. The Woburn Stakes, for a 
long period one of the principal races of the 
meeting, was established in 1797 as a 10-gn. 
sweepstake. “The management of the races at 
this time seems to have left something to desire, 
as we find it recorded that in one race Lord 
Clermont’s Paymaster (got by the famous sire 
Trumpator) was thrown down by a person riding 
across the course. In 1797 a horse belonging to 
the Duke of Bedford walked over for His Grace’s 
own prize. The meeting of 1798 was note- 
worthy for the success of Sir Charles Bunbury, 
whose horses won three of the four races. 

The hunter race was dropped in 1800, and 
the meeting, reduced to three events, seems to 
have been in danger of falling into decay, from 
which it was once more rescued by royal patron- 
age. In 1801 the Prince of Wales sent two 
horses, Jack Andrews, a successful runner at 
many meetings, and John o’ Groat, which won 
two races of the four which comprised the card. 
In 1804 the meeting came near total collapse ; 
there were three races, for two of which Sir 
Charles Bunbury’s Prospero and Eleanor were 
allowed to walk over ; as Eleanor won the Derby 
and Oaks of 1801 perhaps it is not wonderful 
that there was no opposition forthcoming. The 
meeting of 1805 showed a slight improvement, 
all the three races filling; the Prince of Wales 
was among the owners represented. Again in 
1806 the meeting was a failure; Lord F. G. 
Osborne’s horse walked over for the Woburn 
Stakes and the other two ‘were not run for want 
of horses.” The next two years showed an im- 
provement ; in 1810 the Town Plate of £50 
was instituted, making four races, and in 1812 
prosperity had been restored, the programme 
consisting of six events, including the Town 
Plate and the newly-established Oakley Hunt 
Cup, which latter, however, produced a walk- 
over. 

Bedford could not support six races; in 1813 
four events were advertised and only three filled. 
In 1814 the conditions of the Woburn Stakes 
were altered ; heretofore the winner was to be 
sold for 200 gns. if demanded; this year the 
price was raised to 300 gns., a step which does 
not appear to have gained increased popularity 
for the event, as in 1817 the race was not run, 
being one of the two which failed to fill, and in 
1818 produced a walk-over. The Town Plate 
had fallen through in 1816. In 1819 the Duke 
of Bedford raised the value of his prize to £70 
and added £20 to the ‘Subscription Purse’; the 
Oakley Hunt Cup, worth £10, was reintroduced 
this year as a farmers’ race, but only three 
started for it. This cup was given again in 
1821 with 40 gns. in cash added, and produced a 
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better field. The Harrold Yeomanry Cup with 
20 sovs. in specie was given in 1823, but was 
not successful enough to justify its repetition. 
The meeting of 1824 was remarkable for the 
success of Colonel Lantour’s ch. g. Mayday; 
he was engaged in three matches, each 14 miles, 
on the same day ; he won the first, walked over 
for the second, and won the third. 1825 saw the 
conditions of the Oakley Hunt Cup again re- 
modelled ; it was this year made a 5-sov. sweep- 
stake for horses other than thoroughbred to be 
owned and ridden by members of the hunt. 

The year 1827 saw a new departure at Bed- 
ford in the shape of a Spring Meeting, held in 
April; the programme consisted of races and 
matches for hunters, and the events filled fairly 
well. This spring fixture continued until 1835 
with varying success, but does not call for detailed 
notice; the name of Delmé Radcliffe, so in- 
timately associated with fox-hunting, occurs very 
frequently among those of owners who ran horses. 
The meeting was dropped in 1836 and revived 
in the following year, when the programme in- 
cluded a ‘Hurdle race with four leaps,’ which 
was run in 14-mile heats. In 1842 this event 
had become the ‘Grand Bedford Hurdle Race 
Stakes,’ 2 miles with six leaps. In the following 
year it became a 10-sov. sweepstake, and great 
things were evidently expected of it as a novelty, 
for we read that ‘The Town would have added 
40 sovs. had four horses started.’ The requisite 
number, however, was not forthcoming ; five 
subscriptions only were received, and a single 
starter, Mr. C. Higgins’s Roulette, appeared at 
the post. The Spring Meeting was held for the 
last time under the Rules of Racing in May 
1844. 

Meantime the old Summer Meeting was gain- 
ing strength; in 1827 the Corporation Plate 
was given for the first time. In 1829 the con- 
ditions of the Woburn Stakes were again altered, 
the selling price of the winner being raised to 
£400; the programme now consisted of five 
races. In the following year the king ran 
Frederica for the Duke of Bedford’s Plate ; she 
was only third, but the royal interest had 
evidently been enlisted in favour of the meeting, 
as in 1833 a Royal Plate of 100 gns. was given ; 
this coveted distinction lent a stimulus to Bedford 
racing. Sir M. Wood’s br. m. Lucetta, Robin- 
son up, won the King’s Plate, and the meeting, 
which consisted of nine events altogether, was 
well supported, all the races producing fair fields. 
The year 1838 saw the institution of the Bedford- 
shire Stakes; horses of good class were run, and 
the prospects of Bedford racing had never looked 
brighter ; matters continued prosperously until 
1841, when the meeting was more or less a 
failure : St. Francis was allowed to walk over for 
the King’s Plate, and the sale price of the winner 
of the Woburn Stakes was reduced to £300. 
The meeting of 1842 was almost a fiasco: only 
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three horses ran for the King’s Plate, four for 
the Woburn Stakes, and the Bedfordshire Stakes 
fell through altogether. In 1843 the programme 
was reduced to five races; of which Mr, E. 
Ongley won three and Mr. F. Ongley one, in 
poor fields. ‘The best race of the meeting was 
the Bedfordshire Stakes, for which four started. 
In 1844, the last year of the Spring Meeting, as 
already said, there was no Summer Meeting at 
all, but in 1845 it was revived, taking place in 
September, when ten races were run on the two 
days. The Preparation Stakes and Stratton Park 
Stakes were run for the first time in this year, 
and for a long period had place on the. pro- 
gramme. The Bedfordshire Stakes was growing 
in popularity by this time, between thirty and 
forty subscriptions being received each year. In 
1857 we detect endeavour to attract a moderate 
class of horse in the Half Mile Scurry Handicap, 
a {£10 sweepstake with {£100 added by the 
Duke of Bedford and Mr. W. H. Whitbread. 
This race brought out fourteen starters. In 
1853 Count Batthyany, whose name was so in- 
timately associated with the English turf for half 
a century or more, won the Preparation Stakes 
on his own horse Captain Flash. At the meet- 
ing of 1856 we find the names of Custance 
and George Fordham among those of winning 
jockeys, and in the following year the Royal 
Plate was won by the famous horse Fisherman, 
ridden by Wells. Admiral Rous officiated as a 
steward during the sixties. Mr. W. Bevill, a 
prominent gentleman rider of his day, frequently 
rode at the meeting, and among the jockeys 
engaged since the early sixties were Snowden, 
Maidment, Bray, Tom Cannon (who in 1868 
won the Royal Stake on Mr. Parr’s Ecarté), and 
Loates. None of the races was of much value ; 
the Bedfordshire Stakes, worth £175 in 1868, 
was the best worth winning from a pecuniary 
point of view. In 1870 the programme was 


reduced to seven races, for which only small | 


fields competed. Captain Machell’s name occurs 
among those of winning owners in this year. 
The meeting of 1872 was more successful than 
those of the two previous years, more horses 
running and better sport being the rule; but 
Bedford as a racing centre was now on its last 
legs. In 1873 there was but one day’s racing, 
and the Royal Plate produced only a walk-over. 
In the following year a difficulty arose, the race- 
course being required for the show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society ; this upset arrangements, 
and the Duke of Bedford withdrawing the £50 
plate he and his ancestors had presented for so 
many years, a decadent meeting thus received its 
death blow. None was heldin 1874, nor has one 
been held since. 


STEEPLECHASING 


The first jump races held in the county, so 
far as can be ascertained, were those held on 
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22 March 1834, the Hon. George C. Grantley 
Berkeley, who had been master of the Oakley 
Hunt for four years, being the moving spirit. 
The programme consisted of two events, and 
the conditions of the races were framed to appeal 
to hunting men: the first event was a £50 
stake for horses bona fide the property of gentle- 
men farmers in the county: weight, 12st. 
distance 4 miles, winner to be sold for £150. 
Eight horses faced the starter, among them 
Silver Tail, the property of Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley, who officiated as ‘umpire’ or judge. The 
course was flagged, and is said to have been an 
exceedingly stiff one: the fact that only three 
horses got round seems to bear out the state- 
ment. Lord Clanricarde, who rode Silver Tail, 
came to grief, as he did with frequency during 
his career as a steeplechase rider; and the famous 
Captain Becher, who rode Mr. Higgins’s Tom- 
boy, was one of those who failed to pass the post, 
his mount being stopped by an open drain a field 
from home. Mr. J. Walker’s Dinman, ridden 
by Mr. Jenkins, was the winner. The second 
race, which produced three starters, was won 
easily by Mr. Francis’s Don Cossack. The 
meeting brought out an enormous crowd, steeple- 
chasing in those days being a new thing. Some- 
what curiously, in view of the craze for gambling 
prevalent at this period, there was very little 
betting. 

From this time steeplechases were held at 
intervals ; meetings took place in the year 1841, 
and again in 1846 or 1847, but no record of 
these appears to be in existence. Mr. W. Bevill, 
who did much steeplechase riding in his earlier 
days, says that the old course crossed Kimbolton 
Road near Cleat Hill, and the winning post 
stood on Mr. Higgins’s farm (known as Great 
Jackman’s), about two miles north-east of Bed- 
ford. The Oakley Hunt Steeplechases, held over 
a course at Clapham Park, about two miles from 
Bedford, seem to have been established in 1861. 
The meeting was successful, and became popular 
with hunting men and farmers, who supported 
it loyally. Four or five races, of which the 
principal was the Hunt Cup Steeplechase of 
£100, £10 subscription, over a 4-mile course, 
formed the programme. ‘The meeting was not 
always well managed, as in 1866 there were com- 
plaints that wrong colours were worn by the 
riders, and that punctuality in starting was not 
observed. ‘These deficiencies, however, did not 
prevent the National Hunt Committee selecting 
Bedford for the Grand National Hunt Meeting 
of 1867, when the Prince of Wales and the 
King of Denmark were present. The course 
was an unusually severe one. ‘The riders, on 
being shown over it, unanimously objected to 
the double post and rails, and some took exception 
to the first fence, a ‘very strong laid hedge with 
a wide ditch on the take-off side.’ The stewards, 
after consultation, removed the top rail of the 
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former and reduced the width of the ditch ; and 
having thus rendered the course acceptable, a 
great race resulted. Sixteen horses started, and 
the winner turned up in Mr, Chaplin’s Em- 
peror III, ridden by Mr. H. Coventry. The 
other races at the meeting, with the exception 
of the Selling Steeplechase on the first day, and 
the Farmers’ ’Chase on the second, brought out 
good fields. In 1868 the National Hunt Com- 
mittee, ignoring one of the fundamental rules of 
the race, selected Clapham Park again as the 
scene of the Grand National Hunt Steeplechase, 
a choice which gave rise to much hostile criti- 
cism, though the course, save from the spectators’ 
point of view, was everything that could be de- 
sired. The first day’s racing was poor; the 
great event produced a field of only seven horses, 
and was won by Mr. S. J. Welfitt’s Tathwell, 
ridden by Mr. Brockton. It was thought that 
the action of the National Hunt Committee in 
departing from the rule which prescribed a dif- 
ferent place for the race each year, and the im- 
pression that the course was unduly severe, 
combined to keep down the field. The other 
races on the first day were not well filled, but 
the second day’s sport showed some improve- 
ment. 

There was no meeting at Bedford after this 
until that of Harston Club in 1872, mentioned 
in a previous page, when three of the races were 
held under National Hunt Rules; nor was 
steeplechasing revived in the county until 1887, 
by which time hunt races had gained great 
popularity all over the country. On 11 April 
of that year the Oakley Hunt held a meeting 
over the ‘ Hoo’ at Kimbolton ; it was a modest 
affair, appealing to owners of bona fide hunters 
for the most part, and was fairly well supported. 
This meeting was held intermittently for some 


years, finding a powerful rival in the Bedford- 
shire Hunt gathering held at Clapham Park, to 
which reference will be made. On Easter 
Monday, 1889, the Kimbolton, or Oakley 
Hunt, Steeplechases were held after a year’s 
lapse. The fields were small, and the only 
notable incident was the fact that the Prince of 
Wales ran a horse, Ascetic, which won the Open 
Hunters’ Plate in the hands of Mr. Ripley. 
There was no meeting in 1890, and that of 
1891 was not very successful, there being two 
walks-over in six races, The next year’s 
gathering was a better one, but the fields were 
small, and the same may be said of the 1893 
meeting. None was held in 1894, but in 1895 
the Oakley Hunt Steeplechases were revived, 
and have been held annually thenceforward, save 
in 1900, when the state of affairs in South Africa 
forbade the holding of this, as it did that of many 
another hunt meeting. The ’chases of 1902 
were particularly successful, more especially the 
Open Selling Steeplechase, for which eleven 
horses started. 

The Bedfordshire Hunt meeting at Clapham 
Park was established in 1888 on lines not dis- 
similar from those of the Kimbolton meeting, 
the principal events being the Town Plate of 
£50, the Open Hunters’ ’Chase of 3 sovs. with 
£50 added, and a race open to members and 
farmers of the Oakley Hunt. It flourished for 
a number of years without intermission, attract- 
ing more patronage than the Kimbolton fixture, 
and always providing a day’s fair sport for local 
horses. Mr. W. Whitehead’s name was con- 
spicuous among the winners of races in the 
’eighties both at Clapham Park and Kimbolton, 
and in the ’nineties at the latter meeting. In 
1900 the Bedfordshire Hunt Steeplechases were 
not held, nor have they since been revived. 


POLO 


The county club was founded in the year 1900 
at the suggestion of Mr. W. H. Boileau, who re- 
ceived much assistance from Colonel Ridgeway, 
V.C., Mr. J. H. Barnard, the captain, and Mr. 
J. G. Verey, the present hon. secretary, and other 
gentlemen in the task of establishing it. The 
club possesses a full-sized boarded match ground 


and a practice ground on part of the old race- 
course on the Ampthill road, about a mile from 
the county town; there is a good pavilion and 
stabling for forty ponies. A tournament is held 
annually in July, the club being affiliated to the 
County Polo Association, There are about 
twenty playing and sixty non-playing members. 


SHOOTING 


Bedfordshire does not rank in the first class as 
a shooting county, but it has improved consider- 
ably during the past twenty or thirty years. This 
is probably due more to better preservation than 
to natural causes. 

Hand-reared pheasants form such a large per- 
centage of the total head of game killed within 


the boundary of a county that they must be left 
more or less out of our calculations when trying 
to gauge its game-producing capabilities. Roughly 
speaking, from three-quarters to nine-tenths of 
the pheasants annually killed in England on any 
given area are artificially reared, and it is cer- 
tainly very doubtful whether one-fifth of the 
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pheasants killed in Bedfordshire grow up in a 
wild state. It may safely be asserted that they 
would soon be almost extinct if left entirely to 
their own devices, 

The county is undoubtedly a good one for 
hares, which are still to be found in fair numbers 
on some estates, although not nearly so numer- 
ous as they were before the Ground Game Act 
came into force. ‘Taking the county as a whole 
the fields are large; this is one of the chief 
reasons that hares do so well. The nature of 
the soil does not seem to affect them to any ex- 
tent, as there are quite as many hares on the 
heavy land as on the light. 

Thirty years ago there were comparatively 
few partridges in Bedfordshire. The land was 
supposed to be unsuitable for the birds, and no 
efforts were made to help them. In fact they 
were shot down to as low a point as possible 
each year, in the belief that this was the best 
way to increase their numbers in the following 
season. Ideas and methods have changed to 
such an extent that a day’s bag of 150 brace of 
partridges is not uncommon at the present time. 
Although greater experience and higher preserva- 
tion have been to a large extent answerable for 
this result, other causes have been helping towards 
the same end. 

Bedfordshire is one of the flattest counties in 
England, and the larger portion of its land is 
heavy; but during the last thirty years draining 
operations have been continually going on, with 
the result that the heavy land is not nearly so 
cold and wet as it was, and this has undoubtedly 
been for the benefit of partridges. Again, 
owing to the impossibility of growing corn at a 
profit, a great deal of heavy land has been laid 
down to grass, or rather, perhaps, has been 
allowed to go out of cultivation, and has gradually 
become grass. This would have been much 
against partridges if large tracts of land had 
been so treated, but only the coldest and worst 
fields were allowed to become grass ; thus, where 
at one time there were four or five hundred 
acres of cultivated land in a block this area is 
now plentifully sprinkled with grass fields. In 
wet seasons, on the heavy Bedfordshire land, 
those young partridges which have easy access to 
grass land are the only ones that survive. Some 
agricultural changes and improvements have been 
a decided help to game preservers on the heavy 
land; but when we come to consider the light 
land, it will be found that agricultural develop- 
ments have not been so beneficial. 

The market-gardening industry, which has 
developed by leaps and bounds during the last 
twenty years, and is now general over what 
would naturally be the best partridge land, fur- 
nishes a case in point. On land which is given 
up to market gardening, labour is increased ten- 
fold, and the fields are consequently never quiet. 
Partridges will not remain where they are con- 
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tinually being disturbed, although it is true that 
they have no objection to the presence of men 
during the nesting season. In fact they often 
prefer to nest on the side of a footpath. Ina 
market-gardening district, lowever, they have 
little or no chance of hatching their eggs. What 
fences there are, are hardly worthy of the name, 
and as every possible foot of the land is culti- 
vated close up to the fences, little or no room is 
left for the birds to nest. Many consequently 
nest in the crop, which is subject at any time to 
the presence of a gang of labourers who have 
come to weed the ground, or possibly even to 
clear off the whole crop. Directly one crop is 
removed another is planted, for two or three 
crops a year is the rule rather than the exception 
among market gardeners. ‘Thus it comes about 
that game on a great part of the light land in 
Bedfordshire is more difficult to preserve than it 
used to be, although conditions to-day on the 
heavy land are more favourable than was the case 
thirty years ago. 

There are a fair number of French partridges 
still in the county, but their numbers have cer- 
tainly diminished since driving became popular. 
The reason for this is that the ‘Frenchman’s’ 
pedestrian accomplishments do not avail him, 
when driven, to nearly the same extent as when 
walked up. The prejudice which at one time 
existed against these birds seems to be dying out, 
and there is no doubt that they are often very 
useful. A bag of 100 brace generally contains 
from ten to twenty brace of Frenchmen. 

Driving to any great extent was first resorted 
to in Bedfordshire by Major Sowerby, late of 
Putteridge Bury, and by Mr. T. H. Barnard, at 
Cople. Half of the Putteridge estate is situated 
in Hertfordshire, and half in Bedfordshire; but 
Major Sowerby, to whom the writer is indebted 
for the following particulars, writes that the best 
bag, of 3464 brace, was actually killed in Bedford- 
shire, and this stands as the record by a long way 
for the county. ‘The Putteridge estate is a first- 
rate one for game, the covers will hold as many 
pheasants as any one is likely to wish to rear, 
and it is easy to make the birds fly really 
well. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
shooting records of Putteridge is the number of 
pigeons which Major Sowerby and his brothers 
have killed from time to time. The total head 
of game killed in 1893 on this estate was 1,673 
partridges, 2,626 pheasants, 232 hares, 4,494 
rabbits. In the year 1894 3,199 pigeons were 
killed, and in 1895 the totals amounted to 2,332 
partridges—of which 315 brace were killed on the 
Grubbs bush beat on one day by a party of seven 
guns— 3,103 pheasants, 273 hares, 2,589 rabbits, 
and 1,705 pigeons. The year 1896 was re- 
markable for the bag of 3464 brace of partridges, 
before mentioned, which was also made on the 
Grubbs bush beat by seven guns. 
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The Cople estate, on which Mr. T. H. 
Barnard gave many demonstrations of the proper 
management of driving partridges, was sold by 
the Duke of Bedford in 1904, and although the 
portion which was bought by Colonel Shuttle- 
worth and added to his Old Warden property 
still retains its excellence for partridges, the 
remainder has been split up into small lots, and 
on this partridges are now very scarce. Some of 
the best individual days’ driving on the Cople 
estate before it was sold, and while Mr. Barnard 
had the shooting, were in 1894, 104 brace; 
in 1896, 1654 brace; in 1900, 162 and 163 
brace; in 1901, 165 and 1884 brace. This 
bag of 377 partridges comes second to those 
made at Putteridge. The year 1903 was a 
very bad one all over Bedfordshire, owing to 
an excessive amount of rain during the hatching 
time. 

Colonel Shuttleworth’s estate at Old Warden 
has every natural advantage for partridges, but 
most of the land is let to market gardeners, and 
the birds in consequence are not so numerous as 
would otherwise be the case. ‘The best bag 
made there was 163 brace by six guns in 1907. 
Colonel Shuttleworth rears a large number of 
pheasants annually ; and has killed as many as 
1,500 in a day’s shooting. 

Haynes Park (Mr. Greenfield). The records 
of this estate from 1852, kindly supplied by Mr. 
Greenfield, show that a total of 1,407 partridges 
were killed in 1858, which is a great contrast to 
the total of seventy-four killed in 1879. From 
1896 the bags are more uniform, and in 1904 
2,004 partridges were killed. In 1889 808 
hares were killed, and in 1891 3,236 pheasants. 
The total head of game killed on the estate 
reached 6,534 in 1904. 

The Southill estate, the property of Mr. 
Whitbread, furnishes yet another instance of the 
injurious effect of market gardening on partridges. 
The soil is as suitable for them as any to be 
found in England, and yet, although 100 brace 
is by no means uncommon, there seems to be no 
possibility of further improvement. There is a 
large extent of woodland on the property, and 
Mr. Whitbread rears a number of pheasants, 
most of which are turned down in the park, 
where they fly very well. 

Chicksands Priory (Sir Algernon Osborn) is a 
long narrow property, and consequently not well 
adapted to partridge-driving, but the pheasants 
which Sir Algernon Osborn rears fly well in the 

ark. 
: The shooting at Cardington, which belongs 
to Mr. Whitbread, is in Mr. W. Mills’s hands, 
and is first-rate partridge land, 150 brace being 
one of the best days there. 

Elstow, another of Mr. Whitbread’s proper- 
ties, the shooting of which is now in the hands 
of Mr. T. H. Barnard, has always produced a 
good many partridges, and is likely to do better 
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still in the near future under Mr. Barnard’s 
management. 

The shooting on Lord St. John’s property at 
Melchbourne has been in Mr. E. N. Senior’s 
hands for some years. ‘The land is entirely of a 
heavy nature, but the partridges have been 
enormously increased on it of late years by dint 
of careful preservation. One hundred brace are 
now killed there in a day, which is more than 
the total for the whole season a few years ago. 
There are several large coverts on the estate in 
which the rabbit shooting is good, the heavy soil 
being a great help when stopping-out operations 
are in progress. Mr. Senior rears a good many 
pheasants, which fly especially well out of Lady 
Wood. 

Mr. C, Alington has enough ground at Little 
Barford for one day’s driving only. The bag 
has for several years reached from 120 to 150 
brace in the day, and up to 300 brace in the 
season. Owing to careful preservation the num- 


ber of partridges now killed at Little Barford 


annually has greatly increased during recent 
years. ‘The land on this estate is heavy, and 
there is no doubt that a certain number of the 
heaviest arable fields having been laid down to 
grass has materially helped game preservation. 

Tempsford Hall (Mr. Stuart), now let to Sir 
George McKenzie, is about 3,000 acres in extent, 
and mostly heavy land. 

The Hasells (Mr. Pym) is not a large estate, 
but a fair number of partridges are always to be 
found there, and over one thousand pheasants 
have been killed in a day from the coverts in the 
park. 

Sandy Warren (Lord Peel) is an almost im- 
possible place to show pheasants to advantage, 
and the extent of partridge ground is limited. 

The shooting of Kimbolton Castle (the Duke 
of Manchester) is periodically let, and the bag 
depends largely on the number of pheasants 
reared. Nothing very great is done with the 
partridges, the land being for the most part 
heavy, but a good rabbit shoot is usually obtained 
in the extensive woods surrounding the park. 

Wrest Park (Lord Lucas) has been let to 
different tenants for some years. The coverts 
are capable of holding about 5,000 pheasants ; 
the partridge shooting might be considerably 
improved. 

Woburn (the Duke of Bedford) is a large 
estate, but no information regarding the shooting 
is available. 

Other estates large enough to afford good | 
shooting in Bedfordshire are Luton Hoo, which ° 
has been let to different tenants of late years; 
Ampthill Park, Sutton Park (Sir John Burgoine), 
Flitwick Manor, Blunham House, Cockayne 
Hatley, and Stockwood (Mr. F, Crawley), an 
excellent partridge manor. 

There is nothing worth mentioning in the 
way of wild-fowl shooting in Bedfordshire, 
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although some snipe and duck are to be found 
up the valley of the River Ouse. 

A considerable portion of the shooting in the 
county is in the hands of farmers, who do not 
make the most of the game; on such lands 
vermin is unmolested, and poachers are seldom 
interfered with. This is much to the disadvan- 
tage of the game preserver, as the poaching in- 
dustry is thus kept alive, and all kinds of vermin 
increase and multiply. 

The Bedfordshire Game Protection Associa- 
tion was formed in 1904, and has continued to 
do good work ever since. The distribution of 
posters before the nesting season offering rewards 
for information leading to convictions for egg- 
stealing has undoubtedly had a good effect ; and 
although none of the receivers of stolen eggs in 
the county have been actually caught red-handed, 
their transactions have been made more difficult, 
and in some cases stopped altogether. 

There is no doubt that the partridge shooting 
all over the county is still capable of great im- 
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provement. In the early days of driving the 
birds were not well driven, nor were those that 
did come over the guns as a rule well shot, but 
both the driving and shooting have vastly im- 
proved with practice. The consequence is that 
it is not possible to shoot over the ground as 
often as it used to be and still leave sufficient 
breeding stock. Want of breeding stock is what 
many estates are now suffering from. Sainfoin 
is a very favourite crop among farmers on the 
heavy land, and when cut, as it generally is, about 
the time when partridges are hatching, has the 
lives of many young birds to answer for. A 
partial cure for this is to be found by starting 
the mowing machine in the centre of the field 
and cutting outwards, instead of from the outside 
inwards. On the heavy land comparatively few 
turnips or mangolds are grown, and it is there- 
fore as easy to drive birds in December as it is 
in October. This gives us the advantage of 
having partridge driving in Bedfordshire after it 
is finished in most other counties. 


GOLF 


Having regard to the relatively small area of 
the county and the absence of large towns with 
a dense industrial population, the growth of golf 
in Bedfordshire has been fairly rapid both in 
respect of the number of clubs that have been 
instituted, and in the distribution of the game 
over the county. The land is in all respects 
suitable for the pastime, and the picturesque 
diversity of scenery arising out of the varied 
windings of the Ouse and the Ivel, the principal 
rivers, certainly imparts to the recreation on the 
links a more than ordinary feeling of buoyant 
exhilaration. ‘The nature of the soil corresponds 
to a large extent with that to be found in the 
neighbouring counties of Northamptonshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Hertfordshire. Its nature has been 
described as being generally of deep clay, with a 
girdle of sand about and athwart the body of it. 
Such a mixture of sand, gravel, and clay is, 
therefore, admirably suited for the formation of 
golf links ; and when one takes into account the 
undulations caused in the landscape by the trend 
of the chalk hills across the county from Hert- 
ford to Buckinghamshire, including the range of 
the Luton and Dunstable Downs, the golfer 
finds provided for him all the natural character- 
istics which conduce to the fullest enjoyment of 
the game. 

The Bedford Golf Club, which was instituted 
in 1891, largely through the initiative of 
Mr. Guy Pym and others, has a roll of 300 
members. ‘The course of eighteen holes, extend- 
ing to 5,345 yds., was laid out by Tom Dunn. 
The longest hole on the course measures 425 


yds., and the shortest 115 yds., and the links 
are distant about one mile from the Midland and 
a mile and a half from the London and North 
Western Railway stations. The course is laid 
out over pasture land with a clay soil, and the 
hazards, which are mostly artificial, consist of a 
road, ditches, a pond, and fences. Though 
play is possible all the year round, the best 
months are undoubtedly September, March, and 
April. The Bogey score for the round is 76, 
and the amateur record of the course, made in a 
competition, is held by Mr. Bernard Darwin 
with a score of 75 in April 1894, while the pro- 
fessional record is held conjointly by R. Jacobs 
and J. Bradbeer, each with 69, compiled in 
1907. Theprincipal club prizes are the Holm- 
sted Cup, the Hartley Cup, and the Calcutta 
Cup. The ladies’ club, which is a branch of 
the men’s club, competes in the courses of the 
year for the Nash Cup, the Trethenry Cup, and 
the Calcutta Cup presented by Dr. Robinson. 
The club-house is situated at Biddenham, on the 
Bromham road. The ladies play over the same 
course as the men. ‘There is also a Bedfordshire 
County Ladies’ Golf Club, which was instituted 
in 1904. 

About 1891 the South Bedfordshire Golf 
Club was instituted mainly through the exertions 
of Messrs. W. Austin, R. N. Christie, J. C. 
Kershaw, W. Randall, F. Simpson, G. Fyson, and 
A. J. Giles. The course of eighteen holes is 
situated on the Warden Hill, 3 miles north of 
Luton, and 17 miles south of Bedford; it 
was laid out by the local committee, and is 
about 2% miles in length, the holes varying in 
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distance from 105 to 440 yds. The play 
takes place over open and hilly downs, the soil 
beneath being chalk. The bunkers are partly 
artificial and partly natural, the last-named con- 
sisting of hedges, cart-tracks, and other irregu- 
larities in the ground. It is possible to play all 
the year round, even in the wettest weather ; 
and though in the summer months the course is 
a little on the hard side, there is no great differ- 
ence between the winter and the summer lies. 
In fact the course is in a good condition through- 
out the year, though it must be admitted that its 
enjoyment is a little interfered with in the winter 
months owing to the high wind which occasion- 
ally sweeps this exposed situation. The Bogey 
score is 77, and the amateur record is held by 
Mr. P. Allen with 75, and the professional 
record by W. Fletcher with 72. The prizes 
played for throughout the year by the men are 
the McDonald Trophy, the J. W. Green 
Trophy, the Lord Battersea Cup, the Elliott 
Summer Cup, and the Elliott Bowl. The prin- 
cipal prizes for which the ladies play are the 
Warren Trophy and the Kershaw Cup. ‘Taken 
as a whole the course is a very sporting one. 

The course of nine holes belonging to the 
Aspley Guise and District Golf Club is situated 
about a mile and a half from the Woburn Sands 
station of the London and North Western Rail- 
way. ‘The club, which was instituted in May 
1899, allows three days’ free play to visitors, 
and thereafter makes a small charge. 

The North Bedfordshire Golf Club, which was 


instituted in 1891, plays over a course of eigh- 
teen holes situated midway between the Biggles- 
wade and Sandy stations on the Great Northern 
Railway, and about a mile and a half from either 
station. The course, which is situated on 
Biggleswade Common, is a trifle flat, but the 
hazards, which consist of hedges and brooks, are 
excellent, and the quality of the putting greens 
good. The number of members is 50. The 
amateur record for the twelve holes which make 
up the playing round is held by Mr. R. C. 
Hayes Millar with a score of 76, and the profes- 
sional record is held by Alfred Vardon, the 
local greenkeeper, with 68. 

Towards the end of November in 1906 the 
Dunstable Golf Club was formed. The course 
of nine holes, which vary in length from 100 to 
500 yds., was laid out by Rowland Jones, and is 
situated on the Downs at Dunstable, a mile and 
a half from the Great Northern Railway station. 
The foundation of the club was due mainly to 
the efforts of Mr. J. Healing. The links are 
laid out upon the chalk downs, and all the 
hazards are natural. Play is possible all the year 
round. ‘The Bogey score is 40, and the 
amateur record is held by Mr. E. E. Apthorp, 
the captain of the club, and a late captain of 
the Cambridge University team. His record is 
36 for nine holes, and 76 for the eighteen holes, 
the double round. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. J. 
Healing, Priory Gate, Dunstable. 

There is also a Golf Club associated with the 
Dunstable Grammar School. 


CRICKET 


During the latter half of the roth century 
several county cricket clubs were successfully 
established in Bedfordshire, but failed chiefly for 
lack of funds. 

The existing club was formed towards the 
end of 1899, and began play in 1900. It has 
the support of many of the more influential of 
the gentry as well as of the general public, and 
numbers among its active members many very 
good players. From the first the club has 
made for itself a good position in the Minor 
Counties’ Championship Competition. In 1903, 
when there were seventeen counties in the com- 
petition, the Bedfordshire Club secured the fourth 
place. In 1904, when twenty counties were in 
the competition, the Bedfordshire Club dropped 
to the eighth place; in 1905 it held the seventh 
place among nineteen competing counties. In 
1906 the club narrowly missed winning the 
championship. Until it began its northern tour 
in August, it stood at the top of the list with an 
unbeaten record ; but when the season closed it 
had dropped below Staffordshire and Devonshire, 
and taken the third place. 


Chief among the local clubs is Bedford Town, 
established in 1875. It first played in a small 
field on the London road, next in a field near 
the Gas Works, then in a field which is now 
the site of Goldington Avenue, until the present 
field on the Goldington Road was acquired. The 
first professional was Jack Sharp, who went with 
an English team to Australia. Clubs exist also 
in other towns in the county; and few of the 
considerable villages lack one. 

Both the Bedford Grammar and_ Bedford 
Modern Schools devote attention to cricket, and 
have brought out some well-known players. 
Among the better known Old Boys of the 
Grammar School who have made a reputation 
may be mentioned F. G. Brooks, C. B. Atkin- 
son, R. Joyce, and B. L. Peel. The Bedford 
Modern School has sent out A. O. Jones, cap- 
tain of Notts., the champion county, and 
captain of the M.C.C. team which visited 
Australia in 1907 ; also A. J. Turner played for 
Essex, J. O. Anderson played for Hertfordshire, 
and N. D. T. Oliver who passed directly from 
school to a place in the county eleven. 
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FOOTBALL 


Football became a universally popular game 
in the towns and the villages of the county dur- 
ing the second half of the 19th century ; and it 
is now played almost everywhere by regularly 
organized clubs. The principal is the Bedford 
Rugby Football Club, which was formed in 1885 
by the amalgamation of two earlier clubs—The 
Swifts and The Bedford Rovers, The Swifts 
being the older club of the two. After playing 
in various grounds, the Bedford Rugby Football 
Club finally rented one of the Town Cricket 
Club, on the Goldington Road. The club has 
enjoyed a successful career, and has counted 
among its members such players as H. W. 
Finlinson and F. G. Brooks, both of the English 
International, and Basil Maclear, of the Irish 
International. Most of the smaller clubs in 
the towns and villages play the Association 
game. 

Football was made a compulsory game in the 
Bedford Grammar School so long ago as 1850 ; 
the game was then played in a field not far from 
the present Midland station. The Rev. F. L. 
Sharpin (Rector of Millbrook), who was then at 
the Grammar School, states that ‘it was not the 
Rugby game, but was more like what would 
now be called the Association game, and was 
probably of the Winchester type, the head inaster 
and several other chief masters being Winchester 


men.’ Later the Rugby game was introduced 
and is still played. A field on the Goldington 
Road was used until the school occupied what 
was a part of its present ground near Kimbolton 
road. For a long time the Grammar School 
has held a high position among the public schools 
which play Rugby, and many of its old pupils 
have attained international and other honours in 
the football world. 

When Rugby football first became an insti- 
tution at the Bedford Modern School, it was 
played at Goldington village. Subsequently the 
boys played in a field near the present Midland 
station, next in a field on the Goldington Road 
now occupied by the Goldington Avenue, until 
the school acquired grounds of its own about the 
year 1885. Among the more prominent players 
whom the Modern School has sent out have been 
A. O. Jones, the well-known ‘back,’ A. J. 
Turner who has played for Blackheath, R. E. H. 
Anderson who has played for the ‘ Harlequins,’ 
C. E. Chase who has played for Richmond, 
E. R. Mobbs who has captained the Northamp- 
ton team, and H. Willett who has played for the 
East Midland. 

Rugby football is played by all the secondary 
schools in the county, and as Bedford is a very 
considerable educational centre, Bedfordshire 
players are to be found everywhere. 


AQUATICS 


As Bedford possesses an exceptionally fine 
reach of the River Ouse, rowing is one of the 
principal local recreations. The first annual 
regatta took place on 25 August 1853. It has 
been held every year since, with the exception 
of the year 1902, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, the occasion being regarded as one of the 
principal summer holidays. A great stimulus 
was given to local aquatics by the establishment, 
in 1854, of the boat-building and boat-letting 
business of Messrs. Chetham, Sons & Biffen. 
In the early sixties of the 19th century there 
was already an informal rowing club in existence, 
and the Grammar School had begun to enter the 
competitions. The first regular club (recognized 
by the ‘Rowing Directory’) was the ‘Argo- 
nauts,’ who rowed for the first time—and suc- 
cessfully—in 1866. The present Town Rowing 
Club has been in existence since 1886. Among 
the competitors at the regattas have been many 
crews from London, from various colleges of 
both universities, and other places, as well as 
from the Bedford and other public schools. The 
Bedford Grammar School and the Bedford 
Modern School holds each its own regatta every 


year. Old Grammar School boys have rowed 
in the university race—Lord Lucas and Henry 
Cross for Oxford, and G. H. Branson for Cam- 
bridge. The Grammar School has an annual 
eight-oar race with Shrewsbury School, on the 
Ouse and Severn alternately ; and has also sent 
an eight-oar crew to Henley to row in the 
Junior Ladies’ Plate. Old Boys from Bedford 
Modern School have rowed in the University 
race—W. Mansfield Poole in the Oxford boat, 
and A. D. Flower in the Cambridge boat. 
When there was a Public Schools’ race at 
Henley (afterwards changed to Barnes and Mort- 
lake) the Modern School sent a crew, and won 
the race the last year it was rowed. The 
Modern School boys have also rowed for the 
eight-oar Junior Ladies’ Plate at Henley, as well 
as in the Henley Visitors’ coxwainless fours. 

The Bedford Swimming Club was formed by 
the amalgamation of the Bedford Newnham and 
Bedford Amateur Swimming Clubs. During the 
summer several events are held either in one 
of the public river baths or in the open river, 
with swimming, diving, water-polo, &c., com- 
petitions. 
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THE HUNDRED OF BIGGLESWADE 


CONTAINS THE PARISHES OF 


ASTWICK DUNTON witn MILLO POTTON 
LITTLE BARFORD EDWORTH SANDY witn GIRTFORD 
BIGGLESWADE wirn STRAT- EVERTON SUTTON 

TON anp HOLME EYWORTH TEMPSFORD 
COCKAYNE HATLEY LANGFORD WRESTLINGWORTH! 


The hundred of Biggleswade takes its name from the town of Biggles- 
wade where the hundred court was held.? At the time of the Domesday 
Survey Astwick, Little Barford, Biggleswade (with Stratton and Holme), 
Dunton (with Millo), Edworth, Eyworth, Langford, and Tempsford are all 
given in this hundred.’ Wrestlingworth is not mentioned at all, whilst 
Sandy, Sutton, Potton, Hatley, and Everton (the other parishes included in 
the returns of 1831) are to be found in the half-hundred of Weneslai.* Before 
Kirby’s Quest (1284-6) this half-hundred had become absorbed in Biggles- 
wade.° 

‘Chenemondewiche,’ a considerable estate of 32 hides in Biggleswade, 
cannot be identified, but probably lay in the neighbourhood of Blunham or 
Sandy. The parishes mentioned in the returns of 1831 have remained 
attached to this hundred from the thirteenth century to the present day with- 
out alteration.? Biggleswade was a royal hundred, and appears to have 
remained in the possession of the crown, with the exception of a lease by 
Charles I in 1630 to Sir Onslow Winch for forty years.’ 

There was a court leet held at Biggleswade half-yearly, and also a 
three weeks court at which the tenants performed their suit and service 
to the lord of the hundred.® In the early fifteenth century Biggleswade 
paid towards a general subsidy £66 115. 103d." In 1559 it was assessed 
at that sum, but only £12 115. 7d. was raised," and in 1624 there was the 


same deficit.” 


! According to the Population Returns Abstract of 1831. * Lay Subs. R. 

8 V.C.H. Beds.1. ‘ Ibid. 5 Ibid. ; Feud. Aids, i, 3. ° V.C.H. Beds.i, 216. 

7 Lay Subs. R. ; Feud. Aids. i, 3, &c.; Parl. Surv. Beds. No. 2. This survey, whilst omitting Wrest- 
lingworth, mentions Wormleighton as one of the townships of this hundred. It appears as an alternative 
name of Wrestlingworth in Speed’s map of Bedfordshire (1610), and also in Bowen’s map (1749). 

® Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), i, 3 ; Parl. Surv. Beds. No.2. The rent paid was £11 12s. 


9 Parl. Surv. Beds. No. 2. bs Lay Subs. R. Zi. 
4 Tbid. 7335. Ibid. +27. 
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A parliamentary survey of 1651 states that Onslow Winch (at that 
time holding the hundred under a lease) received in certainty money 
' (or yieldable money due from the freeholders of the township) £11 155. 5d., 
whilst the profits from the courts were estimated at another £3 per annum. 
The waifs, strays, deodands, goods of felons, suicides, fugitives, &c., 
happening and falling within the said hundred belonged to the lord, 
if the bailiff of the hundred seized them first ; but if seized by the bailiff 
belonging to a lord of a manor having a leet in the hundred, then such 
lord had the prior claim.” 


3 Parl. Surv. Beds. No. 2. 
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ASTWICK 


ASTWICK 


Estwiche (xi cent.), Estewike (xii cent.), Asswyk 
(xiii cent). 

The parish of Astwick, covering 664 acres, lies 
midway between Biggleswade and Baldock. The 
ground slopes from the north—where the highest point 
is 249 ft. above the sea level—to the south, where it 
reaches only 138 ft. The soil and subsoil are clay, the 
chief crops being wheat, barley, peas, and beans, Of 
the acreage 5042 acres are arable land, 1454 per- 
manent grass, and 8 woods and plantations.! The 
village itself, watered by a tributary of the Ivel, lies 
concentrated in the south of the parish, off the 
Roman road which forms the eastern boundary. On 
the west side of the road which approaches the village 
a lane leads to the corn-mill. After passing Ast- 
wick Bury, which also lies on the west, the road 
takes a sudden downward trend, and a lane on the 
east leads to the church of Saint Guthlac, and to 
the Church Farm. Around the village the land is 
well timbered, chiefly with elm. Astwick is five 
miles south-south-east from Biggleswade station on 
the Great Northern main line, and four miles north- 
north-west from Baldock on the Hitchin and Cam- 
bridge branch of the same line. 

Among place-names may be mentioned the follow- 
ing :—-Gews Pightell occurs in a fifteenth-century 
court roll.? It reappears in the following century as 
le Pytyll.2 Temple Ground and Temple Leyes in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries‘ are reminiscent 
of the claim of the Knights Templars to view of frank- 
pledge in Astwick.§ A fifteenth-century lease refers 
to a vinery belonging to the manor of Astwick. 
Traces of this are to be found in the Vine Farm, 
which occupies an isolated position at the extreme 
corner of Langford abutting on Astwick.’ 

Other place-names occurring are Willkytmede,® 
Willkytholme® (xiv cent.), Hempwyk, Floggate (xv 
cent.), None Lane, Portemyllebrygge, Whelersmede, 
Twyshill, Le Strebe, Le Butte (a messuage) (xvi cent.).”° 

At the time of the Domesday Survey 


MANORS the land that afterwards became 4ST- 
WICK MANOR was held by Hugh de 
Beauchamp." He had at that time three tenants, 


Bernard, holding one hide and one virgate ; Wene- 
linc holding half a hide, and Ledmar, who held half 
a hide, including a mill, which he had held in the 
time of the Confessor as man of Earl Tosti.” The 
Beauchamp overlordship continued to be exercised in 
Astwick, for in 1166 Simon, son of Payn and heir of 
the Hugh of Domesday, exacted feudal service in Ast- 
wick, and in 1198 he was quitclaiming the advowson 


of Astwick to Chicksands Priory." 
1 Returns of the Bd. of Agric. (1905). 12 Thid. 

2 Add, R. 34993. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 35001 3 Add. Chart. 34975. 

5 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 59. 


18 Red Bk. of the Exch. i, 321. 

14 Hunter’s Fines, i, 21. 

15 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 120 
16 G.E.C. Complete Peerage. 


William de Beauchamp, grandson of Simon, was 
overlord in 1261, in which year he had the wardship 
of Elias de Astwick (cf. the descent of mesne manor **). 
In 1265 John de Beauchamp, the last feudal baron of 
Bedford, was slain at Evesham, leaving sisters as co- 
heiresses. Of these Beatrice, who married William 
Monchesney,” inherited the overlordship of Astwick, 
for in 1284 feudal service was due to her husband 
there.” Maud, the daughter of Beatrice, married 
John Botetourt,'® and in 1328 received a licence to 
grant Astwick manor to William le Latimer (who 
had married her daughter Elizabeth) with remainder 
to the right heirs of Elizabeth.’® In pursuance of 
this settlement John de Nevill of Raby (whose wife 
Elizabeth was granddaughter of William le Latimer 
and suo jure Baroness Latimer) is found seised at his 
death of a knight’s fee in Astwick.” 

Richard Neville Lord Latimer was holding this 
overlordship in 1495,” and four years later conveyed 
it by fine to John, archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other trustees. One later reference has been found 
to this lordship in an inquisition of 1608, which states 
that George Kympton held this manor of the earl of 
Shrewsbury as of his manor of Lanthony.” 

From Domesday onwards Astwick was held under 
the Beauchamps by a family who took their surname 
from this property, and who gradually acquired most 
of the land in the parish, becoming lords of the 
manor. In 1166 Richard de 
Astwick already held half a fee 
of the Beauchamp honour,” and 
thirty years later Elias de Ast- 
wick renounced all claim to the 
advowson in favour of his over- 
lord.® John de Astwick re- 
ceived in 1202 quitclaim from 
Edith, daughter of Payn, of 
half a virgate of land in Ast- 
wick,” and by 1241 had given 
place to Elias, son of Henry de 
Astwick, who is mentioned in 
a plea between William de Beauchamp and the prior of 
Chicksands as under age, and in the custody of the 
former.” William de Astwick, probably a brother, 
appears to have succeeded Elias, and in 1252 brought 
a suit respecting lands in Astwick to a successful issue.” 
Walter de Astwick owed feudal service for one and a 
half hides of land in 1284,” and at his death in 1290 
left a son Simon as heir,“ who two years later did 
homage for all lands and tenements which he held in 
Astwick of the king. In 1311 Simon of Astwick 
made a settlement of his property in Astwick with 


AstTwicxk. Argent 
three crosslets sable. 


%4 Red Bk. of Exch. i, 321. 

25 Hunter's Fines, i, 21. The same 
year John of Astwick acquired 2 acres of 
land in Astwick from Thomas le Ferur ; 
ibid. 20, 


6 Add, Chart. 34975. i" 

7 Beds. N. and Q. ii,126. ‘The Vine 
House was a strongly built place with 
walls and foundations of great thickness 
(in very early times a castle) surrounded 
by a moat on three sides, and on the 
fourth flanked by a river.’ 

8 Add. R. 34989. 

9 Ibid. 34993. 

10 Thid. 34.994, 35004, 35005- 

ll V.C.H. Beds. i, 2416, 


V7 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

18 G.E.C. Complete Peerage. 

19 Cal. of Pat. 1327-30, p. 337+ 

20 Chan. Inq. p.m. 12 Ric. II, No. 40. 

21 Cal. of Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, 471. 

22 Feet. of F. Beds. Trin. 15 Hen. VII. 
About this time Lord Willoughby de 
Broke made a claim to the barony of 
Latimer. 

28 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. ii,) vol. cccxvi, 
No. 27. 
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26 Ibid. 39. 

27 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 120. 

8 Feet of F. Beds. 37 Hen. III, 
m. 2. 

29 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

80 Chan. Inq. p.m. 19 Edw. I, No. 3. 

81 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), 69. 
The overlordship was temporarily ia 
the king’s hands owing to the ‘trespass 
done by William Munchesnay’; Chan. Ing. 
pm. 19 Edw. I, No. 3. 
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remainder to his son John and his heirs.3? Simon 
held the manor certainly until 1320, when he and his 
son made a further conveyance by fine, but by 1346 
John of Astwick had succeeded him.“ From the 
scanty documentary evidence which alone exists for 
the later fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, it is 
clear that the Astwicks continued to hold the manor. 

In 1393 a John Astwick was holding the manorial 
courts,* and in 1479 William Astwick leased the lord- 
ship of Astwick to Robert and John Squire for nine 
years at a rent of 12 marks. With the next holder, 
John Astwick, the manor appears to have passed finally 
away from this family. An inquisition taken at the 
death of Richard Sheldon states that John Astwick 
enfeoffed Richard Godfrey and other feoffees of Ast- 
wick manor to the use of Richard Sheldon,” and 
there is evidence that the latter held the manorial 
courts from 1487-8 till his death in 1495. He 
left as heir a son Richard, who held a court in 1497, 
and two years later leased the lordship to Roger Slow 
for thirteen years. Richard Sheldon was still hold- 
ing courts in 1512 and 1513,‘' and probably died 
without issue before 1539, at which date the manor 


had passed to John Poley (hus- 
band of Prudence, sister of 


Richard Sheldon), who at 
that date conveyed it by fine 
to Edmund Kympton.* Up 

to 1551 Edmund Kympton’s 

name appears as lord on the 

manorial rolls.“ Elizabeth or 

Lucy Kympton (afterwards 

married to John Shipman) held 

the courts between 1560 and Linities. eee 
1564, being followed by her pelican berween three 
son George Kympton,* who  feurs de lis or. 

held the manor at his death 

in 1608.7 His son George sold Astwick in 1620 for 
£2,100 to John Hodgson or Hudson of London,® 
and in 1652 William Hudson, described as of Mid- 
dlesex (and probably a son of John Hudson) sold the 
manor to William Fletcher, who within two years 
transferred it to Samuel Browne,” a justice of the 
Common Pleas, who was knighted in 1660,*! and 
died in 1668, being succeeded by his son Thomas,” 
whose daughter and heir Mary married as her second 
husband John Schutz,® and, together with him, con- 


82 Feet of F. Beds. 5 Edw. II, m. 13 cf. 


44 Add. R. 35001-4. 
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veyed the manor by fine to Samuel Denison in 1784.™ 
Lysons, writing before 1804, stated that the manor 
was the property of Michael Angelo Taylor. The 
Inclosure Act of 1804 names John Jackson as lord of 
the manor,” whilst by a fine of 1822 Michael Angelo 
Taylor conveyed the manor to Robert Jackson and 
others,” since which date no further reference has 
been found to Astwick Manor. 

In the fifteenth century there are traces of another 
so-called manor in Astwick. The will of John 
Enderby, dated 1450, and proved in 1457, mentions 
amongst his real property lands and tenements in 
Astwick.® In the inquisition taken in 1471 at the 
death of his widow Maud, who had married a second 
husband Robert Bothe, this property is called the manor 
of ASTWICK alias JOHN DE FONS.® Maud left a 
son Richard Enderby as heir,*** who at his death in 
1487 was seised of the same manor of Astwick, worth 
£4, and held of Richard Sheldon as of his manor of 
Astwick. He left a son under age at the time of 
his father’s death. Here all traces of the manor as 
such cease, but at a court held by Richard Sheldon 
in 1497 John Enderby, lately come of age, did homage 
for the lands of Richard Enderby.® Sixteenth cen- 
tury Court Rolls of Astwick also refer to the Piggotts 
(to whom the Enderby lands had passed) ® as default- 
ing suitors of the manor.® 

Walter the Fleming had a small holding in Ast- 
wick at the time of the Survey, when Hugh held of 
him 1 virgate and a mill which had formerly been 
held by Lewin, a thegn of King Edward, and this 
fee was held by his heirs the Wahulls.® 

In the fourteenth century the prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem successfully claimed the right of view of 
frankpledge twice a year as of his manor of Lang- 
ford (q.v.).© 

At the same time the 
view of frankpledge over 
judgement was deferred.” 
mentioned as a defaulter 
Astwick.® 

Two mills are mentioned in Domesday ; one, a 
water-mill, belonged to Hugh de Beauchamp’s tenant,” 
and appears to have remained appurtenant to Astwick 
manor (q.v.) ; the appointment of the miller is con- 
stantly to be found in the Court Rolls. The other 
mill belonged to Hugh, who held it of Walter the 


abbot of Warden claimed 
his lands in Astwick, but 
The abbot of Warden is 
at the manorial court of 


59 A possible solution of this name may 


also Plac. de Quo War, (Rec. Com.), 63, 
where this settlement is mentioned, and 
the property definitely called a manor, 

58 Feet. of F. Beds. 14 Edw. II, m. 63 
Feud. Aids, i, 19. 

84 Feud. Aids, 23. 8 Add. R. 34.989. 

86 Add. Chart. 34975. It is of interest 
to note that the Squires appear as tenants 
of the manor in xv, xvi, and xvii century 
Court Rolls. 

87 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, 471. 

88 Add. R. 34.992. 

59 Ibid. 34.993. 

40 Add. Chart. 34976. The rent at this 
time was £8. 

41 Add. R. 34.926-7. 

42 Harl. Soc. Publ. vol. 8, 19, 27- 

48 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 31 Hen, VIII. 
Some years later George Lucy and Joan 
his wife (daughter of Richard Barrington, 
cousin and one of the heirs of Richard 
Sheldon) transferred to Edmund Kymp- 
ton all their rights in the manor; Add. 
Chart. 34979; Feet of F. Div. Cos. 
Mich. 5 Edw. VI. 


4 Ibid. 3 5005-9. 

46 Harl. Soc. Publ. vol. 22. 

47 Add. R. 35010-14 ; Chan. Ing. p.m, 
(Ser. 2), vol. ccexvi, No. 27. 

48 Feet of F. Beds. and Recov. R. East. 
18 Jas. 1; Add. Chart. 34983. In 1624 
Roger Foster and Mary transferred the 
rights of the latter in the manor to John 
Hodgson for £320. 

19 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 1652. 

50 Ibid. East. 1654. 

51 Dict. Nat. Biog. vii, 61. 

52In 1670, together with William 
Poley (whose daughter he had married), 
he recovered the manor from Robert 
Raworth and others; Recov. R. Trin. 
22 Chas. II; ibid. Com. Pleas. 

58 Burke, Landed Gentry, 

54 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 25 Geo. III. 

55 Lysons, Magna Britannia, i, 41. 

56 Priv. and Local Acts, 44 Geo. III, 


cap. 61. 
57 Feet. of F. Beds. East. 2 Geo. IV. 
58 Add. Chart. 35245. N.B.—John 


Astwick is a witness of this will. 
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be found in that John Enderby had held 
of John Astwick. 

9 Chan, Ing. p.m. 13 Edw. IV, No. 
71. 
60 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, No. 286. 

61 Add. R. 34.993. 

62 See Edworth. 

63 Add. R. 35001-14. 

54 1.C.H. Beds. i, 2506. 

§5 In 1371 Richard Tebault held quar- 
ter of a fee in Astwick of John de Wa- 
hull, which was in the king’s hand by 
reason of the minority of Elizabeth and 
Eleanor, daughters of John ; Chan. Ing. 
p-m. 45 Edw. III, No. 57. 

§§ Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 59. 

87 Ibid. 31. Possibly this right in 
Astwick was appurtenant to the abbot's 
manor of Henlow (q.v.), for the Valor of 
1535 brackets the value of the abbey’s 
lands in Henlow and Astwick as 
£16 13s. tod. ; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), 
Iv, 193. 

68 Add. R. 34.995. 

69 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2416, 
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Fleming.” ‘This was probably the same mill which 
in 1386 Sir John Vynter, parson of Clothall, granted 
to John Cukkowe of Clifton,” but no further men- 
tion has been found of it, 

Certain jurisdictional rights over the town appear 
to have been possessed by the lord of the manor. At 
his court the constable of the town was elected and 
sworn in.” Ata court held in 1564 the stocks were 
declared to be in ruin, and the inhabitants were 
ordered to repair them by a certain date.” Again a 
Court Roll of 1583 relates that all who had offended 
against the statute of 13 Elizabeth anent the wearing 
of caps were amerced to the lord 35. 4d.” 

A document recording a lease of the manor in 14.79 
by William Astwick to John and Robert Squire 
affords interesting detail as to the resources of a fif- 
teenth-century manor. The manor-house or hall, 
“with the chambers in the eyr end of the hall, with 
botry, pantry, kechyn, 
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but the process by which it has arrived at its present 
plan is somewhat obscure. The tower is almost 
certainly the central tower of a cruciform church, 
which in the early part of the fifteenth century was 
brought approximately to its present use as a western 
tower. The south transept was certainly retained at 
this time, and there was a building of some sort on 
the north side of the tower also. 

The chancel at this time probably occupied the 
position of the present nave, whose south wall is at 
least as old as the fifteenth century. ‘The present 
chancel appears to be entirely composed of old 
masonry somewhat clumsily re-used, and the north 
wall of the nave, which is clearly outside the line 
of the former north wall, is probably of the same 
date as the chancel. A curious point is that on either 
side of the east window of the chancel there are 
corbels for images, and in the south-east angle a 


stabylle, with thecham- 
bers above the stabylle, 
the hawkes house, and 
the garden within the 
mote on the east side of 
the hall, before the hall 
window’ were not to 
be included in thelease. 
William Astwick was 
also to retain ‘all the 
fruits that shall happen 
to grow within the said 
mote,’ and a hey-house 
at the westgate, the 
dove-house, a garden, 
and the cherry trees in 
the Church ‘mede.’ 
Reference is also made 
to a vinery belonging 
to the said William 
Astwick. Robert and 
John were to make 
yearly payments of fuel- 
wood, two hogs, three 
dozen capons, a gander, 
three geese, a cock, six 
hens, half a bushel of 
apples, one peck of ‘grate walnotys schalyd,’ and straw 
for litter ‘both for horses and beds,’ and were to pay 
all charges on the manor save stint money. ‘They were 
not to fowl with nets nor fish within the grounds, moats, 
and waters of the manor, nor to fell or lop the trees. 
William Astwick on his side had to provide sufficient 
plowbote, cartbote, and harowbote, and to find at the 
beginning of the term ‘all manner of heggyngwode 
necessary to closure,’ which John and Robert were to 
leave in good repair at the end of their lease. William 
was also to give yearly a cloth gown or 35. 4¢. in 
money, and four cart-loads of wood or else 55. 4d. In 
conclusion, John and Robert entered into a bond of 
£40 to fulfil the conditions of the lease.” 

The church of ST. GUTHLAC con- 
sists of chancel 20 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 6in., 
nave 36 ft. 6in., of the same width as 
the chancel, and western tower 10 ft. 6 in. square 
within the walls. 

It is evidently only a fragment of a larger building, 


CHURCH 


70 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2505. 
71 Anct. D. (P.R.O.), C. 2120. 


72 Add. R. 35008. 
78 Thid. 35009. 
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piscina, features which are hardly likely to have been re- 
set at a post-Reformation date, but, on the other hand, 
the evidence that the chancel arch and windows are 
clumsy rebuildings of fifteenth-century materials tells 
strongly against the present arrangement being of 
mediaeval date. The east window of the chancel is 
of three lights with wooden head and mullions, the 
jambs being re-used fifteenth-century work. Of the 
image brackets on either side of it that on the north 
has late fifteenth-century mouldings, and that on the 
south, perhaps of somewhat earlier date, has an angel’s 
head and wings. ‘The piscina has a cinquefoiled arch 
under a square head with marks of a shelf low down 
in the recess. The drain is much lower in the wall 
than in normal instances. There is a plain north 
doorway which is modern, and west of it a window 
of asingle light clumsily made up of old material. The 
chancel arch is of three chamfered orders, the crown 
not being central between the jambs. It has moulded 
capitals with a half-round shaft to the inner order, 


74 Ibid. 35010. 
7 Add, Chart. 34975. 
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the outer orders being continuous. The chancel 
walls where exposed are very roughly constructed of 
brick and stone rubble, and have in places a very 
modern appearance. The nave has two windows on 
the south, each of three cinquefoiled lights with 
clumsy three-centred heads, the mullions being con- 
tinued up to the arch of the window, and it seems 
that only the lower part of the tracery is mediaeval. 
The north windows are copied from them, but are 
entirely of a later date, and the north wall, which is 
thinner than the south, is supported by large brick 
buttresses. The tower is of two stages with a low- 
pitched slate roof. Its walls are 5 ft. thick, and the 
internal angles are quoined. In its east wall it has a small 
fifteenth-century doorway opening inwards to the nave, 
in its north wall isa blocked doorway of somewhat 
similar type, but a little more elaborate, and in the 
south wall is a tall fifteenth-century arch of two 
chamfered orders with moulded capitals and splayed 
jambs with a roll between the two orders of the 
jambs. ‘This is an early example of a feature com- 
monly occurring in the neighbourhood later in the 
fifteenth century, and appears to be developed from 
the small rolls in the angles of the quatrefoiled four- 
teenth-century piers to be found in so many of the 
churches. Its use here is purely illogical, and corre- 
sponds with no member of the arch above. The 
archway, as already said, must have opened into a 
transept, but is now blocked, with a small doorway 
pierced in the blocking. In the west wall of the 
tower isa fifteenth-century window of two cinquefoiled 
lights with a quatrefoil over. The upper stage of the 
tower is lighted by single windows on each face, 
which do not appear to be older than the arches 
below, except that the west window, which is a small 
round-headed light, is possibly of earlier date. The 
internal quoining of the tower shows no signs of 
early tooling, although it is difficult to believe that 
the tower itself is not considerably older than any 
other part of the church. It has, however, undergone 
so much change that it has lost any traces from which 
its former condition can be deduced. 
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The roofs of the church are of low pitch and 
modern, but with some old timbers re-used, and are 
covered with blue slates. 

The pulpit is of eighteenth-century date, with 
reading-desk and clerk’s seat, and the font is plastered 
and of no interest. 

In the chancel floor are four slabs with inscriptions 
to children of Thomas and Elizabeth Cokayne of 
Astwick, 1657-8, and there are also several modern 
monuments ranging from 1823 to 1866 to the Fossey 
family. 

There is one bell in the western tower. 

‘The plate consists of a silver chalice of 1794, a 
plated paten, and a pewter almsdish. 

The earliest register, which has only lately been 
recovered from an old chest at Stotfold, runs from 
1655 to 1717. The second book, beginning 1718, 
contains burials and baptisms to 1812 and marriages 
1735 to 1812. 

. Astwick was originally a parochial 
chapel, but by 1291 had become a 
parish church.” ‘The advowson was 
granted to the priory of Chicksands by Simon de Beau- 
champ, whose father Payn had founded the monastery 
about the year 1150.” This gift was confirmed by the 
charter of his son William to the monastery.” In 
1291 the tithes of Chicksands in Astwick were 
assessed at 135. 4a.” At the Dissolution the tempo- 
ralities of Chicksands Priory were worth £4 135. 4¢., 
whilst the rectorial tithes amounted to £7 65. 82.” 
The advowson appears to have remained with the 
crown for some short time, but Edward Butler was 
holding it at the time of his death in 1561,°! and 
Beckingham Butler was presenting in 1605. In 
1660 the right of presentation was exercised by 
Sir Samuel Browne, and it appears to have followed 
the same descent as the manor till the eighteenth 
century.” 

In 1764 Astwick Rectory was annexed to the vicarage 
of Arlesey (q.v.), and at the present day the right of pre- 
sentation is vested in the Rev. George Mayhew. 

There are no endowed charities in this parish. 


ADVOWSON 


LITTLE BARFORD 


Bereford (xi cent.), Berkeford (xii—xvi cent.), Little 
Berkford (xvii—xvili cent.). 

Little Barford is a small parish of 1,200 acres on 
the Huntingdonshire borders. The western boundary 
is formed by the River Ouse, and the land here is 
liable to floods ; the south-east is given up to agricul- 
ture. The soil and subsoil of the upper part of the 
parish is clay, and of the lower part gravel. Little 
Barford contains 608 acres of arable land, 630 
of permanent grass, and 17 of woods and planta- 
tions! The chief crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
beans, and market produce. The high road from 
Tempsford to St. Neots runs from south-west to 
north-west of the parish, approaching the village from 
the south. The rectory lies on the east side, and be- 
yond it on the same side stands Rowe’s Cottage, where 
Nicholas Rowe, the dramatic poet, was born in 1673. 


6 VCH. Beds. i, 318 ; Pope Nich. Tax. 
(Rec. Com.), 35. 

77 Hunter, Fines, i, 21. 

78 Dugdale, Mon. vi, 950. 

«9 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 35. 


80 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 197. 

81 Chan. Ing. p.m. vol. exxxiv, No. 93. 
It was then held of the queen as of her 
manor of East Greenwich. 

82 Beds. N. and Q. vol. ii. 


It is a simple two-story building, which has recently 
received a complete coat of pebble-dash, and shows 
little trace of age. A picturesque row of low thatched 
cottages lines the road on the east opposite the 
entrance to Little Barford 
House, the seat of Mr. Julius 
Alington, the present lord of 
the manor. The church of 
St. Denis stands in the grounds 
at some distance from the road 
and to the west of the house, 
which is comparatively modern 
and of no architectural in- 
terest. South-west of the 
church is an isolated building 
now divided into three cot- 
tages, and probably of some 


ALINGTON. 
bend engrailed between six 
billets argent, 


83 Inst. Bks. P.R.O. 

§4 Ibid. ; see also Astwick manor, 

1 Statistics from Bd. of Agric. (1905). 
The details include land in other parishes. 
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antiquity, though possessing no features of much 
interest. 

The land lies low, and near the church has been 
worked for gravel, as the broken surface shows, though 
now again covered with grass. The church itself 
stands on slightly higher ground near the river bank. 

The Great Northern main line passes through 
Little Barford; the nearest station is St. Neots, 
34 miles off. 

The parish was inclosed by agreement before 1778, 
when an Act of Parliament was obtained to confirm 
it.” There is a public elementary school, built in 
1873. 

The abbey of St. Benedict, Ramsey, 

MANORS held LITTLE BARFORD MANOR 
in chief both at the time of and pre- 

vious to the Domesday Survey.’ An early charter of 


the abbey records that a certain AZdgiva granted | 


land in Barford to the abbey,* 
which probably became the 
manor assessed at 5 hides re- 
ferred to in Domesday.’ Be. 
tween the years 1133 and1160 
the manor was alienated by 
Abbot Alwin to Hugh de 
Beauchamp for {10 without 
the consent of the monastery,® 
but in 1194 Hugh surrendered 
the 5 hides of land which con- 
stituted the manor to Abbot 
Robert,’ and from this time 
until the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries Ramsey Abbey 
continued to exercise the over- 
lordship of Little Barford, which was invariably held 
by the service of one knight’s fee and the rent of a 
mark of silver.6 It then lapsed to the crown, and 
the last mention of the overlordship occurs in 1563, 
when the manor was held of the queen ‘ by reason of 
the dissolution of the abbey.’® At the time of the 
Survey this manor was held of Ramsey Abbey by 
Eudo Dapifer, who had as under-tenant one Osberne.” 
Eudo appears to have been followed by the Ley- 
hams, who were holding in Barford as early as 1194, 
in which year Peter de Leyham rendered homage 
for this manor to the abbot." Matthew de Leyham, 
probably a grandson, who was one of the knights of 
Ramsey Abbey who performed service in Poitou, 
Gascony, and Scotland in the years 1240, 1242, 
and 1244 respectively,” confirmed his right to the 
manor by fine in 1243." By the year 1316 the 
manor had passed to Thomas de la Dale,“ probably 
on his marriage with Isabel de Leyham. A fine 
levied a year later declared the manor to be the right 
of Isabel formerly wife of Thomas Dale, which lends 


Or 


Ramsey ABBEY. 
a bend azure with three 
rams’ heads argent cut off 
at the neck therein having 


horns of gold. 


2 Acts Priv. and Local, 41 Geo. III, 
cap. 34+ 8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2294. 
4 Chron. Abbat. Rames. (Rolls Ser.), 
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12 Cart. Rames. Abbat. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 


is Feet of F. Beds. 27 Hen. III, m. 2. 
14 Feud. Aids, i, 19. 
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probability to this assumption."® Thomas Dale, son 
of Isabel, held the manor in 1346," and was succeeded 
by a son Thomas, whose wife Isabel in 1408 obtained 
the marriage and wardship of her grandson Thomas, 
on payment of roo marks to Ramsey Abbey within 
twenty years.” He rendered feudal service for the 
manor in 1428,'° and in 1480 his grandson John 
Dale, son of another Thomas, died seised of this 
manor.” John left ason William, who at his death in 
1537 left the manor to his eldest daughter Anne, 
wife of Alexander Fettiplace.” They sett’ed the 


Fertiprace. Gules 
two cheverons argent, 


Leyuam. Gules a 
swan argent, which arms 
were afterwards borne by 
the Dates, 


manor on their son William, and on his death in 
1563—shortly before that of his father—the manor 
passed to his son Edmund Fettiplace.” In 1613 the 
manor passed to John son of Edmund,” who in 1658 
alienated it to George Edwards,* whose son Jasper 
Edwards transferred it in 1692 to Sir Walter St. John 
and Francis St. John.* By the marriage of Mary 
daughter of the latter to Sir Samuel Browne,” the 
manor next passed to the Brownes of Arlesey, and 
followed the same descent as Arlesey manor (q.v.) 
during the eighteenth century.” 

In 1764 Mrs. Schutz (granddaughter of Sir Samuel 
Browne) made over this estate to a son, who sold it 
to an attorney. He transferred it to Mr. Hutchin- 
son, a partner in the original Security Bank, and on 
his failure in 1799 Little Barford manor was sold to 
Mr. Williamson of Baldock, ‘a great dealer in malt, 
and of very considerable landed property in the 
county of Hertfordshire.” His daughter Sara 
married the Reverend William Alington, who died 
in 1849, leaving a son John, who at his death in 
1864 left two sons, William, who died in 1874, and 
Julius Alington, who is at the present day lord of 
Little Barford manor.® 

The Domesday Survey mentions a second manor 
in Barford, consisting of 3 hides, which at the time 
of the Confessor had belonged to Ulmar of Eaton, 
but in 1086 was held in chief by Osbern son of 
Walter.” 


21 Thid. No. 1343 cccxxxiii, 
No. 42. 23 Ibid, 
8 Recov. R. Trin. 1658; Feet of F. 


Beds. Trin. 1658. 


CXXXV, 


p- 200. 5 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2294. 

6 Cart. Rames. Abbat. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 
272. 

7; Madox, Formulare Angl. 218. 

8 Feud. Aids, i, 23, 383 Cart. Rames. 
Abbat. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 209 ; Feet of F. 
Beds. 27 Hen. III, m. 2; Anct. D. 
(P.R.O.), A. 5503 Chan, Ing. p.m. 
(Ser. 2), lviii, No. 48. 

9 Ibid. cxxxv, No. 134. 

10 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2294. 

11 Dugdale, Mon. ii, 553 3 Madox, For- 
wulare Anglicanum, 218. 


15 Feet of F. Beds. 11 Edw. II, m. 19. 
Further in 1346 Thomas Dale held the 
fee which Oliver de Leyham had held 
(Feud. Aids, i, 23). 16 Feud. Aids, i, 23. 

7 Anct. D. (P.R.O.), A. 550. This 
Thomas Dale appears to have assumed 
Fulthorpe as an alternative surname 
(Feud. Aids, i, 383 Pedigrees from the 
Plea R.). 18 Feud. Aids, i, 38. 

19 Chan. Ing. p.m.19 Edw. IV, No. 9; 
Pedigrees from the Plea R. p. 465. 

20 Chan. Inq, p.m. (Ser. 2), lviii, No. 48. 
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4 Ibid. Trin. 4 Will. and Mary, 
% Blaydes, Genealogia Bedfordiensis, 
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6 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 5 Geo. III; 
Hil. 25 Geo. IIL; Acts Priv. and Local, 
18 Geo. IIT, cap. 65. 

27 Add. MSS. 9408. 

% Burke, Landed Gentry, 1906. 

29 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2544. It seems very 
probable that this Osbern is identical 
with the under-tenant of the same name 
of Eudo Dapifer in Barford. 
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These 3 hides, as did other lands formerly held by 
Ulmar of Eaton in Bedfordshire, became part of the 
barony of Eaton, and were granted in 1120 to one of 
the house of Beauchamp.” In 1194 Hugh de 
Beauchamp claimed the homage of the holder of this 
land,” and again in 1284 the same 3 hides were 
held of Ralph Beauchamp of Eaton. One further 
reference has been found to the overlordship, when 
in 1396 Eleanor wife of Reginald de Grey of Ruthyn 
held a manor in Barford of Thomas Dale. 

Osbern son of Walter had no tenant under hi:n at 
the time of the Survey, but in 1194 the manor was 
held of the overlord by Peter de Leyham, who also 
held the more important manor of Barford.“ In 
1284 John de Leyham held it,* and from that date 
till 1380 no further reference has been found to this 
property. In that year, and again in 1384, Reginald 
de Grey and Eleanor his wife conveyed Barford 
manor into the hands of trustees,* and in 1396 
Eleanor wife of Reginald de Grey died seised of the 
manor, of which further trace has been lost.°” 

One mill is mentioned in the Survey of Little 
Barford in 1087. It was valued at 12s. and belonged 
to Little Barford manor held by Eudo Dapifer.* 
To the same manor was also attached in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries a free fishery in the 
waters of the Ouse, and a view of frankpledge.®® 

The church of ST. DENIS has a 
chancel 30 ft. 1oin. by 12 ft. 7in., with 
south vestry and organ chamber, nave 
36 ft. by 15 ft. 4 in. with north aisle 7 ft. wide, and 
west tower 8 ft. by 8 ft. 8 in., all measurements being 
internal. 

The earliest building of which any evidence 
remains had an aisleless nave 36 ft. by 15 ft. 4 in. 
and a chancel probably of the existing width, but 
shorter. ‘There is no trace of enlargement before the 
early years of the fourteenth century, though a north 
aisle may perhaps have existed previously. About 
1310-20 the present north arcade was built, the aisle 
being probably somewhat narrower than at present. 
A south chapel was added to the chancel shortly 
afterwards, the chancel being probably lengthened or 
rebuilt at the same time, and the chancel arch is of 
this date. The east arch of the west tower being 
also of fourteenth-century work presupposes the 
existence of a tower at this time, but the present tower 
belongs to the late part of the fifteenth century. 

In 1834 the church was ‘restored,’ a three-light 
east window of the chancel being replaced by a 
larger window, copied from one in Eaton Socon 
church, and at the same time the south chapel was 
pulled down and its arcade blocked up. A window 
of imitation twelfth-century detail was cut in the 
south wall of the nave to light the reading desk, and 
old wooden north and south porches were destroyed. 

In 1869 the chancel was pulled down and rebuilt, 
the blocked arcade on the south being reopened, and 
a vestry and organ chamber—the latter in transept 
form—built. The nave and north aisle were repaired 
in 1871, and .nu.}, decoration and hew fittings added. 
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The high pulpit with a sounding board at the north- 
east of the nave, and the reading and clerk’s desks at 
the south-east, disappeared at this time. The fifteenth- 
century screen now in the vestry was till 1871 in 
position at the chancel arch. 

The chancel at the present time has three lancets 
at the east, and two two-light north windows of 
fourteenth-century style, all being modern. In the 
south wall is an arcade of two bays, with wide 
pointed segmental arches, moulded capitals and 
bases, and shafts of quatrefoiled plan, which opened to 
the former south chapel, and now to the modern vestry 
organ chamber. In the south-east angle of the 
vestry is a fifteenth-century piscina, found in the 
south wall of the chancel, which is now set to project 
from the wall face, with the unusual feature of a 
narrow arched opening in its west side, the head 
worked in imitation of a ribbed vault. It may have 
opened originally into a sedile immediately adjoining 
it on the west, but this cannot now be determined. 
The screen at the west of the vestry, of mid-fifteenth- 
century date, has been repainted from indications of 
the old colour, and has a design of large single roses 
on the lower panels, open tracery above, and a cornice 
with paterae, over the central opening bearing a shield 
with 1H Ss. 

The chancel arch is of early fourteenth-century 
detail, like the north arcade of the nave, which is of 
three bays, with octagonal pillars, pointed arches of 
two chamfered orders, and moulded capitals. The north 
aisle of the nave shows in its east and west walls the 
traces of a steeper-pitched roof, which may have 
belonged to a narrower aisle, and has at the west a 
small round-headed twelfth-century light, and another, 
much altered, at the east. Both were perhapsat first in 
the north wall of the aisleless nave. The north wall 
of the aisle has no ancient features, door and windows 
being alike modern. The nave has three windows on 
the south, the imitation twelfth-century light, a two- 
light window which is a modern copy of a window 
of c. 1320 previously existing, and to the west of the 
south doorway, and at a rather higher level in the 
wall, a sixteenth-century window of two uncusped 
lights under a four-centred head. The south door- 
way is good work of ¢. 1160-70, with a square head, 
not in its original condition, and perhaps replacing a 
carved tympanum, under a semicircular arch with a late 
form of zigzag and an engrailed label which has been 
copied in the modern window to the east. The arch 
has nook-shafts with scalloped capitals of advanced 
style, and close to its east jamb is a holy water stone 
projecting from the wall, but formerly sheltered by 
a porch. In the west jamb is an incised sundial. 
Till late in the fifteenth century the nave had a high- 
pitched roof, but a clearstory was then added, and a 
lower-pitched roof put on, with two two-light 
windows on each side, the western bay being blank. 

The tower, of three stages, has an embattled parapet 
and two-light belfry windows with cinquefoiled lights 
and four-centred heads. In the ground stage is a 
three-light west window, a good deal repaired, of 


50 .C.H, Beds.i, 201 ; see also Temps- 
ford. 

81 Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, 218. 
This property is here declared to be of 
the fee of the Eudo of Domesday. 

® Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

88 Chan, Ing. p.m. 19 Ric. II, No. 30. 
Thomas Dale at this time held the larger 


manor in Little Barford, but no previous 
reference has been found to his over- 
lordship of the second manor. 

54 Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, 218. 

85 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

86 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 3 Ric. II, No. 
38; 7 Ric. II, No. ro. Here the manor 
is described as 3 in Beds. and 4 in Hunts. 
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87 Chan. Ing. p.m. 19 Ric. II, No. 


30. 

88 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2294. 

89 Recov. R. Trin. 1658; Feet of F. 
Beds. Trin. 4 Will. and Mary ; Trin. 
5 Geo. III; Hil. 25 Geo. III. 

898 See Fisher, Collections for Beds, 
pl. viii. 
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fifteenth-century date. ‘The roofs of the church have 
no old details, and there is little old woodwork be- 
yond some plain and heavy bench ends and rails in 


the nave, a seventeenth-century church chest, and an. 


altar table now cut in half. At the east end of the 
north aisle, where marks of a parclose screen show in 
the arcade, is a large iron-bound chest with rounded top, 
7 ft. long, and of considerable though uncertain age. 

The font, in the north aisle, has an octagonal 
bowl with beaded angles, standing on five small 
columns, and is plain and perhaps unfinished as re- 
gards the panels of the bowl—it may be of fourteenth- 
century date and shows traces of red paint. 

The only old monument is a brass on the nave 
floor with the figures of Thomas Perys, 1535, and 
Agnes his wife, with an indent for a large rectangular 
plate below them. 

There are four bells, the treble by Richard 
Chandler, 1681, the second by Christopher Graye, 
1661, the third blank, and the tenor of 1759, bear- 
ing the name of the Rev. J. Gamble, rector 1733-63. 

The plate consists of a communion cup and cover 
paten of 1571, the latter a good deal modernized, 
and a modern set of parcel gilt plate of 1865, chalice, 
paten, flagon and spoon. 

The earliest registers preserved date from 1653, 
and are extracts in a MS. book. The first original 
book now left begins with a loose sheet of entries 
1661-70, and there are consecutive entries from 1678. 
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The first mention that has been 
ADVOWSON found of the church of Little Bar- 
ford is in 1178, when a papal bull 
of Pope Alexander confirmed the church to the 
abbey of Ramsey, to whom the overlordship of the 
manor also belonged.” In 1317 the church was in 
the possession of the lords of the manor," since which 
date the right of presentation appears always to have 
remained in their hands.” 
In 1535 the living, which is a rectory, was worth 
£13 165. 24.8 
Little Barford (Charities). See 
CHARITIES Parish of Dunton.—The Rev. Robert 
Bamford also charged his house in 
St. Paul’s parish, Bedford, known as the Black Bull 
Inn, with the following annual payments, namely : 
Ios. to the rector for preaching a sermon on the 
anniversary of the donor’s death (24 August, 1720), 
20s. to buy bread for distribution in the church 
among the poor not receiving collection every Sunday 
between Michaélinas and Lady Day, £3 to teach six 
poor children to read and write, with the Church 
Catechism, and ros. to the parish clerk. The several 
charges, amounting to 5, are regularly paid by 
Mr. E. P. Rose of 50, High Street, Bedford, the 
owner of the property charged. In 1905 2 cwt. 
of coal were given to each of twenty-seven house- 
holders, £3 was paid to the school, and tos. each to 
the rector and clerk. 


BIGGLESWADE WITH STRATTON AND HOLME 


Bicheleswade, Bichelesworde (xi cent.), Bykeles- 
wade (xiii—xiv cent.), Bickleswade (xvii cent.). 

Biggleswade, including the hamlets of Stratton and 
Holme, is a parish with an acreage of 4,6474 acres, 
of which 2,932 acres are arable land, 1,1484 are 
permanent grass, and 64 woods and plantations.’ 

The slope of the ground is from south to west, the 
west of the parish, bounded by the River Ivel, being 
especially low-lying, and subject to floods in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the river. The lowest 
point here is only 86 ft. above the level of the sea. 
Toplers Hill in the south is the highest district, 249 ft. 
above the sea level. ‘The Great Northern Railway 
main line passes through the parish, and has a station 
in the town of Biggleswade. The Roman road to 
the north also traverses the parish, running north- 
wards from Baldock. The town of Biggleswade itself 
is concentrated in the west central part of the parish. 
Stratton, a scattered hamlet, lies a mile and a half to 
the south-east of the town, Holme a mile to the south. 
In the north lies Biggleswade Common. The Roman 
road, leaving Bleak Hall to the south soon after it 
enters the parish, passes through the hamlet of Stratton, 
which takes its name from its position. A branch 
road on the north leads to Stratton Park, lying in 160 
acres of beautifully-wooded grounds. The main road 
approaches the town of Biggleswade from the east, 
and at the entrance to the town divides into two 
branches, one taking a westerly direction, and going 
on to Moggerhanger, while the other passes along the 
outskirts of the town on the east, and goes on to 
Potton. 


40 Cart. Mon. Rames, (Rolls Ser.), ii, 136. 
41 Feet of F. Beds, 11 Edw. II, m. 19. 


# Inst. Bks. (P.R.O.). Cf, also history 
of Little Barford manor. 


Another road leading from Langford in the south 
passes straight through the hamlet of Holme, entering 
the town of Biggleswade at the south-west. On the 
west of the road at the north end of the hamlet lies 
Scroop’s Farm, an interesting reminder of the Scroops, 
who in the early fourteenth century were manorial 
lords here. A path here leads down to the river past 
the moat and Holme Mills. 

The town of Biggleswade is built round a large 
oblong market-place from- which the main streets 
radiate, Shortmead Street running westward to the 
church and thence north, and crossing the Ivel by a 
bridge on the outskirts of the town, where it joins a 
branch of the Great North Road; Hitchin Street, 
running south ; and High Street, running east to the 
London Road. In the south-west of the town there 
is a second bridge over the Ivel. ‘The principal house 
in the parish is Stratton Park, a modern house about 
two miles south-east of the town. 

The town was much damaged by fire in the eigh- 
teenth century ; a note in the registers of June, 
1785, records the destruction of 103 houses in five 
hours, which would suggest a predominance of half 
timber and plaster buildings. 

There are no domestic buildings of special interest, 
though the town can boast its fair share of the 
eighteenth-century red-brick fronts and doorways 
which form the chief attractions of so many country 
places, and as usual there are a few older timber 
buildings. The bridge over the Ivel at the north- 
east is mediaeval, of three pointed arches, and very 
probably the subject of Bishop Dalderby’s indulgence 


48 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 197. 
1 Returns of the Bd. of Agric. (1905). 
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of 1302, which was designed to promote the building 
or repair of Biggleswade bridge.” 

At the east end of the market-place is the Town 
Hall, a rather unattractive stone building dating from 
1814, and at the west end is the principal inn, ‘The 
Swan,’ with a picturesque yard behind it. 

The parish church stands in a large churchyard 
on the west side of the town, and its tower, 
though of no great height, forms a landmark for 
some distance, owing to the flatness of the surround- 
ing country. 

Ancient British coins of gold (inscribed), silver, 
copper and brass, have been found in this parish.’ 
Traces of ancient earthworks are to be found at 
Holme in the form of a small square moat, about 
100 ft. each way, with a circular raised platform in 
the centre, and several detached traces of moat lines 
in the fields near. In 1547 Biggleswade contained 
440 ‘houselyng’ people,‘ and the population at the 
last census was 5,120. 

The following place-names have been found in this 
parish : le Nezerhalke, Barleslade, and Ashwelleweye 
in the fourteenth century ;° Helolme, Lyncroft, Love- 
layeslane, Hungerhill, Crouchewey, Conyesfurlong, 
Overfoxehale, Mitlylmere, le Prestysbrade, Remede- 
dyche in the fifteenth ;® Spectacles or Spectlacon, 
Bushopps, Radwells Hook, Pittholme, Colgrene, 
Jacklynsholm, Stows, Barleslade, Saltwell, Holmfanne 
in the seventeenth.” 

Previous to Domesday BIGGLES- 
MANORS WADE MANOR was held by Arch- 
bishop Stigand, but at the time of the 
Domesday Survey it belonged to Ralph de Lisle, who 
held it of the king in chief, and was assessed at 10 
hides.® Ralph de Lisle did 
not retain permanent posses- 
sion, for in 1132 Henry I 
granted Biggleswade manor to 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln 
and his successors as an en- 
dowment for the cathedral.° 
The bishop of Lincoln ren- 
dered feudal service for this 
manor, assessed at half a 
knight’s fee, to the king in 
1284,” and in 1329 Bishop 
Henry received a charter of 
free warren here." 

In 1547 Henry Holbeche, 
then bishop, transferred Big- 
gleswade manor to Edward VI in exchange for 
other lands, and it thus became crown property.” It 
was leased in the time of Henry VIII to William 
Steward for a certain term of years, which was still 
running in 1575.'° In 1604 it became part of the 


Diocesr oF Lincotn. 
Gules two leopards or and 
a chief azure with Our 
Lady sitting therein and 
holding the Infant Saviour. 
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jointure of Queen Anne wife of James I," and at a 
later date of Henrietta wife of Charles I.¥ In 1689 
Lord Carteret was holding the manor'® by lease; 
and in1772 Robert, Earl Granville, became lessee for 
thirty-one years at a yearly rental of £26 19s. 74.” 
Shortly after the expiration of this lease Biggles- 
wade manor was sold, in 1807, to Sir Francis 
Willes for £2,180." He died in 1827, when he 
bequeathed the manor to Peter Harvey Lovell, whose 
representative Francis Lovell is at the present day lord 
of the manor."® 

Amongst under-tenants of the bishops of Lincoln 
the name of Le Blunt or Blundell occurs frequently. 
Simon Blundell and Emma his wife held lands and 
rents in Biggleswade in 1276,” and some years later 
William Blundell was holding there. An inquisi- 
tion taken at the death of Alan Blundell in 1304 
shows that he held land here of the bishop of Lin- 
coln™ in 1334, and his son John died seised of 
50 acres of land in Biggleswade held in the same 
manner.” 

In the fifteenth century the Enderbys also were 
tenants of the bishop. Maud Bothe, widow of John 
Enderby, held 10 messuages and 200 acres of land as 
of Biggleswade manor in 1474,” and her son Richard 
Enderby held six messuages and land of the bishop in 
1488." 

There are four entries concerning the hamlet of 
STRATTON in the Domesday Survey. Ralph de 
Lisle, lord of Biggleswade manor, held a manor assessed 
at 4 hides, which had formerly belonged to Archbishop 
Stigand.*™ This manor appears to have become 
absorbed in Biggleswade, and passed with it to the 
bishop of Lincoln, who in 1284 held half a fee in 
Stratton as part of Biggleswade manor.” A second 
holder was the Countess Judith, who held 34 virgates 
which afterwards became STRATTON MANOR.® 
It formed part of the honour of Huntingdon, 


Hastines. Or a sleeve 


Or three 
gules. 


Le Scor. 
piles gules. 


and on its subdivision among the co-heirs of John 
earl of Huntingdon, the overlordship of Stratton 
fell to Ada his youngest sister, and, like Potton Bur- 


ja Linc, Epis. Reg. Dalderby, 46. 

2V.C.H. Beds. i, 173. 8 Ibid. i, 308. 

4 Chant. Cert. Beds. 1, No. 27. 

5 Anct. D. (P.R.O.), C. 3003. 

5 Ibid. C. 1080, 1183, 2201, 2836. 

7 Ibid. C. 12953 Pat. 18 Eliz. pt. 13; 
Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), lx, No. 573 
Add. Chart. 35251. 

8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 25 6a. 

° Dugdale, Mon. vi, 1271. 

0 Feud. Aids, i, 4 ; Testa de Nevill (Rec. 
Com.), 243. 

U Chart. R. 3 Edw. III, No. 46. 

12 Pat. 1 Edw. VI, pt. 5. 

18 Chan. Proc, (Ser. 2), bdle. 170, No. 6; 
Pat. 18 Eliz. pt. 13. 


M4 Ibid. 1 Jas. I, pt. 20. 

18 Ct. R. bdle. 153, No. 11. Court 
Rolls, both foreign and borough, exist of 
courts held in the name of Henrietta 
between 1640 and 1670. At acourt held 
in 1660 a certain Helen was presented as 
an eavesdropper, and one making dissen- 
sion among her neighbours, and was 
amerced 25, 

16 Feet of F, Beds. Hil. 1 Will. and Mary. 
: 17 Rep. of Crown Lands, 1787-92, 
i, 1. 

18 Gent, Mag. 1830, pt. 2, p. 19. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Feet of F, Beds. 4 Edw. I. 

4 Thid. 2-3 Edw. II. 
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22 Chan. Inq. p.m. 32 Edw. I, No. 9. 

33 Ibid. 7 Edw. III, No. 23. 

% Ibid. 13 Edw. IV, No. 45. 

% Cal. Ing. pom. Hen. VI, i, 125. 

% V.C.H. Beds. i, 2504. 

7 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

VCH, Beds. i, 258. Of the o'her 
two Domesday holders, Walter the Flem- 
ing held 1 hide 1 virgates of land which 
formed part of his manor of Langford, 
(ibid. i, 250a), and Walter Giffard had 
1 hide 14 virgates, of which no further 
trace has been found in Stratton, but which 
is probably to be found in a holding under 
the same overlordship in Holme ; /.C.H. 
Beds. i, 232. 
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detts (q.v.), passed by her marriage with Henry Has- 
tings into the possession of the earls of Pembroke.” 

No connexion has been found between the under- 
tenant, Fulk of Paris, mentioned in Domesday, and 
William Rixband, who was holding in Stratton as 
early as 1231," and whose family continued to hold 
this manor, for in 1322 Margaret Rixband, presumably 
a descendant, enfeoffed William Latimer of her manor 
in Stratton.” From this date the manor appears to 
have followed the same descent as Potton Burdetts 
(q.v.),” until Elizabeth Latimer brought Stratton as 
dower to her husband Robert de Willoughby. Before 
his death in 1397 the manor had been leased for a 
rent of {10 per annum to Richard Enderby and Alice 
his wife, and they appear subsequently to have acquired 
the full possession of the manor, for John Enderby 
their son held the manor at his death in 1457. 
Maude, his widow, subsequently married Robert 
Bothe, and at her death in 1474 the manor passed 
to Richard Enderby, her son by her first marriage,* 
who died in 1487,* when his son John acquired 
the manor, and died in 1509 leaving an only daughter, 
Eleanor, as heiress.“© She married Francis Pygott, 
and an inquisition taken at the death of their son 
Thomas Pygott in 1581 states that he, ‘having cause 
to mislike the marriage of their eldest son Michael 
with Margaret, daughter of one Gill,’ settled the 
manor of Stratton on his son Lewis and heirs male, 
with remainder settlement to 
a younger son John.” Seven 
years later Lewis and John 
alienated the manor to Sir Ed- 
mund Anderson, chief justice 
of the Queen’s Bench. The 
Andersons of Eyworth (q.v.) 
continued to hold the manor 
until the death of Edmund , 
Anderson in 1639, whose 
daughter and sole heiress mar- 
ried Sir John Cotton.” In 
1764 the manor of Stratton 
was purchased of the relatives of 
Sir John Cotton, last heir male of the family, by the 
trustees of Curtis Barnett, who had died in 1746 at Fort 
St. David, and it is held at the present day by Mr. 
Barnett, a representative of the same family.” 

There are seven entries in Domesday, amounting 
in all to 6 hides 34 virgates of land, relating to the 
hamlet of HOLME. ‘Two of these holdings became, 
by the thirteenth century, absorbed in neighbouring 


CoTtTon. Azurea 
cheveron between three 
hanks of cotton argent, 
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manors. The first was the manor of 2 hides held by 
Ralph de Lisle, lord of Biggleswade manor in 1086,” 
which by 1284 had become absorbed in Biggleswade. 
The second property was the hide of land held by 
Walter the Fleming at the time of the Survey, which 


subsequently became appur- 


tenant to Langford manor.® 
Another holder in Holme at 
the Survey was the Countess 
Judith, of whom Fulk of Paris 
held 34 virgates.“© This pro- 
perty, which never attained the 
status of a manor, followed the 
same descent as Sutton (q.v.), 
and after the fifteenth century 
no further trace is found of 
it.” 

Other holders in Holme 
were Nigel de Albini, of whom 
Fulk of Paris held half a hide, of which one 
further mention is found in the thirteenth century, 
when Richard Cosyn held 1 hide in Stratton and 
Holme of the honor of Ralph St. Amand and Isabella 


Barnett. Or a sal- 
tire sable with a leopard’s 
head sable in the chief. 


' de Albini.® Alwyn, a king’s bailiff, held 14 hides of 


the king in Holme,® which reappears in the thirteenth 
century as the hide which Ivo Quarel held of the 
king in serjeanty." Hugh de Beauchamp owned a 
virgate, which was held of him by Mortuing.” This 
land appears to have been granted by them to the 
abbot of Abingdon, who in 1236 hada dispute with 
Geoffrey de Beauchamp concerning free tenements 
which he held of him in Holme and Stratton.* In 
1346 Richard de Milnho held one-tenth of a knight’s 
fee of the abbot of Abingdon in Stratton. This fee, 
which had formerly been held by Roger de Milnho, 
probably represents the ancient Beauchamp holding, 
of which no further trace has been found.™ 

William d’Eu also held a small estate of 3 virgates 
in Holme at the time of the Domesday Survey,®® which 
disappears after the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
until which time it appears to have followed the 
same descent as Edworth (q.v.).* 

The Holme portion of HOLME WITH LANG- 
FORD MANOR, of which the history is given in 
Langford parish, consisted of land in this hamlet of 
which Henry le Scrope died seised in 1337,” whose 
son Richard le Scrope in 1398 granted all his lands in 
Holme and Langford to Richard II, who immediately 
transferred them to the abbey and convent of West- 
minster. 


29 Feud. Aids, i, 4, 233 Cal. of Close, 
1313-18, p. 388; Chan. Ing. p.m. 10 
Edw. II, No. 48; 4 Ric. II, No. 353 5 
Ric. II, No. 35 3 12 Ric. II, No. 40; 20 
Ric. II, No. 54.3 13 Edw. IV, No. 46; 
3 Hen. VII, No. 2863 (Ser. 2), cxciii, 
No. go; Ivi, No. 199. In the last in- 
quisition, dated 1616, the manor was stated 
to be held of the king in chief. ; 

80 Feet of F. Beds. 16 Hen. III, No. 18. 

81 Tbid. 15 Edw. II, No. 3 3 Plac. de Quo 
Warr. (Rec. Com.), 76. 

82 References as in Note 29. 

88 Add Chart. 35245 3 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
20 Ric. II, No. 54. In this inquisition 
the jurors state that at the death of Robert 
de Willoughby he was not seised of this 
manor. 

34 Add, Chart. 35237-45- 

85 Chan. Inq. p.m. 13 Edw. IV, No. 46 5 
(Ser. 2), iii, No. 39. 

86 Ibid. (Ser. 2), xxv, No. 154. 


87 Ibid. xcv, No. 1 3 cxciii, No. go. 

88 Feet of F. Beds, Hil. 30 El'z 5 Pat. 
30 Eliz. pt. 8 

89 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxciv, No. 
107; lvi, No. 1993 ccclxii, No. 188 ; 
eccclxxxvii, No. 175 3 Recov. R. Mich. 4 
Chas. I, R. 843 Feet of F. Div. Cos. ; 
East. 13-15 Chas. I. 

40 His grandfather, Sir Robert Cotton, 
had collected the famous library which 
his grandson presented to the nation. 

41 Recov. R. East. 1652, Trin. 1653 5 
Hil. 3 Anne ; East. 12 Geo. II; Trin. 7 
Geo, III; Feet of F. Beds, Trin. 1653 ; 
Hil. 28 Geo. III. Lysons, Magna Brit- 
tannia, i, 57. 

42 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2562. 

48 Feud. Aids, i, 4. 

44 V.C.H. Beds, i, 250. 

45 Feud, Aids, i, 4. 

46 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2582. 

47 Feud, Aids, i, 4.3 Cal. of Pat. 1313- 
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17, pe 2223 1422-9, p. 455 3 Plac. de Quo 
Warr. (Rec. Com.), 77. 

48 V.C.H. Beds. i, 24.55. 

49 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 250. 

50 V.C.H. Beds. i, 264. 

51 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2430. 

52 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2416. 

58 Close, 20 Hen. III, m. rod, 

54 Feud. Atds, i, 23. 

55 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2334. 

56 Feud. Aids, i, 23, 373 Chan. Ing. 
p-m. 35 Edw. I, No. 143 22 Ric. II, No. 
Iol. 

57 Chan. Inq. p.m. 10 Edw. III, No. 47. 
He held of three overlords—a messuage, 
80 acres of land and 2 acres of meadow of 
Sir John de Moubray ; 20 acres of Wil- 
liam le Latimer, by service of 35. 3 a curti- 
lage and 8 acres of the bishop of Lincoln, 
of 5s. ofd. yearly. 

58 Chart. R. 21-3 Ric. II, m. 74, No. 
7; Westm. MSS. bdle. 5. 
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Scanty reference has been found from the fifteenth 
century onwards to ESTONS MANOR in Holme 
belonging to the family of Eston. In 1484 Thomas 
Eston and Christina his wife conveyed this so-called 
manor by fine to William Finderne and others under 


WESTMINSTER 
ApBey. Gules St 
Peter's keys crossed or. 


Scrope. Agure a 


bend or. 


trust for re-conveyance. Some years later, in 1516, 
Richard Eston, probably a son of Thomas, died seised 
of lands and tenements in Holme,™ leaving a son 
Thomas aged six, who in 1549 did homage at the 
Biggleswade court for a messuage and a virgate of 
land inherited from his father." The later history 
of this property may be inferred from an extract from 
a Biggleswade Manor Court Roll (c. 1660) by 
which customary lands which had formerly belonged 
to Thomas Eston, then to William Plomer, were 
transferred by Sir Edward Alford and others to 
Erasmus de la Fontaine.” No further mention of 
this property has been found, 

Ralph de Lisle owned two mills in his manor of 
Biggleswade which were worth 47s. at the time of 
Domesday.* In 1611 these mills were separated 
from the manor and granted to Edward Ferrers and 
Francis Philips.“ Stratton manor appears to have 
had a water-mill attached to it in 1436, in which 
year John Enderby conveyed it to John Broughton 
and other trustees. There was a free fishery in the 
waters of Biggleswade manor during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

Biggleswade is an ancient BOROUGH by prescrip- 
tion which has never received a charter of incorpora- 
tion or returned members to Parliament. Small but 
undoubted traces of Roman remains have been dis- 
covered,” and the early importance of Biggleswade 
as an agricultural centre was probably owing to its 
favourable position on the Roman road to the north. 
The earliest mention that has been found of burgage 
tenure is in 1247, when Sewel de Haswell alienated a 
burgage to Henry le Sweyn.® In 1293 the burgesses 
of Biggleswade claimed from Bishop Sutton the right 
of leaving their burgages by will by a certain charter 
which granted them ‘liberties and customs which are 
observed in other boroughs.’ The bishop ordered an 
inquiry into the validity of such claim, the result of 
which does not appear.® 

Biggleswade was a mesne borough which grew up 


59 Feet of F, Beds. 2 Ric. III. The 

manor was warranted to them against 3 
ohn abbot of St. Peter, Westminster, 

who had obtained very extensive privileges 
in Holme by charter of 1399. 
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under the protection of the bishop of Lincoln, to 
whom the manor was granted in 1132 by Henry I.” 
In 1547 it passed by exchange into the possession of 
the crown,” and subsequently was held with the 
manor (q.v.) by the stewards. There were two 
courts baron belonging to Biggleswade, one of which 
was for the borough and the other a forinsec court 
for dealing with the district outside the borough ;” 
there were also courts leet held twice a year,” 
kept by the steward of the manor to whom a yearly 
fee was paid, which in 1649 was 26s. 8d.“ There 
was also a reeve elected by tenants with the consent 
of the lord for the collection of rents, who received 
14s. per annum, and a beadle who received 75." The 
burgage tenants paid 4d. on descent or alienation of 
land as a fine to the lord of the manor, and the rents 
of assize within the manor in 1649 amounted to 
£22 6s. ofd. The borough courts were held as 
late as 1670, at which date Biggleswade formed part 
of the possessions of the dowager queen Henrietta 
Maria.” In 1830 a contemporary writer says of 
Biggleswade, ‘In ancient records it is called the 
borough and foreign of Biggleswade, and it hath now 
its bailiwick or franchise to which the tolls of the 
market and fairs are payable. ‘The present proprie- 
tor is Mr. Simeon Sill.’ Biggleswade has always 
been an agricultural centre owing to its favourable 
position and its early privileges as a market town. 
In 1227 Henry III confirmed a market to Bishop 
Hugh, which was granted by King John to be held 
freely and without interruption,” and in the four- 
teenth century the bishops of Lincoln successfully 
claimed a Monday market.” This market was again 
confirmed by Henry VIII in 1528," and when in 
1§47 the manor passed to the crown the right to hold 
a market continued to be attached to it. Thomas 
Margetts in 1662 petitioned successfully to have the 
market day altered from Monday to Wednesday,® on 
which day a market is still held. 

The bishops of Lincoln also held from the earliest 
times at least one fair annually in Biggleswade. In 
1228 its date was altered from the Feast of the 
Assumption (15 August) to Holy Cross Day 
(14 September).* This fair was confirmed to the 
bishop in 1528, and in addition two other yearly 
fairs of three days’ duration were granted to be held 
on the Feasts of St. Mary Magdalene (22 July) and 
of Sts. Simon and Jude (28 October). Edward 
Ditchfield, as lessee of the manor, received other fairs 
on Whit Monday and the Feast of the Purification 
(2 February) in 1631, and Camden notes Biggles- 
wade as famous for its horse fair and its stone bridge. 
Defoe’s Tour styles it ‘one of the greatest markets in 
England for barley.’ At the present day five fairs, 
corresponding to these various grants, are held on 
14 February, Saturday in Easter week, Whit Monday, 
27 September, and 8 November. 

The straw-plait trade formed one of the staple 
industries of Biggleswade from the eighteenth century, 
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but with the recent introduction of foreign plait it 
has now completely died out. Early in the nine- 
teenth century white thread lace and edging were 
manufactured here, but this industry has also dis- 
appeared. Market gardening is, however, an impor- 
tant modern development in this parish. 
The church of ST. ANDREW con- 
CHURCH sists of a chancel 54 ft. by 23 ft. 4 in., 
with modern north vestry and organ 
chamber; nave s2ft. 6in. by 21 ft. 2in. with 
north aisle 15 ft. g in. wide and south aisle 18 ft. 4 in.; 
western tower 15 ft. 3in. by 16 ft., and south porch. 
The earliest part of the church appears to be at the 
west end of the nave, where the eastern arch of the 
tower shows details of ¢. 1300, and is flanked by 
buttresses which show signs of the rake of an earlier 
roof to the nave. These buttresses are set symmetri- 
cally with the centre line of the tower and not with 
that of the present nave, the arcades of which date 
from the fifteenth century. On the buttresses abut- 
ting the tower arch remains of a raking weather 
mould can be seen from the aisles, and give evidence 
to the pitch of a former nave roof of earlier date than 
the present arcade. 

No other features in the nave are earlier than 
1340, to which date the south doorway and a blocked 
window to the west of it belong. A south aisle, and 
probably a north aisle, were in existence at this time, 
but with the destruction of the older arcade or ar- 
cades, and remodelling of the aisles in the fifteenth 
century, their history has been lost. ‘The chancel is 
recorded to have been rebuilt between 1467 and 
1481, by John Ruding, archdeacon of Bedford, but 
its details suggest a date nearly a hundred years 
earlier, and it is probable that the rebuilding 
was rather a remodelling of older work. Fisher °” 
gives a drawing of a misericorde seat with a cres- 
cent between five scallops, evidently part of Ruding’s 
work. There have been modern restorations in 
1832 and 1884, and the tower was rebuilt in 1720, 
its east wall alone being preserved. ‘The chancel has 
an east window of seven lights in fifteenth-century 
style, the stonework being modern, On the south are 
three three-light windows in late fourteenth-century 
style, much repaired, and below them is a contempo- 
rary moulded string course. At the south-east of the 
chancel is a piscina and three sedilia, also of the same 
period; none of this work can be so late as the 
recorded rebuilding of 1467. ‘There are no old fea- 
tures in the north wall, against which a modern vestry 
and organ chamber are built. The chancel arch of 
two moulded orders is of the same date as the south 
windows and has a pointed relieving arch above it. 
The nave arcades are of four bays, ¢. 1450, with 
moulded arches of two orders, and piers of engaged 
half-round shafts and half-octagonal moulded capitals. 
Above is a clearstory with four three-light square- 
headed windows on each side, c. 1500. The east 
window of the north aisle is of four lights with late 
fifteenth-century tracery, and now opens to the 
organ chamber. In the north wall are two similar 
windows, and near the west end of the aisle a door- 
way, the external stonework of which has been 
renewed. ‘The west window of the aisle is of clumsy 
Gothic detail inserted in a wider opening and is com- 
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paratively modern. In the south aisle the east win- 
dow is of four lights of late fifteenth-century detail. 
In the south wall are two three-light windows, and 
to the west of them a fourteenth-century south door- 
way opening into a late fifteenth-century porch with 
stone-vaulted ceiling and a parvise reached by a stair 
at the south-west, and lighted by a three-light south 
window. Atthe south-east of the porch is a contem- 
porary opening, formerly a window, but now cut 
down to make a doorway. West of the porch and 
blocked by the parvise stair is an early fourteenth- 
century window of which only the rear arch is now 
visible, and the west window of the aisle is of late 
fifteenth-century detail. The internal doorway to 
the parvise stair remains, blocked with masonry. The 
only old roof is that over the south aisle, which is of 
the fifteenth century, with moulded timbers and 
carved bosses showing traces of colouring; on the 
eastern boss is a pelican. All the wooden fittings of 
the church are modern except the south door, which 
is of the fifteenth century,” and the door to the rood 
stair at the north-east angle of the south aisle, also of 
the fifteenth century with tracery panels, and an open- 
work iron lock-plate which has been backed with red 
leather. At the south-east angle of the north aisle isa 
plain piscina, and in the south aisle there is a square- 
headed recess in the east wall, and a restored four- 
teenth-century piscina at the south-east. 

The tower which, as has been said, was rebuilt in 
1720, is of three stages, with an embattled parapet, 
and a staircase at the north-east angle. The belfry 
windows are four-centred and of very plain detail, and 
the west window on the ground stage is modern, 
copied from the south windows of the chancel. There 
is a small blocked doorway in the south wall, and the 
traces of the abutment of the former south wall can 
be seen on the south-east buttress, showing that the 
former tower was wider than the present. 

The font at the west end of the nave has a plain 
bowl on an octagonal panelled stem with emblems of 
the crucifixion carved on it. Against the north wall 
of the chancel is a modern stone slab in which are 
set fragments of the fine brass of John Ruding, arch- 
deacon of Bedford, 1481, a small drawing of the 
complete brass hangs on the wall, showing its former 
arrangement.* The figure stood under a canopy with 
a small figure of death on the right side and an 
inscription below in lines alternately incised and in 
raised letters on an enamelled background, and a long 
marginal inscription went round all four sides of the 
stone. A considerable part of this is still preserved. 
Scallops and crescents, being charges from the arms of 
Ruding, occur in the inscription and on the slab. 
There is also a head of St. John Baptist on the 
charger, supported by angels ; he was no doubt the 
archdeacon’s patron saint. There is also a brass to 
William Halsted, 1449, and his two wives, Isabel 
and Alice. 

There are five bells, the first four by Thomas 
Russell of Wooton, 1721, and the tenor by Taylor 
of St. Neots, 1806. 

The plate consists of a communion cup of 1781, 
a paten and flagon of 1842, and a second chalice of 
1870 with a paten of 1868, both presented in 1876. 

The first volume of the registers contains burials 
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and baptisms from 1697 to 1765. The second con- 
tains marriages from 1754 to 1789. 

The rectory to which the advowson 
of the vicarage is attached was formerly 
annexed to a prebend in Lincoln 
Cathedral. In 1132, together with Biggleswade manor 
(q.v.) it was granted to the bishops of Lincoln, and in 
1535 the vicarage was worth £10." In 1837 the arch- 
deaconry of Bedford, hitherto in the Lincoln diocese, 
was transferred to Ely, whose 
bishop now holds the right of 
presentation to Biggleswade.” 

There appears to have been 
a chapel in Stratton in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. In 1317 Thomas de 
Northfleet, canon of St. Paul’s, 
left money for the repair of the 
chapel of St. Mary.” John 
Enderby left alms in 1457 for 
masses for his soul to be said in 
Stratton Chapel,” and in 1473 
Maud his widow obtained a licence to found a 
chantry at the altar of St. Mary in the chapel of 
Stratton for the souls of John Enderby and others. 

The church of St. John the Baptist in the north of 
the town, designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, is a 
building of brick, erected in 1883. 

There are in Biggleswade at the present day Strict 
Baptist, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodist 
chapels, and a meeting-place for the Salvation Army. 
There are also a council and two non-provided 
schools. 

In 1475 the bishop of Lincoln received a licence 
to found a fraternity or gild to be called the Gild 
of the Holy Trinity,* whose object was to provide a 
priest to say a daily mass in the church of St. Andrew, 
Biggleswade, ‘for the good estate of the said King 
(Edward IV) and Queen, the soul of the late Duke of 
York, father of the king, and all the brothers and sisters 
of the said guild.’ ** At the Dissolution its value was 
£7, but in 1547 it was found no longer to fulfil the 
purposes for which it was established, and was 
abolished.* 
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Charity of Sir John Cotton, bart., 
CHARITIES known as the Flitwick Charity. In 
1726 Sir John Cotton, bart., by his 
will, directed (inser a/ia) that a sum of £1,800 should 
be Jaid out in the purchase of freehold lands, and that 
out of the rents and profits two-ninths thereof should 
be paid to the vicar of St. Neots, county of Hunting- 
don, two-ninths to the rector of Conington in the 
same county, one-ninth to the vicar of Biggleswade, 
as augmentations of their respective benefices, two- 
ninths to the schoolmaster in the township of Holme 
(in the ancient parish of Glatton, Huntingdonshire), 
and two-ninths to the schoolmaster in Biggleswade for 
the instruction of children in the principles of the 
Christian religion as practised in the Church of 
England. 

By the direction of the Court of Chancery an estate 
in the parish of Flitwick in the county of Bedford 
was purchased in 1752, the rental value of which is 
about £200 a year. The official trustees hold (1906) 
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asum of £53 15s. 11d. consols, towards replacement 
of a sum of £375, borrowed in 1897, for enlargement 
of the farm-house. 

By an order made under the Board of Education 
Act, 1899, two-ninths of the net yearly income has 
been assigned for purposes of education under the 
title of Sir John Cotton’s Educational Foundation 
(Holme), and the same proportion under the title of 
Sir John Cotton’s Educational Foundation (Biggles- 
wade). The other proportions are duly applied for 
their respective objects of trust. 

Robert Braynforth (as appeared from the Table of 
Benefactions),by his will, date unknown, charged certain 
land in Distaff Lane, in the parish of St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey, London, with the yearly sum of {10 for the 
use of the poor of the town and parish. The rent- 
charge was redeemed by the payment into court of 
£333 6s. 8d. consols, which sum was, in or about the 
year 1898, with the consent of the court re-invested, 
with other monies advanced for the purpose (since 
replaced out of income), in the purchase of a ground- 
rent of {15 a year, payable out of No. 215, London 
Road, Croydon, belonging to a society known as ‘ The 
Institute Building Society.’ 

The income is distributed in money to the poor 
inhabitants on St. Thomas’s Day in sums of 10d. to 
each recipient. 

The Table of Benefactions also showed that John 
Wright, by his will, date unknown, gave the sum of 
£4 a year, payable out of a house in the Market 
Place, to be distributed among such poor people as 
should live in the parish. The property charged 
now consists of shops and a house in the Market 
Place, of which Mr. A. J. Brookbanks is the owner. 
The charity is distributed at the same time and in the 
same manner as the last-mentioned charity. 

It also appeared, from the same table, that the 
Rev. E. B. Frere, vicar of the parish, deposited 
£52 tos. in the Savings Bank in trust for the poor 
for ever, The gift is now represented by {51 Ios. 6d. 
consols, with the official trustees, and the dividends, 
amounting to {1 $s. 8¢., are distributed in bread. 

In 1795 Jane Brooks, by her will, proved in the 
Archdeaconry Court of Huntingdonshire, on 24 
January, 1797, bequeathed £160 to trustees upon 
trust to invest the same and to apply the income for 
the benefit of poor people of the respective parishes of 
Hinxworth and Baldock in the county of Hertford, 
Biggleswade and Stotfold in the county of Bedford, in 
equal fourth-part shares for distribution in bread 
amongst the most necessitous poor of the respective 
parishes. 

The legacy was, in 1833, laid out in the purchase 
of two contiguous pieces of land known as the Great 
Mill Field and the Little Mill Field, in the parish of 
Stocking Pelham in the county of Hertford, contain- 
ing together 7a. 3r. 18 p. 

By an order of the Charity Commissioners of 2 April, 
1889, the churchwardens were appointed trustees of 
the charity. The rent, amounting after deductions 
for tithes, &c., to £4 9s. 8¢. is applied in the distribu- 
tion of loaves. 

In 1808 George Herbert, by his will, bequeathed 
to the vicar and churchwardens £300 in trust to 
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distribute the income in monthly portions at the times 
of distributing the sacrament-money to poor inhabit- 
ants of the parish usually attending divine service. 
The legacy is represented by £393 85. 10d. consols, 
with the official trustees. The dividends, amounting 
to £9 16s. 8d., are distributed in gifts of 1s. monthly 
to communicants, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Meen, by her will, proved in the 
P.C.C. on 13 May, 1840, left £200 upon trust to 
be invested and the income applied for the benefit of 
that class of poor widows of the town of Biggleswade 
upon St. Thomas’s Day in every year for which a 
collection had usually been made. The legacy is 
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represented by {217 75. 10d. consols with the official 
trustees, the dividends of which, amounting to 
£5 8s. 82, are applied by the vicar and church- 
wardens in the distribution of bread. 

National and Infant Schools (see above, ‘ Schools’). 
In 1755 Edward Peake, by will, gave a house and 2 
roods of land, situate at Holme, and an annual sum 
of £13, charged on other premises at Holme, for pur- 
poses of education; this sum, together with {2 35., 
the rent of the house and land, is applied for the 
benefit of these schools. 

See also Sir John Cotton’s Charity, above- 
mentioned. 


COCKAYNE HATLEY 


Hettenleia (x cent.) ; Hiatelai (xi cent.) ; Bury 
Hattele (xiii-xv cent.); Hatley Port, Cockayne 
Hatley (xvi cent.). 

The small parish of Cockayne Hatley lies on the 
Cambridgeshire borders 3 miles east from the 
Potton station of the London and North Western 
Railway. It contains 1,174 acres, of which 777 are 
arable land, 283 permanent grass, 210 woods and 
plantations.t| The soil is strong clay and the sub- 
soil clay. The chief crops are wheat, turnips, barley, 
peas, and beans. In the north-east of the parish is 
situated Cockayne Hatley wood, the south is mainly 
agricultural. ‘The small village is in the centre of 
the parish, the greater part of which consists 
of the Cockayne Hatley estate. The church is built 
in the park, a little to the south of Cockayne Hatley 
House, and is surrounded by trees on all sides but 
the north, where the road to the house passes close 
by. The house itself, facing south and west, is not 
of much architectural interest, and its exterior is com- 
paratively modern. ‘The site, however, is old, and 
parts of a former house still exist, though now hidden 
by modern additions. Recent repairs are said to have 
revealed a gallery, which was over the screens of the 
old hall. 

Mention has been found of a tenth-century grant 
of land in Hatley by Efelmus and his wife Affa to the 
abbot of St. Benedict, Ramsey, but no later evidence 
has been obtained of the abbey holding.? 

The manor of COCKAYNE HATLEY 
also called BURY HATLEY and HATLEY 
PORT was held, at the time of the Survey, 
by Azelina wife of Ralph Taillebois, and had pre- 
viously belonged to Ulmar a thegn of King Edward 
the Confessor.* The overlordship of Cockayne 
Hatley passed, with the other Bedfordshire property 
of Ralph Taillebois, to Hugh de Beauchamp,‘ the 
founder of the barony of Bedford, and became 
attached to that honour.° ‘The latest reference that 
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has been found to the overlordship is in 1515, when 
the manor was held of Sir Edmund Grey as of the 
barony of Bedford.® 

No tenant of the overlord is mentioned in Hatley 
at the time of the Survey, but members of the family 


of de Port seem to have estab- 


lished their position as lords of 
the manor in the twelfth cen- 
tury.’ 

In 1197 Adam de Port con- 
firmed the gift of the church 
to Newnham Priory,’ and 
again in 1231 he received the 
grant of half a virgate of 
land in Hatley,® from Ellen, 
daughter of Agnes of Hatley, 


: : ont De Port. Barry 
whilst in 1 277 William de argent and azure asaltire 
Port was in possession of the gules. 


manor.” This manor passed 

from the de Ports in the last decade of the thirteenth 
century to Roger Bryan, who acquired from William 
de Port 70 acres of land in 
1294," a carucate of land, 
8s. rent, and a messuage two 
years later,’ and finally, in 
1298, lands, rents, a messuage, 
and a mill.” 

Joan, daughter of Roger 
Bryan, married John d’Argen- 
tein, who was holding the 
manor in 1308, and from 
him it passed to his daughter, 
Joan wife of Ralph Butler,* 
whose heir was her nephew 
Edward Butler, who came of 
age in 1360.% He made 
various settlements of the manor,” and finally in the 
year 1417 sold it to John Cockayne, chief baron of 
the Exchequer, for 1,000 marks." 


Cockayne. 
three cocks gules having 
their beaks, combs and 
wattles sable, 
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Feud. Aids, i, 22. 

16 Chan, Ing. p.m. 34 Edw. III, No. 
40. Themanor, here called Bury Hatley, 
was at this time worth £30 per annum. 

17 Close, 46 Edw. III, m. 193 2 
Ric. II, m. 32 4.3 m. 374. 

18 Feet of F. Beds. 21 Ric. II, m. 33 
ibid. Div. Cos. 5 Hen. V, No. 63. 
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From this family, who continued to hold the manor 
in an almost unbroken line of succession from father 
to son for more than 300 years, Hatley acquired 
the prefix Cockayne, Reginald son of John Cockayne 
succeeded his father in 1427, and held the manor. 
till his own death in 1433,’° when the estate passed 
to his son John, who died in 1492.” His son 
Edmund appears to have left two sons, Humphrey, 
who died in 1515, the same year as his father, and 
William, to whom the estate, being entailed on male 
heirs, then passed. Chad Cockayne, who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Luke, chief baron 
of the Exchequer, succeeded to William in 1527,” 
and his son John held the manor in 1595.” 

In 1625 Lewis Cockayne made a settlement of the 
manor on the occasion of the marriage of his son 
John to Susan Field. He, however, died without 
issue, and the manor passed to John Cockayne, 
son of his brother Richard, who succeeded his grand- 
father Lewis before 1663, in which year he attained 
his majority. He married Elizabeth daughter of 
Sir Richard Cust, and died in 1719, leaving a son 
Richard, who died in 1731, having survived all his 
children. He had one brother, Samuel, with whom 
he appears to have been on unfriendly terms, for in 
his will he left him the specific sum of one shilling, 
and the estate of Cockayne Hatley to his second 
cousin, Judith Cockayne, with the condition that she 
should marry a man of the name of Cockayne. 
Samuel Cockayne, as lineal representative, threatened 
litigation, but a compromise was effected in 1733, by 
which Judith in return for £1,000 gave up the estate 
to Samuel. At his death in 
1745 Samuel left a will under 
which the Cockayne Hatley 
estate passed to his cousins by 
the mother’s side, the descen- 
dants of his grandfather, Sir 
Richard Cust. Saville Cust, 
who adopted the additional 
name of Cockayne, accord- 
ingly succeeded to the manor 
in 1745. He never married, 
and the estate passed to his 
nephew Francis, who died un- 
married in 1791, being suc- 
ceeded by his youngest sister Lucy, sole survivor of the 
family. She, as last surviving tenant in tail mentioned 
in the will of Samuel Cockayne, had power to disen- 
tail the estates. This power she exercised by settling 
them on her nephew Brownlow Lord Brownlow, with 
remainder to his second son Henry Cust, and his sons 
in succession. On the death of Lord Brownlow in 
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Cust. Ermine a 
cheveron sable with three 
fountains thereon, 
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1807 the estate passed to Henry Cust, who was 
holding in 1857.” In 1852, on the death of Henry 
Francis Cust, his eldest son, the estate was disentailed.” 
Cockayne Hatley manor was subsequently sold to 
Mr. Bradshaw, from whom it was purchased by 
Mr. Lomax, who now owns the property. 

The Countess Judith held 3 hides 24 virgates as 
one manor in Hatley in the eleventh century.” ‘This 
manor had belonged to Earl Tosti, and the Survey in 
mentioning it expressly states that it lay (acwif) in 
Potton, own manor of the countess, and as no docu- 
mentary evidence is obtainable of its further history 
in this parish it is to be assumed that it early became 
absorbed in Potton (q.v.). 

Cockayne Hatley contained one mill at the Survey 
of 1086, which was worth 185., and belonged to 
Azelina, wife of Ralph Tail- 
lebois.*1 In 1298 it was 
granted by William de Port to 
Roger Bryan,* and has since 
been found appurtenant to the 
manor.* 

In 1308 John de Argentein 
received a charter of free war- 
ren in his manor of Hatley,™ 
to which also was attached the 
right to hold a view of frank- 
pledge.® 

The master of the Knights 
Templars claimed view of frankpledge in the thirteenth 
century for land which he held in Hatley as appur- 
tenant to his manor of Langford.* 

The church of ST. JOHN consists of 
a chancel 19 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft. 3 in, 
nave 36 ft. by 18 ft., with north aisle 


ARGENTEIN. Gules 
three covered cups argent. 


CHURCH 


§ ft. 9 in. wide and south aisle 6 ft. wide, and west 


tower 12 ft. 8 in. by 13 ft. 4 in., all internal measure- 
ments. The plan, owing to successive rebuildings 
and additions, is one of extreme irregularity, the 
chancel, nave, and tower being all set at different 
angles, and only the tower being rectangular on 
plan. 

The earliest part of the church now existing is the 
north arcade of the nave, belonging to the latter part 
of the thirteenth century, and the north aisle probably 
retains its thirteenth-century width. Before this 
time there doubtless existed an aisleless nave and 
chancel, the former of approximately the same dimen- 
sions as at present, but no details of an earlier date 
than the north arcade have survived. 

The chancel seems to have been rebuilt in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, being enlarged 
in both dimensions, and the irregular angle at which 


19 Cockayne Memoranda; Chan. Inq. p.m. 
12 Hen. VII, No. 11. The manor, which 
was held by service of half a knight’s fee, 
was at this time worth £20 per annum. 

20 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), lx, No. 8. 

21 Ibid. xxxi, No. 55. The manor is 
here called Bury Hatley alias Hatley Port. 
Cockayne Memoranda. 

22 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Trin. 37 Eliz. 
A deed of settlement drawn up in 1597 
on the marriage of Lewis, son of John 
Cockayne, and Margaret Hare, gives the 
extent of the manor as 1,056 acres in 
Cockayne Hatley and adjacent parishes, 
and includes a manor-house, the Hill 
house, a windmill, five cottages and the 
advowson. Cockayne Memoranda. 

23 Cockayne Memoranda ; Recov. R. Mich. 


22 Jas. I, rot. 71; Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 22 
Jas. I. The manor here called Cockayne- 
Hatley or Hatley Port comprised at this 
date 6 messuages, 1 windmill, 8 gardens, 
700 acres of land, 80 meadow, §00 pasture, 
150 wood, 4os. rent, and view of frank- 
pledge. 

34 Cockayne Memoranda ; Recov. R. Hil. 
18 & 19 Chas. II, rot. 45. The extent 
of the manor is given as 14 messuages, 
20 gardens, 600 acres of land, 500 of 
meadow, 200 of wood; ibid. Hil. 10 
Will. III, rot. 84; Feet of F. Beds, Hil. 
10 Will. III. 

5 Cockayne Memoranda. Judith Cock- 
ayne, who was probably glad to escape the 
arbitrary condition of marriage thus im- 
posed on her, married in 1736 the 
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Reverend Samuel Porteous, to whom 
Samuel Cockayne afterwards presented 
the family living. 

%6 Recov. R. East. 34 Geo. III, rot. 2913 
Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 92. 

97 Cockayne Memoranda. In 1857 the 
estate comprised 1,400 acres, and the 
gross rental was £1,500 a year. 

38 Ibid. 9 VCH. Beds. i, 2496. 

80 Thid. §l Thid. i, 2614, 

52 Feet of F. Beds. 27 Edw. I, m. 1. 

5 Recov. R. Mich. 22 Jas. I, rot. 713 
Cockayne Memoranda. 

84 Chart. R. 1 Edw. II, m. 10, No. 29. 

55 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Trin. 37 Eliz. 
Mich. 22 Jas. I; Recov. R. Mich. 22 
Jas. I, rot. 71. 

86 Plac, de Quo Warr, (Rec. Com.), 5 11. 
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it is set is doubtless accounted for by the usual 
mediaeval process of building the east wall outside the 
lines of the older chancel which it was to supersede, 
a method very productive of errors in setting out. 

Later in the fourteenth century a south aisle was 
added, its arcade not being parallel to the existing 
arcade, and the final irregularity was attained by the 
addition of a western tower early in the fifteenth 
century, which appears to have been set out after the 
same fashion as the chancel—the west wall of the 
nave and aisles being rebuilt to square with the new 
tower, without reference to the direction of the nave 
arcades. 

Later in the fifteenth century the south aisle was 
lengthened eastward, and a south porch was added ; 
the latter was destroyed about 1823, and its outer 
archway now serves as a north doorway to the nave. 
By the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
church had fallen into a very bad state. In the 
repairs then undertaken between 1823 and 1830 
the east wall of the chancel was taken down and the 
chancel shortened and re-roofed, and at the same 
time the nave received a new roof, and the south aisle 
was taken down and rebuilt with the old materials. 

The chancel has a modern east wall 
with a three-light window copied from 
the east window of Wilbraham Church 
in Cambridgeshire. ‘There are two- 
light windows of fifteenth-century style 
on either side of the chancel, whose 
tracery appears to be modern, and in the 
south wall is another similar window 
blocked, with a small fourteenth-cen- 
tury priest’s door, also blocked, close to 
it on the east. A piscina formerly in 
the chancel is now set at the north- 
west angle of the nave in the tower 
wall, but has entirely lost its ancient 
appearance in the process of ‘restora- 
tion.” The chancel arch is plain and 
pointed without any moulded detail, 
and is probably part of the nineteenth- 
century repairs. 

The nave arcades are of four bays ; 
that on the north having circular columns with 
moulded capitals, and pointed arches of two hollow- 
chamfered orders, the labels over the arches being ap- 
parently of modern detail ; the bases of the arcade are 
worked in cement. The south arcade has octagonal 
pillars with moulded capitals and arches of two orders 
with wave moulds; the labels here again being 
modernized. ‘The clearstory is of four square-headed 
windows a side, each of two cinquefoiled lights, and 
belongs to the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
The nave roof, as already noted, is modern, but on 
the underside of the tie-beams are set fifteenth-century 
wooden figures of angels brought here from Biggles- 
wade Church. ‘The date of the roof is on one of the 
tie-beams. 

The windows in the north aisle are of fifteenth- 
century style with tracery which appears to be 
modern. The three north windows are each of 
three lights, while the east window is of two lights 
and contains some extremely interesting fourteenth- 
century glass from a ‘church in Yorkshire,’ represent- 
ing St. Edward, St. Oswald, St. Dunstan, and St. 
. . . bald, the canopies in the heads of the lights 
being of the fifteenth century, and in the tracery 
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above other fragments of old glass have been set. This 
is the only old glass in the church, but there is a 
great deal of modern heraldic glass. 

The north doorway has a pointed arch under a 
square head with traceried spandrels, and four-leaf 
flowers in the arch and jambs, and is somewhat 
awkwardly set in the wall, not having been in its 
original position intended to take a wooden door. 

The east window of the south aisle, which is 
blocked on the inside, is a good fifteenth-century 
window of three lights with tracery, the three 
south windows of the aisle being of fourteenth-century 
date with trefoiled main lights and quatrefoils over. 
The south doorway, now blocked by the monu- 
ment of Sir Patrick Hume, is also of the fourteenth- 
century with a moulded arch of two orders and 
a label. 

The tower is of three stages, 66 ft. high, with an 
embattled parapet and modern angle pinnacles copied 
from Denton Church, Lincolnshire. The belfry 
windows are in pairs, with tall two-light trefoiled 
openings and ogee heads. In the second stage are 
plain square-headed lights on north, south, and west, 
and in the ground stage a large three-light west 
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window with a western doorway below it, both 
having labels with crocketed finials at the apex. At 
the north-east angle is a stone stair entered from the 
west end of the north aisle. It stops at the level of 
the belfry floor, and a second stair in the south-east 
angle runs up to the battlements. 

The fittings of the church are unusually elaborate. 
In the two eastern bays of the nave and the western 
half of the chancel are a set of finely-carved stalls. 
from the abbey of Alne, near Charleroi, dated 1689. 
Of these eight are in the chancel and twenty-four are 
in the nave, the western stalls being returned. The 
walls of the chancel are panelled with very elaborate 
carved woodwork with sixteen medallions in high 
relief representing saints and doctors of the church, 
each being surrounded by wreaths of foliage and 
fruit. Between each compartment are angels holding 
instruments of the Passion, and the backs of the stalls 
are inlaid with patterns in black wood. 

The altar rails, from Mechlin in Flanders, are about 
two feet high, and have four compartments carved in 
high relief with types of the Eucharist: (1) The 
Israelites obtaining water from the rock; (2) The 
Gathering of the Manna ; (3) Harvest; (4) Vintage. 
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The altar table is in carved oak of Renaissance style 
bought in London. 

The altar cloth and cushions were made from the 
garter robe of one of the dukes of Richmond, and 
the foot-cloth is part of the carpet formerly in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

The pulpit, which stands at the west end of the 
nave, came from St. Andrew’s Church, Antwerp, and 
is an exceedingly fine specimen, dated 1559. It is 
hexagonal, each side inclosing a carved panel, on four 
of which are figures of the Evangelists. 

Under the organ loft, which is in the west tower, 
are large oak folding doors from Louvain; and the 
rail of the loft itself belongs to the same series as that 
now in the chancel brought from Mechlin. 

The pulpit cushion is made from part of the pall 
of George III. 

The pews in the nave are mostly of modern deal, 
but there are a few mediaeval oak benches. At the 
east end of the north aisle is the Cockayne pew, 
screened off by woodwork from the church of St. 
Bavon, Ghent. 

The font is octagonal, and was originally quite 
plain, but has been carved with quatrefoils in modern 
times. It dates from the fifteenth century. It 
formerly contained a dish of Italian majolica, which 
was used at christenings. 

The oldest monument in the church is an incised 
slab at the west end of the church. It is of early 
fourteenth-century date, with a floreate cross and 
indents for two shields above it. ‘The marginal 
inscription runs— 


DAME — DE BRIEN GIST ICI DIEU DE SALME EIT MERCI 
AMEN. 


In the nave are three slabs with brasses, all to 
members of the Cockayne family, the western- 
most dated 1527, and showing the figure of William 
‘Cokyn’ with his two wives and ten children. The 
next, which is of the fifteenth century, shows a knight 
and his lady with three sons and two daughters. 
This is probably the gravestone of John Cockayne, 
1492, but the figure of the man is of earlier date, c. 
1430. To the east of it is the brass of Edward 
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Cockayne and his wife Elizabeth, 1525, with eleven 
sons and four daughters. On this are the arms of 
Cockayne impaling a cheveron between three fetter- 
locks. 

In the south aisle is the large alabaster monument 
of Sir Patrick Hume, 1627, blocking the south door- 
way. 

There was formerly in the church the monument 
of Sir John Cockayne, formerly Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, who died in 1427, but it has been 
entirely removed. 

There are two bells by Thomas Mears, 1828. 

The plate comprises a cup with cover paten, flagon 
and standing paten of 1773, given by Francis 
Cockayne Cust. 

The registers begin in 1701. 

There is no mention of this church 
ADVOWSON in the Survey, but it first appears as 
one of the fourteen churches which 
formed part of the original endowment of Newnham 
Priory, founded by Simon Beauchamp in 1166.” 
The grant was confirmed by Adam de Port in 1197,” 
and again by William de Port about 1277.% In 
1327 the prior and convent received licence to 
impropriate this church whose advowson they held in 
pure and perpetual alms of the barony of Bedford.” 
At the Dissolution the rectory of Hatley Port, which . 
was worth £4 45.,"' became crown property, and 
in 1564 was granted to Thomas Reeve.“ Between 
this date and 1595 it was transferred to John 
Cockayne,’ who was the lord of Cockayne Hatley 
manor, and since then the living, which is a 
rectory, has remained in the gift of the lords of 
that manor.“ 
Lady Hume, widow of Sir Patrick 
CHARITIES Hume, who died in 1627, as appeared 
from an old terrier, charged certain 
lands in the parish with an annual payment of £3 
for the uses following, namely—zos. to the rector 
for two sermons annually, at Lady Day and Michael- 
mas ; 20s, yearly to the poor ; and 20s. yearly to the 
repairs of the church. ‘These payments are made by 
F. G. Lomax, esq., of Cockayne Hatley Hall, and 
duly applied. 


DUNTON WITH MILLO 


Daintone (xi cent.) ; Dontone (xiv cent.) ; Doun- 
ton, Donton (xv cent.) ; Melnho, Milneho (xi—xviii 
cent.). 

The parish of Dunton covers 2,649% acres, and is 
bounded on the south-east by Cambridgeshire and 
Hertfordshire, from which it is separated by the River 
Rhee. The slope of the land is to the north-east ; 
the highest point attained is 183 ft., the lowest 104 ft. 
above the ordnance datum. Of the acreage, 1,8544 is 
arable land, 263} permanent grass, and 2 woods and 
plantations.'. The soil is greensand and strong clay, 
the subsoil clay. No railway line passes through the 
parish, the nearest station being Biggleswade, 3 
miles off on the Great Northern Railway. The 


87 V.C.H. Beds. i, 
Mon. vi, 373. 

88 Feet of F. Beds. 9 Ric. I, m.23 
Harl. MSS. 3656, fol. 217. 

89 Ibid. The value of the church in 


380; Dugdale, 


1291 was £10, of which £2 13s. 4d. was 
the pension of the prior of Newnham ; 
Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 354. 

40 Ing. a.q.d. file 172, No. 6. 

4 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 187. 


parish, which includes Dunton village and Millo and 
Newton hamlets, is traversed by two main roads, one 
in the west of the parish, running from north to 
south, the second crossing the other, running from 
east to west through the centre of the parish. 

The village and hamlets are in the western and 
central districts, the remainder is devoted to agri- 
culture. The road from Edworth, which enters 
Dunton from the south, is marked at first by a sharp 
rise in the ground, which shortly after begins to 
slope gradually downward, and continues to do so 
until it reaches the parish boundary. Some distance 
off the road on the east lies Millowbury Farm, and 
a little further on the entrance to the hamlet of 


42 Pat. 6 Eliz. pt. 3, m. 10. 

48 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Trin. 37 Eliz. 

“Cf. History of Cockayne Hatley 
manor above ; Inst. Bks. (P.R.O.) 

1 Statistics from the Bd. of Agric. 1905. 
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Millo is marked by the old Gravel Pits, beyond 
which lies Millowbury. At Millow Hall Farm, still 
on the same side of the road, a branch road leads 
down to Dunton Lodge in the south-east of the 
parish. ‘The road, leaving Millo behind on the west, 
passes the point of intersection with that leading to 
Dunton, and approaches the hamlet of Newton, 
whence a footpath leads northward to Newton Bury. 
The road from Eyworth on the north-east leads down 
into the small village of Dunton, which is near the 
centre of the parish. The church, standing a little 
back, is in the middle of the village, and the rectory 
lies on the opposite side on the outskirts of the village, 
where the road—hitherto running south—takes a 
turn due west. A footpath approaches Middlesex 
Farm, and shortly after the 
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two, who only survived his father a few months, and 
the manor passed to Katherine sister of Thomas 
Grymstede.'* Katherine was married twice, first to 
Ralph de Boklond, who died in 1332," and secondly 
to John Avenel. She died in 1334, leaving a daugh- 
ter Mary by her second husband,” and the latter was 
holding the manor for her in 1346.° Mary married 
Warin de Bassingbourne, and was holding the manor 
in 1367.7 

Between this date and 1403 the manor passed to 
Ivo de Harleston, who held it at his death in that 
year, though the method of the transference has not 
been discovered. He left a son John, who was an 
infant.!® 

Another gap here occurs in the descent of this 


road crosses that running north, 
and passes to the western boun- 
dary of the parish. This parish 
was inclosed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1797.’ 
At the time of 
MANORS the Domesday Sur- 
vey, Richard Pun- 
giant held in Dunton 8 hides 
and 1 virgate of the king in 
chief. ‘This manor, part of 
which became later known as 
DUNTON CHAMBERLAIN 
or NEWTONBURY, had for- 
merly belonged to Archbishop 
Stigand.3 In 1200 the king 
granted the overlordship of this 
manor to William Brewer,* 
but after his death in 1227,5 
it reverted to the crown, of 
whom it was henceforth held 
by the service of one-tenth of a 
knight’s fee.® 
No trace of the descent of this 
manor can be found during the 
next hundred years, but the 
Chamberlains, from whom the manor derived its 
distinctive name, appear to have acquired it some 
time in the twelfth century, for in 1210 William 
Brewer acquired the wardship of Geoffrey Cham- 
berlain, who held 2 carucates of land in Dunton,’ 
and whose father Robert had already preceded him 
in Dunton.2 In 1284 Hugh, probably a grand- 
son of the above Robert, held the manor,’ and 
was succeeded by Robert Chamberlain,” who in 1307 
alienated the manor, under licence from the crown, 
to Richard de Grymstede, retaining only a life interest 
for himself" Richard was probably followed by 
‘Thomas de Grymstede, who at his death in 1328 
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manor, which next appears in the possession of John 
Manyngham, who in 1474 was attainted and his 
lands granted by Edward IV to his wife’s kinsman 
Anthony Grey.” The attainder was, however, almost 
immediately reversed and the manor restored ; and 
two years later the manor was alienated by fine to 
Thomas Rotherham, archbishop of Canterbury,” who 
granted it for a term of years to the prior of Hun- 
tingdon, with reversion in fee to Thomas son of John 
Rotherham, the archbishop’s brother.” Thomas 
Rotherham at his death left a son Thomas, who in 
1535 alienated the manor to John Gostwick,” on the 
death of whose son William in 1546 the manor 


was seised of the manor.” 


2 Acts Priv. and Local, 38 Geo. ITI, 
cap. 47. 

8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2520. 

4 Cal. of Pat. 1225-32, p. 3083 Testa 
de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2435; Rot, Lit. 
Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii, 279. 

5 Dugdale, Baronage, i, 701. 

6 Feud, Aids, i, 3, 19, 233 Abbrev. 
Plac. (Rec. Com.), 250; Cal. of Pat. 
1307-13, 1563 Cal. of Close, 1330-3, 
478; Chan. Ing. p.m. 2 Edw. III, 
Nos. 36, 583 6 Edw. III, No. 26; 7 
Edw. III, No. 153; 5 Hen. V, No. 33. 

7 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2435. 


He left a son John, aged 


The Testa says that Geoffrey held of 
William Brewer by serjeanty. Rot, Lit. 
Claus. (Rec. Com.), ii, 279. 

8 Ibid; Harl. Chart. 83 A. 49. 

9 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

10 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 250. 

11 Cal, of Pat. 1307-13, p» 1563 Feud. 
Aids, i, 19. 

12 Chan. Inq. pm. 2 Edw. III, No. 
36. 
18 Ibid. No. 58. 

14 Jbid. 6 Edw. III, No. 26. 
15 Ibid. 7 Edw. III, No. 15. 
16 Feud, Aids, i, 23. 
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passed to his uncle William Gostwick.™ 


His son 


17 Feet of F. Beds. 41 Edw. III ; Hoare, 
Wilts. v, pt. i, 80. 

18 Chan, Ing. p.m. § Hen. IV, No. 33. 
The manor was worth £10 at this time. 

19 Cal. of Pat. 1401-5, p. 367. 

20 Ibid. 1467-71, p. 485. 

21 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 16 Edw. IV, 
file 76, No. 108. 

22 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xvii, No. 
92. 

23 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 27 Hen. 
VIII. 

24 Chan, Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxiii, 
No. 13. 
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John died in 1581 holding this manor,” and left a 
son William, who in 1587 transferred the manor by 
fine to John Burgoyne.” 

In 1593, on the marriage of a kinsman, Bartholo- 
mew Chishull, John Burgoyne settled ‘the manor or 


Vert 


three running harts or. 


RoTHERHAM. Gostwick. Argent 


a bend gules cotised sable 
between six Cornish 
choughs. 


farm’ of Chamberlains Bury on the former, who, 
dying in 1619, was succeeded by a son John Chishull, 
and he transferred the manor to Nicholas Franklin in 
1638.” The Franklins appear to have retained this 
manor for some time ; John Franklin was in posses- 
sion in 1759," but between that date and 1797 it 
had become the property of Earl Spencer, to whom 
Dunton Goyes (q.v.) at this time belonged, and the 
manors have since followed the same descent.” 

An estate which the family of Goyes held in the 
early thirteenth century became known two centuries 
later as DUNTON GOYES manor, though it does 
not appear ever to have attained the status of a 
manor. 

The family of Goyes was certainly holding land in 
Dunton from the early part of the thirteenth century 
onwards. In 1227 Andrew le 
Goyes alienated land in Dun- 
ton to John le Goyes,® and in 
the charters of the Chamber- 
lains to Holwell Priory the 
names of members of this 
family recur as witnesses. In 
1385 Thomas de Senhous, as 
heir of Thomas le Goyes, 
granted to John de Fourneys 
his lands in Dunton. This 
estate next appears in 1474, 
when, together with the manor 
of Dunton Chamberlain, it 
was the property of Sir John 
Manyngham,® and until they 
were alienated to John Burgoyne in 1587 the descent 
of these two properties is the same.“ John Burgoyne 
held Dunton Goyes for a few years only, and in 1598 
alienated it, together with the advowson of Dunton 


Srencer, Earl Spencer. 
Argent quartered with 
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25 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cxciv, No. 9. 

26 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Mich. 29-30 Eliz. 

27 Ibid. Mich. 14 Chas. 1; Recov. R. 
Mich. 14 Chas. I. 

28 Recoy. R. Hil. 32 Geo. II, rot. 6. 


85 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 41 Eliz. 

86 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccci, No. 8. 
87 Ibid. ; Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 4 Chas. I. 
88 Recov.R. Mich. 14 Chas. II, rot. 119. 
89 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 7 Geo. IT ; 
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church, to Robert Spencer*’ He was created baron 
Wormleighton in 1603, and died in 1627,°* when 
his son William succeeded to the manor.” In 1662 
Robert Spencer, grandson of William and second 
earl of Sunderland, held Dunton Goyes.* His son 
Charles, who died in 1722, left the property to a 
younger son John, who was created Earl Spencer in 
1765, and it remained in the direct line in this 
family * until 1812. It appears later as the property 
of Earl Brownlow, who held it in 1869, and since 
1877 has belonged to the Rev. John Richardson. 

The manor of MILLO formed part of the original 
endowment of Waltham Abbey, founded by Harold 
son of Earl Godwin, and is mentioned in the con- 
firmation charter of Edward the Confessor. It was 
seized by William the Conqueror together with other 
lands of the abbey, and granted by him to the bishop 
of Durham, who held this manor at the time of the 
Domesday Survey.’ It is not clear whether it had 
come into the Conqueror’s hands by exchange or 
violence, but it was subse- 
quently recovered by Waltham 
Abbey,” and is mentioned as 
part of the endowment ® in 
the charter of confirmation of 
Henry II. The abbot claimed 
view of frankpledge and free 
warren in Millo manor in 
1311, and it continued in 
his possession down to the Re- 
formation. In 1541 the king 
sold the manor for £305 10s. 
to John Burgoyne,“ who on 
his death in the following year 
left it to his son Thomas,® 
who died in 1550 leaving a son John to inherit.‘ 
He alienated Millo in 1599 to Robert Spencer,‘ 
together with the manor of Dunton Goyes (q.v.), and 
the history of the two manors henceforth coincides. 

Walter Giffard possessed 5 hides at the time of 
the Survey, which constituted a second MILLO 
MANOR.“ This manor reappears later as the 
knight’s fee which Walter Marshal earl of Pembroke 
held in Millo. On the death of Walter without 
male heirs this fee passed to his sister Maud, and 
through her, as in the case of a moiety of the Edworth 
overlordship (q.v.) to the earls of Norfolk.» 

Ralph de Langetot held this manor of Walter 
Giffard at the Survey, but no further trace of tenants 
has been found until the fifteenth century, when the 
family of Enderby are found holding. In 1474 
Maud Bothe, widow of John Enderby, died seised of 
a messuage and land in Millo held of this overlord- 
ship.” The inquisition held at the death of her 
grandson John Enderby in 1509 states that he died 
seised of the manor of Millo held in a similar way.® 


WartHaMm ABBEY. 
Argent a cross engrailed 
sable and thereon five 
crosslets fitchy or. 


46 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), Lxiii, No. 20. 
47 Ibid. Ixxxiv, No, 2. 

48 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 41 Eliz. 

49 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2324. 

50 Chan. Ing. p.m. 40 Edw. III, No. 


29 Acts Priv. and Local, 37 Geo, III, 
cap. 233 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 78. 

80 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 12 Hen. III; 
Cal. of Pat. 1225-32, p. 156. 

81 Harl, Chart. 83 A. 49, 50. 

82 Close, g Ric. II, pt. 1, m. 13. 

88 Cal. of Pat. 1467-71, p. 485. It is 
here for the first time called a manor. 

84 Cf. Hist. of Dunton Chamberlain, ut 
supra. 


Recov. R. Mich. 20 Geo. III ; Acts Priv. 
and Local, 37 Geo. III ; V.C.H. Northants 
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40 Dugdale, Mon. vi, 56. 

41 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2274. 

49 Ibid. 312. 

13 Dugdale, Mon. vi, 63 ; Cart. Antiq. 
M. 15. 

44 Plac, de Quo Warr.(Rec. Com.), 8, 15. 

45 Pat. 32 Hen. VIII, pt. 1. 
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51 Chan. Ing. p.m. 46 Edw. III, No. 38 ; 
1 Hen. IV, No. 72; 1 Edw. IV, No. 46 ; 
13 Edw. IV, No. 463 (Ser. 2), xxv, No. 
154; Cal. of Close, 1339-41, p. 36 3 Plac. 
de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 12. 

52 Chan. Ing. p.m. 13 Edw. IV, No. 46. 
The land was held of John duke of Nor- 
folk for fealty and rofd, rent. 

58 Ibid. (Ser. 2), xxv, No. 154, 
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Francis Pygott, who married his daughter Eleanor 
Enderby, transferred the manor in 1 544 to John 
Poley, who held it till his death in 1 559, when he 
left a son Francis as heir. One further mention of 
this manor has been found in 1591, when Michael 
Fynderne and Alice his wife alienated it by fine to 
oe Smith,® after which all further trace of it is 
ost. 

The priory of Holywell (co. Midd.) owned DUN- 
TON MANOR, the fifth in this parish,which originated 
1n various grants of land there to the priory, of which 
the earliest was that of Roger de Brahi in 1181.7 
Geoffrey Chamberlain and William his brother both 
gave half a virgate of land to the priory in the early 
thirteenth century, and these grants were confirmed 
in 1235.” In the fourteenth century the prioress 
successfully claimed view of frankpledge twice yearly 
in Dunton,” and at the Dissolution the manor, which 
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vestry. The nave, 50 ft. by 21 ft., has a north aisle 
of fifteenth-century date, 1oft. gin. wide, and a 
south aisle c. 1330, 14 ft. wide, with a contemporary 
south porch to which an upper story has been added 
in the fifteenth century. ‘The west tower has been 
entirely rebuilt in modern times except for its four- 
teenth-century eastern arch. The roofs are of low pitch, 
with plain parapets, only that of the clearstory being 
embattled, and the walls are of rubble masonry of 
flints and freestone, with wrought stone dressings, 
much renewed in places. In the chancel the window 
tracery in both windows on the north side, and in 
one on the south, is entirely new, with leaf tracery of 
fourteenth-century design, each window being of 
two lights. In the east window the tracery is old, 
the mullions alone being modern; it is a very fine 
example of mid-fourteenth-century work, of five tre- 
foiled lights with net tracery over, and vertical lines 
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was valued at £13 65. 8¢.," lapsed to the crown, and 
was granted in 1579 to Edward Downing and John 
Walker, but no further trace of it has been found.” 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Ralph de 
Langetot also held 1 hide of Walter Giffard in Dun- 
ton,® and this probably became absorbed in his larger 
manor of Millo in the same parish. 

In the confirmation charter to the monastery of 
Warden by Richard I mention is made of a grange 
in Dunton.™ At the Dissolution it was valued at 

os., and in 1540 was granted to John Gostwick,® 

who held the manor of Dunton Chamberlain, in 
which it is henceforth included. 

The church of OUR LADY isa fine 

CHURCH building of fourteenth and fifteenth-cen- 

tury date, with no remains of earlier work. 

Its chancel, measuring 37 ft. by 18 ft., belongs to the 

middle of the fourteenth century, and has a marked de- 

viation to the south ; at its north-east angle is a modern 


54 Com. Pleas D. Enr. Mich. 36 Hen. 
VIII. ms 
38 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser 2), cxxii, 


No. 5. d ' 
56 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 34 Eliz. 


57 Harl. Chart. 83 A. 47. 

58 Ibid. A. 49, B. 10, 39, 40. 

59 Cal. of Chart. R. i, 201. 

60 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 34+ 
61 Valor Eccl, (Rec. Com.), i, 394. 


in the upper part of the head which show the im- 
pending transition to the straight-lined openings of 
the succeeding style. The chancel has a south door- 
way in modern masonry, and to the west of it a 
square-headed low side window of two trefoiled lights 
in early fifteenth-century style, and of later date 
than the chancel. There are three sedilia, with 
cinquefoiled heads, and a piscina, also cinquefoiled, 
which are part of the original work, and plain but 
good specimens of their date. 

The chancel arch has responds of three engaged 
round shafts with small rolls between the shafts, an 
arch of two wave-moulded orders, and moulded 
capitals and bases ; the details are very like those of 
the south arcade of the nave, and must be of much 
the same date, ¢. 1330. 

The nave is of four bays with a north arcade of 
early fifteenth-century date, with columns of four . 
engaged half-octagonal shafts having small rolls in the 


62 Pat. 21 Eliz. pt. 6. 

68 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2315, 

64 Dugdale, Mon. v, 372. 

85 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 93. 
66 Pat. 31 Hen, VII, pt. 1, m. 16. 
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angles, capitals with plain bells and moulded abaci, 
and arches of two moulded orders with a hollow be- 
tween. The north aisle appears to be of the same 
date, and has three three-light windows on the north 
and one at the east, all much repaired or renewed, 
with tracery of fifteenth-century style. The north 
doorway is also in modern stonework, and in the wall 
above it are traces of a tall two-centred arch which 
may be that of a destroyed window. ‘The south 
aisle has evidently had an important altar, probably 
the Lady altar, at the east end. The east window 
is of four cinquefoiled lights with beautiful flowing 
tracery in the head, cusped and feathered, and re- 
taining a little old glass. ‘To the north of it isa 
fourteenth-century image-bracket in the shape of a 
beardless human head, carrying a modern chamfered 
abacus, and across the south-east angle of the aisle is a 
large moulded and carved bracket, also of the four- 
teenth century. Close to it is a contemporary piscina 
recess, cinquefoiled. There are two windows on the 
south, the easternmost square-headed, of three tre- 
foiled lights, a fifteenth-century insertion, and the 
other a good fourteenth-century example of three 
trefoiled lights with net tracery. The west window, 
also of three lights, is a fifteenth-century insertion 
with a four-centred head. The south doorway, 
of two continuous wave-moulded orders, is coeval 
with the aisle, together with the lower part of the 
south porch, which formerly had a steep pitched roof, 
as the marks over the doorway show. It has small 
modern windows on the east and west sides, and an 
outer archway of two orders with shafts to the inner 
order. Over it is a fifteenth-century parvise, lighted 
by a two-light window on the south, and reached by a 
stone stair at the north-west, the entrance to which 
is in the aisle just west of the south doorway. 

The nave has a clearstory with four two-light win- 
dows a side, of fifteenth-century date, the north range 
looking older than the other. Each window has 
cinquefoiled lights and a four-centred head, but the 
sections are different on the two sides ; the southern 
range may date from the end of the century. 

The tower, except for the eastern arch, of which 
mention has already been made, is modern, with an 
embattled parapet and tall transomed belfry windows of 
fourteenth-century style ; at the north-east angle 1s a 
projecting staircase. 

The roofs of the church are all modern, and there 
are no old wooden fittings. The font, at the 
west end of the north aisle, is octagonal, with two 
cinquefoiled panels on each face ; it is probably of the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 

In the east window of the south aisle are a few 
quarries of ancient glass. ‘There are five bells in the 
tower ; until 1887 there were only two, the treble by 
Mears, 1839, and the second by William Haulsey, 
1622. 

The plate consists of a communion cup and cover 
paten of 1569, with a narrow engraved band of 
ornament on the bowl, and leaf pattern on the foot, 
and a pewter almsdish. 

The registers begin in 1553, the first book con- 
taining all entries to 1670, and the second those 
from 1701 to 1773. ‘The third book contains the 


67 Dugdale, Mon. iv, 393. 70 Feet of F. Beds. 
68 Cal. of Chart. R. i, 201. 
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marriages 1755-87, and the fourth baptisms and 
burials 1774-1812. In the fifth are the marriages 
from 1795 to J811. 
The first mention that has been 
ADVOWSON found of the church of St. Mary, 
Dunton, is in 1189, when Richard I 
confirmed its possession to the priory of Holywell ; 7 
a subsequent confirmation was obtained from Henry III 
in 1235. ‘The advowson, which came to the crown 
at the Dissolution, was granted to John Burgoyne in 
1582, and by him alienated to Robert Spencer in 
1599.” It has followed the same history as that of 
Dunton Goyes manor (q.v.) till Earl Brownlow 
alienated his estates in Dunton to Mr. Richardson. 
He retained the advowson till 1892,” between which 
date and 1898 it was transferred to Mrs. Sandall, 
and is at present the property of Mrs. J. W. Adams.”? 

The rectory of Dunton belonged like the advowson 
to Holywell Priory till the Dissolution. It was at 
first the subject of temporary grants, in 1586 it was 
granted to Richard Pickman at a rent of {11 6s. 8¢.,” 
and in 1607 to Roger Rogers,” and by 1628 it had 
come into the possession of Robert Lord Spencer, 
who owned the manor of Dunton Goyes.” There 
is a Baptist Chapel in Dunton. 

The Rev. Robert Bamford, vicar, 
CHARITIES who died on 24 August, 1720, by 
his will charged his property then 
known as the Black Bull Inn, in St. Paul’s parish, 
Bedford, with an annuity of Sos. to be distributed 
weekly in bread in the church every Lord’s Day from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day to the poor of the parish 
not receiving benefit from the collection. The 
rent-charge is duly paid to the vicar and church- 
wardens by Mr. E. P. Rose from 50, High Street, 
Bedford, being the property charged, which has 
been converted into a dwelling-house and draper’s 
shop. The distribution in bread is made among 
ninety recipients. 

The charity of —— Banks, date unknown, formerly 
consisted of an annual charge of {1 out of a farm 
known as the Mills, part of an estate in this parish 
belonging to Earl Spencer. The charge was re- 
deemed in 1859 by the transfer to the official trustees 
of £33 6s. 8d. consols. 

Poors Land—This parish was formerly possessed of 
about two acres in Dunton Fen. In 1869 the land 
was sold and proceeds invested in £182 105. 7d. 
consols with the official trustees. The dividends on 
the two sums of stock, amounting to about {5 8.., are 
applied in gifts of money to poor widows, old men 
and women, and poor householders, about seventy in 
number. 

In 1877 the Rev. John Taddy, vicar, by his will be- 
queathed £100, income to be applied by the vicar 
for the time being in the distribution of money to 
poor widows. The legacy is represented by 
£01 18s. 2d. consols with the official trustees, 

In 1883 Edward Glynn Taddy by his will left 
£100, income to be distributed among the poor by the 
vicar and churchwardens, represented by £97 135. 7d. 
consols, also with the official trustees, the dividends 
being applied in gifts of 1s. each to twenty poor in- 
habitants. 


Trin. 41 Eliz. 78 Pat. R. 29 Eliz. pt. 5. 
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The parish of Edworth, with an acreage of 
1,122°343, is triangular in shape, having its apex 
towards the south. The Roman way forms its western 
boundary, the eastern and part of the northern 
boundary lying on the Hertfordshire borders. The 
soil is principally clay, the subsoil strong clay. Of the 
acreage 898 acres is arable land, 149 permanent grass, 
and 12 woods and plantations! The altitude varies, 
but the ground is inclined to slope towards the 
centre ; the greatest height attained is 191 ft. in the 
west, the lowest 143 ft. in the south. The village 
is situated in a hollow towards the centre of the 
parish, about half a mile east of the line of the Roman 
road. The branch road leading to it forks at a short 
distance from its start, one branch running north to 
Dunton, the other east to Hinxworth. The former 
merely skirts the village, and ascends to the northern 
boundaries of the parish ; the latter passes through the 
centre of Edworth itself. On the east of this road 
lies the rectory, in the grounds of which a Roman 
pavement, not at present exposed to view, is known 
to exist, The rectory itself is said to be part of a 
much larger mediaeval building. The parish church 
stands at some distance to the west of the village, not 
far from the Roman road, at the foot of the rising 
ground over which the road passes. A field road leads to 
the church and the Church Farm, which adjoins the 
churchyard to the north, and to the east of the 
church are traces of a moat. Roman remains have 
been found at Edworth.? The nearest station is 
Biggleswade, 44 miles distant on the Great Northern 
Railway main line. - 

The following -place-names have been found in 
Edworth : Pycardes, Pykardeshadlonde, in fifteenth 
and sixteenth-century documents ; Plannsons, ‘T'wen- 
tyete, and Woodhill in the sixteenth;* Marefurlong and 
Stonywey in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.‘ 

At the date of the Domesday Survey 
Edworth contained two manors. Of 
these, the principal EDWORTH 
MANOR, formerly belonging to Alestan of Bos- 
combe, was held in 1086 by two knights under 
William d’Eu; its extent was 7 hides 34 virgates, 
and its value £8.° Asin the case of other manors 
(cf. Arlesey and Sundon), held by William d’Eu at 
the time of the Survey, the overlordship subsequently 
passed by marriage ® to the earls of Pembroke.’ 

Anselm, earl of Pembroke, by whose marriage the 
overlordship had come into the family, died in 1246, 
and his sisters and co-heirs Joan and Maud succeeded 
to the Edworth overlordship. 


MANORS 


1 Statistics from the Bd. of Agric. 


Essex, whose daughter 


Joan’s share passed by the marriage of her daughter 
Joan to William de Valence, created earl of Pem- 
broke in right of his wife in 1247.2 On the death 
of Aymer de Valence in 1323 the overlordship of 
half a knight’s fee in Edworth passed to his niece, 
Elizabeth Comyn, wife of Richard Talbot, and the 
direct ancestress of the earls of Shrewsbury.® 


Marsuat, Earl of Vatence, Earl of 
Pembroke. Party or and Pembroke. Burelly ar- 
vert a lion gules. gent and azure an orle of 

martlets gules, 


The overlordship continued to be exercised by the 
Talbots,” and their ownership of it is last mentioned 
in 1581, when the jurors were unable to discover the 
nature of the service by which it was held, but 
previously it was invariably valued at half a knight’s 
fee." 

Through the marriage of Maud, the other co- 
heir of Anselm, earl of Pembroke, to Hugh Bigod, 
Earl Marshal, the other moiety of the Edworth over- 
lordship passed into the possession of the Earls 
Marshal of England. Thomas Plantagenet son of 
Edward I, and at that time Earl Marshal, was overlord 
in 1321.” 

Twenty-five years later his daughter Margaret, 
claiming to be Countess Marshal, was in possession," 
and through her the overlordship passed to the Mow- 
brays, who became earls of Norfolk.” 

The last reference found to this half of the over- 
lordship is in 1488, when the manor is referred to as 
lately held by John duke of Norfolk,'® who died in 
1475 without male issue. As he had married Eliza- 
beth daughter of John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, 
to whom belonged a share in the overlordship, the 
divided parts probably became reunited. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Bernard 
held Edworth manor of William d’Eu," and this 
family remained in possession until 1252,” when 
Nicholas son of Odo Bernard conveyed the family 
possessions in Edworth to Henry de Cramaviila." 


Maud married 18 Feud, Aids, i, 23. 


(1905). 

2 See above, p. 7. 

8 Add. Chart. 350943 Anct. D. 
{P.R.O.) C. 2039; Court R. portfolio 
153, No. 22. 

4 Anct. D. (P.R.O.) C. 2039, C. 3022, 
C. 814. Gilbert son of Mare held land 
in Edworth in 1232 (Feet of F. Beds. 
16 Hen. III, m. 8). 

5 V.C\H. Beds. i, 2335. 

6 Maud daughter of Ralph de Issoudun, 
earl of Eu, in right of his wife Alice, 
direct descendant of the William d’Eu of 
Domesday (Dugdale’s Baronage, i, 136), 
married Humphrey de Bohun, earl of 


Anselm earl of Pembroke (G.E.C. Com- 
plete Peerage, vi, 203). 

7 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 247. 

8 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

9 Chan. Ing. p.m. 17 Edw. II, No. 75; 
13 Edw. IV, No. 46; Close R. 18 Edw. 
II, m. 11. 

10 Chan. Ing. p.m. 10 Ric. II, No. 42 ; 
20 Ric. II, No. §13 7 Hen. V, No. 68; 8 
Hen. V, No. 127 3 13 Edw. IV, No. 46; 
(Ser. 2), vol. xxv, No. 154; Add. Chart. 
35250. 

11 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. cxciii, 
No. go. 

12 Chan, Ing. p.m. 15 Edw. II, No. 44. 
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14 Chan. Ing. p.m. 11 Hen. VI, No. 43. 

15 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, No. 246. 

16 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2336. 

17 Cf. Etonbury manor, Arlesey, which 
belonged to the same family. Cott. MSS, 
Faust. A, iv, £. 565 3 Testa de Nevill (Rec. ' 
Com.), 247. : 

18 Feet of F. Beds. 46 Hen. III, No. 
14. The extent is here given as one 
messuage and 136 acres, with appurten- 
ances, and whatever Odo son of Roger 
Bernard once held in the same vill, ‘for 
rent of one pair of white gloves and one 
penny at Easter and services to the chief 
lords.’ ’ 
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In 1284 Henry de Cramavilla held half a fee of 
the earls of Pembroke in Edworth,” but he appears to 
have alienated the manor before 1307, in which year 
Nicholas St. Maur transferred the manor to Walter 
de Langton, bishop of Lichfield and Coventry.” The 
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bishop held the manor till his death in 1321, when 
it passed to his nephew, Edmund Peverel, son of his 
sister Alice.” In 1346 the manor was held by John 
son of Edmund Peverel,” from whom it passed to his 
sister Margaret, married to William de la Pole.® 

William de la Pole was holding the manor in 
1362,% and from him it appears to have passed to 
John Grivell of Campden in Gloucester, who was 
holding in 1396,” though no record of the trans- 
ference has been found. 

The next mention that has been discovered of this 
manor is a grant, dated 1400, by William Colne, vicar 
of Campden, to various trustees.* This may have 
been preparatory to its transference to John Bullok 
of Eton who, together with Katherine his wife, in 
1416 conveyed Edworth manor to Robert Goldsmith 
and other trustees.” 

Robert Bullok had succeeded John by 1428,° and 
by 1440 the manor had passed to William Furtho 
of Furtho, whose wife Elizabeth was probably a 
daughter of Robert Bullok.” 

Alice daughter of William Furtho married John 
Enderby, and received Edworth as her marriage 


19 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 
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4 Close R, 36 Edw. III, m. 13 and 
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portion.” On her death he married a second wife 
Maude, who survived him, dying in 1474, when the 
manor passed to Richard Enderby, her son by her 
first marriage,*' who in 1488 was succeeded by a son 
John.” 

John Enderby at his death in 1509 left a 
daughter Eleanor as heir,** who married Francis 
Pygott, and whose son Thomas Pygott held the 
manor till his death in 1581.™ 

Thomas Pygott left three sons (Lewis, John, and 
Michael), who between 1586 and 1588 sold their 
interests in the manor to John Spurling, and in 
1614 Anne his widow sold Edworth manor for 
£3,000 to John and Richard Hale, of King’s 
Walden.% Richard Hale was succeeded in 1621 by 
a son William,®” who died in 
1635, having previously settled 
this manor on his second son 
Rowland.* William son of 
Rowland Hale followed his, 
father who died in 1669," and 
his grandson Pain Hale was 
holding Edworth manor in 
1742. He died without 
issue, and his property passed 
to his cousin William Hale, 
who in 1770 held the manor." 
He died in 1793, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son William,‘ 
whose grandson, William Edmund Brand Hale, who 
died in 1896, also held this property, which in recent 
years has passed to Mr. John Inns, who at present 
holds it. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey a second 
manor existed in EDWORTH. It consisted of 24 hides 
of the land of the reeves and almsmen of the king, 
and was held by Branting during the Confessor’s reign, 
and in 1086 by Alwin, a king’s bailiff? 

By the thirteenth century this property had come 
into the possession of the Cantilupes, though the 
exact manner and date of the transference have not 
been ascertained. 


Hare. Asure a che- 
weron or battled on both 
sides. 


81 Chan, Ing. p.m. 13 Edw. IV, No. 


20 Feet of F. Beds. 35 Edw. I, No. 19. 

2 Feud. Aids, i, 19; Chart. R. 35 Edw. I, 
No. 48 ; Chan. Ing. p.m.15 Edw. II, No. 
44 ; Wrottesley, Pedigrees from Plea R. 76. 
In the latter part of the thirteenth century 
there are traces of an intermediary Jord- 
ship held by the Bluets. In 1284 Henry 
de Cramavilla held of William Bluet, who 
held of the earl of Pembroke (Feud. Aids, 
i, 3). Walter Langton held the manor 
in the same way at his death (Chan. 
Ing. p.m. 15 Edw. IH, No. 44; 17 Edw. 
II, No. 75), but no further trace has 
been found of the Bluets’ interest in the 
manor. 22 Feud. Aids, i, 23. 

3 Close R. 23 Edw. III, pt.2, m. 4, 
when William de la Pole settled the 
manor on John de Lisle of Rougemont, 
who released it to him in 1352 (Close 
R. 26 Edw. III, m. 73; Feet of F. Div. 
Cos. 27 Edw. III, No. go), and again 
in 1355 (Close R. 29 Edw. III, m. 16). 
The same year they settled the manor 
on John de Codington and other trustees 
(Feet of F. Beds. 29 Edw. III, No. 2; Harl. 
Chart. 57, D. 1). In 1358 Robert Rigge 
resigned to these trustees on the part of 
his wife Isabella, widow of John Peverel, 
all claim to one third of the manor as 
her dower (Feet of F. Beds, 32 Edw. III, 
m, 2). 


At this date he granted an annuity 
from Edworth manor to Lord Cobham. 

% Chan. Ing. p.m. 20 Ric. II, No. 51. 

26 Add. Chart. 35044. 

7 Feet of F. Beds. 4 Hen. V, m. 5. 
This was probably on the occasion of 
the marriage of Robert Bullok his son, 
to whom the manor was delivered over in 
the same year by these trustees (Add. 
Chart. 35048). According to an inquisi- 
tion into the assignation of the dower of 
Beatrice widow of Lord Talbot (overlord 
of Edworth), John Bullok still held this 
fee in 1423 (Chan. Ing. p.m. 8 Hen. V, 
No. 127). 

%8 Feud, Aids, i, 37; Chan. Inq. p.m. 
11 Hen. VI, No. 43. 

29 Add. Chart. 350633 Feet of F. 
Beds. 20 Hen. VI, No.21. In this fine 
William Furtho quitclaimed to John Lau- 
rence on the part of himself, his wife, 
and heirs of his wife. The extent of 
the manor at this time comprised 12 
messuages, 4 tofts, 12 virgates, 200 acres 
of land, 12 of meadow, 20 acres pasture, 
and 100s. rent. 

80 Add. Chart 35064, 35065 ; Bridges, 
Northants, i, 297. In his will, dated 
1450 and proved in 1457, John Enderby 
desires to be buried next Alice his first 
wife, 
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46. She married, after John Enderby’s 
death, Robert Bothe. 

82 Cal. of Ing. Hen. VII, No. 286. 

83 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxiii, No. 
308. 

54 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 30 Hen. 
VIII; Trin. 8 Eliz; Add. Chart. 
35250; Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cxciii, 
No. go. 

85 Add.Chart 35140, 35142; Com.Pleas. 
Deeds Enrolled, East. 30 Eliz. m. 174, 
25d. John Spurling was to enter into 
the property on the death of Elizabeth 
widow of Thomas Pygott. William 
Becher was the trustee of the Pygotts 
for this sale (Feet of F. Beds, East. 11 
Jas. I). 

86 Feet of F. Beds, East. rx Jas. I. 
Two years later John Hale relinquished 
his share in the manor to Richard (Add. 
Chart. 35134). 

87 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccclxxxvii, 
No. 110. 88 Ibid. ccclxxlvi, No. 148, 

8° Feet of F. Beds, Hil. to Anne; 
Recoy. R. Hil. 10 Anne, rot. 167. 

4° Recov. R. Trin. 16 Geo. II, rot. 
152. 

4. Ibid. Mich. 11 Geo. ITI, rot. 1873 
Burke, Landed Gentry, 

dla Tkid. ; Recov. R. Mich. 34 Geo, III, 
Tot. 23. ACH, Beds. i, 2635. 
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The Testa de Nevill states that Richard son of 
William held one-fifth fee of William Cantilupe,® 
and Milicent his daughter, who married Eudo la 
Zouche of Harringworth, held two hides of land here 
in chief in 1284. Like Henlow Zouches (q.v.) it 
descended through the Zouches of Harringworth,* 
though its identity as a manor 
seems early to have been lost, 
and no independent mention [¥e<% 
of the property has been found yi 
subsequent to 1473,° but the ¥ 
fact that the manor of Henlow 
Zouches is described in 1614 
as in Henlow, Edworth, and 
Hinxworth,” makes it pro- 
bable that this La Zouche 
property had become merged 
in the one manor. 

Walter de Langton, bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, re- 
ceived a charter of free warren 
in his manor of Edworth,‘® which privilege was still 
claimed in the eighteenth century. To the manor 
also belonged view of frankpledge twice yearly, a court 
leet, and a court baron.” 

The church of ST. GEORGE consists 
of a chancel 17 ft. by 14 ft. 6in., nave 
42 ft. by 17 ft., with north aisle 21 ft. 
by 8 ft., and south aisle 19 ft. 6in. by 6 ft. 3in., 
north and south porches, and west tower 9g ft. by 
8 ft. 6 in. 

The plan of the nave is probably that of a thir- 
teenth-century church, or possibly earlier, but there 
are no details in position from which a definite date 
can be deduced. The oldest piece of masonry is a pillar 
piscina at the east end of the north aisle, of the end 
of the twelfth century. 

About 1320 the present aisles were added, taking 
up almost exactly the eastern half of the nave, and 
the chancel was rebuilt about the same time. The 
tower belongs to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in the latter part of the fifteenth north 
and south porches were built at the west ends of the 
aisles. In modern times the chancel has been short- 
ened, and the present east wall built. It contains a 
three-light window of fifteenth-century style, and 
there are north and south windows in the chancel, 
each of three cinquefoiled lights, of late fifteenth-cen- 
tury date. The fourteenth-century south doorway is 
still in position, though now close to the eastern angle 
of the shortened chancel ; it has a moulded label, the 
eastern termination of which is a foliate finial, which 
appears to have belonged to adjoining sedilia, now de- 
stroyed, Asmall trefoiled piscina has been inserted 
between the door and the south-east angle. 

The chancel arch has half-octagonal responds with 
moulded capitals, and a pointed arch of two orders with 
double hollow chamfers and large stops at the spring- 
ing. Part of the screen which formerly stood in this 
arch is now in an outhouse at the rectory. 

The nave arcades are of two bays, and of similar 
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43 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2435. 

44 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

45 Plac. de Quo Warr. (Rec. Com.), 
3, 483 Feud. Aids i, 3, 233 Chan. 
nq. pm. 27 Edw. I, No. 503 § Ric. 
II, No. 623 19 Ric. II, No. 52. 

46 Cal. of Pat. 1467-77, p» 327+ Ja-~ 48. 
quetta duchess of Bedford was appointed 


No. 177. 


guardian to John son of William de la 
Zouche, amongst whose possessions are 
mentioned lands and rents in Edworth. 

47 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Sere 2), cccxliii, 


48 Chart. R. 35 Edw. I, m. 18, No. 


49 Recov. R. Hil. 10 Anne, rot. 167 35 
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design with small differences in detail. Both have 
piers of four engaged rounded shafts with rolls at the 
angles and moulded capitals and bases following the: 
plan of the piers. The arches are of two moulded 
orders with labels, those of the north arcade having a 
wave mould, while those of the south arcade havea 
plain chamfer on the under side. 

The north aisle has a contemporary east window 
of two trefoiled lights with stone image brackets on 
either side carved with human heads, and the north 
window is of three cinquefoiled lights in a four-centred 
head of fifteenth-century date. In the north wall 
near the east end is an arched recess, its sill being 
about 3 ft. from the floor, and in the south wall is 
inserted the late twelfth-century pillar piscina already 
noted, which has a square stem with foliate capital 
and incised ornament on the abacus. 

The south aisle has an east window of two trefoiled 
lights with leaf tracery c.1330, and at the south-east 
a small trefoiled light of original date, with a large 
fifteenth-century window to the west of it. At the 
south-east is a small piscina with a trefoiled ogee 
head. 

Both doorways of the nave are of plain fourteenth- 
century work with continuous mouldings, the south 
doorway being more carefully treated than the other. 
On its eastern jamb is an incised sun-dial, showing that 
before the fifteenth century there was no porch in 
this position. 

The porches are very similar to each other, with 
moulded outer arches under square heads with 
traceried spandrels. Both have had two-light windows 
on the west, that in the north porch being now 
built up. In the north porch west of the inner door- 
way is a recess with a holy-water stone. 

The clearstory has three windows a side, each of 
two cinquefoiled lights under a square head, much of 
the stonework being modern. 

The evidence of the raising of the wall when the 
clearstory was added can be seen on the external 
western angles of the nave, the upper parts of which, 
having been originally treated as buttresses to the 
tower, are not bonded to the nave walls. 

At the north-east corner of the nave is a fifteenth- 
century rood-stair, and at the south-east is the lower 
part of a panelled stone pedestal, also of fifteenth-cen- 
tury date, the masonry in the respond of the chancel 
arch and south arcade showing that there has been 
here some structure, either a large niche, or perhap 
a stone pulpit. ; 

The tower has two-light belfry windows with 
cinquefoiled lights, and on the ground stage a single 
trefoiled west window. The tower arch has half- 
octagonal responds with moulded capitals and bases, 
and an arch of two chamfered orders. 

At the west end of the nave is an octagonal fifteenth- 
century font, the sides of the bowl having cusped 
panelled sides, all varying ; the stem bears four shields, 
one with emblems of the passion, and another with a 
cross ; the other two are plain. 

In the north aisle is part of a very interesting 


Mich. rr Geo. III, rot. 1873 Mich. 34 
Geo. III, rot. 23. 

50 Ibid. ; Court R. ptfo. 153, No. 8. 

51 In spite of recent repairs the sloping 
nature of the site has tried the structure 
severely, and the whole building bears 
evidences of eastward settlements which 
need immediate attention. 
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fourteenth-century wall painting near the south-east 
angle representing two figures standing with their 
faces eastward ; the first being that of a king with 
crown and sceptre, while the second wears mail, and 
has a long surcoat loosely gathered in at the waist. 
‘Till recently a good deal more painting of the same 
style existed here, but it has been plastered over. 

In the south window of the chancel are some frag- 
ments of ancient glass, the most interesting piece 
being a fourteenth-century figure of St. Edmund. 
The rest is chiefly of fifteenth-century date, and in 
the second clearstory window on the south side is an 
exceptionally good panel of fifteenth-century glass, 
with a figure of a saint, and beneath it the inscription 
‘Sanctus Jacobos.’ Here, as in the other window, the 
glass is made up of various fragments which do not 
belong to one another, but in the borders the mono- 
gram SI occurs several times, and may refer to St. 
James. 

In the chancel are fifteenth-century seats, with 
traceried fronts and ends, and well-carved poppyheads 
and finials in the shape of animals. 

The roofs are modern, and there are no other old 
wood fittings in the church. 

There are three bells, the treble undated, but 
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probably by Willizm Haulsey, ‘ Hee that will be meri 
let him be meri in the Lorde’ ; the second by New- 
come of Bedford, 1615 ; and the third by William 
Kebyll, a London founder of c.1480, inscribed, 
‘Sancta Maria ora pro nobis.’ 

The plate consists of a silver communion cup and 
paten of 1772, and a second cup which is plated. 

The first book of the registers runs from 1552 to 
1678, and the second from 1678 to 1802. 

No reference is made to Edworth 
church in the Domesday Survey, the 
first mention that has been found of 
it is its grant by Roger Burnard between 1175-81 to 
the priory of St. Neots. 

The priory held the advowson certainly as late as 
1377,°° but between that date and 1440 it seems to 
have reverted to the lord of Edworth manor, William 
Furtho, who then held it. 

The prior seems to have retained an annual pension 
of 2s. in the church, for in 1467 Robert Bothe, called 
in as patron of the church, to arbitrate between the 
prior and the parson, confirmed the pension.* The 
living, which is a rectory, has since remained in the 
possession of the lords of Edworth manor. 

There are no endowed charities in the parish. 
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EVERTON 


Eureton, Evretune (xi cent.). 

Everton is a parish on the Bedfordshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire borders with an area of 1361 acres, of 
which 6044 are arable land, 3673 permanent grass, 
and 324 woods and plantations.' The eastern half 
of the parish is on the high ground bounding the 
valley of the Ouse, and the western in the valley, the 
lowest point being 60 ft. above the ordnance datum, 
and the highest 224 ft. The greater part of the parish is 
devoted to agriculture ; the soil in the high lands is 
sand, and the subsoil sand rock, in the low lands clay 
to an unknown depth. 

The chief crops are corn and roots of various kinds. 

The parish is crossed from east to west by a road 
from Potton to Tempsford, and from south to west 
by a second road from Sandy to Tetworth. The 
village of Everton itself stands at the edge of the 
high ground which forms the eastern boundary of the 
valley of the Ouse, at the junction of these roads. A 
small detached portion, which includes the church of 
St. Mary, and the site of the ancient manor-house of 
Everton, is by schedule M. of the Act 2 and 3 
Will. IV, cap. 64, declared to be part of Hunting- 
donshire, and is therefore included in the parish of 
Tetworth. In the north-east of the parish lie Biggin 
Wood, in which is a moat, and also Little Biggin 
Wood. The Great Northern Railway passes through 
the parish, the nearest station being at Sandy, 24 
miles off. Everton was inclosed by Act of Parliament 
in 1807, and the inclosure award, including a plan, is 
kept at the Public Record Office.’ 


The following place-names have been found in 
Everton:—Pondennellehul and Boresleile in the thir- 
teenth century,® and Sibbesyard, Wendewod, Grogones, 
Ballardes (a messuage) and Gores in the fifteenth.‘ 

Two entries with regard to Everton 
MANORS occur in the Domesday Survey. The 
Bedfordshire inquisition states that a 
manor of 5 hides in EVERTON, which had formerly 
belonged to Earl Tosti, now belonged to Potton, the 
manor of Countess Judith, of whom Rannulf, Ilger’s 
brother, held its The history of this manor, of 
which no further trace has been found in Everton, 
may probably be identified with one of the sub-manors 
in Potton (which lies contiguous to Everton), held of 
this honour of Huntingdon. 

In the second entry, which is to be found in the 
Huntingdonshire inquisition, mention is made of 
7 hides of land in Everton, held of the king in 
chief, formerly belonging to Ingewar, but now to 
Rannulf, the same probably who held of the Countess 
Judith.6 By 1140 this property had passed to Gilbert 
earl of Pembroke, who in that year granted the church 
to St. Neots.” The Pembrokes, and through them 
the Norfolks, continued to be overlords of Everton, 
Everton manor being held as of the manor of 
Weston.’ The last mention that has been found of 
the overlordship is in 1626, when the manor was 
held of Sir Thomas Puckeringe as of his manor of 
Weston.® 

In the thirteenth century Roger Burnard was hold- 
ing, as under-tenant of the Earl Marshal, land in Ever- 


52 Cott. Faust. A, iv, fol. 57a. 

58 Cal. of Pat. 1377-81, p. 61. In 
this year the presentation was in the 
king's gift, as the temporalities of St. 
Neots were in his hands on account of 
the war with France. 

54 Feet of F. Beds. 20 Hen, V1, m. 21, 
Add. Chart. 35063-5. 

55 Add, Chart. 35076. 


56 Cf. Hist. of Edworth Manor, above ; 
Inst. Bks. (P.R.O.). 

1 Statistics from Bd. of Agric. (1905). 

2 Acts Priv. and Local, 47 Geo. III; 
King's Bench Incl. Award, Trin. 47 
Geo. III, No. 601, pt. 2. 

5 Harl. Chart, 83 A. 36, 48, B. 11. 

4 Ibid. E. 16. 

5 V.C.H, Beds. i, 2596. 
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6 Thid. 2664, 


7 Cott. MSS. Faust. A, iv. 

8 Red Bh of the Exch. ii, 2383 Plac. 
de Quo Warr, (Rec. Com.), 306 ; Feud. 
Aids, ii, 469 ; Chan. Ing. p.m. 15 Edw. 
II, No. 443 46 Edw. III, No. 66; 2 
Hen. V, No. 79 5 7 Hen. V, No. 68; 11 
Hen. VI, No. 43 3 cf. also history of Ed- 
worth overlordship. 

® Chan, Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), dxv, No. 28. 
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ton which ultimately became known as EVERTON 
MANOR.” In 1247 Odo Burnard acquired 40 acres 
of land in Everton from Michael Burdet for which he 
paid ros. rent," and in 1263 Nicholas Burnard and 
Felicia his wife alienated a messuage and a carucate of 
land with appurtenances to Thomas D’Espaigne.” Be- 
tween this date and 1307 this property passed to Walter 
Langton, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, who in that 
year obtained a grant of a market and fair in Everton 
manor, here first definitely so called." He held the 
manor at his death in 1322, when its extent included 
a capital messuage, with garden, 275 acres of arable 
land, rent from free tenants amounting to £6 Ios. 
yearly, rents and works of other tenants value 7s. 6¢., 
and fines and profits of court. Everton manor passed 
on the death of the bishop to his nephew Edmund 
son of Robert Peverel,® and he left a son John from 
whom the manor passed to a sister Margaret wife of 
William de la Pole, who held the manor in 1354." 
Their son John de la Pole, married to Joan daughter 
of John de Cobham, had succeeded by 1359,” and 
his daughter Joan, suo jure Baroness Cobham, was, 
together with her second husband Sir Reginald Bray- 
broke, in possession of Everton manor in 1403,'° and 
held it till her death in 1433. Her daughter Joan 
married Sir Thomas Brooke, and died about 1442, 
and her granddaughter Elizabeth Brooke, who married 
Robert Tanfield, was in possession of Everton manor 
at her death in 1503.” Her grandson William, then 
aged fifteen, was her heir, and held the manor till 
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1530,” when he was succeeded by his son Francis, 
whose son Clement died seised in 1587,” and in 
1615 William Tanfield his son conveyed the manor 
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by fine to Sir Humphrey Winch, one of the justices 
of the King’s Bench.” From Sir Humphrey Winch, 
who died in 1624,” the manor passed through Onslow, 
his son, who was holding in 1652,” to his grandson 
Humphrey, who in 1659 alienated the manor to 
Philip Story.% In 1693 Philip Story still held the 
manor, of which no further trace has been found ; ” 
the Inclosure Act of 1807, whilst enumerating other 
manors in this parish, makes no mention of this 
property.” 

The origin of EVERTON MOSBURY MANOR 
is to be found in a grant made some time previous to 
1284 to the abbey of Stratford Langthorne in Essex. 
It originally formed part of the 7 hides held by 
Rannulf at the time of the Survey.” From the Pem- 
brokes the overlordship passed, as in the case of a 
moiety of Edworth (q.v.), to the Talbots. ‘The first 
mention is found in 1322 when it was held by Richard 
Talbot, and after 1537, when it was still held of the 
Talbots, earls of Shrewsbury, no further mention has 
been found.” 

No trace has been found of the original grant of 
this manor to Stratford Abbey, but it must have 
occurred before 1284 when the abbot already ren- 
dered feudal service in Everton, and this manor re- 
mained the property of the abbey until, in 1322, the 
abbot conveyed it to John Morice and Agnes his wife. 
In 1362 Sir John Morice enfeoffed John Colyn, vicar 
of Everton, of Everton manor to the use of William 
de Weston, master of St. Leonard’s, Bedford. ‘Ten 
years later, the latter transferred the manor in fee 
simple to Thomas le Dale or Fulthorpe, who guaran- 
teed in return to appropriate to St. Leonard’s a.church 
of the value of £20 per annum.™ Courts of the 
manor were held by John Martyn, Hugh Lotrell, and 
others in 1418-19, probably as trustees for one of 
the Fulthorpes, for in 1428 Thomas Fulthorpe ren- 
dered service for two parts of a half-fee in Everton 
‘formerly held by John Morice.* From 1428 
until the death of William Dale in 1537 Everton 
manor follows the same descent as Little Barford (q.v.). 
William Dale left Everton Mosbury to his daughter 
Joan wife of William Wollascott.* Their son William 
died seised of Everton Mosbury in 1618, and was 
succeeded by a son William, who, dying in 1640, 
left a son also named William, as heir.” In 1653 
he was in possession of Everton Mosbury manor,* 
but between that date and 1689 it had passed to 


10 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 247. 

11 Feet of F. Beds. Mich, 31 Hen, III. 

12 Ibid. 47 Hen. II. 

18 Chart. R. 35 Edw. I, No. 100. 

14 Chan. Ing. p.m. 15 Edw. II, No. 44. 
In 1312 the bishop obtained a grant of 
twelve oaks from the royal forest of Wan- 
berge for ‘repairing his houses at Offord 
and Everton’ (Cal. of Close, 1307-13, P» 
406). 

15 Thid. 

16 Cott. MSS. xxvii, 1523 Feet of F. 
Div. Cos. 27 Edw. III, No. 95. 

17 Ibid. 37 Edw. III, No. 46. 

18 Harl. 47 B. 153 G.E.C. Complete 
Peerage, ii, 317- She married five times, 
her last husband being Sir John Harpe- 
den, whose rights in Everton manor Sir 
Thomas Brooke, her son-in-law, recognized 
in 1427 (Close, 6 Hen. VI, m. 5). 

19 Feud, Aids, ii, 477 3 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
12 Hen. VI, No. 37; ibid. 16 Hen. VI, 
No, 28. The extent of the manor at this 
time included certain sites worth 26s. 8d. 
per annum, 200 acres of land worth 2d, 


per acre, 100 acres of wood worth 18d, 
20 acres of pasture worth 4d., 20 acres of 
meadow worth 134., annual rent of assize, 
and a court baron held every three weeks 
worth 12d, 

20 Ibid. delxxv, No. 33 G.E.C. Com- 


‘plete Peerage, ii, 318. 


21 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), 1, No. 131. 

29 Tbid. ccxii, No. 463 Add. Chart. 
6136; Feet of F, Div. Cos, Trin. 12 
Eliz. 

33 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 13 Jas. I. 

24 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), dxv, No. 
28. 

25 Com, Pleas Recov. R. Mich. 1652 3 
Feet of F. Hunts. Trin. 1652. 

26 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 1659. 

27 Com. Pleas Recov. R. East. 5 Will. 
and Mary. 

28 King’s Bench Incl. Award, Trin. 47 
Geo. III, No. 601, pt. 2. 

29 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2664. 

80 Chan. Ing. p.m. 5 Edw. III (2nd 
Nos.), No, 24. 

81 Feud, Aids, i, 23, 373 Chan. Inq 
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pm. 8 Hen. V, No. 127 ; ibid. (Ser. 2), 
lviii, No. 48. 

82 Feud. Aids, i, 33 ibid. i, 19 3 Chan. 
Ing. p.m. 5 Edw. III (2nd Nos.), No. 24. 
The extent of the property was five mes- 
suages worth §s. yearly, 240 acres of arable 
land worth 3d. an acre, 7 acres of meadow 
worth 7¢., meadow and heath worth 18:., 
and 19s. 2d. rent, 

88 Chan. Inq. p.m. 46 Edw. III, No. 38. 
The master was to receive the annual rent 
till such church should be found ; Wrottes- 
ley, Pedigrees from the Plea R. 465. 

54 Harl. Chart. E. 16 3; Chan. Inq. p.m. 
8 Hen. V, No. 127, 

85 Feud. Aids, i, 37. 

86 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), lviii, No. 
48. The manor is here for the first time 
called Mosbury, i.e. possibly Moricebury. 

87 Tbid. ccclxxii, No. 1543; Feet of F. 
Diy. Cos. Hil. 3 Chas. 1; Chan. Inq. p.m. 
cecelxxxviii, No. 79 3 Feet of F. Div. Cos, 
Mich. 22 Chas. I. 

88Tbid. East. 16533 Recov. R. East. 
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Walter Cary,®? who retained it until 1714, when he 
alienated it to William Astell. Richard son of 
William Astell held the manor in 1738,"' and on his 
death, without issue, in 1777, was succeeded by his 
nephew William Thornton, 
who assumed the name of 
Astell.” He died in 1847, 
and of his two sons, William 
the elder died unmarried in 
1864, and John the younger 
succeeded to the Everton pro- 
perty. He died in 1887, and 
was followed by a son Wil- 
liam Harvey Astell who, at 
his death in 1896, left a son 
Richard Astell, born in 1890, paseit party oF and er 
who is the present representa- ‘pene between four cross- 
tive of the family.“ ha argent, 

No mention has been found 
of a third manor in Everton—that of EVERTON 
BIGGIN—prior to the late fifteenth century; it 
appears to have been an off-shoot of Everton manor of 
which it was held when it first appears in 1480.“ 
The last mention that has been found of the over- 
lordship occurs in 1640, when William Wollascott 
held Everton Biggin of Onslow Winch, lord of 
Everton.* 

In 1480 John Dale, who also owned Everton Mos- 
bury, died seised of this manor *® and from that date 
Everton Biggin has followed the same descent as 
Everton Mosbury (q.v.).” It did not, however, 
become immediately absorbed in the larger manor, 
but preserved a separate identity certainly down to 
the late eighteenth century.“ 

In 1307 Walter Langton, bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, obtained a grant of a market to be held 
every Wednesday at his manor of Everton, and also 
of a three-days fair yearly on the feast of St. Bartho- 
lomew (24 August), but no further trace has been 
found of the exercise of these privileges in Everton. 
At the same time a charter of free warren was granted 
to the lord of the manor,” who also possessed the 
right of holding a three-weekly court baron,®' and 
of a view of frankpledge within the manor.” The 
owner of Everton Mosbury also received a charter 
of free warren in 1331, and the privilege was still 
claimed in the eighteenth century.™ 

About 1140 Gilbert earl of Pembroke granted land in 
Everton, together with the advowson of the church, 
to the prior of St. Neots,®* who in the thirteenth 
century claimed a view of frankpledge here,” and also 


Astett, Gules a lion 
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rendered feudal service from 1284 to 1428.” At 
the time of the Dissolution the temporalities of the 
priory in Everton were valued at £12 115. 10d.,” 
and together with the rectory and advowson (q.v.), 
they were granted to Clare College, Cambridge.” 

Sawtry Abbey was the recipient of various small 
grants of land in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
from the Burnards and St. Neots Priory.” At the Dis- 
solution these lands were 
granted to Richard Crom- 
well,*' who, in 1538, received 
a licence to alienate them to 
John Burgoyne.” 

The church of 
CHURCH ST. MARY 
stands at the 
north end of the village, west 
of the road between Sandy and 
Tetworth, and consists of a 
chancel 29 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., 
a nave 47 ft. 6in. by 14 ft. 
north and south aisles 7 ft. 6in. 
wide, and a western tower 
13 ft. by 12 ft. 6in. 

The chancel appears to be 
the oldest part of the church, its eastern quoins, in 
large stones irregularly bonded, looking very much like 
pre-Conquest work. The absence of anything else of 
the same character in the chancel makes the matter 
doubtful, but as other details of the chancel belong 
to the first half of the twelfth century, the earlier 
date is not impossible. The chancel, being of the 
full width of the nave, should in the ordinary course 
of development be the successor of a narrower chancel, 
but in this instance the process seems unlikely, and it 
is just possible that, as elsewhere, the present chancel 
was the early church, to which a nave and aisles as at 
present were added in the twelfth century. 

The existing nave arcades belong to ¢. 1140-60, 
the north arcade appearing to be of somewhat earlier 
detail than the south. The only alterations in plan 
of a later date are the addition of a west tower and of a 
south porch in the fifteenth century. The nave 
clearstory is also of this date. 

The building has undergone much repair and all 
roofs except that of the nave are new, all being covered 
with red tiles. 
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Crare Cotiece, Cam- 
sripce. Or three cheve- 
rons gules for CLARE im- 
paled with Or a cross gules 
for De Burcu mm a border 
sable with drops or. 


The east window of the chancel is modern, and the 


gable over it has been rebuilt. In the north wall are 
two plain round-headed lights with a small outer 
reveal, the heads being worked in a single stone, and 


39 Recov. R. Hil. 1 Will. and Mary ; 
Ibid. East. 2 Will, and Mary. The 
extent of the manor is here given as four 
mesrsuages, eight gardens, 400 acres of 
land, go of meadow, 150 of pasture, 10 of 
wood, 100 of furze and heath, 20s. rent 
and free warren, 

40 Ibid. Trin. 12 Anne; Feet of F. Div. 
Cos. ; ibid. Hil. 13 Anne. 

41 Recov. R. East. 11 Geo. II, The 
extent at this time is given as 20 messuages, 
1,000 acres of land, 100 of meadow, 500 
of pasture, 20 of wood, 200 of furze, and 
heath with common of pasture. 

42 Ibid. East. 17 Geo. III. The extent 
of the manor is given as 30 messuages, 30 
gardens, 800 acres of land, 500 of meadow, 
500 of pasture, 500 of furze and heath, 
common of pasture, and turbary common, 

48 Burke, Landed Gentry, 1906. 

44 Chan, Ing. p.m. 19 Edw. IV, No. 9. 


It was held of Robert Tanfield for the rent 
of 20d. and 4 lb. of pepper, and was worth 
335. 4d. per annum. 

45 Ibid. (Ser. 2), cccclxxxviii, No. 79. 

46 Ibid. 19 Edw. IV, No. 9. 

47 Ibid. (Ser. 2), ccclxxii, No. 154 5 
cecelxxxviii, No. 79; Recov. R. East. 
16533 East. 2 Will. and Mary ; Trin. 12 
Anne ; East. 11 Geo. II ; East. 17 Geo. 
III; Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 29 Eliz. ; 
Ibid. Hil. 3 Chas. I; Mich. 22 Chas. I; 
East. 1653; Hil. 1 Will. and Mary; Trin. 
12 Anne ; Hil. 13 Anne. 

48 Everton parish lies partly in Hunting- 
donshire and partly in Bedfordshire, and 
Everton Biggin manor was situated in the 
former county. A separate extent was 
given of this manor in 1738 when it con- 
sisted of only 200 acres of land, 100 acres 
of pasture, and 10 of wood, as opposed to 
Everton Mosbury which included some 
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1,800 acres and 20 messuages (Recov. R. 
East. 11 Geo. III). 

49 Chart. R. 35 Edw. I, No. 100. 

50 Thid. 

51 Chan. Ing. p.m. 16 Hen. VI, No. 28. 
The court was then worth 12d. 

59 Recov. R. East. § Will. and Mary. 

58 Chart R. 5 Edw. III, No. 78. 

54 Recov. R. East. 1653 ; East. 2 Will. 
and Mary ; Trin, 12 Anne. 

55 Cott. MSS. Faust. A. iv, fol. 735. 
This grant was further supplemented by 
Guy son of Tezo. 

56 Plac. de Quo Warr, (Rec. Com.), 9. 

57 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 19, 23, 37+ 

58 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 261. 

59 Pat. 3 Hen. VIII, pt. 24, m. 1. 

60 Harl. Chart. 83 A. 35-6, 48 ; B. x1, 
13. 
61 Pat. 29 Hen. VIII, pt. 4, ms 30. 
52 Ibid. pt. 1, m. 25. pawns 
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in the south wall are two corresponding to them ; 
they belong to the first half of the twelfth century. 
The external stonework is in the same shelly oolite as 
the eastern quoins of the chancel, but does not show 
the tendency to long and short work which suggests 
an early date for the latter. At the west of the 
chancel are north and south windows of two lights, 
¢. 1500, and the chancel arch, with shafts and half- 
octagonal capitals to the inner order, is probably con- 
temporary with them. The traces of a blocked door- 
way are to be seen on the south side of the chancel ; 
it is shown open in a plan of 1837 preserved in the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries. The nave 
arcades are of three bays, with round shafts and 
scalloped capitals, those of the south arcade being of 
somewhat later type. The arches are semicircular, 
of a single square order, and the date of the north 
arcade is c. 1140, the south being probably twenty 
years later. At the west end of the north aisle is a 
twelfth-century round-headed light, probably not in 
its original position, while at the east is a square- 
headed two-light window of the sixteenth century. 
In the north wall are two three-light windows, one 
modern and the other perhaps of early sixteenth- 
century date, and between them is a north door with 
a fifteenth-century outer arch, but semicircular rear 
arch. 

The south aisle has a fifteenth-century east window 
of two lights and two south windows in modern 
masonry. Between them is the south doorway, 
¢. 1160, with an arch of two orders, the outer one 
moulded, with scalloped capitals, and ringed shafts in 
the jambs. Over it is a late fifteenth-century porch of 
good detail, with a panelled plinth and parapet with 
projecting gargoyles; it has two-light windows on 
north and south. The west wall of the aisle has been 
rebuilt, and its window, a small twelfth-century light, 
reset. The nave has a late fifteenth-century clear- 
story with three quatrefoiled openings on the north, 
and on the south three square-headed windows, two 
of four lights and one of two, the former probably 
of the second quarter of the sixteenth century, and 
replicing earlier and smaller lights. 

The tower is of four stages with a modern em- 
battled parapet and two-light belfry windows, with a 
stair in the south-west angle kept within the line of 
the walls, while the three-light west window of the 
ground stage is set out of centre to make room for it. 
The whole seems to be a fifteenth-century addition, 
and has an eastern arch of that date. 

The woodwork in the church is modern, but there 
are some fifteenth-century stone corbels to the nave 
roof, while others, of wood, have the classical egg-and- 
tongue moulding, and are probably of seventeenth- 
century date. The former arrangements of the church, 
as shown in the plan of 1837 already referred to, are 
worth recording as a fine example of the ‘ preaching- 
house’ ideal. 

Atthe west end of the nave was a children’s gallery 
on four wooden pillars, and immediately in front of it 
the pulpit, reading desk, and clerk’s desk, facing east- 
ward. Round them were grouped a few benches 
which were the free seats, while the rest of the nave 
was taken up with square pews. The pulpit and 
desks seem to have been before this time set against 
the south arcade, about midway in the nave, and facing 


68 17.C.H. Beds. i, 266. 


64 Cott. MSS. Faust. A. iv. 261. 


85 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 
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northwards. The chancel arch was blocked by a great 
faculty pew, or rather gallery, as it appears to have 
been reached by a staircase in the chancel, and the 
east end of the north aisle was the vestry or robing- 
reom. ‘The font stood in the west bay of the south 
arcade as at present. 

The only monument of interest beyond the matrix 
of a large fifteenth-century brass 6 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 8 in., 
at the east end of the nave, is that of Sir Humphrey 
Winch, 1624, on the wall above the pulpit at the 
north-east of the nave. It is of alabaster and coloured 
marbles, a very well-designed and effective composition, 
having in the middle a recess containing a half-effigy 
in judge’s robes, the face keen and life-like, and 
above it a pyramidal design of two stages sur- 
mounted by the arms of Winch. The inscription 
implies that Sir Humphrey is buried in the wall, 
and at the back, of the monument a masonry pro- 
jection has been added which seems to give grounds 
for the statement. 

There are five bells, the treble and second by 
John Keene, 1630, the third by Richard Oldfeild, 
1611, the fourth by John Dier, ¢. 1590, inscribed 
‘Johannes Dier hanc campanam fecit,’ and the tenor 
by Christopher Graye, 1681, recast 1894 by Mears 
& Stainbank. 

The plate includes a cup of Elizabethan type with- 
out hall-marks, probably of local make, having a shallow 
bowl with spreading lip, and a roughly-engraved band 
of ornament. On it is the word ‘ Everton.” The 
paten, with no other mark than that of the maker, 
‘E. S.’ in a dotted oval, is likewise undated, but may 
by the mark be connected with the London smith 
who made in 1652 a silver-gilt porringer noted by 
Cripps (OM English Plate, 374). The flagon is of 
1694, given 1695, and has an inscription within 
a border of feather mantling, recalling the type in 
fashion some twenty years before. 

The registers begin in 1656, a few earlier entries 
from 1650 being copied in, and the first book 
ends in 1738, containing a list of briefs, 1659— 
1705. The second book, of burials in woollen, runs 
from 1678 to 1706, and contains briefs, 1723-9. 
The third, 1727-1813 (marriages to 1754), was 
given by the Rev. Robert Greene, who wrote a 
long and laudatory account of himself in a some- 
what overloaded Latinity on the flyleaf. The fourth 
book, with printed forms for marriages, runs from 
1769 to 1819. 

The Domesday Survey mentions 


ADVOWSON the existence of a church and priest 
: in Everton.* This church was given 
about 1140 by Gilbert, earl of Pembroke, to 


St. Neots Priory, which continued to hold it down 
to the Dissolution,® when it passed to the crown, from 
whom it was purchased in 1544 by Clare College, 
Cambridge, to whom the advowson at present 
belongs.® 
Poor’s Money or the Carey Fund.— 
CHARITIES In 1764, legacies amounting to- 
gether to £160 left by the wills of 
Walter and Elizabeth Carey were received by the 
vicar and churchwardens. The legacies are now re- 
presented by £174 London and North Western 
Railway £3 per cent. debenture stock with. the 
official trustees, the annual dividends of which, 


66 Pat. 36 Hen. VIII, pt. 34, m. 13 
Inst. Bks, (P.R.O.). 
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amounting to £5 45. 4¢., are distributed in coals 
among the poor of Everton and Tetworth. 

Under the Everton Inclosure Act ™ 1a. 2 r. of land 
was awarded\to the parish officers with the right to 
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take gravel for the repair of the highways, and 3 a, 1 r. 
31 p. in lieu of tithes, in respect of which an annual 
sum of £1 165. is received by the churchwardens and 
applied in aid of church expenses. 


EYWORTH 


Aieworde, Aisseworde (xi cent.) ; Eywurth (xiii 
cent.). 

Eyworth is a small parish of 1,253% acres on the 
Cambridgeshire border. Its south-eastern boundary 
is formed by the River Rhee. The highest land is in 
the west of the parish, about 170 ft. above sea level, 
and there is a general downward slope towards the 
east. Of the acreage of the parish 819} is arable land, 
358 permanent grass, and 11 woods and plantations.! 
The soil is principally clay, the subsoil clay ; the crops 
are wheat, barley, peas, and beans. The village is 
situated in the west central part of the parish on the 
road from Dunton to Wrestlingworth. After enter- 
ing the parish from the Dunton side this road begins 
to descend towards the village, to the south of which 
a branch road on the east leads down to Thistly- 
grounds Farm, situated in the south of the parish. 
At the south end of the village a short distance to the 
east of the road lies the Church Farm, and close to it 
on the north is the church of All Saints. The Manor 
Farm is on the west of the road, which, still descend- 
ing somewhat, passes on to Wrestlingworth. The 
houses are for the most part on the west of the road, 
facing a wide uninclosed green, at the south end 
of which, and just to the north of the church, isa rect- 
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angular inclosure of early seventeenth-century brick- 
work, with small entrance doorways on the east and 
west, marking the site of what was evidently a build- 
ing ofsome importance. The nearest station is Potton, 
3% miles distant, on a branch of the London and 
North Western Railway. Biggleswade station on the 
Great Northern Railway is 4 miles off. 

The following thirteenth-century field names have 
been found :—Blakechistel, Longelenecroft, Swyne- 
wellehul, Cattesbrayn, Donewynd, Dosshesway, Cross 
of Warin.? 

At the time of the Survey William 

MANORS Spec held EY WORTH MANOR, then 

extended at 9 hides, of the king in chief,$ 

and it continued to be thus held until 1343,‘ when Ed- 

ward le Despenser is described as holding it of the abbot 

of Warden.’ In 1428 the manor was held of the same 

overlordship,® in 1451 the jurors were unable to dis- 

cover of whom it was held,’ and finally by the 

attainder of Richard Carleton for treason in 1486 it 
returned definitely to the crown.° 

Walter son of William Spec died without issue in 
1153, and left three sisters as co-heirs, of whom 
Hadwisa, wife of William de Bussy,® acquired Ey- 
worth. Previous to 1225 her son William died, when 
two daughters, Cecilia 
and Maud, became his 
heirs.’° Ida, daughter 
of Cecilia, married 
Robert de Vipont, and 
Joan, daughter of 
Maud, married 
Thomas de Gravenel,” 
and the de Viponts 
and the Gravenelscon- 
tinued to hold in Ey- 
worth until in 1258 
John son of Thomas 
de Gravenel finally 
transferred his share 
of the manor to 
Robert de Vipont, 
grandson of the above 
Robert.” 

On his death in 
1265 the manor was 
divided between his 
two daughters, Ida 
wife of Roger Ley- 
burne, and Isabel wife 


57 42 Geo. III, cap. 42 (Private Act). 

1 Returns of Bd. of Agric. (1905). 

2 Feet of F. Beds, Mich. 44 Hen. III. 

3 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2474. 

4 Chan. Ing. p.m. 11 Edw. I, No. 362; 
12 Edw. I, No. 173 Feud. Aids, i, 243 
Cal. of Pat. 1301-7, p.40. In 1334 an 
inquisition describes Idonea de Leyburne 
holding the manor of the bishop of Lincoln 
by service of one-tenth of a knight’s fee, but 
this is probably a confusion of Eyworth 


and Bokland, which latter manor her hus- 
band held of the bishop. 

5 Chan. Ing. p.m. 16 Edw III, No. 49a. 
No justification has been found of the 
claims of the abbey to this overlordship, 
though Walter of Espec, an early lord of 
Eyworth, founded the abbey in 11353 
Dugdale, Mon. v, 369. Warden made an 
unsuccessful claim to Eyworth advowson 
(q-v.) in 1225. 

6 Feud, Aids, i, 37. 
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7 Chan, Ing, p.m. 29 Hen. V, No. 33. 

8 Pat. 1 Hen. VII, pt. 3, m. 21, 

® Dugdale, Baronage, i, 590. 

10 Maitland, Bracton’s Nore BR. ii, 1075 
Cur. Reg. 85,m.29¢. William de Bussy 
had a son Bartholomew, who died before 
1225. 

11 Dugdale, Baronage, i, 347, 45 

12 Cur. Reg. R. 149, m. 21 3 Feet of F. 
Div. Cos. 42 Hen, III, No. 34. 
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of Roger de Clifford."* The consequent division of 
the manor into two parts leads to some complication 
in its history ; what appears to have happened is as 
follows: Roger Leyburne died in 1283," and Ida 


married John de Cromwell," 
and on her death in 1334 the 
manor passed under a settle- OOO 


ment made during her life- 
time * to Hugh le Despenser 

Viront, 
rings or. 


and his son Edward succes- 
sively,” who in 1343 died 
seised of the manor held 
jointly with his wife Anne, 
who was the daughter of 
Henry Ferrers, lord de Groby. 
She held the manor in 1346, 
her son Edward being still 
under age.’® In 1428 Anne Despenser is described as 
_ holding by feudal service in Eyworth ‘quod quondam 
_eadem Anna tenuit,’” but by 1486 these lands had 
' become reunited to the other part of Eyworth manor, 
for the Despenser lands were included in a grant of 
the manor in 1486 to John Fortescue.” 

With regard to Isabel de Clifford’s share, her hus- 
band at his death in 1283 was described as holding 
the manor of Eyworth in right of his wife and left a 
son Robert,” who was slain at Bannockburn in 
1314, and whose son Roger de Clifford was executed 
for high treason after Boroughbridge in 1322. This 
may account for the alienation of this manor, which 
next appears in the family of Francis. 

Adam Francis was holding in Eyworth as early as 
1371,” and his son Adam at his death in 1417 was 
seised of the manor.* He 
left two daughters, of whom 
Elizabeth, wife of Sir Thomas 
Charleton, succeeded to Ey- 
worth manor, and was followed 
at her death in 1451 by her 
son Thomas.” He died in 
1463, and his son Richard, a 
supporter of Richard III, was 
attainted of treason in the 
reign of Henry VII. His 
estates fell to the crown, and 
in 1486 were granted by 
Henry VII to John Fortescue, 
‘in recompense for services done to him. His son 
John succeeded him in 1510, and held the manor till 
his own death in 1518, when he left a son Henry, 
then two anda half years old. ‘The grant of the 


Gules six 


Forrescut. Azure 
a bend engrailed argent 
between cotises or. 
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manor was reconfirmed to Henry Fortescue by letters 
patent in 1543, because, as stated in the preamble of 
the confirmation, owing to some informality the grant 
was found valid only for the life of the late Sir John 
Fortescue.” 

Henry Fortescue on his death in 1576 left a son 
Francis,” whose son John* in 1594 alienated the 
manor to Sir Edmund Anderson, who shortly after 
acquired the second manor in Eyworth with the 
advowson of the church, both formerly the property 
of St. Helen’s Priory, London, and after this date both 
manors became merged into one. Sir Edmund Ander- 
son, when he died in 1605, left Eyworth to his widow 
Magdalen for life,? and Francis their son, who died in 
1616, settled the manor on Edmund with remainder 
to Stephen, both sons by his first wife Judith daughter 
of Sir Stephen Soame.* Edmund Anderson died in 


Azure 
three pelicans argent 
quartered with Gules two 
pieces of belts argent pale- 
wise with their buckles, 


PeLHam,. 


Anverson. Argent 
a cheveron between three 
crosses paty sable. 


1638, and Stephen, whose son Stephen was created 
a baronet during his father’s lifetime in 1664, held 
the manor after him as heir male.® Sir Stephen 
Anderson died in 1707,* and was followed by a son 
Stephen, whose son Stephen died without issue in 
1773, and the baronetcy became extinct,” when 
the Eyworth estates reverted to Charles Anderson 
Pelham, heir male of Francis Anderson, younger 
brother of the first baronet,®® who was created Lord 
Yarborough in 1796, and who in 1804 conveyed the 
manor by fine to Lord Ongley,*® whose son Lord 
Ongley was holding the property in 1854.5 Ten 
years later it had passed to Arthur Peel,*> whose 
descendant, Viscount Peel, is at the present day lord 
of the manor. 

A second EY WORTH MANOR is an offshoot of 
the larger manor, and originated in a charter of Maud 
daughter of William de Bussy granting to the priory 


18 Feud. Aids, i, 24. 

14 Chan. Inq. p.m. 12 Edw. I, No. 17. 

15 Cal. of Pat. 1301-7, p.40 5 Chart R, 
2 Edw. II, m. 14, No. 50. 

16 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 14 Edw. II, No, 


3. 

17 Chan. Ing. pom. 8 Edw. II (1st 
Nos.), No, 66. 

18 Tbid, 16 Edw. III, No. 492. 

19 Feud, Aids, i, 22. 

20 Ibid. 37. 

21 Pat. 1 Hen. VII, pt. 3, m.21 3 32 
Eliz. pt. 18, m. 18. 

23 Chan. Ing. p.m. 11 Edw. I, No. 36a. 
The extent of the property is here given 
as a messuage, a garden, 100 acres of 
arable land, 4 acres I rood meadow, 4 
acres pasture, Ios. 10d. rent from free 
tenants, 24 virgates of land in villeinage, 
two cottages, and half a mill. 

38 Chan, Ing. p.m. 45 Edw. III (1st 


Nos.), No. 24. In this inquisition Richard 
de Goushill held a messuage, 16 acres 
of arable land, and 2 acres meadow in 
Eyworth of Adam Francis by service of 
a garland of roses yearly. 

%4Tbid. 5 Hen. V, No. 53. 
inquisition the manor, whose value was 
£20 per annum, was declared to be held 
of Lord de Grey, service unknown, but 
the name of the overlord is an inter- 
polation in a strange hand on the original 
document. 

25 Thid. 29 Hen. VI, No. 33. 

26 Ibid. 5 Edw. IV, No. 31. 

27 Pat. 1 Hen. VII, pt. 3. 

28 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxxiii, No. 
65. 
29 Pat. 34 Hen. VIII, pt. 7. There 
appear to have been further confirma- 
tions in 1590, 1591; Pat. 32 Eliz. pt. 18, 
m. 18 5 33 Eliz. pt. 8, m. 22. 
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Anderson’s tomb in Eyworth Church 
Judith is described as daughter of Sir R. 
Soane, 

84 Ibid. cccluxxvii, No. 175 3 Recov. R. 
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East. 13 Chas. I. 

85 Thid. 25 Chas. II ; Recov. R. East. 16 
Chas. II. 
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89 Feet of F. Beds. Hil.45 Geo. III. 

89a Kelly’s Directory, 1854. 
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of St. Helen, London, all her lands and rents in Ey- 
worth, save only the marriage portion of her daughter 
Joan, wife of Thomas Gravenel.”” The priory con- 
tinued to add to its possessions, obtaming further 
grants of land by purchase from John de Gravenel 
between 1254 and 1259.1 This manor was held of 
the crown by knight service, and it continued in the 
possession of the priory until the Dissolution, when it 
reverted to the crown. Elizabeth granted it in 1565 
to Robert, earl of Leicester, to hold of the manor of 
East Greenwich."* He sold it almost immediately to 
Sir Robert Catlin, at whose death in 1577 it passed to 
Mary his daughter, wife of John Spencer. Her 
husband alienated the manor by fine to Richard 
Mays in 1575,“° between which date and 1595 it 
passed to John Spurlyng and his wife Anne, who in 
the latter year conveyed it to the trustees of Sir 
Edmund Anderson, at that time lord of the larger 
Eyworth manor (q.v.), with which it became thus 
once more amalgamated.” 

’ Another tenant in Eyworth at the time of Domes- 
day was Azelina, widow of Ralph Taillebois, of whom 
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Brodo held 1 hide of land.“® After the Survey this 
holding, which never became a manor, appears to have 
been held of the manor of Cockayne Hatley (q.v.), 
which Azelina likewise held in 1086,“ and early came 
into the hands of the lords of Eyworth manor. 

The earliest holder of this property of whom men- 
tion has been found subsequent to Brodo the Domes- 
day tenant is William de Pyrley, who in 1298 received 
a grant of a messuage and land from Robert Austin,% 
and in 1305 a messuage, 110 acres of land, and 12s. 
rent from John de Juvene.” 

Edward le Despenser who owned Eyworth manor 
in 1343 held the messuage and 100 acres of land 
which had formerly belonged to William de Pyrley,” 
and between this date and 1465 this property, dis- 
tinguished by the name Pyrleys and by the different 
lordship of which it was held, followed the same 
descent as Eyworth, and finally became absorbed in 
that manor.® 

A mill existed in Eyworth at the time of the Survey 
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of 1086 ; it was attached to the manor of Eyworth 
and was worth 85.4 Roger de Clifford held half of 
this windmill in 1282 in right of his wife Isabel by 
service of 3¢. yearly to John son of Thomas de 
Juvene,®* and in 1283 Roger de Leyburne held the 
other half of the mill in right of his wife Ida in the 
same manner. 

The church of 4LL SAINTS has a 
chancel 23 ft. by 13 ft. 4 in., nave 33 ft. 
by 16 ft. gin., with south aisle g ft. g in. 
wide, modern south porch, and west tower Io ft. 3 in. 
square within the walls. 

There are no details older than the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century ; the south aisle and arcade 
belong entirely to this date, but the walls of the nave 
may be earlier than this, though there is nothing to 
prove it. ‘The chancel seems to have been completely 
rebuilt, but on the old plan, in the fifteenth century, 
and the tower is also an addition of this time. The 
rood-loft stair is of much the same date as the chancel, 
and the clearstory of the nave belongs to the end of 
this century or the early years of the next. The plan 
is simple and regular, with the excep- 
tion that the tower, for some reason 
which is difficult to see, is not set 
centrally with the nave, but some feet to 
the north, its north wall projecting beyond 
the line of that of the nave.” The 
chancel is plastered externally, and has 
a modern east window of three lights, 
and square-headed two-light fifteenth- 
century windows towards the west on 
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with square-headed label and shields in 
the spandrels, also of the fifteenth century. 

The chancel arch, of early fourteenth- 
century design, has been a good deal re- 
paired ; it has an arch of two moulded orders, with 
shafts and capitals to the inner order. To the north 
of it, in the east wall of the nave, is a cinquefoiled 
fifteenth-century recess, with a square label and tre- 
foiled spandrels, for the image over the north altar in 
the nave. This altar was lighted by a large three- 
light window of fourteenth-century date, which has 
lost its original tracery, and is filled with work of about 
100 years later. The shafted jambs and head are of 
very good detail. East of this window is a small tre- 
foiled recess for a piscina. 

The south arcade is of three bays, with octagonal 
piers and moulded capitals and bases, and arches of 
two chamfered orders, all much scraped and cleaned, 
the capitals having suffered particularly in this respect. 
At the south-east angle of the aisle is the entrance to 
the fifteenth-century rood stair, and the fourteenth- 
century east window of the aisle, of three trefoiled 
lights with quatrefoils over them, has been pushed 
southwards to make room for it. In the south wall 


40 Maitland, Bracton’s Note Bk. iii, 107. 

41 Feet of F. Beds. 38, 40, 43 Hen. III ; 
Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), i, 3. 

42 Feud. Aids. i, 19, 22, 37. 

48 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), i, 392. Its 
value in 1535 was £12 tos. 6d, 

44 Pat. 8 Eliz. pt. 7, m. 26. 

4° Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), clxxvi, 
No. 1, 

8 Feet of F. Beds. East. 18 Eliz. 


47 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 38 Eliz.; 
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49 Ibid. Chan. Ing. p.m. 16 Edw. III 
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are two fourteenth-century windows, each of two 
trefoiled lights, that to the east having a square head, 
and the other a two-centred arch with a quatrefoil 
over the lights. The west window of the aisle is a 
quatrefoil set in a square frame. The north and south 
doorways of the nave are of plain fourteenth-century 
detail, and the latter is covered by a modern porch. 
The tower opens to the nave with an arch of two 
chamfered orders, having an engaged shaft to the 
inner order. The west window is of two lights, and 
at the south-west angle is a stair contrived in the 
thickness of the wall. The belfry windows are also 
of two lights, and the tower is finished by a short 
stone spire with four double spire-lights at the base, 
and a second tier of single lights near the apex. 

_ The church has embattled parapets throughout, and 
low-pitched roofs, that over the chancel being in part 
of the fifteenth century. There is a seventeenth- 
century altar table and eighteenth-century rails, but 
all other wooden fittings are modern. The font has 
a plain octagonal bowl, much scraped, but apparently 
of fifteenth-century date. 

A certain amount of old glass is preserved here. In 
the north window of the nave are parts of several 
figures, and a shield bearing a cheveron or between 
three indistinct charges ; in the east window of the 
south aisle is a lion counterchanged or and sable, and 
a few other pieces are set in the west window of the 
tower and the south-west window of the aisle. 

The Anderson monuments in the chancel are ex- 
cellent examples of their time, that at the north-east 
being to Sir Francis Anderson, 1616, while opposite 
to it is that of Sir Edmund Anderson, 1605, and at 
the south-west is a third to Edmund son of Sir 
Edmund Anderson, 1638. Sir Francis Anderson’s 
tomb is in poor condition, having lost its canopy and 
the pillars which supported it; his alabaster effigy, 
without hands or feet, kneels between those of his 
two wives, Judith daughter of Sir R. Soane, and 
Awdry daughter of Sir J. Bottler. Below are kneeling 
figures of his four sons. 

The tomb of Sir Edmund Anderson, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, is an altar 
tomb under a canopy carried by Corinthian columns, 
and surmounted by a circular panel of heraldry. The 
alabaster effigies of Sir Edmund and his wife Magda- 
len (Smith) lie on the tomb, on the front of which 
are kneeling figures of their three sons and four 
daughters. Edmund Anderson’s monument is mural, 
having the busts of himself and his wife under semi- 
circular arches, with an inscription and heraldry over, 
and below the bust of their daughter, with another 
inscription, flanked by allegorical figures resting on 
the slope of a broken pediment. ‘The top of the 
tomb has a similar arrangement: In the chancel floor 
is a brass with figures of Sir Richard Gadbury, 1624, 
and his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir Francis Ander- 
son ; between them is their daughter, who died in 
1618, and is commemorated by an inscription on the 
wall near by. There are also slabs to Dame Mary, 
wife of Sir Stephen Anderson, 1667, Alice, Viscountess 
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Verulam and baroness of St. Albans, 1656, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Anderson, 1705, and other members of the family. 

There are two bells, the treble, a fifteenth-century 
bell by a London founder, John Walgrave, bearing 
‘Sancta Margareta ora pro nobis,’ and the other by 
Miles Graye of Colchester, 1632. Here, as in a few 
other cases, this founder latinizes his Christian name 
as Milonem instead of Milo. 

The plate consists of a communion cup and flat 
cover paten of 1625, the cup having a six-lobed foot 
of unusual type. On both is engraved in dots a boar 
ermine, with a crescent on the body, which is the 
crest of Bacon of Redgrave. There is also a second flat 
paten of 1623, with the same device, but having a 
coronet over it, and a large flagon of 1638, presented 
by Dame Dorothy Constable in 1639. 

The first book of registers has entries from 1599 to 
1787, the second contains baptisms and burials 1788 to 
1812, and the third marriages from 1755 onwards. 

Walter Spec, son of William, and 
lord of Eyworth manor, gave his 
nephew Nicholas de Trailly the 
advowson of all his churches south of the Humber. 
In a quarrel which arose between the abbot of Warden 
and the heirs of Walter Spec in 1225, the jurors 
decided that the advowson had reverted to the heirs of 
William de Bussy as Walter Spec’s heir. 

Maud de Bussy, sister of William, granted a charter 
to the prioress of St. Helen’s, London, by which the 
latter claimed the advowson of the church. At first 
the claim of the priory to half only was acknowledged 
by the Gravenels, then lords of Eyworth manor, but 
eventually in 1253 St. Helen’s Priory acquired the 
sole right. The value of the church in 1291 was 
£4 135. 4d." and in 1329 the priory received a licence 
of appropriation.” Since the Dissolution both rectory 
and advowson of the church have followed the same 
history as the lesser manor in Eyworth, and with it 
have become merged in Eyworth manor, to which 
they are still attached.® 

Tempsford chantry owned in Eyworth 3 acres of 

land, valued at 20d., for a light. 
It appears from a brass inscription in 
the church that Sir Richard Gadbury, 
who died on 16 October, 1624, gave 
with certain feoffees in trust for the perpetual benefit 
of the poor 6 a. of land in the fields of Wrestling- 
worth, and 8a. in the fields of Dunton. On the in- 
closure of the open fields in the parish of Dunton and 
in the parish of Wrestlingworth (1801), 6a. 3r. 34/., 
situate in White House Way Fields, Dunton, and 
3a. Or. 35p.in Mildridre Fields, Wrestlingworth, 
were awarded in lieu of the aforesaid lands. By an 
order of the Charity Commissioners, dated 11 May, 
1866, trustees were appointed, and the income directed 
to be applied in coals, or other articles in kind, and 
in pecuniary aid in special cases for the benefit of the 
most deserving and necessitous inhabitants of the 
parish. The lands produce about £20 a year, one- 
third being distributed in coals, and two-thirds in 
money. 
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Langeford (xi cent.). 

The parish of Langford, covering an area of 2,070 
acres, lies south of Biggleswade. It is watered by the 
River Ivel, which forms its southern and western bound- 
ary. The surface is almost level, what slope there is 
being from west to east of the parish. The soil 1s chiefly 
gravel, and the subsoil gravel. Of the acreage 1,589 
acres are arable land, and 2463 are permanent grass. 
The south of the parish is given over to agriculture, and 
here are situated the Vine, Langford Hill, and Park 
farms. ‘There are also brickworks close to the Great 
Northern Railway. The long straggling village lies in 
the north-west of the parish, on both sides of a road 
which runs northwards to Biggleswade. On the west 
flows the River Ivel, at first some distance off, but grad- 
ually approaching the road until opposite the Methodist 
chapel, river and road almost meet. The road then 
takes a turn to the east, and the distance between the 
two increases considerably. More than half-way up the 
street a short branch road on the west leads down to 
the river, on which is situated a corn mill, and on the 
north of this road is the church of St. Andrew, stand- 
ing back from the main street. On the east side of 
the street at this point are the church and manor farms, 
separated by the infant school. Higher up the road, 
near the parish boundary, is the vicarage, inclosed in 
its own grounds, and beyond are the Ivel meads. 
Denny cottages on the same side mark the parish 
boundary. The Great Northern Railway main line 
runs due north through the parish, the nearest station 
being at Biggleswade, 2 miles distant. Prehistoric im- 
plements and also ancient British coins of copper 
and brass have been found here." 

Among place-names may be mentioned the follow- 
ing :—Scroop’s meadow (recalling the fourteenth- 
century holder of Holme cum Langford manor), 
Marriners, Ballance, Stanners Close, Slingsby, in the 
seventeenth century, Hesmore End and Hamonds in 
the eighteenth.’® 

There are at the present day three 

MANORS manors in Langford, of which two—the 
manors of Holme with Langford and 

Langford Rectory—may be termed offshoots of the 
principal manor of LANGFORD. At the date of 
the Domesday Survey this manor, assessed at ten hides 
and originally held by Lewin, a thegn of Edward 


continued to hold the manor in chief in an almost 
direct line of succession till the later half of the 
sixteenth century. Simon, grandson of Walter the 
Fleming, was succeeded by a son Walter,® who died 
without issue, and whose nephew Saer, son of his 
brother Simon, was lord of Wahull at his death in 
1250.4 Walter, son of Saer, 
succeeded his father,* and the 
succession of father and son 
was maintained unbroken from 
this time till the death of 
Nicholas de Wahull in 1367.° 

He left two infant daughters, 
Elizabeth and Eleanor, to suc- 
ceed him, who both died be- 


fore 1377, and the manor 

therefore reverted to Nicholas Wanutts Or. dhee 
de Wahull their great uncle.’ crescents gules. 

Again for more thana century 

and a half the manor continued in the direct 


male line,® till the death of Anthony Wahull, 
in 1541,° when it passed to his daughter Agnes, 
seventeen days old at the time 
of his death.'"° She married 
twice, first Richard Chete- 
wood, and secondly Sir George 
Calverly, and on her death in 
1576 her son Richard Chete- 
wood succeeded her." He 
married Anne daughter of Sir 
Valentine Knightley,” and by 
his alienation of the manor to 
Charles Nodes in 1628, it 
finally passed from the family 
in whose hands it had remained 
since the Conquest.’* The 
Nodes were still holding the manor in 1704, in which 
year George Nodes transferred it to John Draper," 
who in 1716 conveyed it to Thomas Browne," and 
from that date until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century its descent is the same as that of Etonbury 
manor in the parish of Arlesey (q.v.)."® 

The present lord of the manor is Mr. Gurney. 

The manor of HOLME WITH LANGFORD was 
an appurtenance of Langford manor, and was originally 
held of the Wahulls by service of a twelfth part of 


Nopzs. Saédle a pile 
argent with three trefoils 
sable thereon, 


the Confessor, was in the possession of Walter Flem- 
ing, founder of the Wahull family.? 


1 Statistics from Bd. of Agric. (1905). 
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1b Close, 1652, p. 56, No. 143 MSS. 
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8 Cott. MSS. Nero E. vi; Harl. Soc. 
Publ. xix, 68. In 1236 Agnes de Wahull 
claimed as dower two carucates of land 
in Langford worth £40, part of the 
barony of Wahull. She was wife of a 
John de Wahull (Feet of F. Div. Cos. 
7 Hen. III, No. 26), and is also described 
as sister (probably in law) of Walter de 
Wahull (Harl, Soc. Publ. xix, 68), and 
subsequently married three husbands, 
Robert de Basingeham, Robert Agylon 
(Testa de Nevill [Rec. Com.], 251), and 
Walter son of Warin (Maitland, Bracton's 
Note Bk. Case 1182). 

4 Cal. of Ing. pum. Hen, III, i, 49. 


a knight’s fee.” 
This family 


5 Feet of F. Beds. 53 Hen. III, m. 7. 

§ Feud. Aids, i, 3, 19, 233 Feet of F. 
Beds. 14 Edw. III; Cal. of Close, 
1333-7) Ps 6053 ibid. 1346-9, p. 3723 
Cal. of Pat. 1338-40, p. 5173 Close, 23 
Edw. III, pt. 1, m. 233; 39 Edw. III, 
pt. 3, m. 273; Chan. Ing. p.m. 12 Edw. III, 
No. 45; 22 Edw. III, No. 453 41 
Edw. III, No. 62. 

7 Chan. Ing. p.m. 50 Edw. III, No. 69. 
The manor was at this time worth £35 
per annum. 

8 Harl, Soc. Publ. xix, 68. 

» Chan, Ing. p.m. 10 Hen. IV, No. 43 
12 Hen, IV, No. 16; 6 Hen. VI, No. 
22; 12 Hen. VI, No. 573 15 Edw. IV, 
No. 21; Cal. of Ing. Hen. VII, i, 268. The 
manor was worth £18, and held of the 
king by service of } of a knight’s fee; 
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The first holder of whom mention 
has been found is Peter de Richmond who, early in 
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Pat. 3 Eliz. pt. 8; Chan. Ing. p.m. 
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12 Feet of F, Beds. East. 9 Jas. I, in 
which Richard Chetewood conveys Lang- 
ford to Sir Valentine Knightley prelimi- 
nary to a marriage settlement. 

18 Ibid. Mich. 4 Chas. I; Recov. R. 
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15 Ibid. 3 Geo. I. 
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the fourteenth century, alienated by fine land held 
of the Wahulls in Langford to Henry le Scrope.”® 
The latter already held other property in Langford 
of the same overlord, together with land in Holme 
held of the de Moubrays and Latimers.® Margaret, 
Henry le Scrope’s widow, married Hugh Mortimer, 
and in 1358 Langford is mentioned as part of her 
dower.” In 1398 Richard le Scrope, son of the 
above Henry, granted all his lands in Holme and 
Langford to Richard II, who 
immediately transferred them 
to the abbey and convent of 
Westminster,” who continued 
to hold the manor until the 
dissolution of the monasteries, 
when it was transferred to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Peter, 
Westminster, The manorial 
courts were held in their 
name, but their usual practice 
was to lease the manor for 
long periods. Thusin 1571 it 
was let on a ninety-nine years’ 
lease to Paul Luke, whose in- 
terest in 1642 was transferred 
for £15,000 to Lady Camden,” 
and she in her turn sold the residue of the lease 
to Sir Erasmus de la Fontaine.” 

Confiscated under the Commonwealth legislation 
abolishing deaneries and chapters, the manor of 
Holme with Langford was leased by the Commis- 
sioners to John and James Noel,” but returned to the 
Dean and Chapter at the Restoration, and before 
1677 Sir Erasmus de la Fontaine had resumed his 
interrupted lease, and at that date he obtained a re- 
newal till 1698. This manor is still in the posses- 
sion of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 

The origin of the manor of LANGFORD REC- 
TORY was a grant made by Simon de Wahull, son 
of Walter the Fleming and Sybil his wife, of the 
church of Langford, together with land, a mill and 
all rights of sac and soc, toll and theam, to the prior 
of the Knights Hospitallers,® which grant was con- 
firmed by King Stephen and others.” In 1276 the 
prior claimed view of frankpledge twice yearly in 
this manor,” and in an extent of the property of the 
Hospitallers taken in 1338, the value of the church 
of Langford, with rents and services, was estimated at 
20 marks yearly.” 

At the time of the Dissolution Langford Rectory 
manor, then valued at £6,” became the property of 
the crown, and for a short time appears to have 
been granted to the master of the college of Fother- 
inghay, which, though surrendered to the crown in 
1539, was allowed to retain its property till the 
second year of Edward VI.4 Elizabeth granted the 
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manor to John Winch in 1574,% and in 1616 
Humphrey Winch obtained a renewal of the grant.¥ 
In 1618 he alienated this manor to Daniel New- 
man, whose family still retained it in 1790." 
Lysons, writing early in the nineteenth century, says 
that by the marriage of Anne 
daughter of Daniel Newman 
of Canterbury,*® to Sir John 
Fagg, the latter had acquired 
Langford Rectory manor.” It 
was the property of the late Lord 
Brampton who died in 1907. 

At the time of the Domes- 
day Survey Walter the Fleming 
possessed two mills in Lang- 
ford worth 26s. 84. In 1368 
these two mills were in ruins, 
and worth nothing for want 
of repair®; they are men- 
tioned as part of the extent 
of the manor in 1628. 

A third mill, expressly de- 
scribed as new, was granted 
by Simon de Wahull as part of the endowment of 
Langford Rectory, and a corn-mill still stands by the 
banks of the Ivel, near the church. Langford manor 
also possessed the right of free fishery in the waters of 
the Ivel.” 


Lord 
Brampton. Ermine a 
saltire azure and thereon 
five fleurs-de-lis or be= 
tween the scales of justice 
in the chief and a hind 
lying on a mount in the 


foot. 
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The church of ST. ANDREW con- 
sists of a chancel 33 ft. by 17 ft. with 
north vestry and organ chamber, nave 
1g ft. by 57 ft. 6in., with north and south aisles 
10 ft. wide, and a tower over the south porch 11 ft. 
by 10 ft., all measurements being internal. 

The nave, aisles, and tower all belong to a rebuild- 
ing begun about 1320, while the chancel, which 
leans considerably to the south in plan, and has very 
thick walls, is evidently of earlier date, though re- 
modelled in the fifteenth century, and having no 
doorways or windows of an older time than this. The 
order of rebuilding in the nave seems to have been 
first the south aisle, then the north aisle and the 
chancel arch, and lastly the tower. 

It was also intended at this time to rebuild the 
chancel, making it wider than at present, as is shown 
by the width of the chancel arch, for which the west 
end of the south wall of the chancel has been cut 
away. As already noted, this was not carried out, 
but new windows and doorways were inserted in the 
fifteenth century, and the east wall was probably re- 
built. The windows and doorway of the chancel 
have been restored in modern times, and buttresses 
added at the eastern angles, while a new vestry has 
been built on the north side, and the space between 
the north aisle and the vestry closed in quite recently 
to form an organ chamber. The old walling is 
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Newman conveyed the manor to Thomas 
Randolph and others, 

86 The Newmans, originally a Bedford- 
shire family (Harl. Soc. Publ. xix, 126), 
appear to have migrated to Kent in the 
seventeenth century (Berry, Kent Geneal. 
314). 

87 Lysons, Mag. Brit, i, 1033; Add. 
MSS. 9408. 

88 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2500. 

89 Chan. Ing. p.m. 41 Edw. III, No. 62. 

40 Recov. R. Mich. 4 Chas. I, rot. 87. 

41 Cott. MSS. Nero, E. vi. 

42 Chan. Ing. p.m. 41 Edw. III, No. 
62; Feet of F, Beds, East. 3 Geo. I. 
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mainly of cobbles, with some freestone rubble, and angle 
dressings of cream-coloured and ferruginous sandstone. 

The east window of the chancel is of three cinque- 
foiled lights with tracery over, with a two-centred 
segmental head ; the two south windows are of the 
same character but of two lights, the tracery in all 
three being modern. The south doorway is all old 
but the outer order and label ; it has a four-centred 
arch with traceried spandrels in a square head. The 
north window is partly blocked by the vestry, but 
its traceried head is glazed and is similar to those 
opposite. West of it is a modern doorway to the 
vestry and an arch to the organ chamber. The 
piscina in the south wall has been either recut or re- 
newed. It has a continuous hollow chamfer and a 
two-centred arch, with a label rounded above and 
chamfered and hollowed below. 

The chancel arch has semi-octagonal jambs with 
moulded bell capitals and bases, and the arch is of 
two chamfered orders with a label. 
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the organ chamber and has had the glazing removed, 
the space being filled with the organ pipes. In the 
south wall the first window from the east is like that 
in the east wall ; the second has three trefoiled lights 
with ogee heads and net tracery; the other aisle 
windows are of plainer description and of two lights, 
the two eastern windows in the north wall of the 
north aisle having leaf tracery in the heads, while the 
rest have a simpler form of tracery with a flowing 
quatrefoil. 

The north and south doorways of the nave have 
continuous mouldings of two orders, the south, as 
being the principal entrance, being a little more care- 
fully treated. 

The outer doorway of the south porch has two 
continuous outer orders, chamfered, and a moulded 
inner order with shafts and capitals, the whole a 
good deal patched. The porch and tower are in 
a bad state of repair, the east and west windows 
of the porch, each of two lights, being much ¢e- 
cayed, while in the 
upper part of the 
tower, which is of two 
stages only, the belfry 
windows are very di- 
lapidated, without luf- 
fers or other protec- 
tion from the weather. 
That on the east is of 
two lights ; the others 
are single lights, all 
of fourteenth-century 
style, and the parapet 
is plain and has lost 
most of its coping- 
stones. The wood- 
work of the roofs is 
modern, but across the 
chancel arch is a good 
fifteenth-century 
screen, the tracery in 
the head of which has 
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The nave arcades are of four bays with octagonal 
columns and moulded bases and bell capitals of a 
slightly earlier character than those of the chancel 
arch, The arches are of two chamfered orders with 
simple labels, the stops to the labels taking the form 
of heads, both human and otherwise. Corbels for 
the rood-loft or beam remain in the eastern angles of 
the nave, and south of the chancel arch is an image 
bracket. There is a second bracket on the south- 
west face of the first column of the north arcade, anda 
third, quite plain, on the north-west face of the corre- 
sponding column on the south. In the south-west 
face of this column is a shallow niche 15 in. high by 7in. 
wide, and there are traces of cutting away for screens 
in the eastern bays on both sides. In the south face of 
the second column of the north arcade is a rectangular 
sinking 3 in. deep by 13 in. high and 8 in. wide. 

The west window of the nave isa fine specimen 
with trefoiled ogee heads to the main lights and net 
tracery. "The east windows of both aisles are original, 
each of three cinquefoiled lights with beautiful 
geometric tracery ; that in the north aisle looks into 
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been much repaired. 
In the nave are some 
fifteenth or sixteenth- 


century oak benches 
with panelled and buttressed ends, while the chancel 
a and pulpit are modern and good of their 
ind. 

On the chancel arch is a painted cheveron pattern 
in red, old work retouched, and in the north window 
of the chancel are a few fifteenth-century quarries 
with various devices ; elsewhere in the church a little 
old glass is to be seen. 

The font appears to be of the fourteenth century, 
but has been cleaned in modern times; it has a 
square bowl on an octagonal central shaft and four 
round angle shafts with moulded capitals and bases, 
and is set on a modern plinth. 

There is a small brass in the chancel to Thomas 
Hundon, vicar, who died in 1528. 

There are three bells; the first cast by C. and 
G. Mears in 1855, the second by Edward Arnold 
of St. Neots, 1780, and the third by Joseph Eayre, 
1772. 

The plate is modern, and includes a silver chalice, 
paten and flagon. 

The registers are complete from 1717, 
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The advowson of Langford church 
ADVOWSON went with the Rectory manor until 
its sequestration in the reign of 
Henry VIII,“ when it was separated from the Rectory“ 
and retained by the crown, with whom the right of 
presentation now remains. 
Langford has a Wesleyan chapel. 
The parish officers formerly held 
CHARITIES £40, known as the Poor’s Money, 
arising partly from small benefac- 
tions and partly from accumulations and contri- 
butions. £20 thereof was expended at the time 
of the parish inclosure, and {20 in 1869 among 
the poor. 
In 1777 John Ward by a codicil to his will, proved 
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in the P.C.C., bequeathed £200 stock to the minister 
and churchwardens, dividends to be applied for the 
benefit of the poor not receiving parish relief. The 
legacy is now represented by {222 45. 5d. consols 
with the official trustees. The annual dividends 
amounting to £5 12s. are distributed in coals. 

The parish is possessed of about 3 a. of land known 
as the Town Land, producing a rental of about £6 a 
year, which is distributed in bread and clothing, and 
the official trustees hold a sum of {19 145. 2d. 
consols transferred to them under the title of Wallett’s 
Charity, presumably in extinguishment of a rent- 
charge of 65. 8d. on land sold in 1885 by the 
authority of the vestry; the dividends thereon are 
similarly applied. 
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Potone (xi cent.) 

Potton is a parish and ancient market town on 
the borders of Cambridgeshire, about 4 miles north- 
east from Biggleswade. It has an area of 2,676} 
acres, of which 1,595% are arable land, and 3174 
permanent grass" The slope of the land is from 
north-west to south-east, the greatest height above the 
sea level (258 ft.) being in the east ; the lowest point 
is 129 ft. in the south-west. ‘The greater part of the 
east and west portions of the parish is arable land. 
In the south-east corner is Potton Wood, of consider- 
able extent. The town of Potton lies on a slight slope 
trending south to some low land bounded by a small 
stream. 

The market-place, which is in the centre of the 
town, contains three square brick buildings (the 
middle with a wooden tower and clock) connected by 
smaller buildings of wood, on the south side of 
which is a row of wooden booths with tiled roofs, 
provided with wooden shutters to let down as 
counters. In front of them is an open arcade, 
and the whole building is still known as ‘the 
Shambles.’ 

From the market-place Bull Street runs north- 
west, and is crossed at right angles by Horselow 
Street ; King Street runs north-east and Brookend 
south-east to the stream, while Sun Street leads east- 
wards to the cross roads where the Sandy and Biggles- 
wade roads meet. 

The town contains several stone houses, dating 
from the seventeenth century, anda fair number of 
timber-framed buildings of the same or an earlier date. 
These latter in several cases seem to have remained 
in their original use as inns. ‘The Sun Inn is a good 
example of this, and in Horselow Street is a house, 
not at present an inn, but with a characteristic 
entrance leading to a garden which covers most of the 
space originally occupied by the courtyard. There 
was a fire here in 1783, which destroyed more than 
fifty dwelling houses. 

The church stands a short distance outside the 
town to the east on rising ground, with the vicarage 


43 Cf, hist. of Langford Rectory. 
44 Pat. 22 Eliz. pt. 10. 
43 Inst. Bks. (P.R.O.). 
1 Return of the Bd. of Agric. 
1905). 
: 3 Dom. Beds. i, 173. 
8 Ct. R. bdle. 1, No. 1. 


VIII, m. 7d. 


4 Com. Pleas D. Enr. Trin. 32 Hen. 
5 Birch, Cart. Sax. iii, 282. 

6 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2586. 

7 Dugdale, Baronage, i, 4. 

8 G.E.C. Complete Peerage, iv, 2823 
Abbrev, Plac, (Rec. Com.), 36 ; Feet of F. 
Beds, East. 15 John. 


close by on the north. Between them and the town 
runs the small stream already mentioned. 

One of the few remaining windmills is to be seen 
on the left approaching Potton from Sandy. 

Ancient British gold coins have been found in this 
parish.” 

The following place-names have been found in 
Potton :—Le Sondewode, Mawnnes forlong,? and 
Marketstede ‘ in the sixteenth century. 

The earliest mention that has been 

MANORS found of Potton is a tenth-century grant 

of land by Alfelm and his wife, Affa, to 

Ramsey Abbey,* but there is no subsequent trace of 
the abbey holding here. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey one holder of 
land only is mentioned in Domesday, the Countess 
Judith, who held Potton manor, which was assessed at 
ten hides. She had acquired it as wife of Waltheof, 
whose father, Siward, slew Tosti, earl of Huntingdon, 
and received his inheritance from Edward the Con- 
fessor.” Maud, daughter of Judith, married David of 
Scotland, afterwards created earl of Huntingdon, and 
the Potton manor continued to be attached to the 
earldom of Huntingdon until the death of John le 
Scot, earl of Huntingdon, without issue in 1237. 
The overlordship of the three manors at that time 
existing in Potton was then divided among his 
three sisters—Margaret, Isabel and Ada.® 

The overlordship of POTTON MANOR, also 
called POTTON REGIS, the principal manor, passed 
to Isabel the second sister, wife of Robert Bruce. 
Their son, Robert Bruce the elder, was exercising the 
overlordship in 1284,° but with the forfeiture of 
Robert Bruce the younger, the overlordship passed 
into the king’s hands.” 

The earliest mention of sub-tenants of this manor 
has been found in 1214, where Wischard Ledet and 
Margery, his wife, were holding twelve virgates of 
land in Sutton, by the service of one-fourth of a 
knight’s fee." Christina, their daughter and heir, 
brought the manor as dower to her husband, Henry 
de Braybrook, who was holding it in 1227." 


Chan. Ing. p.m. §5 Hen. III, No. 
593 Feud. Aids, i, 3. 

10 Feud. Aids, i, 23 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
10 Edw. IIT, No. 48. 

Ul Feet. of F. Beds, East. 15 John. 

12 Rot. Lit. Claus. (Rec. Com.), 178 3 
Cal, of Chart. R. i, 22. 
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In 1271 this manor became the property of her 
granddaughter, Alice, wife of William le Latimer,’ 
and followed the same descent as Sutton manor (q.v.), 
until its lapse into the duchy of Lancaster,’ and 
like that manor was settled 
in 1544 on Thomas Burgoyne 
and his heirs for ever.’® Potton 
manor, with which were sub- 
sequently united the other 
manors in Potton, remained 
in the Burgoyne family until 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century."© By 1774 the pro- 
perty had passed from the 
Burgoynes to George Viscount 
Torrington,” from whom this 
group of manors was purchased 
in 1795, by Samuel Whit- 
bread."* ‘They were held in 1817 by his son Samuel 
Whitbread,”® and his son, also Samuel Whitbread, is 
at present the lord of Potton. 

A second manor in this parish is that of POTTON 
MUCH MANURED.” ‘This sub-manor was split 
off from the main manor of Potton onthe death of 
the earl of Huntingdon without male heirs in 1237. 
The overlordship of this part went to Margaret, the 
elder sister of the earl of Huntingdon. Her 
daughter, Devorgilla, married John de Balliol, and 
through the marriage of her daughter Ada the over- 
lordship passed to the Clavering family, who held it 
as of the honour of Huntingdon.” ‘The descent of 
the under-lords of this manor can be traced from 
“the heirs of Nicholas Quatremars’ who in the thir- 
teenth century held half a fee in Potton of this 
honour.” By 1284 it had passed to Fulk of Bath 
and Joan his wife, who at that date held arent of 
£14 16s. in Potton.” Their daughter Joan married 
John d’Eyville, who held the manor in 1306.% He 
transferred the manor to Walter Langton, bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield,* before 1316, at which 
date Walter was rendering feudal service for it.” 
From 1316 until 1564 this manor follows the same 
descent as Everton manor (q.v.).° In the latter year 
Clement Tanfield alienated Potton Much Manured 
manor to John Burgoyne,” and it thus became united 
with the principal manor of Potton (q.v.), and has 
since followed the same descent. 

A third manor, that of POTTON BURDETTS, 


18 Chan, Ing, p.m. 55 Hen. III, No. 59. 
MW Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), 33 Plac. 
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teenth-century document, where it is 
written ¢ Mychmanred.’ 
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derived its name from a family called Burdett, who held 
in Potton during the thirteenth century. It was split 
off from the main manor of Potton in 1237, and the 
overlordship passed to Ada, youngest sister of the 
earl of Huntingdon. She married Henry Hastings, 
whose direct descendant John Hastings (1347-96) 
became earl of Pembroke.” The last reference found 
to this overlordship is in 1507, when Potton Bur- 
detts manor is stated to be held of the honour of 
Huntingdon.” 

The earliest sub-tenant of whom mention has been 
found is William Burdett, who held land in Potton 
in 1214. He was followed by Nicholas Burdett, 
who held here by service of half a knight’s fee, 
which in 1284 had diminished to one-fifth held by 
William Burdett.” In 1291 the connexion of this 
family with Potton Burdetts was severed when William 
Burdett granted his ‘capital messuage’ by charter to 
William le Latimer, at that time holding Potton 
manor. Its history is identical with that of Potton 
and Sutton (q.v.), until these manors lapsed to the 
duchy of Lancaster at the close of the fourteenth 
century. It did not fall to the duchy, for in 1404 
Elizabeth, suo jure Baroness Latimer, died seised of 
‘ Bordelette’s Fee.’** It next reappears in 1507 as 
Burdetts manor in Potton, the property of John 
Taylor and Anne his wife, to whom it had been 
granted by Thomas and Richard Burgoyne.® John 
Taylor left a son Roger, who died the same year as 
his father,** and Burdett manor passed to his brother 
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Humphrey, who, on his death in 1511, was succeeded 
by a second cousin William,” who only survived until 
1516, when his brother Laurence became his heir.** 


rent yearly of £14 14s, a windmill 
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In 1575, on the marriage of Catherine Taylor to 
Robert Brudenell, the manor passed to the latter 
family,® and in the year 1657 Robert Lord Brudenell 
alienated Potton Burdetts to Sir Roger Burgoyne,” 
since which time its history has been the same as that 
of Potton manor (q.v.). 

This parish also contained a fourth manor, that of 
POTTON RECTORY, which appears to have 
originated from a grant made about 1094 by Simon 
de Senlis to St. Andrew’s Priory, Northampton.” In 
1267 John de Sudington successfully claimed view 
of frankpledge in Potton for the prior,“? and in 
1316 one of the same name was rendering feudal 
service here.* In 1392 the prior enfeoffed the Friars 
Minor by Aldgate with the glebe and advowson of 
Potton,“ for which the latter paid a yearly pension of 
665. 8d. At the Dissolution the value of the pro- 
perty of the Friars Minor in Potton was £13 6s. 8d." 
During the sixteenth century Potton Rectory manor 
was leased by the crown to various tenants. Elizabeth 
leased it in 1579 to Richard Williams,” and in 1591 
sold it to Rowland Litton for £679 125. 6d. By 
1608 it had passed to John Burgoyne,” who held the 
other manors in Potton, and it has since followed the 
same descent.” : 

The right of holding a weekly market and fairs 
belonged to the lord of Potton manor from the 
earliest times. Before the reign of John it was held 
on Sundays, but in 1203 the day was altered to 
Saturday,” on which day a market is held at the 
present time. In 1287 William le Latimer claimed 
a weekly market in Potton.*? In 1501 the king 
granted to John Burgoyne the profits of tolls of mar- 
ket in Potton for fourteen years,¥ and in 1544 
Thomas Burgoyne received a perpetual grant of a 
Saturday market,“ and it is subsequently found 
attached to the manor.® Lysons, writing at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, says the market, 
though not so great as formerly, was still well sup- 
plied with grain, particularly wheat and barley. He 
attributed the decline of the market to a great fire 
at Potton in 1783, when damage estimated at 
£25,000 was done.* In 1227 Henry Braybrook, 
lord of Potton manor, received a confirmation of his 
right to hold an annual three-days’ fair on the feast 
of St. James in July.” Four yearly fairs were con- 
firmed to Richard Burgoyne, then lord of the manor, 
by Charles II in 1670, viz. on the third Tuesday 
in January, the Tuesday before Easter, the first 
Tuesday in July, and the Tuesday before St. Luke’s 
Day, and fairs are still held at times corresponding 
to the first, second, and fourth of these dates. 

There is mention of a mill in Domesday belonging 
to the Countess Judith and worth 5,.° When the 
larger manor was subdivided the mill appears to have 
formed part of Potton Much Manured, for in an in- 
quisition of this manor, taken in 1332, a windmill 
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is mentioned, and had increased in value to 10s. per 
annum.” Its site can still be seen, on the left of the 
road approaching Potton from Sandy. 

The right of holding a view of frankpledge belonged 
to the three manors of Potton, Potton Much Manured, 
and Potton Rectory.” 

The church of OUR LADY consists 

CHURCH of a chancel 32ft. 6in. by 14 ft. 6in. 

with a south chapel 12 ft. wide of equal 

length with the chancel, nave 62 ft. by 20 ft. with 

north transept 22 ft. 6in. by 13 ft., north aisle 10 ft. 

g in. wide, south aisle 9 ft. 6in., north porch of two 

stories 15 ft. Gin. by 11 ft. roin., and west tower 
12 ft. 6 in. square, all measurements being internal. 

No part of the present building appears to be 
older than the first half of the thirteenth century, to 
which date parts of the chancel and north transept 
belong. From the position of a window of this date 
in the west wall of the transept it is clear that the 
north aisle has been widened early in the fourteenth 
century, to which date the main structure of the pre- 
sent nave belongs. ‘The tower and north porch are 
fifteenth-century additions, the chancel arch showing 
the same detail as the tower arch, and being doubtless 
of the same date. ‘The south-east chapel, c. 1500, is 
the latest addition to the plan, and the external fea- 
tures of the church are almost entirely of the latter 
part of the fifteenth and the early sixteenth centuries. 
The church underwent repair and refitting in 1889. 

The chancel has a modern three-light east window, 
above which are the arms of Winch and the date 
1638, and on the north side is a late fifteenth-century 
window of three lights, part of its sill being cut down 
to within 2 ft. 6 in. of the floor, perhaps for the fitting 
of a locker or for the sepulchre. It overlooked the 
roof of a now destroyed north-east vestry, the door to 
which still remains just west of the window, and has 
over it on the outside a small thirteenth-century light, 
which must have been blocked when the vestry was 
built. Of the vestry itself the only surviving feature 
is a fifteenth-century piscina below the north window 
already described. Its west wall abutted on the north 
wall of the chancel, just west of the doorway, and a 
second doorway, now blocked, also of the fifteenth 
century, has been cut at a slant through the chancel 
wall just west of the vestry door in order to clear the 
west wall of the vestry. 

At the north-west of the chancel is another fifteenth- 
century window of three lights, with tracery in the 
head, and adjoining its west jamb is a single cinque- 
foiled light, which is fitted awkwardly into the extreme 
angle of the chancel, and seems to have been in- 
tended, like a similar window at the south-west angle, 
to throw light on the seats at the back of the rood 
screen. 

At the south-east angle of the chancel is part of a 
small trefoiled piscina, apparently not in position, the 
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rest of the south side being occupied by an arcade of 
two bays opening to the south chapel and contem- 
porary with it. This chapel has one east window 
and two on the south, each of three cinquefoiled 
lights under flat-pointed heads, and between the two 
south windows is a doorway in modern stonework. 
East of this doorway, on the inner face of the wall, is 
a recess 12 in. deep, with a four-centred head, the sill 
being about 6 ft. from the floor, and below the south- 
east window is a piscina. 

The chancel arch is of the full width of the chancel, 
with moulded capitals of slight projection, and an arch 
of two moulded orders, the jambs having the curious 
local detail of the rounded member running up to the 
capitals and stopping abruptly under the abacus. 

The nave is of five bays, the south arcade being of 
slightly earlier detail than the north. It has piers of 


four engaged shafts with small keeled rolls in the angles, 
moulded capitals and bases following the plan of the 
shafts, the bases being raised on square plinths, and 
The 


pointed arches of two hollow-chamfered orders. 
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image. ‘The transept opens to the north aisle by a 
modern arch, The windows in the north aisle are 
all of late fifteenth-century date where not modernized, 
but the doorway is of plain fourteenth-century work, 
with continuous moulded outer arch. 

The north porch has entrances on the north and 
west, the latter being probably not part of the original 
arrangement. In the west wall, near the entrance to 
the church, are two recesses, both plastered and of 
uncertain origin, though one may have held the holy 
water stone. At the south-east is a vice in a turret of 
irregular plan leading to the parvise above, and in the 
east wall is a fifteenth-century lozenge-shaped panel of 
stone, with indents of a brass, clearly that of a priest, 
the central object having been a chalice and host. 
The parvise is lighted by square-headed windows of 
two cinquefoiled lights. 

The south aisle has three three-light windows on 
the south and one at the west, of fifteenth-century 
style, of which that east of the south doorway appears 
to be of somewhat earlier date than those on either 
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north arcade has octagonal piers with moulded capitals 
and bases, and pointed arches of two chamfered orders. 
The bases of the western pier and respond of this 
arcade are of a distinctly later type than the others. 
The date is about 1330, and the south arcade is some 
twenty years earlier. 

At the west end of the south arcade the nave wall 
is thickened on the inside, a feature which is difficult 
to explain. It may be the remains of an eastern 
tower buttress such as are common in the churches in 
the district, or part of an older nave wall. 

The north transept retains of its original features 
only a small blocked lancet in the west wall and the 
quoining of its northern angles. Its north window is 
modern, of three lights, and the east window, also of 
three lights, is of the fifteenth century. At the south- 
east angle a fifteenth-century rood stair has been in- 
serted, the turret containing it projecting beyond the 
wall on both sides ; its entrance doorway is at the 
west, and on its north-west face is a niche for an 


side of it ; the west window is modern. The door- 
way, which is externally of modern stonework, has a 
four-centred arch under a square head. There was 
formerly a south porch here, but it was destroyed in 
1848, and in consequence part of the south wal. 
fell for lack of its abutment. 

The nave clearstory has five square-headed windows 
on each side, all being of two cinquefoiled lights 
except the east window on the south side, which is of 
three lights in order to throw more light on the rood. 

The west tower is of four stages, with an embattled 
parapet and belfry windows of two trefoiled lights 
with a quatrefoil in the head. The third stage is 
shallow, and lighted only by slits on north and south. 
In the second stage is a three-light west window, and 
in the ground stage a small blocked west doorway, the 
stonework of which appears to be modern. At the 
north-east is a stair in a turret, which projects as a 
semicircle from the outer face of the north wall. In 
its lowest stage it has vertical stone ribs at intervals, 
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which stop at the first set-off and have a curiously 
early look. On the exterior of the north wall, about 
12 ft. from the ground, is a stone lamp-holder, having 
a weathered head, and two corbels below, the space 
between which is now filled by part of a modern 
gravestone. 

All the roofs, in spite of much repair, retain a cer- 
tain number of their old timbers of fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century date ; the nave roof having moulded 
purlins and ridge with bosses at the intersections and 
traceried spandrels below the tie-beams. In the south 
aisle, however, some of the timbers may be of four- 
teenth-century date. 

No other woodwork in the church is ancient, and 
the chancel contains some good modern stalls and a 
screen on the south side. 

The font, which stands at the west end of the 
nave, is circular and quite plain, and though un- 
doubtedly ancient is. of uncertain date. 

In the Cole MSS. 1753 (Add. MSS. 5836, fol. 
108), is a note that there was an altar tomb in the 
chancel ; it has now completely disappeared. 

There are five bells, the treble and second by 
Thomas Newman, 1706 ; the third by Robert Tay- 
lor of St. Neots, 1797; the fourth by Thomas 
Janaway, 1785 ; and the tenor by C. and G. Mears, 
1844. 

The plate consists of a communion cup of 1717, 
with a paten undated but contemporary ; two large 
almsdishes of 1720, and a smaller one of 1718. There 
is also a modern plated cup and flagon. 

The first book of the registers begins in 1614, 
being a copy made in 1635, and goes to 1747. The 
second contains the entries from 1747 to 1801, and 
the third those from 1802 to 1812. ‘There are 
overseers’ accounts from 1614. 

The advowson of the church of 

ADVOWSON Potton followed the same descent as 

that of the Rectory manor (q.v.) 

until the Dissolution, when it fell to the crown, by 

whom the right of presentation has since been 
exercised. 

The rectory of Potton follows the same descent as 
that of the Rectory manor (q.v.) until its purchase 
by Rowland Litton in 1591,% who in 1602 alienated 
it to Henry Godfrey,® who in his turn transferred it 
to Sir Humphrey Winch, justice of the King’s Bench 
in 1618. The Winches retained possession of 
Potton Rectory during the seventeenth century,” and 
in 1698 it was purchased under a decree in Chancery 
by the parish of Thaxted with a sum of money be- 
queathed to the parish by William Lord Maynard for 
charitable uses. 

Potton contains a Congregational chapel built in 
1848, a Wesleyan chapel rebuilt and enlarged in 
1850, and a Baptist chapel. 

The following charities subsisting 
in this parish were by a scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners, dated 
17 June, 1898, consolidated and brought under one 
body of trustees ; namely :-— 

The Town Lands (Deeds, 1666, 1699, and In- 
closure Act of 54 Geo. III, cap. 38), now consisting of 
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62 V.C.H. Beds, i, 3153 Cott. MSS. 
Vesp. E. xvii; Cal. of Pat. 1324-7, 
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46 acres of land in Potton, known as the Roundabout 
Allotments, let to various holders, and producing about 
£70 a4 year:. 

Charities of Robert Smith (will, 1738), Mary 
Tottman (will, 1727), Henry Ward (will, 1739), 
William Hankin (will, 1782), and Alexander Atkinson 
(will, 1712) now represented by 6 acres of land in 
Windmill Field, Potton, purchased with moneys left 
by these donors, and land in Mill Road let at £12 
and {2 a year respectively. 

Charities of John Caryer (will, 1731), and Dame 
Constance Burgoyne (who died in 1711), consisting 
of 13 acres at Over, co. Cambridge, let at f21. 

Charity of William Potter (will, 1558), con- 
sisting of cottages and gardens in Horselow Street, 
3a. or. 10 p. in Narrow Lane, and 2 acres in Byards 
Green, producing rentals of about £39 a year. 

Charities of Alexander Atkinson (will, 1712) and 
James Smith (will, 1733), being two rent-charges of 
£1 and £7 8s. respectively on land in Potton paid 
by Henry Smith, esq., Brighton. 

The Official Trustees of Charitable Funds also hold 
£228 tos. 7d. consols in respect of the Town Lands 
and the charity of John Snitch (will, 1687), £202 
consols in respect of the charity of Thomas John 
Burgoyne (will, 1826) for organ and psalmody and 
£56 9s. 11d. consols in respect of James Underwood’s 
charity (will, 1863). The income received from the 
real and personal estate amounts to £160 a year or 
thereabouts. 

By the scheme above referred to the sum of £202 
consols constituting the endowment of the charity of 
Thomas John Burgoyne anda yearly sum of £2 18s. 4d. 
out of the income of the charities are separated from 
the rest of the endowments under the title of the 
United Ecclesiastical Charity, of which the vicar and 
churchwardens are constituted the trustees, the vicar 
to receive the said yearly sum of £2 185. 4d. for 
preaching sermons, and the remainder of the income 
of the Ecclesiastical Charity to be applied towards 
keeping the organ of the parish church in good repair, 
organist’s salary, and providing suitable vocal music 
in the church. 

Provision is made for the appointment of trustees 
of the remaining charities under the title of the Con- 
solidated Charities, of which the vicar is constituted 
the ex-officio trustee. ‘The trustees are authorized to 
expend a yearly sum of £45 for education at public 
elementary schools and technical classes and a yearly 
sum not exceeding {50 in apprenticing, and to apply 
the remainder of the income for the general benefit of 
the poor, in aid of the funds of any hospital and 
any provincial club; also towards the provision of 
nurses for the sick and infirm, and in the supply of 
articles in kind not exceeding £40 in any one year 
for the Jast-mentioned object. 

This parish is also possessed of 23a. 2r. 28 p. of 
land known as the ‘ Poor’s Common’, acquired under 
an indenture dated 1859, let to various holders pro- 
ducing £18 a year or thereabouts; 4 acres of land 
constituting ‘The Recreation Ground,’ purchased in 
1869 with moneys arising from the sale of a portion 
of the Poor’s Common ; and 5 acres of land known 
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as the ‘Sand Pits,’ otherwise ‘The Pest House 
Pieces,’ let for £1 125. 6d. a year. 

By a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, dated 
6 September, 1904, the trustees are authorized to let 
the recreation ground to the parish council, who pay 
£7 a year for the user thereof. 

There is also a house and premises, together with 
3 acres of land, in the occupation of the parish clerk. 

In 1877 Samuel Emery Barnes, by will, gave 
£600 to be invested, and the income to be divided 
into six equal portions yearly on 1 January among 
six poor aged and infirm persons who had resided 
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Sandeia (xi cent.); Saundeye, Sondeye (xiii to xvi 
cents.). 

The parish of Sandy covers an area of 4,276 acres, 
of which 2,261 are arable, 781 permanent grass, 
and 552 woods and plantations.' It includes, besides 
the village of Sandy itself, the hamlets of Girtford 
and Beeston, the latter of which is in Wixamtree 
Hundred. Sandy has a station on the main line of 
the Great Northern Railway, which is here inter- 
sected by the Cambridge and Bedford Branch of the 
London and North Western Railway. ‘The general 
slope of the land is from south-east to north-west. 
The road from Potton to Bedford on its way through 
Sandy rises to 220 ft. above the ordnance datum in the 
south, whilst the lowest point in the north is 72 ft. 
The River Ivel flows through the south-west of the 
parish. The main road is that leading from Potton 
to Bedford ; another road from Everton in the north- 
east passes through the parish, the centre of which 
is a thickly-wooded district known as Sandy Warren. 
The town lies in the west of the parish, and consists 
mainly of four streets radiating from the market-place, 
High Street, in a south-easterly direction, the Cam- 
bridge Road in an easterly, and the St. Neots and 
Bedford Roads respectively in a north-westerly and 
westerly direction. 

There are a number of eighteenth-century brick 
houses in the town, but none of much interest, and a 
good'many half timber and lath and plaster houses, some 
of which are thatched. The church stands in a large 
churchyard, bounded on the east by the High Street, 
and the rectory, south of the church, is a fine early 
eighteenth-century red-brick house —its date is given as 
1729—with sash windows retaining for the most part 
the original heavy sashbars. It has a forecourt on the 
east, and a walled garden on the west, with excellent 
brickwork details. At some distance to the west of it 
1s Sandy Place, a house of much the same period, 
though built on the site of an oldér house. It stands 
well, facing the south, on slightly rising ground, and 
belonged till recently to Sir Robert Pearce Edgcumbe, 
who sold it to its present holder, Mr. Walter Graves. 

The hamlet of Girtford is situated at the junc- 
tion of the St. Neots Road with the Great North 
Road, and other small hamlets are Seddington, on 
the Great North Road, two miles south of the 


1 Returns of Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

la Linc. Epis. Reg. Dalderby, fol. 70d. 
71d. 3; ibid. Burghersh, fol. 27d. 

2 Acts Priv. and Local, 38 Geo. III, 
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4 Ibid. 166. 
5 Ibid. 184 
6 See above, p. 9. 
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during five preceding years in the parish irrespective 
of religious belief. ‘The legacy (less duty) was in- 
vested in £548 45. 6d. consols, and the annual divi- 
dends, amounting to £13 145. are applied by the 
vicar and churchwardens in accordance with the trusts. 

In 1885 Miss Catherine Payne by will left £200 
to the minister and churchwardens, the annual in- 
come to be distributed on 21 February in every year 
among the poor of the parish. The legacy is repre- 
sented by £200 155. consols, the annual dividends 
amounting to £5 os. 4¢., are distributed in sums 
of 55. to each recipient. 


GIRTFORD 


town, and Stratford, about one mile to the south. 
That of Beeston is on the road to Biggleswade 
about one mile from Sandy; neither has any par- 
ticular architectural interest, though there is a record 
of a ‘chantry with Bell Turret and Chancel,’ built at 
the latter about 1304 ;'* of this there appear to be 
no remains. 

There is a modern town hall, a national and a 
council school, a modern Baptist church, 1887, an 
older Baptist chapel of 1854, now used as a Sunday 
school, a mission church, 1866, and a Primitive 
Methodist chapel, 1868, at Girtford; and a Wesleyan 
chapel of 1865 at Beeston. 

The Great Northern main line and the Cambridge 
and Bedford branch of the North Western Railway 
have stations here. 

The eastern part of the parish includes the wooded 
sandy hills from which its name is derived, the town 
being separated from them by the railway, which cuts 
through their lower slopes. On the high ground 
stand ‘The Lodge,’ a modern house (1877), about a 
mile and a half south-east of the village, the seat of 
Viscount Peel; ‘Caesar’s Camp,’ also modern, the 
seat of Captain C. Guy Pym ; and ‘The Hasells,’ an 
old house, said to have been built about 1660, and 
enlarged in the time of George II, belonging to 
Mr. Francis Pym. 

Sandy was inclosed by Act of Parliament in 1798, 
when the Stone Quarry was allotted to Sir Philip 
Monoux.? 

Ancient British coins of gold, copper, and brass 
have been discovered at Girtford and Sandy,’ and 
also neolithic remains. An Anglo-Saxon cinerary 
urn of remarkable size and a bronze bowl of the same 
period have been found near Caesar’s Camp,* which 
was a Roman site.’ Galley Hill Camp, on a height 
covered with well-grown firs about three quarters of a 
mile south from Caesar’s Camp in the grounds of 
Lord Peel, is another example of an ancient earth- 
work.’ Sandy Place is an instance of a manorial hold 
with a mound, on which the house stands, and has 
remains of fishponds near the River Ivel.® 

The following place-names have been found in 
Sandy : Hawes, Awstrettfield, Hynwickfield, Pression 
Balke,’ in the seventeenth century, and Hyggons in 
the sixteenth.” 


8 Ibid. 300. 
® Add, Chart. 1000; Chan. Ing. p.m 
(Ser. 2), dxxxvi, No. 71, 


10 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), Lxxxiv, 
No. 2. 
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At the date of the Domesday Survey 
MANORS Endo son of Hubert (also known as Eudo 
Dapifer) held a manor of 16 hides 1 vir- 
gate in Sandy, which, like others held by him, had 
belonged to Ulmar of Eaton." On Eudo’s death in 
1120 his lands escheated to the crown, and were 
granted to one of the house of Beauchamp,” and this 
family continued to hold the manor of the king in 
chief till the middle of the fourteenth century. In 
1201 Hugh de Beauchamp’s claim to Sandy was dis- 
puted by William de Lanvaley, who claimed its 
revenues in right of his mother Gunnora, who held it 
by gift of Henry III." Hugh appears to have been 
in debt to the king who had seized upon this manor 
as security and granted it to Gunnora, and some years 
later the dowry of Maud, wife of Roger de Beau- 
champ, was declared to be in the king’s hands on 
account of the unpaid debt." 

In 1241 William de Beauchamp held property 
here,’ and in 1276 one of the same name justified 
his right to free warren in Sandy."® Ralph de Beau- 
champ, son of William, rendered feudal service in 
1284 for one and a half knight’s fees in Sandy held 
of the king in chief,” and was followed by Roger de 
Beauchamp, who held the manor in 1316. 

Roger de Beauchamp, by alienating the manor in 
1347 to John d’Engayne, severed the connexion of the 
Beauchamps with Sandy. The fine sets forth that the 
manor, worth ten marks per annum, is to remain to 
Roger for his life with reversion to the d’Engaynes.”” 
John held the manor at his death in 1354,” and was 
followed by a son Thomas, who died in 1367 seised 
of Sandy manor, the value of which was at this time 
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Encaynz. Gules a@ 
fesse dancetty between six 
crosslets or. 


Barnacke, Argent a 
horse-barnacle sable. 


£10 per annum.” Thomas left three sisters as co- 
heiresses : Joyce wife of John de Goldington, Eliza- 
beth wife of Laurence de Pabenham, and Mary wife 
of William Barnacke. The manor was settled on 


11 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2352. Eudo claimed 


and were settled on Roger for life with 
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Katherine wife of Thomas d’Engayne for her life,” 
and at her death in 1399, by a previous arrangement 
between the co-heirs, Sandy manor passed to Mary 
Barnacke, who had married a second husband, ‘Thomas 
La Zouche.* Mary died in 1400, and was succeeded 
by her son John Barnacke,* who in 1409 was followed 
by ason John Barnacke, aged nine years.” He died a 
minor in 1421, and his brother Edmund, who sur- 
vived him a few days only, left two sisters Joan and 
Mary as co-heirs.** The former of the two dying, 
Mary wife of Robert Stoneham was left as sole heir. 
In 1437 Robert and Mary Stoneham by fine with 
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cross sable with five scal- 
lops thereon argent. 


Laurence Cheyne and others secured the recognition 
of their right, and that of their daughter Elizabeth, 
wife of John Broughton, to Sandy manor,” which 
continued with the Broughtons till the sixteenth cen- 
tury, for Robert Broughton, grandson of the above 
John, was holding it at his death in 1508.¥ After 
the death of his son Sir John Broughton, his daughter 
Katherine succeeded to Sandy, and it passed before 
1560 to William Powlett Lord St. John,” by his 
marriage with her daughter Agnes. He alienated the 
manor in 1572 to Sir Robert Catlin,” whose daughter 
Mary married Sir John Spencer, and her grandson 
William Spencer whose father was created Baron 
Spencer of Wormleighton in 1603, held the manor at 
the time of his death in 1638." Hisson Henry Spencer 
was created earl of Sunderland, and was slain at New- 
bury in 1646, and Robert his son in 1670 sold Sandy 
manor to Sir Humphrey Monoux.” ‘The manor was 
held by this family until 1809, when by the death of 
Sir Philip Monoux without male heirs his property 
passed to his four sisters.* Sandy manor passed to. 
his second sister Frances wife of Samuel Ongley.** 
After her death the manor-house and park were pur- 
chased, about 1861, by the Brandreths, who in 1872 
sold the property to the Fosters, and they in 1877 
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sold it again to Sir Robert Pearce Edgcumbe, who in 
1905 sold it to Mr. Walter Graves, the present owner.® 

The hill portion of the estate was bought by Sir 
William Peel, and at his death in 1858 passed to his 
mother, widow of Sir Robert 
Peel, who died in the follow- 
ing year, when the property 
passed to her youngest son, 
Viscount Peel, who owns it at 
the present day. 

All manorial rights appear 
to be in abeyance.* 

A second manor in Sandy, 
known after the Dissolution 
as HASELLS MANOR, be- 
longed to the priory of Chick- 
sands. In 1291 the prior of 
Chicksands owned the grange 
of ‘ Heyseles,’ worth £1 155.,°7 
and in 1316 the priory of 
Chicksands rendered feudal 
service for lands in Sandy. The temporalities of 
Chicksands Priory in Sandy were worth £6 in 1537,°° 
when they lapsed to the crown on the dissolution of 
the priory. In 1542 Henry VIII granted Hasells 
manor to Francis Pygott,“’ who in the same year 
alienated it to Robert Burgoyne," and in 1635 John 
Burgoyne, probably a grandson, transferred it to 
William Britain.” 

In 1712 Baron Britain, grandson of the above 
John, sold the manor to Heylock Kingsley,“ whose 
daughter and heiress married William Pym in 1748,“ 
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Peet, Viscount Peel. 
Argent three sheaves of 
arrows banded gules and 
a chief azure with a bee 
or flying therein with the 
difference of a martlet. 


Kinostey. Vert a 
cross engrailed argent, 


Pym. Sable a fesse 
between three owls or 
with three crosslets sable 
on the fesse. 


and their direct descendant Francis Pym is at the 
present day lord of Hasells manor.‘ 

The hamlet of GIRTFORD, of which no mention 
is made in Domesday, gives its name to a manor, 
which in the first instance belonged to Caldwell 
Priory. The original grant to the priory has not 
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been found, but an early thirteenth-century grant 
exists made by Henry son of Hugh of Sandy to the 
priory. In 1291 the prior of Caldwell owned 
lands and rents in Girtford and other places worth 
£3 115. 10d." and an exemplification of a certificate 
of the treasurer and barons of the Exchequer made in 
1342 at the request of William de Souldrop, the 
prior, shows that the priory possessed lands and rents 
in Girtford. At the dissolution of the priory it 
held lands to the value of 58s. in Girtford,” and in 
1541 Henry VIII granted Girtford manor and 
grange to John Burgoyne,” who in 1562 received 
licence to alienate it to Edward Cosyn.*' Between 
that year and 1614 the manor passed to William earl 
of Salisbury, who in the latter year sold it to Francis 
Lord Russell,>? who in 1618 alienated Girtford to 
John Taylor and Alice his wife. The latter, being 
left a widow, married Oliver Bromhall, who in addi- 
tion to the manor thus acquired, also purchased fur- 
ther land in Girtford.* Oliver Bromhall, their son, 
sold the manor to Jasper Edwards, chief registrar in 
the High Court of Chancery, in 1657. His son 
Richard Edwards transferred the property in 1695 to 
Robert Pulleyn of St. Neots, who sold it in 1741 to 
Heylock Kingsley. Through the marriage of his 
daughter with William Pym it passed to that family, 
and has since followed the same descent as Hasells 
manor (q.v.).7 

Two mills are mentioned in Sandy at the time of 
the Survey of 1086, their value was 5os., and they 
were both attached to the manor of Eudo Dapifer.® 
One of these, a water-mill, remained attached to the 
Sandy manor, and is mentioned in an extent of 1412, 
when its value was 135. 4¢.,°° and again in 1677.” 

One reference only has been found to the other 
mill, when in 1218 Henry son of William granted 
2 virgates of land and a mill in Sandy to Henry 
son of Hugh.* 

To the lords of Sandy manor belonged the right to 
hold a view of frankpledge twice yearly within the 
manor.” William de Beauchamp also claimed a 
charter of free warren here in 1276, and this right 
was claimed by later lords. In 1670 the manor 
included a parcel of land called the Warren contain-. 
ing 1,300 acres, and the free warren and game of 
coneys within the manor.® 

The church of ST. SWITHUN has a 
chancel 46 ft. 8in. by 18 ft., with north 
vestry and south chapel ; north transept 
25 ft. by 18 ft.; south transept, 24 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
nave, 44 ft. by 23 ft. 2in.; with north aisle ro ft. 
wide and south aisle g ft. wide, both of the same 
length as the nave, and west tower 13 ft. 8in. by 
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85 Information supplied by Mr. Ran- 
som. At the time of Sir Robert Edg- 
cumbe’s purchase in 1877 this portion of 
the estate only included 20 acres. 

86 Ibid. 

87 Pope Nick. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 494. 

88 Feud. Aids, i, 19. 

89 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 194+ 

40 Pat. 33 Hen. VIII, pt. 2, m. 1. 

41 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 33 Hen. VIII. 

42 Feet of F. Beds, Trin. 11 Chas. I ; 
Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccclxxxi, No. 
166. The extent of the manor is here 
given as 150 acres of land, ro acres of 
meadow, 40 acres of pasture, 15 acres of 
wood, and 4s. of rent, and the manor was 
held of the king in chief by knight’s ser- 
vice and rent of 135. 53d. 


48 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 8 Geo. I; Ly- 
sons, Mag. Brit. i, 168. 

44 Beds. N. and Q. ii, 152. 

45 Lysons, Mag. Brit, i, 168 ; Recov. 
R. Mich. 29 Geo. III ; Trin. 56 Geo. III. 

46 Harl. Chart. 83, B.43. This Henry 
son of Hugh is the same who in 1218 re- 
ceived 2 virgates of land anda mill in 
Sandy from Henry son of William (Feet 
of F. Beds. 3 Hen. III, No. 8). 

47 Pope Nich, Tax. (Rec. Com.), 50. 

48 Cal. of Pat. 1340-3, p- 371. 

49 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 189. 

50 Pat. 32 Hen. VIII, pt. t. 

51 Ibid. 4 Eliz. pt. 9. 

52 Close 11 Jas. I, pt. 34, No. 12. 

58 Feet of F. Beds. East. 15 Jas. I. 

54 Harl, Soc. Publ. xix, 87; Feet of F. 
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Beds. Hil. 18 Jas. I; Hil. 6 Chas. I; Harl. 
Chart. 112 E. 37 3 Add. Chart. 1000. 

55 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 1657. Oliver 
Bromhall had married Eleanor daughter of 
Jasper Edwards in 1635 (Blaydes, Gen. 
Bed. 6). 

56 Add. MSS. 9408. 

57 Ibid; Recov. R, Mich. 29 Geo. III; 
Trin. 56 Geo. III. 

58 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2354. 

59 Chan. Ing. p.m. 9 Hen. V, No. 23. 

69 Recov. R. Hil. 29-30, Chas. II. 

61 Feet of F. Beds. 3 Hen. III, No. 8. 

62 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 4, 51. 

68 Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), i, 3. 

51 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 14 Eliz. 3 
Recov. R. Hil. 29-30 Chas, II. 

63 Close 21 Chas, II, pt. 10, No. 24. 
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13 ft. 2in.; all measurements being internal. The 
whole church has been so much rebuilt and enlarged 
in modern times that little of the old fabric remains. 
The transepts and chancel arch were rebuilt and the 
aisles enlarged in 1861, and the chancel has been re- 
faced and the vestry and chapel added, so that little if 
any old work is now to be seen there except the triple 
ea and the piscina, which are of fifteenth-century 
ate, 

The nave has north and south arcades of one wide 
and two narrow bays, the former opening to the 
transepts ; the arches are of two chamfered orders, 
and built of the dark ironstone common in the district, 
which on account of its coarse texture does not admit of 
much detail, They have unfortunately been pointed 
with white mortar, with a most unhappy effect. 

The piers are octagonal, those of the north arcade 
being modern with capitals of fourteenth-century de- 
tail; while those of the south arcade are of the 
fifteenth century, except that of the eastern respond, 
which is a modern imitation. The capitals and 
pillars are of Totternhoe stone, but in the tower arch 
both shafts and capitals are of ironstone of fifteenth- 
century detail, and like the nave arches have been 
pointed with white mortar within recent years. The 
north aisle has no old work from which its original 
date might be conjectured, and the south aisle is in 
much the same state, except that the respond of the 
arch opening to the transept is of the fifteenth century, 
the arch itself being modern. The windows of both 
aisles are modern and of fifteenth-century detail, and 
those of the transepts, equally modern, are of fourteenth- 
century detail. There is a re-used sixteenth-century 
window in the modern north vestry. The roof 
throughout are new except that of the tower, which is 
covered with lead bearing the dates of two repairs, one 
of 1692, with the initials of churchwardens, E. S., 
F.B. ; and the second of 1756, with the name of one 
churchwarden, Wm. Randall. The tower itself has, 
like the rest of the church, suffered at the hands of 
the restorer. It is of fifteenth-century character and 
has a modern west window, and a south-east turret 
staircase. It has eight buttresses, two of which are on 
the east and project into the interior of the nave, but 
are of the same detail as the external ones. 

The font has an interesting late fifteenth-century 
base of clunch and a very rough bowl, which is im- 

_ possible to date. An extremely well preserved frag- 

| ment of a panel of alabaster, representing Christ in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, is set in the south wall of 
the chancel in a glazed frame. It is fifteenth-century 
work of the Nottingham school, the details of the 
colouring being unusually fresh and perfect, and was 
discovered during the restoration of 1861. 

The bells are six in number—the treble by Mears 
& Stainbank, 1892 ; the second by John Eayre, 1769; 
the third by Thos. Russell of Wootton 1723, recast 
1892; the fourth by Chapman & Mears, 1852 ; 
the fifth by Newcombe of Bedford, 1602, recast 


63a Fisher, Coll. for Beds. pl. cxiv, gives 
drawings of other pieces of carving : part 
of an entombment and a crucifixion, but 
their material is not mentioned. 

66 Feet of F. Beds. 25 Hen. III, m. 24 5 
V.C.H. Beds. i, 382. 

67 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 355. 

68 Chan, Ing. p.m. 16 Ric. II, pt. 1, 
No. 36. 

69 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 196. 

70 Pat. 32 Hen. VIII, pt. 1. 


East. 29 Eliz. 


129. 


% Clergy List. 


71 Ibid. 32 Eliz. pt. 215 Feet of F. Beds. 
72 Chan. Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), cclxii, No. 


78 Inst. Bks. (P.R.O.) ; Close 21 Chas. 
II, pt. 10, No. 24; Recov. R. Hil. 29-30 
Chas. II ; East. 12 Geo. I ; Mich. 11 Geo. 
III. 74 Inst. Bks.(P.R.O.); Clerical Guide. 


76 Ing. a.q.d. file 213, No. 125 Linc. 
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1892; and the tenor by Thos. Russell of Wootton, 
1733. The bell frame is modern, and the belfry 
generally in very good order. There is a chiming 
clock. 

The plate consists of a silver chalice and paten, the 
former given by Francis Walsall, rector in 1661, and 
the latter having the London date letter for 1739 ; 
two modern silver-gilt chalices and cover patens, with 
a flagon, all of 1867, and a spoon of 1869; and a 
plated chalice and paten. 

The registers are complete from 1538 (the earliest 
entry being one of a burial on 10 November in 
that year), with the exception of a couple of years. 
The early portions were found by the present rector 
in an old chest in loose sheets and carefully bound up. 

The earliest mention that has been 
ADVOWSON found of the church of Sandy is in 
1240, when it was granted by 
William de Beauchamp to the priory of Caldwell.” 
In 1291 the value of the church was £13 65. 87.,” 
and in 1392 the prior obtained a licence to appro- 
priate the church, which was then valued at 20 
marks. At the Dissolution Sandy Rectory, worth 
£22 135. 4¢., became crown property,” and was 
granted in 1541 by Henry VIII to John Burgoyne,” 
who in 1586 alienated it with the advowson to 
Richard Braithwayte and Thomas Spencer,” from 
whom they were purchased by John Spencer” who 
owned Sandy manor, and until the death of Sir Philip 
Monoux in 1809, they followed the same descent as 
that manor” (q.v.). From 1814 to 1829 George 
Cooke Yarborough was presenting; since that date 
it has been held by the Pyms who own Hasells 
manor.” 

The chantry of Sandy was founded by Roger de 
Beauchamp in 1332 to provide daily masses for the 
souls of himself and his ancestors in the chapel of St. 
Mary at the altar of St. Nicholas in the church of St. 
Swithun, and was endowed by him with 40 acres of 
land, 2 acres of meadow, and 16s. rent in Sandy.” 
The advowson of this chantry was transferred by him, 
together with Sandy manor, to John d’Engayne in 
1347,” and appears to have remained attached to this 
manor, the last reference to it being in 1401 when it 
was worth gos. In 1547 the possessions of this 
chantry included a messuage called the Chantry House, 
with 48 acres of arable land, and 2 acres of meadow, 
let at a yearly rent of £15 os. 2d. and stock worth 
20s. in the hands of the churchwardens of Sandy for 
an obit.” In 1550 the Chantry House and land 
attached were granted by the crown to John Hulston 
and William Pendrid.® 

Tempsford Chantry owned two messuages in Sandy 
in the tenure of the churchwardens which were valued 
at 30s.,' and the fraternity of Blunham, founded. by 
John Reynold, owned land in Sandy valued at 
445. 10d.” F 

There is a modern Baptist Chapel built in 1887, 
an older Baptist Chapel of 1854, now used as a Sunday 


1 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), ii, 
189; Feet of F. Beds. 21 Edw. III, 
m, 2. 

78 Ibid. Div. Cos. 28 Edw. III, No. 42; 
Chan. Ing. p.m. 28 Edw. III, No. 29; 
41 Edw. III, No. 25; 1 Hen, IV, No. 
to ; 2 Hen. IV, No. 15. 

79 Chant. Cert. 1, No. go. 

80 Pat. 3 Edw. VI, pt. ro. 

81 Chant. Cert. Beds. 1, No. 25, 

83 Ibid, No. 4. 
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school, and a mission church in Sandy ; a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel of 1868 at Girtford, and a Wesleyan 
Chapel of 1865 at Beeston. 
This parish is possessed of the 
CHARITIES following properties known as The 
Charity Lands, namely, 10 acres of 
land in Keysoe, purchased with {£140 left by will 
of John Wynne, 1660, and 3 a. 3 r. allotted under 
the Keysoe Inclosure Act, producing {14 a year, 
which, together with a moiety of the rent of 
2a. Ir. 16 p., mentioned below, in Down Field, 
Sandy, is applied in accordance with the terms of the 
will in the distribution of twelve penny loaves to 
twelve poor people every Lord’s Day frequenting the 
church ; 20s. for a sermon to be preached in rotation 
by the ministers of Sandy, Sutton, and Northill on 
the anniversary of testator’s death (apparently 9 June) 
from St. John vi, 27, and the balance is distributed 
among the poor partly in money and partly in bread ; 
43 acres of land in Great Paxton, county of Hunting- 
don, purchased with {£150 left by will of Thomas 
Bromsall, 1690, £25 by will of Rev. Francis Palmer, 
1680, and with other monies, let at £25 a year, 
which together with a moiety of the rent of 
2 a. 1 r. 16p. in Down Field, purchased with 
proceeds of sale of timber, and let at {2 18s. 9d. a 
year, is applied in apprenticing, the premium being 
usually £15 ; 525. a year as a charge on the estate is 
also distributed in bread every Lord’s Day in respect 
of Palmer’s Charity; 2 a. 2 r. 16 p. of land at 
Eaton Socon, allotted under the Inclosure Act of 
that parish in respect of land given by will of 
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— Yarrow (date unknown), let at £7 Ios. a 
year, is applied in apprenticing. The trustees also 
hold £100 consols, purchased with accumulations of 
income of Wynne’s and Yarrow’s Charities. 

By an order of the Charity Commissioners of 10 
October, 1895, made under the Local Government 
Act, 1894, the parish council appoint two representa- 
tives on the body of trustees. 

This parish is also possessed of 26 a. 2 r. 14 p., known 
as the Town Lands, part of 33 a. or. g p. (including 
a public drain crossing the same) allotted in 1804 to 
the lords of the manors of Sandy, Hasells, and Girtford, 
and to the rector and churchwardens of Sandy, in satis- 
faction of the right of cutting ling and fern upon 
Sandy Warren for fuel, upon trust to apply the rents 
and profits in purchasing wood, coals, and other fuel 
for distribution among the industrious poor of the 
parish of Sandy (except those of the hamlet of Beeston). 
In 1851 5 a. 0 r. 37 p. was sold to the Great 
Northern Railway Company, and invested in 
£614 115. 4d. consols in the Court of Chancery. 
The land produces £30 a year or thereabouts, which 
together with the dividends on the stock, amounting to 
about £15 a year, is distributed in coals among the poor. 

In 1891 George John Hooke Pearson, by deed, 
gave {100 consols upon trust that the rector and 
churchwardens should apply the dividends in sub- 
scriptions to the Hunstanton Convalescent Home to 
confer the right of nominating inhabitants of the 
parish of Sandy recovering from sickness as inmates 
thereof, the charity to be called ‘ The Frances Pearson 
Charity.’ 


SUTTON 


Sudtone, Suttone (xi cent.), 

Sutton is a parish covering an area of 2,233 acres, 
of which 1,335 are arable land, 593 permanent grass 
and 318 woods and plantations.' The soil is prin- 
cipally clay, the subsoil strong clay, and the principal 
crops wheat, barley, beans, and peas. The parish is 
well wooded in the north and west. 

There is no railway station at Sutton, Potton, 
1} miles off, on the Bletchley and Cambridge branch, 
and Biggleswade, 24 miles to the north-east, on the 
main line of the London and North Western Railway 
being the nearest stations. 

The high road from Biggleswade to Potton passes 
from south-west to north-east of the parish, forming, 
as it passes north, the western boundary of the Sutton 
Park Estate. Another road coming up from Eyworth 
im the south-east joins the Sandy and Potton main 
road as it issues from the north-western corner of the 
parish. 

This road, shortly after entering the parish, rises 
from an elevation of 120 ft. to 184 ft. above the 
ordnance datum, but it falls again before entering the 
village of Sutton, which is situated about the centre of 
the parish. 

The church stands at the south-east end of the 
park, with the vicarage immediately to the east of it, 
the fall of the ground being eastward. At the foot of 


1 Return of the Bd. of Agric. 1905. 
The details include land in other 
parishes. 


2 Harl. Chart. 84, A. 50. 
5 Ct, R. bdle. 1, No. 15 Chan. Ing. 
p-m, (Ser. 2), Ixxxiv, No. 2. 


the slope the road crosses by a ford one of the numerous 
small streams that feed the River Ivel. The footpath 
is carried over the stream by a narrow stone pack- 
horse bridge, probably of fourteenth-century date, 
with two pointed arches. Beyond the stream is the 
greater part of the small village; its houses mostly 
built of timber and plaster with thatched roofs. 

Sutton Park, the seat of Col. Sir John Montague 
Burgoyne, which is bounded on the west by the 
Potton Road, contains some good trees, firs and 
others; the present house is modern, but to the 
north of it is a large earthen mound, said to be the 
site of the original house, and undoubtedly of early 
date. It has been encircled by a ditch, and local 
tradition has it that the village was formerly near to it. 

The vicarage house is of considerable interest, the 
oldest part belonging to an }-shaped building of 
timber and plaster, probably of sixteenth-century date, 
with a later wing on the north. It faces eastward. 

The following place-names have been found in 
Sutton :—Longholm, in the fourteenth century ;? 
Bendowes, and le Sande Ende, in the sixteenth.® 

The principal holder in Sutton at the 
time of the Domesday Survey was the 
Countess Judith, who held altogether six 
hides which subsequently became SUTTON MANOR. 
Her lands became part of the honour of Huntingdon, 
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and the overlordship of Sutton followed the same 
descent as that of Potton manor (q.v.).5 The last 
reference that has been found to the overlordship is in 
1428, when it was held of this honour.® 

In 1086 the Countess Judith had eight tenants 
under her whose holdings ranged from half a hide to 
two hides.’ It is impossible to say to which of these 
holdings Sutton manor owes its origin, but it is prob- 
able that quite early, as often happened, the various 
portions became gradually concentrated in the hands 
of one person. Dugdale states that Robert Foliot 


(c. 1168) married the daughter and heiress of Richard 
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she left two granddaughters as co-heirs." Of these 
Alice, who was married to William le Latimer, 
received Sutton manor as part of her share in 
Christina’s estate.“ In 1315 Alice le Latimer vested 
her right to the manor in John de Kinnardseye, who 
granted it back to her for life with remainder to 
Nicholas le Latimer and heirs of his body, and failing 
such to Thomas earl of Lancaster and his heirs.’* 
Alice le Latimer died before 1317, in which year 
Nicholas acquired possession of Sutton manor,’* which 
by 1327 had passed to William le Latimer, son of 
Alice.” His son William held Sutton at his death 
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de Reincourt, lord of Sutton in Bedfordshire, and that 
to him succeeded Richard Foliot his son, whose only 
child Margery married Wyschard Ledet about 1198,° 
and he held the manor in 1216.° 

In 1222 his daughter Christina Ledet married 
Henry de Braybrooke," who had already inherited 
from his father free tenements in Sutton." Christina, 
who afterwards married Gerard de Furnival,” sur- 
vived her second husband many years, and at her 
death, which occurred at some time previous to 1271, 


in 1336,!® when the manor passed to his son, also 
William, who was under age at the time of his father’s 
death." He died in 1381 without male heirs, leaving 
a daughter Elizabeth, wife of John Neville of Raby,” 
who held this manor in right of his wife at the time 
of his death in 1389.” In 1392 Henry earl of 
Derby, son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
successfully claimed Sutton manor in accordance with 
the settlement made by Alice le Latimer in 1315 ;” 
and during the fifteenth century it is to be found as 


5 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2435 
Feud. Aids, i, 4, 22, 373 Cal. of Close, 
1313-18, p. 3983 Cal. Rot. Par. (Rec. 
Com.), ii, 225 ; Chan. Inq. p.m. 10 Edw, 
Il, No. 67 ; 9 Edw. IU, No. 513 4 Ric. 
II, No. 35. 6 Feud, Aids, i, 37. 

7 VCH. Beds. i, 2592. 

8 Dugdale, Baronage, i, 679. 

9 Rot. Lit, Claus. (Rec. Com.), i, 250. 

10 Dugdale, Baronage, i, 728. 

11 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 87. 

12 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 243. 

13 Chan. Ing. p.m. §5 Hen. III, No. 59. 

14 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), i, 77 5 
Feud. Aids, i, 4. 

15 Feet of F. Beds. 8 Edw, II, No. 11 5 
Cal. of Pat. 1313-17; P+ 22. 


16 Cal. of Close R. 1313-18, p. 398. 

17 G.E. C. Complete Peerage; Chan. Ing. 
p-m. 1 Edw. III, No. 46. Nicholas le 
Latimer was probably an elder son of 
Alice le Latimer, but in spite of the terms 
of the settlement by which the property, 
on failure of heirs of his body, was to 
fall to the duchy of Lancaster, Sutton re- 
mained some time longer in the Latimer 
family. 18 Ibid. g Edw. III, No. 51. 

19 Feud. Aids, i, 223 Close R. 29 
Edw. III, m. 1. 

20 Chan. Ing. p.m. 4 Ric. II, No. 35. 
He is described as seised of lands and 
tenements in Sutton held of the honour of 
Huntingdon, and also the advowson of 
Sutton church, but his wife at her death in 
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1384 held the manor, worth £15 3s. tod. 
(Chan. Inq. p.m. 7 Ric. II, No. 52). 

21 Ibid. 12 Ric. II, No. 40. 

22 Cal. Rot. Pat. (Rec. Com.), ii, 225. 
Elizabeth, in support of her claim, asked 
for and received an exemplification of a 
fine between John de Braybrooke and 
William le Latimer levied in the reign of 
Edward I; but ‘as great variation was found 
between the fine and exemplification by 
reason of excess of substantial words in 
the latter, and considering the latter issued 
from the Chancery imprudently at the 
said Elizabeth’s crafty suit, the king de- 
crees the same to be insufficient and in- 
valid and hereby revokes it’ (Cal. of Paz. 


1391-6, p. 33) 
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part of the duchy of Lancaster, and was the subject 
of various temporary grants.” 

In 1402 Henry Longdon received the site of the 
manor of Sutton for life,“ and in 1427 Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Beau- 
champ of Powyk and wife of 
Thomas Swinford, was granted 
this manor for her life.* 

Finally, in 1544, Thomas 
Burgoyne received a perpetual 
grant of this manor for him- 
self and his heirs,”* and it has 
since remained with this family, 
whose representative, Sir John 
Burgoyne, is at present lord of 
Sutton manor.” 

A second manor in Sutton, 
that of ENDERBIES, appears 
in the fifteenth century, and 
appears to have originated in a grant by the crown to 
the Enderbys after Sutton manor fell to the duchy of 
Lancaster. The first mention of it occurs in 1488, 
when Sir Richard Enderby 
died seised of a messuage and 
24 acres of land in Sutton, 
held of the king as of the 
manor of Sutton, parcel of the 
duchy of Lancaster. It ap- 
pears to have continued to 
belong to the Enderbys ® until 
in 1529 an exchange was 
effected between Francis Py- 
gott (who had married Eleanor 
Enderby) and John Burgoyne, 
the former giving Enderbies 
manor (here first so called) in 
exchange for lands in Edworth, Stratton, Holme, and 
Astwick.* John Burgoyne left the manor to his son 
Thomas in 1541," who acquired Sutton manor (q.v.) 
in 1544, and these two manors have since followed 
the same descent. The smaller manor did not im- 
mediately lose its separate identity, and as late as 1731 
it is still distinguished by name from the more im- 
portant manor.” 

At the time of the Survey one of these 14 virgates 
of land in Sutton belonging to the reeves and almsmen 
of the king was held by Alwin, in 1086, and had been 
assigned by Ralph Taillebois, as sheriff, to the king’s 
service. This holding probably reappears in the 
thirteenth century as the land which Henry de Cos- 
tentin held of the king in chief for half a knight’s 
fee.* On his death in 1255 Henry left a son Geof- 
frey,*® who transferred this fee to Alexander de 
Somersham.*® John de Somersham, who succeeded 
his father in 1291,” appears to have split up the fee 
ty enfeoffing several persons with small portions of 


Burcoynz. Gules a 
cheveron or between three 
talbors argent and a battled 
chief argent with three 
martlets azure therein. 


Enpersy. drgent three 
bars dancetty sable with a 
pale ermine in the chief. 
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land ; William Godwin, John Warison, Alice le 
Latimer, Nicholas and Geoffrey Power, were each so 
enfeoffed.** Thus by 1344 Alexander de Somersham, 
who had succeeded John, died seised of 14 acres of 
land only, which are described as poor and sandy, and 
were held of the king in chief by petty serjeanty.” 
He left a son John, and a Jater inquisition, bearing the 
date 1364, held on Alexander de Somersham, probably 
a grandson, for the same 14 acres, states that he left 
as heirs his daughters Margaret and Agnes, and with 
the consequent subdivision of the land further trace 
of this fee disappears.” 

A third holder in Sutton at the time of the Survey 
was Eudo son of Hubert, of whom Alwin held 3 vir- 
gates." The lands of Eudo were granted to the 
Beauchamps of Eaton in 1120,” and next reappear 
in the free tenements which Henry de Braybrooke 
claimed in Sutton in 1212, and which had come to 
his father by gift of Philippa Beauchamp.“ This 
holding, of which no further separate mention has 
been found, thus became absorbed in Sutton manor. 

The right of holding a view of frankpledge twice 
yearly,“ and also of free warren “ belonged to Sutton 
manor. 

Camden, in his Magna Britannia, mentions a rhym- 
ing grant by which John of Gaunt gave Sutton to 
Roger Burgoyne.‘ 

Lysons also makes mention of the tradition,” which 
is without foundation (cf. history of Sutton manor). 
The doggerel grant, which has been applied to many 
other places, ran as follows :— 


I, John of Gaunt 

Do give and do graunt 
Unto Roger Boyne 

And the heir of his loine 
Both Sutton and Potton 
Until the world’s rotten. 


The church of ALL SAINTS consists 

CHURCH of a chancel 26 ft. by 16 ft. 6in., nave 

45 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., with north aisle 

17 ft. wide, and south aisle g ft. wide, south porch 
and western tower 11 ft. gin. by 11 ft. 3 in. 

The angles of an aisleless nave, of twelfth or thir- 
teenth-century date, remain at the north-east, south- 
east, and south-west of the present nave, but the chancel 
belonging to this church has been entirely rebuilt. In 
the thirteenth century the south aisle was added, and 
it is probable that somewhere about the same time 
the chancel was rebuilt. It was, however, entirely 
remodelled in the early years of the fourteenth century, 
a vestry being built at the north-east, and the chancel 
arch and north aisle with its arcade are approximately 
of the same date. ‘The western tower is an addition 
of the fifteenth century, and the clearstory was added 
shortly after the building of the tower: the south 


23 Mins. Accts. bdle. 728, No. 11991 3 
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Ibid. 15, fol. 84.4.3 16, fol. 21. 

25 Ibid, 18, fol. 135d, 1364.3 Feud. 
Alids, i, 37 5 Cal. of Pat. 1422-9, p. 455. 

26 D. of Lanc. Misc. Bks. 22, fol. 193 d 

27 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), Ixxxiv, 
No. 23 cclxxxvili, No. 1153 Feet of F. 
Beds. Hil. 18 Chas. I; Mich. 16573 Trin. 
16 Chas. II; East. 18 Geo. III; Recov. 
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porch, built in place of the earlier one which had a 
steeper gable, is also of the fifteenth century. There 
was once also a steep-gabled porch over the north 
doorway, as shown by the marks still seen on the wall 
above the door. The window in the south aisle 
between the porch and the east wall is evidently of 
much later date, probably the end of the sixteenth 


century. The east window of the chancel is of early . 


fourteenth-century date, of three lights, with an unusual 
form of tracery, the two outer lights appearing to 
have had pointed heads without cusps, but half the 
head of each light seems to have been cut away 
(if it ever existed), the pointed form of the head 
being kept only by the glass. The middle light of 
the window is trefoiled with small flowing openings 
above it in the apex of the arch. In the south wall 
are contemporary segmental-headed windows, each 
of two trefoiled lights with cusped tracery in the 
head. Between these windows is a small fifteenth- 


SUTTON 


having moulded capitals and bases and arches of two- 
moulded orders. , 

The north chapel is unusually large, the eastern 
part of it being full of monuments of the Burgoyne 
family. The east window is of three cinquefoiled 
lights, the tracery being a fifteenth-century insertion 
in fourteenth-century jambs and heads. In the north 
wall are two sixteenth-century windows, each of three ~ 
uncusped lights under a four-centred head, the eastern 
of the two being blocked by a Burgoyne monument. 
There is a plain north doorway with traces of a 
porch over it, and the west window is of three lights of 
fifteenth-century date. The walls have been raised 
and a parapet added in the fifteenth century, a low- 
pitched roof being put on at the same time, and 
the original fourteenth-century buttresses have been 
strengthened with additional masonry. 

The south arcade has piers of four engaged shafts 
with keeled rolls in the angles, with moulded capitals 
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century doorway and part of the head of a blocked 
pointed doorway, which may be of thirteenth-century 
date. 

At the north-west of the chancel is a two-light 
window with fifteenth-century tracery. ‘The vestry 
at the north-east is completely destroyed, but the door 
which led into it still remains, with a wide arched 
recess to the east of it in the north wall of the 
chancel. 

In the south wall of the chancel are three sedilia 
with crocketed ogee heads and finials, and to the east 
of them a double piscina, all of early fourteenth- 
century date and of very good detail. 

The chancel arch of the same date is of two orders, 
wave-moulded, with a groove at the eastern angle of 
the inner order for the boarding which filled the arch 
behind the rood. 

The nave has arcades of four bays, that on the 
north being ¢c. 1330, with piers of four engaged shafts 
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and pointed arches of two hollow-chamfered orders. 
The south aisle has a modern three-light east window, 
and on the south a plain square-headed two-light 
window, probably of no great age. To the west of 
it is the south doorway, which has a deeply-moulded 
thirteenth-century arch of two orders and round 
moulded capitals, which formerly rested on detached 
shafts now cut away. 

The porch is a fifteenth-century addition with 
small two-light windows on east and west and stone 
benches along the walls; the outer arch is two-cen- 
tered under a square head with tracery in the spandrels, 
It replaces an older porch, the traces of whose steep- 
pitched roof remain over the inner doorway. West 
of the porch is a three-light window contemporary 
with it, and in the west wall of the aisle is a modern 
copy of a two-light fifteenth-century window. 

The tower appears to be a late fifteenth-century 
building much repaired in the seventeenth, the date 
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1686 being on its west face. The only belfry- 
window which appears to be in its original condition 
is that on the east, with two cinquefoiled lights and a 
quatrefoil over. The west wall has been faced 
with ashlar in the seventeenth-century repairs ; and 
the west window is of the same date, of two uncusped 
lights under a square head. The tower arch is of a 
type not uncommon in the district, its peculiarity 
being that it has in the jambs between the two orders 
a round moulding which stops awkwardly at the 
capital, and has no corresponding member in the arch. 

The chancel has an arched plastered ceiling dated 
1764. The only roof of interest is that of the north 
aisle which is of the fifteenth century, and_ has 
moulded timbers with carved bosses at the intersec- 
tions ; that on the eastern principal having the device 
of an eagle and hind. The stone corbels carrying 
this roof are also of interest, one showing a winged 
dragon, and another a cat playing a harp. 
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The font at the west end of the north aisle is 
octagonal, with a quatrefoil stem, and approximately 
of the same date as the aisle. 

There are four bells, the treble and third by C. 
& G. Mears, 1856, and the second and tenor by 
Christopher Graie, 1655. 

The plate consists of a communion cup with cover 
paten of 1569, two plated dishes, and modern cruets. 
There are also two pewter dishes and a pewter flagon, 
the maker being H. Little, of London. 

The registers are complete from 1538, the first 
book, the parchment copy of 1598, being continued 
to 1669. The second runs from 1665 to 1780, the 
third is the marriage register, 1755-1812, and the 
fourth the register of births and deaths, 1777-1812. 

The first mention that has been 

ADVOWSON found of the church of Sutton is in 
1311, when the right of presentation 

was settled on Alice widow of William le Latimer, 
granddaughter and co- 
heir of Christina Ledet. 
It continued to follow 
the same descent as Sut- 
ton manor, its value in 
1381 being 10os.,” and 
like that manor became 
parcel of the duchy of 
Lancaster in 1398. It 
was the subject of oc- 
casional grants, Walter 
Walshe received the 
right of presentation in 
1532 to the church of 
Sutton, then worth 
£20 tos. 6¢.% In 1544 
a perpetual grant of the 
rectory and advowson 
was made to Thomas 
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BAA 14" cent. ier ae Burgoyne," whose family 
20 350 4o retained ituntil, between 
cale of feet theyears1731 and1771, 
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There are a certain number of sixteenth-century 
benches in the nave and some seventeenth-century 
panelling in the pews of the north aisle. Across the 
chancel arch is a fifteenth-century screen with a 
modern cornice, said to have come from another 
church in the county. In the chancel is a very fine 
mediaeval chest with ornamental lock plates, and the 
pulpit dated 1628 is a good specimen. The 
monuments in the north aisle or Burgoyne chapel 
are fine of their kind, especially the large monu- 
ment at the north-east to John Burgoyne, 1604, 
with a life-sized effigy under a canopy flanked by 
columns carrying a pediment with heraldry. There 
is also a monument against the east wall to Sir John 
Burgoyne, 1709, and in the floor is a slab with a brass 
cross, of which the base only appears to be ancient, 
and an inscription to Thomas Burgoyne, 1516, and 
his wife Elizabeth. Further west is the matrix of 
another brass, and over the north door is hung a 
Union Jack saved from the wreck of the ‘Captain’ 
lost in the Bay of Biscay, 1870. 


48 Add. Chart. 19954. 
49 Chan. Ing. p.m. 9 Edw. III, No. §1; 


29 Edw. III, No. 43 4 Ric. II, No. 35. 197. 


50D. of Lanc. Misc. Bks, 22, fol. 
131d; Valor Eccl. 


it was purchased from 
Sir Roger Burgoyne 
by St. John’s College, 
Oxford,” who have since exercised the right of 
presentation. 
The Charity Estate now consists of 
CHARITIES 20a. in Marston Moretaine, allotted on 
the inclosure in that parish in lieu of 
lands in the open fields purchased in 1715, with £100 
given by John Burgoyne (£60 for poor and £40 for 
the repair of church and bridge), and with {50 left 
by Dame Constance Burgoyne, 1711, for a charity 
school. The land is let for {20 a year. By an 
order of the Charity Commissioners under the Local 
Government Act, 1894, the charity was apportioned 
as to yths as an Ecclesiastical charity, of which the 
rector and churchwardens were appointed trustees, and 
as to yBths as non-ecclesiastical, of which the parish 
council appoint four of their body as trustees. The 
net income, after payment of tithe and land tax, is 
applied as follows: {2 for church repairs, £2 for 
repair of bridge, £5 for education, and the balance 
is distributed among the poor. 
In 1836 Montague Burgoyne by his will, proved 


51 D. of Lanc, Misc, Bks, 22 fol. 193d. 
59 Add. MSS. 9408. 
58 Inst. Bks. P.R.O. 


(Rec. Com.), iv. 
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in the P.C.C., left {100 consols, dividends to be 
applied as to one-half between three industrious old 
men, and as to the other half between three indus- 
trious old women recommended by the officiating 
minister from among those most constant in their 
attendance at divine worship in the parish church. 


TEMPSFORD 


The same testator also left £100 consols, dividends 
to be expended in repairing the organ of the church. 
The latter legacy has been augmented by investment 
of unapplied income to £228 45. 2d. consols, which 
is held by the official trustees together with the £100 
consols left for the poor. 


TEMPSFORD 


Temeseforda, Tamise-forda (x-xi cents.) ; Tamise- 
ford (xiv cent.) ; Temys ford (xvi cent.) 

Tempsford a parish on the Huntingdon border has 
an area of 2,340 acres, of which 1,060 are arable 
land, 1,010 permanent grass, and 35 woods and 
plantations! The ground is uniformly level, the 
north-western boundary of the parish, which is here 
liable to floods, being formed by the River Ouse. 
The soil is sand and clay, subsoil clay, and the chief 
crops produced are wheat, barley, peas, and beans. 
The Great North Road runs through the village of 
Tempsford, which is situated in the centre of the 
parish at the junction of the road running westwards 
from Potton and Everton. A second road a little 
further to the north runs westward to the railway 
station on the Great Northern line, and on this 
road Mossbury manor, now a farm-house, lies on 
the left-hand side. The main road continues to the 
northern boundary of the parish through a district 
chiefly agricultural. 

The village is composed of two principal groups of 
houses, the first, including the church and rectory, lying 
to the south of the grounds of Tempsford Hall, and the 
second, known as Langford End, to the north along the 
road to Tempsford railway station ; neither settlement 
has any houses of architectural interest. ‘Tempsford 
Hall, now occupied by Sir George Sutherland 
Mackenzie, K.C.M.G., C.B., was built in 1898 on 
the site of an older house destroyed by fire. The 
owner is Lieut.-Colonel Dugald Stewart. There is a 
public elementary school built in 1870. 

The church stands to the west of the road, with 
the rectory close to it on the west. The latter, 
though in the main modern, preserves a wing of the 
older timber-built house, and a little fifteenth-century 
detail, including a wooden shaft and capital in the 
present larder; the roof, now hidden by a plaster 
ceiling, is said to have carved or moulded timbers. Near 
the rectory is the earthwork known as the Gannocks, 
about z00 yds. to the south-west, of exceptional 
interest as being almost certainly that, or part of that, 
made by the Danes in g21, and stormed by King 
Edward the Elder in the same year.?/ The whole 
parish, lying in the Ouse valley, is flat, the chief natural 
feature being the well-wooded grounds of the hall. 

Tempsford was inclosed by Act of Parliament in 
1777.3 In the sixteenth century there were 240 
‘houselyng’ people in the parish ;‘ at the last census 
the population was 434.° 

Palaeolithic implements have been found in Temps- 


1 Returns of the Bd. of Agric. (1905). 

2 For a plan and account see .C.H. 
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8 Acts Priv. and Local, 17 Geo. III, cap. 
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11 Ibid. 


44 Ibid. i, 264. 


10 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), cclxxxviii, 
No. 1473 Add. Chart. 1986. 
Robert le 
Tempsford in 1240 in right of his wife 
who was a de Cerne (Feet of F. Beds. 
25 Hen. III, m. 14). 

12 Add. Chart. 1985. 

18 Angl.-Sax. Chron. (Rolls Ser.), i, 194+ 


16 V.C.H. Beds. i, 235. 


ford, at a spot where the Great Ouse is joined by the 
Ivel.6 Tempsford also contains an example of ancient 
earthworks in Biggin Wood, a type of early inclosed 
homestead.” Among place-names which have been 
foundin Tempsford may be mentioned the following :— 
Pesefurlong, Potteresland, Swarmereslade, examples of 
thirteenth-century field-names,® Sernes and Slades 
Closes,? Lamcote End, which still exists as the name 
of a farm,” Strachyns, le Hellepytte, le Mores," are 
all found in the sixteenth and seventeenth century. 
The Gannock is also found mentioned in a sixteenth- 
century document.” 

The Angh-Saxon Chronicle contains two separate re- 
ferences to Tempsford, one in 921, as already noted,’* 
and another in 1010, when the Danes are described 
as penetrating as far as Tempsford, burning and pil- 
laging as they went.” 

At the time of the Domesday Survey 

MANORS Eudo Dapifer, son of Hubert, held 

TEMPSFORD MANOR, which had 

previously belonged to Ulmar of Eaton. Its extent 

at that time was § hides 2 virgates, of which 4 hides 

1 virgate were held by an undertenant, William de 

Carun.” On Eudo’s death in 1120 the overlordship 

of Tempsford manor, which formed part of the 

barony of Eaton, escheated to the crown, and was 
granted to the Beauchamps of Eaton." 

Ralph de Beauchamp exercised the right of over- 
lordship in 1284,” and the last reference that has 
been found to the exercise of this right is in 1428, 
when Northill College and Robert Scot together held 
one fee of this barony.” 

William de Carun held this manor of Eudo at 
Domesday,’® and his direct descendants continued to 
hold in ‘Tempsford till well on into the thirteenth 
century. Robert de Carun, probably a son, presented 
Tempsford Church to St. Neots in 1129,” and in 
1130 paid 69s. into the exchequer for lands of his 
brother Ralph.” 

In 1201 two knights’ fees in the county were held 
by John de Carun,” who was followed by Walter de 
Carun, who was holding here in 1228,” and he in 
turn by Robert de Carun, who in 1284 rendered 
feudal service for one and a-half knight’s fees in Temps- 
ford.* He died before 1297, leaving two daughters 
as co-heirs, Agnes wife of Roger de Cantilupe, and 
Joanna wife of Miles de Drayton,” who each took a 
share of the manor, their holdings being afterwards 
known as Tempsford manor and Drayton’s manor. 
Agnes de Cantilupe was holding Tempsford manor as 


16 Tbid. 201. YW Feud, Aids, i, 3. 
18 Ibid. 37. 
19 V.C.H. Beds. i, 235a. 
20 Cott. MSS. Faust. A. iv. 
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52 Hen. III, m. 13. 
"4 Feud, Aids, i, 3. 
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late as 1346; °° between that date and 1428 it had 
passed to the College of Northill in Bedfordshire, 
founded at the beginning of the reign of Henry IV,” 
and remained in its possession till the Dissolution, 
when the temporalities of the college in Tempsford 
consisted of 135. 344. rent of 

free tenants, and 6s. 8d. by the 
bailiff of Tempsford.” In 1550 
the manor was granted by Ed- 
ward VI to William Fitz- 
william,” who three years later 
alienated it to Thomas Shef- 
field, and he in 1565 trans- 
ferred it to George Keyn- 
sham." 

He, at his death in 1593, 
left a grandson, George, as 
heir,” but his wife Eliza- 
beth, subsequently married to 
Francis Gill, held Tempsford till her death in 
1605, when George Keynsham succeeded to the 
property.“ He became insane in 1639, and the 
manor passed to his daughter Anne, then fourteen 
years of age.** She married Anthony St. John the 
same year, and died in 1700, and from her the 
manor appears to have passed at some time to Henry 
Bendish, who held this property at his death in 
1753.” He left two daughters as co-heirs, Mary 
Berners and Elizabeth Hagar,* 
who in 1772 sold the Temps- 
ford property to Sir Gillias 
Payne. His grandson, Sir 
Charles Payne, held Temps- 
ford, Drayton and _ Brayes 
manors in 1814,“ and in 1830 
sold them to William Stuart, 
whose grandson, Lieut.-Colonel 
Dugald Stuart, at present owns 
this property. 

In the late thirteenth cen- 
tury DRAYTON’S MANOR 
was separated from Tempsford 
manor (q.v.). Miles de Drayton, who rendered feudal 
service for his manor in 1316, was before 1346 suc- 
ceeded by a son Geoffrey. By 1428 this manor had 
become the possession of Robert Scott,“ whose daughter 
and heiress, Elizabeth, transferred it to her daughter, 
Margaret Sheffield, as appears from an inquisition 
taken at her death in 1525. Thomas Sheffield, in 


argent and azure three 
roses countercoloured. 


Payne. Gules a fesse 
between two lions passant 
ar. £4 ent, 
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1565-6, alienated Drayton’s manor to George Keyn- 
sham, who had at the same time acquired Tempsford 
manor (q.v.), and the two manors thus reunited have 
not since been separated. 

The origin of a third manor in Tempsford, MOSS- 
BURY alias SARNES, is to be found in the 1 hide 
1} virgate of land which the bishop of Lincoln 
owned in Tempsford at the time of the Domesday 
Survey.” There are evidences that the bishop con- 
tinued to be overlord till 1428,* after which the 
right lapsed, and in 1480 it is stated to be held of 
the king in chief? William de Carun held this 
property of the bishop in 1086,” and it remained 
with the de Caruns until 1228, when Walter de 
Carun alienated it to John de Loring,®! who in 1231 
transferred this land to Nicholas de Cernes, from 
whom the manor derives its distinctive name,” and 
in 1284 one of the same name was holding half a fee 
in Tempsford of the bishop of Lincoln. In 1297 
Nicholas conveyed property in Tempsford to the 
abbot of St. Mary’s, Stratford,” who retained pos- 
session of it till 1332, when the abbot obtained a 
licence to grant to John Morice and his wife Agnes 
the land which he possessed in Tempsford,® and 
accordingly in 1346 John Morice is to be found 
holding the fee of the bishop.* Between this date 
and 1428 the manor passed to Thomas Fulthorp, 
though the method of transference has not been 
ascertained.” His grandson, John Dale, died seised 
of this manor in 1480," and his son, William Dale, 
left the property in 1537 to a daughter, Joan, married 
to William Woolascote,® and their son, William 
Woolascote, in 1596 alienated Mossbury or Sarnes 
manor to Laurence Saunderson,® whose grandson 
John held it in 1669.% His sister Anne, widow of 
Robert Hasleden in 1683 conveyed the manor to 
John Wilshire and other trustees.* Very little further 
has been found concerning this manor; in 1737 
Barwell Colling owned it,“ and in 1803 William 
Colling Cumming, with others, transferred it to 
Godfrey Thornton. At the present day a farm of 
the same name exists in Tempsford, 

In the two hides which Richard Pungiant held in 
Tempsford of the king ® is to be found the origin of 
a fourth manor, BRAYES, in this parish. This 
manor was held in 1324 of the prior of Wallingford 
by service of 40s. yearly,” but no further mention has 
been found of any overlordship. 

It has not been found possible to connect Richard 
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42. The extent is here 2 hides. 

62 Ibid. 16 Hen. III, m. 20. 

58 Feud. Aids, i, 33 Testa de Nevill 
(Rec. Com.), 243. 

54 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 17 Edw. I. 
This grant consisted of two mills and 
their appurtenances, and 4 acres 1 rood 
of land only, so it is probable there was a 
subsequent grant of land to the abbey. 
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55 Cal. of Pat. 1330-4, p. 375. Moss- 
bury, the alternative name of this manor, 
was probably originally Morice-bury. 

56 Feud. Aids, i, 23. 

57 Thid. 37. 

Wrottesley, Pedigrees from Plea R. 
405. 
59 Chan. Ing. p.m. 19 Edw. IV, No. 
9. This is the first time the property is 
definitely called a manor. 

60 Ibid. (Ser. 2), lviii, No. 48. 

61 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 38 Eliz. 

64 Ibid. Mich. 9 Jas. I; Mich. 21 
Chas. II ; Blaydes, Gen. Bedfordiensis. 

8 Blaydes, Gen. Bedfordiensis, 285 3 Feet 
of F. Beds, East. 35 Chas. II. 

S\ Ibid. East. 10 Geo. IT; Recov, R. 
East. 10 Geo. II. 

6 Feet of F, Beds. Mich. 43 Geo. III. 

66 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2525, 

87 Chan. Inq. p.m. 17 Edw. II, No. 
We The extent of the property was 2 

ides. 
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Pungiant, the Domesday holder, and those who fol- 
lowed him, but the early history of Brayes manor is 
given in the evidence brought forward by Hugh de 
Bray to support his claim to a view of frankpledge 
within the manor in the fourteenth century. He 
says it was formerly in the possession of William de 
Bretville, who enfeoffed a certain John Blundell.® 
The Bretvilles certainly owned lands in Tempsford; 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century Geoffrey 
Bretville alienated land there to John Thurald,® and 
again in 1240 Walter de Carun recognized his right 
to 12 virgates of land in Tempsford.” 

Between 1240 and 1268 what afterwards became 
Brayes manor passed to the Blundells,” whose tenure 
appears to have been very brief, for in the latter year 
Roger de la Leye acquired from Richard Blundell 
his messuage and a carucate of land in Tempsford.” 

His grandnephew, Roger de la Leye, held this 
land at his death in 1324,” and according to the 
evidence of Hugh de Bray he left a daughter Ada, 
by marriage with whom Hugh acquired possession.” 
He appears to have been in money difficulties, for in 
1331 he acknowledged that he owed {£100 to a 
London merchant, and that distraint should be made, 
in default of payment, on his lands and chattels in 
Tempsford.” This may account for the alienation 
of the manor, whose history is difficult to follow at 
this point. 

It would appear that like Drayton’s manor (q.v.) 
it came into the possession of Robert Scot in the 
early fifteenth century, for his granddaughter, Mar- 
garet Sheffield, was in possession of it at her death in 
1525. In 1559 John Colbeck and Bridget his 
wife, who was possibly a Sheffield, transferred the 
manor to John Fuller,” who in his turn sold it to 
George Keynsham in 1565,” and it thus became 
joined to and followed the same descent as T’empsford 
and Drayton’s manors (q.v.).” 

The prior of St. Neots acquired considerable grants 
of land in Tempsford during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. In 1129, when Robert de Carun 
presented Tempsford Church to the priory he also 
granted 1 virgate 3 acres; the gift was confirmed 
later by Walter de Carun, and other small grants 
made by the de Bretvilles.© The priory held this 
land of the barony of Eaton by service of one-fifth of 
a knight’s fee," and in 1287 claimed view of frank- 
pledge in Tempsford,” apparently as appurtenant to 
his manor of Crendon (Buckinghamshire), for Temps- 
ford is so described in 1535 when the prior’s rents 
from customary tenants were worth £6 65. 34. 
This view of frankpledge appears to have remained 
attached to Crendon till 1573, when Lord Buckhurst 
resigned it to George Keynsham.” 


68 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 67. 78 Ibid. Mich. 7 
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In 1086 Alwin, a bailiff, held 1 hide } virgate 
of the land of the reeves and almsmen of the 
king, but no further trace of this holding has been 
found.® 

When the Survey was made in 1086 Tempsford 
had four mills. Of these two were the possession of 
Eudo, son of Hubert, and were worth tos. and 12s. 
respectively. The latter was held by William de 
Carun, and in 1218 Amice de Carun recovered pos- 
session of it after temporary alienation during the 
civil war.” These mills appear to have remained 
appurtenant to Tempsford manor, and are given as 
part of its extent in 1814.% The other two mills, 
which were worth gos. and 120 eels, were held by 
William de Carun of the bishop of Lincoln,® and 
remained attached to the manor of Mossbury or 
Sarnes (q.v.) till the sixteenth century. Thomas de 
Cernes madea temporary grant of the mills to Thomas 
Esperun in the thirteenth century,” and in 1289 
Nicholas de Cernes alienated them to the abbot of 
St. Mary, Stratford,” who in 1297 made good his 
claim against Roger de Cantilupe and Miles de Dray- 
ton.” In 1537 William Dale, lord of Mossbury 
manor, settled a water-mill on his daughter Anne, 
wife of Alexander Fettiplace,® and in 1613 Sir 
Edmund Fettiplace died seised of ‘two watermills 
under one roof in Tempsford,’ held of the king as of 
his manor of Biggleswade, by fealty and suit of 
court.™ 

The right of free fishery in the Ouse was also 
attached to Mossbury manor. It was owned by 
Nicholas de Cernes,® and is mentioned as appurtenant 
to this manor in 1596.% John Morice also received 
a charter of free warren in this manor in 1342.” In 
1593 a free fishery is mentioned as belonging to 
Tempsford manor.® 

TINGEYS HOUSE, which gives its name to a farm 
at the present day, probably dates from 1535, when 
Henry Tingey was bailiff of the manor in Tempsford 
which Northill College held.” By 1565 this capital 
messuage had been transferred by William Tingey to 
John Fuller, who in that year transferred it to 
George Keynsham,™ whose wife held it at her death 
in 1605, together with the manor of Tempsford, in 
which it appears to be henceforth merged.'” 

The church of ST. PETER has a 
chancel 26 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. 6 in., anda 
nave 49 ft. by 22 ft. 8 in. with north 
and south aisles and porches, the total internal width 
being 45 ft. 2 in. The western tower measures 
g ft. 8 in. by 8 ft. within the walls. There is ap- 
parently no work of an earlier date than the middle 
of the fourteenth century, to which period the main 
structure belongs, nor is there any definite evidence of 
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Eliz.; Com. Pleas 89 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2274. 


69 Feet of F. Beds. 3 Hen. III, m. 10. 

70 Ibid. 25 Hen. III, No. 13. 

71 In 1259 Richard Blundell recognized 
the right of John Blundell to a_messuage 
land and rents in Tempsford (Feet of F. 
Beds. Hil. 43 Hen. III). 

74 Tbid. 53 Hen. ITI, m. 2 

78 Chan. Ing. p.m. 17 Edw. II, No. 
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14 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 67. 
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a manor. 

75 Cal. of Close, 1330-35 Pe 411. 
76 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), Ixxxi, No. 


220. : 
77 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. and East. 2 Eliz. 


D. Enr. Mich. 7 & 8 Eliz. m. 11 d. 

79 Though the descent of these manors 
is the same they do not appear to have 
lost their separate identity at any rate 
before 1814, where they are individualized 
in a Recovery Roll (Recov. R. Trin. 54 
Geo. III, rot. 20, 141). 

80 Cott. MSS. Faust. A. iv. 

81 Feud. Aids, i, 19, 23, 37+ 

83 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 9, 55. 

83 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 261. 
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86 Ibid. i, 2354. 
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90 Anct. D. (P.R.O.), A. 5867. 

91 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 17 Edw. I. 

92 Abbrev, Plac. (Rec. Com.), 236. 

98 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), Iviii, No. 48. 

4 Ibid. cecxxxiii, No. 42. Biggleswade 
manor had formerly belonged to the 
bishop of Lincoln. 

% Chan. Inq. p.m. 22 Edw. I, No. 119. 

%6 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 38 Eliz. 

%7 Chart. R. 5 Edw. III, pt. 1, No. 78. 

98 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 35 Eliz. 

99 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 196. 

100 Com. Pleas D. Enr. Mich. 7 & 8 
Eliz. m. 11 d. 101 Tbid. 

102 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cclxxxviii, 
No. 147. 
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che earlier church from which the present building 
has developed. Considerable repairs were made in 
1621, especially in the south-west part of the church 
and the tower, and the whole building was ‘ thoroughly 
restored’ in 1874. Records of the former repairs are 
preserved on two stone tablets, one in the west wall of 
the tower, on the inside, and the other at the south- 
west angle of the clearstory, outside. The former gives 
the names of the ‘overseers of the new work and 
patentyes of his Majesty’s letters patent granted for the 
same, May xii, 1621,’ while the latter records the gift 
of 25. 6d. to the work. On the south clearstory is the 
date 1621. 

The chancel has no features earlier than the fifteenth 
century, though its walls may be older. The east win- 
dow of four lights is of late fifteenth-century style, and 
the south-east window, of three lights, is probably of 
the same date. The north-east bay is blank, having 
been masked by a north-east vestry, the entrance door 
to which, and the arched head of a recess in its south 
wall, like that at Sutton church, are still to be seen 
on the outside. In the western bay of the chancel 
are three-light north and south windows of poor style, 
which are probably fifteenth-century work remodelled 
in the seventeenth century. Atthe south-east are the 
remains of sedilia and a piscina of which the basin and 
drain are old, but the trefoiled head is apparently a 
re-used piece of fourteenth-century window tracery, 
since it is worked on both sides and has a glass-groove. 
The nave with its aisles and the west tower are all of 
fourteenth-century work, but have been muchrepaired, 
the two western arches of the south arcade and the 
south jamb of the tower arch, together with the whole 
of the clearstory, having been rebuilt in the seven- 
teenth century. The chancel arch is fourteenth-cen- 
tury work, but has been much restored and the jambs 
cemented over. 

The nave arcades are of four bays, with octagonal 
pillars, moulded capitals and bases, and arches of two 
chamfered orders. They are worked in Totternhoe 
stone, the seventeenth-century repairs being in an 
oolite of good quality, with details designed to har- 
monize with the older work, and very good of their 
kind, the capitals showing a very interesting attempt 
at Gothic feeling. The masons’ marks on this work 
are worth noting. ‘The aisles have lost most of their 
original details, but their east windows are exception- 
ally good specimens of mid-fourteenth-century tracery, 
each of two lights, while at the west end of the north 
aisle is a lozenge-shaped window with tracery, which 
though now in modern stone, is a copy of a fourteenth- 
century original, and notable for its unusual shape. 
The remaining windows in the aisles are of late 
Gothic type, and their stonework has been almost 
entirely renewed. 

At the north-east end of the nave the upper and 
lower entrances to the rood-loft stairs remain, and at 
the south-east isa blocked squint. In the east wall of 
the north aisle is a fourteenth-century image bracket, 
and on either side of the east window of the south 
aisle are contemporary canopied niches for the same 
purpose. ‘The tower, the oldest parts of which seem 
to be contemporary with the nave, has an eastern arch 


102a Fisher, Coll. for Beds. pl. xciv, gives a 
drawing of a fourteenth-century incised slab 
inthis church to... de Baldok and Agnes 
his wife. The slab seems to have been 
once an altar slab, having the five crosses. 


103 Cott. MSS. Faust. A. iv. 

104 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 356. 
105 Cal. of Pat. 1388-92, p. 20. 

106 Valor Eccl, (Rec. Com.) iv, 198. Of 
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with half-octagonal responds of which the northern 
respond is original, and the southern belongs to the 
repairs of 1621. The west window in the ground 
stage is modern, and there are traces of the former 
existence of a west doorway below it. 

Externally the masonry of the nave and aisles is 
chiefly modern, the south porch having been rebuilt in 
1621, while most of the facing is due to nineteenth- 
century repairs. 

The font, which stands under the tower, is of plain 
fourteenth-century work, and the wooden fittings of 
the church are nearly all modern. The exceptions 
are the base of a fifteenth-century screen at the west 
of the chancel, and an octagonal pulpit with traceried 
panels, a pretty specimen of fifteenth-century work in 
good preservation. At the wall plate of the nave roof 
is a line of egg and tongue ornament, evidently a relic 
of the roof of 1621. 

At the east end of the north aisle is an iron-bound 
wooden chest 6 ft. 8 in. long. At the south-east of 
the north aisle is part of a fifteenth-century painting 
of the martyrdom of St. Katherine ; the figure of the 
saint, almost obliterated, stands between two large 
toothed wheels, and in the foreground lie the dead 
bodies of the philosophers converted by her arguments, 
and martyred for their newly-adopted faith.” 

There are five bells, the treble and third by Miles 
Graye of Colchester, 1656, the second by Chandler of 
Drayton Parslow, 1703, the fourth by Newcombe of 
Bedford, 1614, and the tenor of 1829, by Mears. 

The plate consists of a communion cup and cover 
paten of 1660, the former inscribed ‘O Lamb of 
God be with us,’ and the latter ‘Lord, evermore 
give us this bread,’ and on the cup a crucifix is 
engraved. There is also a modern plated flagon and 
an almsdish. 

There are several gaps in the registers. The first 
book contains all entries 1604-31, the second the 
same 1653-65, and the third runs from 1691 to 1698. 
The fourth carries on the entries to 1736, and the 
fifth contains baptisms and burials 1743-1812, and 
marriages 1745-53. The sixth book contains banns 
and marriages 1754-1812, 

An interesting set of overseers’ accounts for 1647— 
94 is preserved, though in a damaged condition. 

The first mention that has been 
ADVOWSON found of the church of Tempsford is 
the grant of it in 1129 to the priory 
and convent of St. Neots by Robert de Carun on the 
occasion of his grandson, Anselm, taking monastic vows 
there.’ In 1291 Tempsford church was worth £8,' 
and in 1389 the right of presentation was in the king’s 
hands on account of the war with France, when 
St. Neots, as an alien priory, became sequestrated! 
At the Dissolution the living, which is a rectory, worth 
at that time £28 175. 2d.,' fell to the crown, which has 
made occasional grants ; thus in 1680 Henry Coventry 
received the next right of presentation to Tempsford,’” 
and in 1686 James Halsal was presenting." Except 
for such grants the advowson has remained with the 
crown,!% 

Tempsford chantry was founded within the parish 

church of Tempsford by Sir John Milton and Thomas 


this £4 was the pension of the prior of 
St. Neots. 

107 Pat. 32 Chas. II, pt. 1, No. 16. 

108 Inst. Bks, P.R.O. 

109 Thid. 
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Bowles to put in a priest to pray for their souls.!” 
The lands with which it was endowed lay in Temps- 
ford, Everton and Sandy, and were worth at the Dis- 
solution £5 6s. 8d. at which time the chantry was said 
to have fallen into decay."' In 1550 this chantry 
with the lands and tenements attached was leased to 
Richard Hacklete for twenty-one years at a rent of 
£6 115. 24d.,"7 and in 1606 it was sold by James I 
to Richard Cartwright for £175." 
Tempsford has a Wesleyan chapel built in 1804. 
This parish is possessed of 4 acres 
CHARITIES of grass land known as the Poor’s Land, 
allotted on the inclosure in the parish 
in lieu of other lands in the open fields belonging to 
the poor. It is let at £7 a year which is applied in 


the distribution of 4-lb. loaves of bread to about eighty 
families. 

Unknown Donors’ Charities. An annual payment of 
£1 is made to the rector for preaching a sermon, and 
$s. a year is distributed in bread. ‘These charges are 
upon a close of land in the parish of Cardington and 
are regularly paid. 

In 1847 Luke Addington by his will left £300 to 
be invested and income applied in the distribution of 
money for the benefit of sick and needy persons in the 
parish. The legacy is represented by £327 85. 54. 
consols with the official trustees. 

In 1878 John Jeffries by his will left £200 to be 
invested and dividends paid to the minister of the 
Baptist chapel. 


WRESTLINGWORTH 


Wrastlingewurde (xii cent.) ; Wrestlingforth (xvii 
and xviii cents.). 

Wrestlingworth isa small rural parish with an area 
of 1,700 acres lying on the borders of Cambridgeshire. 
Its contour is somewhat broad in the north, tapering 
towards a point in the south-east. Of the acreage 
1,2944 acres are arable land, 225} permanent grass, 
and 3 woods and plantations! The land slopes 
slightly from north to south, the highest and lowest 
points being respectively 185 and 100 ft. above the 
ordnance datum. The soil is strong clay, the subsoil 
clay. The western and southern parts of the parish 
are chiefly agricultural, the chief crops being wheat, 
barley, beans and peas. The village of Wrestlingworth 
lies in the north of the parish, which is traversed by 
two roads, one crossing the Cambridgeshire border on 
the south-east running north-west across the parish, 
the other intersecting it at right angles. At the south 
end of the village are a few houses forming the hamlet 
of Waterend, where a small tributary of the River Ivel 
runs west through the parish. The church with the 
vicarage adjoining stands to the east on rising ground, 
approached by a short side street. In the main street 
to the west of the church stands a picturesque house, 
H-shaped, of seventeenth-century date, known as the 
Manor House, and now occupied as cottages. One of 
the ground-floor rooms contains some plaster panelling, 
but otherwise not much of the old fittings is left. The 
street follows the line of the brook, and the houses are 
set picturesquely on the high bank above it, many be- 
ing old timber and plaster cottages in rather dilapidated 
condition. At the north end of the street is a timber- 
framed gabled farm-house, a very good specimen of its 
kind, with a moulded brick panel over the door, dated 
1676. No railway passes through the parish ; the 
nearest station is Potton, 3 miles to the south-east, 
ona branch of the London and North Western Rail- 
way. Biggleswade, on the Great Northern, is 5 miles 


off. ‘The parish was inclosed by Act of Parliament 
in 1801.7 
The following place-names have been found in 
Wrestlingworth : Richmondsland, Palmers, Bukleyes, 
Browntenslond, Downeshousley, Denhousland, Bas- 
sett, Carlestrelond, Burges, Madde, in the sixteenth 
century*®; Burgis, Bluets, Bullis, Brickwell, Rogers in 
the seventeenth.‘ 
There is no mention of Wrestling- 
MANORS worth in Domesday, but by the early 
thirteenth century two manors are dis- 
tinguishable. The first reference to the manor 
known later as KENDALS MANOR, which was 
held of the king in chief, and formed part of the 
honour of Huntingdon,’ is in a charter by which Simon 
earl of Northants and of Huntingdon (1138-84) 
granted the manor of Wrestlingworth to Reginald de 
Dammartin, count of Boulogne.® It seems to have 
been subject to temporary alienation, for in 1212 
King John restored the same manor to Reginald de 
Dammartin’ ; and again in 1228 Henry III granted 
the manor to Jolland le Doe until it should be re- 
stored to the heirs of the count of Boulogne.® 
By 1251 it had come into the possession of Stephen 
de Salinis, who in that year received a grant of free 
warren in Wrestlingworth manor.® Between 1251 
and 1270 the manor had passed to William de 
Huntercombe, who died seised of it in the latter 
year.’° He left as heir a son Walter, who at his 
death in 1313 left the manor to his wife Ellen for 
life, and at her death to his nephew Nicholas son of 
Gunnora wife of Richard de Newebond." In 1320 
Nicholas granted the reversion of the manor to 
Robert de Kendale and Margaret his wife,!? whence 
the origin of the name Kendals, often applied to the 
manor in later documents to distinguish it from the 
other manor in Wrestlingworth. 
After Robert de Kendale’s death, which occurred 


110 Chant. Cert. 1, No. 23-4. 34, No. 18. 

11 Ibid. ; Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 
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No. 133 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.) 
2435. 

U Chan, Ing. p.m. 6 Edw. II, No. 49. 
Walter made a settlement of the manor 
during his lifetime on Alan le Chapleyn, 
(Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 1 Edw. IZ; 
Ing. a.q.d. file Lxi, No. 6). 

1 Cal. of Pat. 1317-21, p. 4573 Feet 
of F. Beds. 14 Edw. II, m. 15. Plac. de 
Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 53; Chan. Misc. 
bdle. 47 3 file vi, No. 184. 
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some time before 1337,'° his wife Margaret held the 
manor till her death in 1347. heir son Edward 
held the manor till 1373, when he was followed 
by a son, also Edward de Kendale, who died 
before 1376, and under a settlement made during 
his lifetime the manor passed after the death of 
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his wife Elizabeth, to Sir William Croyser on 
whom the manor was settled. William Croyser 
appears to have held the manor from that time 
onwards, since in 1379 there is a grant of free 
warren to him in Wrestlingworth manor.” He 
died some time before 1391,’ but Elizabeth de 
Kendale, who had married a second husband Thomas 
Barre, survived until 1421, and in the inquisition 
taken at her death full particulars are given of a 
settlement of the manor, which in default of other 
issue was to pass to the king 
and his heirs of the duchy of 
Lancaster.’ 

Her heir was her grandson 
John Barre, but in pursuance 
of this settlement before 1485 
it had fallen into the king’s 
hands, for in that year Henry 
VII granted it by Act of 
Parliament to his mother the 
countess of Richmond and 
Derby.” 

On her death in 1510 the 
manor again became crown 

_ property, her heir being her 
grandson Henry VIII." The 
crown occasionally leased out this manor during the 
sixteenth century. In 191 it was granted to 
Thomas Lake, having previously been rented by Ralph 
Sadler,” and on the expiration of his lease a per- 
manent grant of Wrestlingworth manor was made to 
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George Salter and John Williams. = The history of 
this manor during the next century is very obscure, 

In 1722 it was the subject of alienation by 
Herbert Bristow to Mary Feery,™ and shortly after 
that date came into the possession of Sir George 
Downing who died in 1749.¥% By the death of Sir 
Jacob Garrard Downing, who was cousin and heir- 
at-law of Sir George Downing, in 1764 this estate 
passed to his widow Margaret in fee simple, and she 
at her death devised it to her nephew Jacob John 
Whittington.% He conveyed the estate to Sir Mon- 
tague Roger Burgoyne in 1807, who on his death in 
1817 left the estate to trustees, 
and they in 1856 conveyed it 
to John William Ryder and 
Edward Smyth in equal shares. 
John Ryder died in 1875, and 
left his moiety of the manor to 
his widow Mary, who in the 
same year together with Ed- 
ward Smyth conveyed the 
whole manor and estate to 
James Smyth of Norton Hall. 
He died in 1895, and three 
years later his son, Mr. George 
Edward Smyth, of Northfield 
House, Henlow, purchased 
the estate from his father’s trustees, and is at the 
present day lord of Kendals manor.” 

The old manor-house still stands on the property, 
although now converted into several dwellings ; in the 
meadow behind the house traces of the moat are 
visible. 

A second manor in Wrestlingworth is that known 
also as HEREFORD’S MANOR, whose lords held it 
partly of the manor of Cockayne Hatley and partly 
of the manor of Sutton. The first mention that 
occurs of the Cockayne Hatley overlordship, the 
earlier of the two, is in 1310 when Alexander de 
Crokedayke held a messuage, land and rent in Wrest- 
lingworth of the lord of Hatley.* After 1341 when 
the Latimer overlordship appears, the portion of land 
held of Cockayne Hatley began to be differentiated 
by the name Shellelond,” and in 1499 when the last 
mention occurs it is called Shelley manor.? The 
first trace of the Latimer overlordship is to be found 
in 1328 when Maud de Botetourt (of whose previous 
holding in Wrestlingworth nothing has been found 
recorded), gave to William le Latimer and Elizabeth 
his wife part of a knight’s fee in this parish.1 The 
lords of Wrestlingworth are subsequently found hold- 
ing as of William le Latimer’s manor of Sutton,® 


Azure three 
horseshoes or set fesseways 


Smyra. 


between three horses’ 
heads razed argent. 


13 In this year Edward son of Robert 
de Kendale granted to his sister Isabella, 
anun of Barking, a rent of Sos. from the 
manor of Wrestlingworth (Ca/. of Pat. 
1334-8, p. 557). 

34 Chan, Ing. p.m. 21 Edw. III, No. 19. 

15 Ibid. 47 Edw. III, No. 21. The 
manor at this time included 201 acres of 
arable land of which two parts were 
worth 14s. 8d. and the third part lay fal- 
low every year, a windmill, rent of assize 
of free tenants worth £4 5s, and pasture 
worth gd. 

16 Abbrev. Rot. Grig.(Rec. Com.) ii, 328; 
Chan. Ing. p.m. 49 Edw. III, No. 74. 
Ta 1376 Beatrix de Kendale wife of 
Robert Turk of Aspedon, Kent, alienated 
by fine any rights in the manor to William 
Creyser. (Feet of F. Div. Cos. 50 
Edw. III, No. 150.) 


V7 Chart. R. 3 Ric. II, m, 25, No. 23; 
ibid. m. 8, No. 7. 

18In which year his wife, who had 
married John Grey, recognized Elizabeth 
de Kendale’s right to the manor for her life 
(Feet of F. Div. Cos. 15 Ric. II, No. 48). 

19 Chan. Ing. p.m. 9 Hen. V, No. 47. 
The inquisition states that the manor in- 
cludes 30s. rent of assize of free tenants, 
£4 5s. rent of free tenants at will and 
bondmen, a dovehouse worth 25., 201 
acres of arable land, two parts worth 
445. 7d. and not more, because a third 
part lies every year fallow in common, 
one acre of meadow 2s., pleas and per- 
quisites of court 3s.. the whole value of 
the manor being £8 7s. 

20 Rolls of Parl. vi, 311d. 

41 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2) xxv, No, 163. 

22 Pat. 34 Eliz. pt. 10. 
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3 Ibid. 7 Jas. I, pt. 16. 

4 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 8 Geo. I. 

°5 Information supplied by Mr. Geo. 
Smyth. 

3 Ibid. ; Lysons, Magna Britannia, i, 
1553 Feet of F. Div. Cos, Mich. 39 
Geo. III. 

7 Information supplied by Mr. Geo. 
Smyth. 

*8 Chan, Ing. p.m. 3 Edw. II, No. 323; 
16 Edw. I], No. 73; 21 Edw. III, No. 27. 

9 Ibid. § Hen. V, No. 24. It was 
held by service of yielding a needle and 
thread ; ibid. 15 Hen. VI, No. 51. 

50 Tbid. (Ser. 2) xiii, No. 72. 

5! Cal. of Pat. 1327-30, ps 337. 

82 Cal. of Close 1346-9, p. 313 3 Chan. 
Ing. p.m. 15 Edw. III, No. 323 21 
Edw. Il, No, 273 8 Hen. IV, No. 593 


5 Hen. V, No. 243 15 Hen. VI, No. 5. 
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the last mention occurring in 1499 when Hereford’s 
manor was held as of the duchy of Lancaster, into 
which Sutton manor (q.v.) had fallen. 

Elias Taillebois, who presented the advowson of 
Wrestlingworth to Newnham Priory in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, appears as the earliest holder 
of the manor.“ On his death before 1231 it passed 
to his daughter Cicely, wife of 
Imbert de Hereford, from 
whom the manor derived its (©) © © 
distinctive name.™ 

The Herefords continued to 
hold in Wrestlingworth for 
upwards of a hundred years, 
for in 1316 Robert de Here- 
ford was rendering feudal ser- 
vice in Wrestlingworth.% His 
son John acquired further 
property in Wrestlingworth 
through his uncle Alexander 
de Crokedayke (whose sister 
Juliana had married Robert de Hereford), who in 1310 
died seised of land here which went first to his nephew 
John de Crokedayke, and at his death in 1322 to 
John ‘son of Robert, son of Roger de Hereford’ 
called also John de Toweslonde.” 

He died in 1341, and the inquisition taken at his 
death gives, in addition to the land hitherto held as of 
Cockayne Hatley, a messuage and 60 acres of land 
held of William Latimer. He left a son Reginald— 
who died without issue—and a daughter Eleanor. 
She married twice, first John de Raghton, by whom 
she had a son Oliver, and secondly John Brown, and 
died in 1407, her heir being her grandson John de 
Raghton.* He, on his death in 1417, was succeeded 
by his aunt Katherine Asplion, granddaughter of 
Eleanor Brown.” She died in 1437 and the manor 
passed to her daughter Katherine, wife of Sir Thomas 
Manningham." Sir John Manningham their son was 
attainted in 1474, and his estates were temporarily 
granted to Anthony Gray, kinsman of Edward IV,” 
but the attainder was reversed in the following year, 
and John Manningham allowed free entry into all his 
possessions,® and he accordingly is found in possession 
of this manor at his death in 1499. 

He left a son William then aged forty to succeed 
him,“ and a gap here occurs in the descent of this 
manor which next appears in 1583 as the property of 
Lord St. John of Bletsoe,“* who in 1593 alienated 
Wrestlingworth manor to Thomas Hewett,” who in 
1600 transferred it to John Harris and Mary his 
wife,’ and they and their descendants continued to 
hold until towards the end of the century.” John 


Hererorp. Or a chief 
indented azure with three 
rings argent therein. 


Harris, who died before 1670, had three daughters, 
each of whom took one third of the manor as her 
portion. Of these daughters Rebecca became the 
wife of Richard Gilman, Elizabeth of John Catlin, 
and Sarah of John Hill. The thirds of the manor 
thus divided were re-united and became the possession 
of Sir George Downing who acquired two parts by 
fine from Richard Gilman and John Hill and their 
wives in 1678," and the remaining third in 1717 
from William Wightman,” who had become possessed 
of John Catlin’s share in 1707. From Sir George 
Downing, who died in 1749, this property passed to 
his cousin and heir at law Sir Jacob Downing, who 
on his death in 1764 left part 
of his estate in Wrestlingworth 
towards the endowment of 
Downing College, Cambridge. 

Two thirds of this manor 
appear to have been devoted 
to this purpose. The other 
third followed the same descent 
as Kendals (q.v.) and passed to 
Jacob John Whittington. 

In 1838 Thomas Ryder 
conveyed it to Mr. Washing- 
ton and Mr. Humphreys, and 
in 1885 it was transferred to 
Mr. H. F. Cust of Cockayne Hatley, and was sold with 
that estate to Mr. Lomax in 1903. 

Two mills are found mentioned in Wrestlingworth. 
One, a windmill of which the ancient site is still to 
be identified, was appurtenant to Kendals manor, and 
references to it are found in extents of the manor 
given in 1270, 1373, and 1375.% 

The second, a watermill, belonged to Herefords or 
Wrestlingworth manor in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centur’es *” 

To Kendals manor belonged a charter of free 
warren granted in 1251 and confirmed in 1379.” 

The lords of Kendals manor also had a right to 
view of frankpledge within the manor,” but no 
manorial courts have been held for many years. 

The church of ST. PETER consists 
of chancel 25 ft. by 14 ft. 6in., nave 
36ft. 6in. by 19 ft. with north and 
south aisles, south porch and west tower 1oft. by 
10 ft. 6 in. 

The earliest building of which any portion remains 
had an aisleless nave 21 ft. 6in. wide over all by 
42 ft. 6in. long, and a chancel of the same width as 
at present, but probably slightly shorter from east to 
west. This church was enlarged in the early part of 
the thirteenth century by the addition of a south aisle 


Barry of 


Downinc. 
eight pieces argent and 
vert @ griffon or. 


CHURCH 


88 Chan. Inq. p.m. 1§ Hen. VI (Ser. 
2), xiii, No. 72. 

84 Harl. MSS. 3656. 

85 Ibid. ; Feet of F. Beds. 15 Heo. III. 

86 Feud. Aids i, 19- 

87 Chan. Ing. pem. 3 Edw. II, No. 323 
16 Edw. II, No. 73 3 7 Edw. III, No. 5 ; 
10 Edw. III, No. 24. This last inquisition 
is held on Isabel who was the wife of 
Alexander de Crokedayke and held a third 
of the Wrestlingworth property. 

88 Thid. 15 Edw. III, No. 32. 

89 Assize R. 1494 m. 10d. ; Chan, Ing. 
pm. 8 Hen. IV, No. 59. 

40 Ibid. Hen. V, No. 24. 

41 Ibid. 15 Hen, VI, No. 51. She had 
already by a charter dated § Hen. V(reserv- 
ing a chamber and a stable in the manor) 
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settled the manor on Sir Thomas Man- 
ningham, who paid yearly 10 marks and 
six dozen young pigeons after Easter, such 
rent to cease on her death. In 1428 he 
held half a fee in Wrestlingworth, de- 
scribed erroneously as ‘what Edward de 
Kendale formerly held’ (Feud. Aids. i, 37). 

42 Cal. of Pat. 1467-77, p- 485. 

48 Ibid. p. §70. 

44 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xiii, No. 72. 

45 Thid. 46 Cott. MSS. Cleo. C. iii. 

47 Com. Pleas Recov. R. East. 35 
Eliz. ; Feet of F. Beds. East. 35 Eliz. 
Hereford’s manor is from this time on- 
wards called Wrestlingworth only. 

48 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 42 Eliz. 

49 Ibid. Hil. 15-16 Chas. II; Recov. 
R. Hil. 15-16 Chas. II. 
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50 Gilman Family, 108a3; Feet of F. 
Beds. East. 23 Chas. II; Trin. 27 
Chas. II; Trin. 30 Chas, II. 

51 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 30 Chas. II. 

88 Ibid, Hil. 4 Geo. I. 

58 Recov. R. Mich. 6 Anne. 

54 Lysons, Magna Britannia, i, 155. 
Information supplied by Mr. G. E. Smyth. 

56 Thid. 

§6 Chan. Ing. p.m. §5 Hen. III, No. 
133 47 Edw. III, No. 203; 49 Edw. III, 
No. 74. 

57 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 27 Chas. II; 
Hil. 32-3 Chas. II; Recov. R. Mich. 6 
Anne. 

58 Cal. Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.), 69; 
Chart. R. 3 Ric. II, No. 23. 

59 Ct. R. bdle. 153, No. 52. 
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to the nave, and later in the century a north aisle was 
added. The chancel was re-modelled and probably 
lengthened eastward about 1330, a new chancel arch 
being inserted at that time, and the western tower is 
an addition of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
A clearstory was added to the nave ¢. 1500, and the 
only other addition to the fabric is a modern south 
porch. A good many worked pieces of stone from 
the twelfth-century church may be seen in the walls 
of the aisles. 

The east window of the chancel is of three lights 
with modern tracery, the gable over it being of brick. 
In the north wall is a single blocked twelfth-century 
light, and in the south wall a square-headed window 
of two trefoiled lights ¢. 1330. To the west of it 
is a south doorway with a plain pointed arch, the 
stonework being apparently modern. ‘There are low 
side windows at the north-west and south-west angles 
of the chancel with trefoiled ogee heads to the lights 
and transoms across the lower part of the openings, 
both are of early fourteenth-century date, but the 
tracery in the south window has been renewed. At 
the south-east is a trefoiled piscina recess of four- 
teenth-century date, and a modern credence imme- 
diately to the west of it. 

The chancel arch, c. 1330, has jambs of three 
engaged shafts with smaller members between them 
and half-round moulded capitals and bases. The arch 
is of two orders with wave moulds on the western side 
and plain chamfers on the east. ‘There is a rebate in 
the lower edge of the inner chamfer to take the 
boarding behind the rood-loft with which the arch 
was formerly filled. 

The chancel roof is of low pitch, the tie-beam 
being ancient, but is otherwise of modern stained deal. 

The nave has arcades of three bays, that on the 
north, of late thirteenth-century date, having octagonal 
columns with moulded bases and capitals, and pointed 
arches of two chamfered orders. ‘The south arcade is 
of earlier type, the capitals being more simply treated 
and having a square-edged abacus, circular in plan, on 
the octagonal bell. ‘The capital of the west respond in 
this arcade has some plain leaf ornament which seems 
to have been touched up at some recent date. The 
arches are like those in the north arcade, but in the 
spandrel over the first column is a small sunk trefoil, 
and in that over the next a six-petalled flower in relief 
in a sunk panel, 

The clearstory has three two-light windows a side, 
with four-centred heads and trefoiled lights, and the 
roof is of low pitch with moulded tie-beams which 
appear to be ancient. 

The north aisle has an east window of two trefoiled 
lights with quatrefoils over under a square head, and 
the two northern windows are of the same type. The 
north doorway is of two hollow chamfered orders and 
probably of late thirteenth-century date. The 
windows of the south aisle are similar to those in the 
north, except that the south-east window has three 
lights instead of two. The south doorway has thir- 
teenth-century jambs, formerly with shafts of which 
the capitals only remain ; they have been carved with 
foliage beneath as well as on the bell to repair the 
damage caused by the loss of the shafts. The arch 
itself is fifteenth-century work simply moulded, and 
the porch into which it opens is entirely modern. 


6° Harl. MSS. 3656. 
61 Feet of F. Beds, 15 Hen. III, m. 2. 


62 Harl. MSS. 3656. 
63 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 199. 
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The tower is of three stages, embattled, with a pro- 
jecting staircase turret at the south-west. It has two- 
light belfry windows with quatrefoils in the heads and a 
similar west window on the ground stage. In its east 
wall is a plain pointed doorway probably of the same 
date as the tower. On the east face of the tower is 
the mark of a steep pitched roof removed when the 
clearstory was added. 

The font at the west end of the nave has an 
octagonal bowl on a stem, and appears to be of 
fifteenth-century date, but the upper part of it has 
been repaired. 

In the nave isa large slab, 8 ft. by 3 ft. 4 in., 
with the matrix of a brass consisting of a figure under 
a crocketed canopy with flanking pinnacles ; above 
the canopy are five shields. 

There is a single bell in the tower, dated 1820, 
and pits for two more. 

The plate comprises a cup of 1633, inscribed 
‘Wrestlingworth Communion Cup, Bedfordshire ;’ 
a paten of 1869, and a flagon of Sheffield plate. 

The first book of the registers runs from 1578 to 
1729, being the parchment copy begun in 1598 ; the 
second book contains baptisms and burials, 1729 to 
1800, and marriages to 1753. The third is the 
printed marriage register 1754 to 1812, and the 
fourth contains the baptisms and burials from 1801 
to 1812. 

There is also a register of briefs and affidavits 
for burials in woollen from 1681 to 1730, and the 
first book of churchwardens’ accounts runs from 1725 
to 1832. 

In the east window of the north aisle is a shield of 
fifteenth-century glass bearing on a gold ground three 
uncertain charges gules. 

The church of Wrestlingworth 
AADVOWSON was granted early in the thirteenth 
century to Newnham Priory by 
lias Taillebois, which grant was confirmed by his 
daughter Cicely and Imbert de Hereford in 1230.7 
In 1314 the right of Newnham to present to the 
living was definitely recognized by the bishop of 
Lincoln.” At the dissolution of Newnham Priory 
the living, which is a rectory, and was then worth 
£7 6s. 6d.,% became the property of the crown, and 
the right of presentation is now exercised by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

There is a Congregational chapel at Wrestlingworth 
built in 1887. 

The chantry of Tempsford owned a certain close 
and lands in Wrestlingworth worth 55., together with 
stock worth £6 $5. for the’sustentation of an obit.® 

In or about the year 1709 Daniel 

CHARITIES Dennis by his will devised a messuage 

in this parish, now used as a general 

shop and post office, and let at {22 10s. a year, and 

3 acres of land on the north side of the village, now 
let at £9 a year, for charitable purposes. 

By an order of the Charity Commissioners of 30 
June, 1899, made under the Local Government Act, 
1894, one-fourth part of the yearly income was 
apportioned as an ecclesiastical charity and the 
remainder as an eleemosynary charity. 

This parish is also possessed under the title of 
‘Church and Poor's Land’ of a block of four cottages 
in the village fronting the main road, let to four 


61 Inst. Bks. (P.R.O.). 
6 Chant. Cert. 1, No. 25. 
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tenants and producing {22 a year, and 17 acres 2 
roods of allotment land, let to various tenants, pro- 
ducing yearly about £25. By the above-mentioned 
_ order one-half of the income was apportioned as an 
ecclesiastical charity to be called the Church Land, 
and the remainder as an eleemosynary charity to be 
called the Poor’s Land. The rector and church- 
wardens and one co-optative trustee were constituted 
to be the trustees of the ecclesiastical charities, and 
the rector and three representative trustees, appointed 
by the parish council, to be the trustees of the non- 
ecclesiastical charities, the property of the original 
charities to be managed by the two bodies acting jointly. 

After payment of (20 155. 4d. a year towards 
the liquidation of a loan of £231 expended on the 
cottages, about £15 a year are applied for the benefit 
of the church and poor in respect of the ecclesiastical 
charity, and about £26 a year for the poor in respect 
of the eleemosynary charity. 
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In 1840 Mrs. Sarah Bullen, widow of the Rev. 
Henry St. John Bullen, formerly rector of the parish, 
left £50 to be invested in consols and dividends, to 
be applied by the rector and churchwardens in the 
purchase of blankets and clothing for distribution 
among the poor. The legacy is represented by 
£55 8s. 2d. consols with the official trustees, the 
dividends being applied in the distribution of warm 
clothing. 

In 1895 Miss Ann Barber by will gave to the 
incumbent and churchwardens £200, to be expended 
by them for the benefit of the poor upon such insti- 
tutions or objects and in such proportions as they 
should think fit. The legacy was invested in the 
purchase of £187 10s. 3d. India £3 per cent. stock, 
with the official trustees. 

The dividends, amounting to £5 125. 6d. annually, 
are applied chiefly in supplying grocery to the poor 
and sick. 


CLIFTON 


HUNDRED 


ARLESEY 


always extended into the two hundreds of Clifton and Flitt ;* the abbots 
of Ramsey, who held Shillington till the sixteenth century, owed suit at 


both hundred courts.* 


The civil parish of Holwell was transferred by 


Local Government Board order to the administrative county of Hertford 


in 1897. 


Clifton was a royal hundred, and remained, so far as is known, in the 
hands of the crown until 1631, when Charles I madea grant of the hundred to 


Thomas earl of Cleveland,* which 
Commonwealth.® 


grant became forfeited in the time of the 


Clifton paid £39 125. 1d. towards a general subsidy in 1313 ;7 for ship- 


money 'in 1637 it was assessed at 
tax levied in 1667 were £196 1s.° 


£16 35. 1od.,° whilst the returns of a poll- 


By the time of a survey taken of this hundred in 1651 it was declining 
in vaiue, the total of rents and royalties was £7 155. 10d.,” and the court 
leet had for some time fallen into disuse." 


ARLESEY 


Alricheseia, Alriceseia (xi cent.) ; Ailricheseye (xiii 
cent.) ; Alrilseye, Arleycheseye (xvi cent.) ; Arlesey, 
Aldrichsey (xvii cent.). 

The parish of Arlesey has an acreage of 2,3444 
of which 1,564 are arable land, 2562 permanent 
grass, and 84 woods and plantations! The soil 
is strong clay and gravel, the subsoil clay and gravel. 
The parish is watered by the River Hiz, forming the 
south-western boundary, and by a smaller tributary 
on the north and east. The parish is particularly 
long and narrow, the village being built along a single 
street 3 miles in length, at the north end of which 
stands the parish church, and close to it, on the west, 
Arlesey Bury (Mr. H. Carter), the only large house 

-in the parish. At the south end of the long village 
street is the new church of St. Andrew. The land 
slopes slightly from south to north, and is well tim- 
bered. At the north end of the village the main road 
branches off to Henlow on the west, and to Stotfold 
on the east, the site of Etonbury manor lying on the 
north of the road. The Great Northern Railway 
runs due north through the parish to the west of the 
village, Three Counties Station being at the south 
end, and Arlesey Station at the north. The chief 
industry is brickmaking, the large works of the 
Arlesey Brick Company, the Arlesey Station Gault 
Brickworks, and the London & Arlesey Brick Com- 
pany being in the north of the parish. There are 
also here the works of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, and the engineering works of Messrs. 
S. Owens & Co. Arlesey was inclosed by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1804.’ Ancient British coins of copper and 
brass have been found in the parish.? Etonbury or 


Stonbury is an ancient earthwork close to Arlesey 
station, on the Great Northern Railway.‘ 

Among place-names in Arlesey may be noted 
Rogerhoyesholm in the fifteenth century, which in 
the sixteenth century reappears as Hoyesmese.* Bet- 
wentwomen, or Tuomeen, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury becomes Twentemen in the fourteenth, and 
Wenman’s Close in the sixteenth. Other thirteenth- 
century place names are Portwei, Chalcputtes (whose 
site can still be traced in the south of the parish), 
Waleburgesholm, and Sibwinnesclade.’ 

The principal manor of ETONBURY 

MANORS or ARLESEY was held prior to 1086 by 

Alestan of Boscombe. At the time of 

the Domesday Survey its extent was said to be 54 hides 

and two-thirds of 1 hide. It furthermore contained a 

mill worth 10s. and a market of the same value. The 

overlord of Arlesey was William D’Eu, from whom it 
passed to the Earl Marshal.® 

The history of this overlordship is identical with 
that moiety of the overlordship of Edworth (q.v.) 
which passed through female descendants of the Earl 
Marshal to the Talbots, subsequently earls of Shrews- 
bury.? The overlordship is mentioned as late as 
1636, at which date an inquisition describes the 
manor as held of Henry earl of Kent and Elizabeth 
his wife, one of the daughters of Gilbert earl of 
Shrewsbury.” 

At the date of the Domesday Survey Arlesey manor 
was held under William D’Eu by Burnard," whose 
family continued in possession till late in the thir- 
teenth century. They were liberal benefactors of 
Waltham Abbey (who owned a manor in Arlesey), and 


8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 228. At Domesday 
the hamlet of Pegsdon, part of Shillington, 
is given in Flitt Hundred. 

4 Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, No. 16. 

5 Pat. 6 Chas.I, pt. 1. In 1613 Lord 
Bruce had been made bailiff and collector 
of rents; ibid. 10 Jas. I, pt. 1. 

6 Parl. Surv. Beds. No. 5. 

7 Lay Subs. R. $4. 

8 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1625-49, Ps 574+ 


9 Lay Subs. R. gh. 

10 Which included £3 6s. 8d. possible 
profits of a court no longer held. 

11 Parl. Surv. Beds. No. 5. 

1 Returns of Bd. of Agric. (1905). 

2 Acts of Parl. (Priv. and Local), 44 
Geo. III, cap. §9. 

8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 173. 

4 Ibid. i, 278. 

5 Coll, Topog. et Gen. vi, 233. 
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Roger 


Hoyes was a thirteenth-century tenant in 
Arlesey. 

6 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 

8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2336; Testa de Nevill 
(Rec. Com.), 247. 

® Chan. Ing. p.m. 15 Edw. II, No. 44, 
&c. 5 Keud. Aids, iy 30, 46; Plac. de Quo 
Wear. (Rec. Com.), 66. 

10 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), dxxvii, No. 
46. UV,C.H, Beds. i, 2385. 
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also of St. Neots Priory, and from an examination of 
existing charters of these houses the Burnard lordship 
in Arlesey can be traced. Roger son of Burnard gave 
I virgate of land in Arlesey and a tenement to St. Neots.” 
Odo son of Roger granted 135. 4d. rent and right of 
way through his lands towards the canons’ meadow 
to Waltham Abbey.% The Testa de Nevill states 
that in the thirteenth century Roger Burnard held a 
knight’s fee in Arlesey of the Earl Marshal,“ and this 
is the Roger son of Odo who confirmed to St. Neots 
all the gifts of his ancestors.* In 1270 Stephen 
Burnard of Edworth, probably a son of the above 
Roger, was in possession of Arlesey manor, for in that 
year he received the grant of a fair there."* He was 
the last of his family to hold in Arlesey which, as in 
the case of Everton, passed to Walter Langton, bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield, and followed the same 
descent as that manor (q.v.) through the Peverels, de la 
Poles, Cobhams, Brookes, and Tanfields, until late in 
the sixteenth century.” In 1566-7 Clement Tan- 
field sold Arlesey manor to Henry Gylberd, a goldsmith 
of London," from whom it was purchased a year later 
by John Andrews.” 

The Andrewses did not long retain it, however, for 
William son of John conveyed it to Thomas Emery in 
1593.” Thomas Emery left six daughters at his 
death in 1636, one of whom, Florence widow of 
Henry Goodwin, received Etonbury or Arlesey manor 
as her inheritance." She subsequently married 
John Farwell, and they alienated the estate in 1646 
to Samuel Browne.” Like Astwick (q.v.) this manor 
remained with the Brownes during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, passing to John Schutz on 
his marriage with Mary daughter of Thomas Browne.” 
In 1775 John Schutz was holding the manor, for in 
that year he conveyed it by fine to Edward Kynaston.™ 
Lysons, writing early in the eighteenth century, says 
Arlesey was then in the possession of John Jackson, who 
had made a recent purchase.” In 1820 Mr. Jackson 
sold this property to Samuel Bedford Edwards, whose 
son, also Samuel Bedford Edwards, again sold it to 
Messrs. Lycett, Inskip & Co., solicitors, of Bristol.’ 
They have cut the estate up and sold it to various 
persons, but do not appear to have parted with the 
manorial rights.” 

The manor of ARLESEY BURY formed part of the 
original endowment of Waltham Abbey by Harold, 
anda confirmation of his grant is first found in a 
charter of Edward the Confessor, bearing the date 
1062.% By the time of the Domesday Survey, in 
common with other Waltham Abbey lands, this manor 
is to be found in the tenure of the bishop of Durham. 
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It consisted of 8 hides and contained two mills.” It 
would seem, however, to have been very quickly re- 
stored to its original owners, for it reappears as part of 
the endowment of the abbey 
in charters of Henry II and 
Richard I. The thirteenth- 
century history of this manor 
is marked by numerous small 
grants of land in Arlesey to 
the abbey by the Burnards and 
others,* but, nevertheless, the 
Testa de Nevill states that the 
abbot held 3 hides only in 
Arlesey, as opposed to the 8 of 
the Survey.” ‘The abbey re- 
tained the possession of the 
manor until the dissolution of 
the religious houses, at which 
time the yearly rents were £35 65. 82., whilst the profits 
of court were worth £3 135.% In the year 1514 the 
abbot and convent had leased 
Arlesey Bury (with all its ap- 
purtenances save pleas of court) 
to John MHenneage,* and 
Thomas Henneage on the 
seizure of the manor by the 
crown secured their title by 
purchase in 1544.% On his 
death in 1559 Thomas Hen- 
neage left as heiress his daughter 
Anne, wife of John Luke.* 

Nicholas Luke, their son, 
held the manor for his life,® but 
his son Oliver who succeeded him in 1613, and who 
was certainly holding in 1625,*° appears to have alien- 
ated it, for by 1659 Arlesey 
Bury with Lanthony had passed 
to the Edwards family, as in 
that year Richard Edwards 
recovered the manor from 
Richard Hampson and George 
Edwards.* 

Richard Edwards was suc- 
ceeded by a son Richard who 
died in 1746, and whose 
son Richard, dying without 
issue in 1789, left the Arlesey 
estates to a nephew William 
Bedford who took the name 
Edwards by royal licence in 1792." 

In 1820 his son Samuel Bedford Edwards held the 
manor,” and as in the case of Arlesey manor (q.v.) his 
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son sold Arlesey Bury Manor to Messrs. Lycett, Inskip 
& Co. Arlesey Bury House with 40 acres of land 
was bought by Colonel Fyler who died in 1903, and 
has since been purchased by Mr. Howard Carter, who 
lives there.“ 

The nucleus of LANTHONY MANOR is to be 
found in the 3% virgates of land which Nigel de 
Albini owned in Arlesey at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, and which were held of him by a certain 
Erfast.* The next mention is to be found in a 
charter of King John to the prior of Lanthony in 
Gloucestershire, which confirms the gift of Nigel son 
of Hordfast (the Erfast of the survey) made with the 
permission of his overlords Henry de Albini and 
Robert his son.* This manor remained with the 
priory till the Dissolution, when it passed to the crown. 
A valuation taken in the reign of Philip and Mary 
assesses it at 38s. 44d.° By 1559 it had been granted 
to Thomas Henneage to whom Arlesey Bury (q.v.) 
belonged, and in this manor it becomes henceforward 
merged.” 

Dealing with the land of the burgesses of Bedford 
the survey states that Ulsi, a prebendary of the king, 
held two-thirds of a virgate of land in Arlesey.“ 
This holding is probably to be found again in the 
half-hide of land which, as stated in the Testa de 
Nevill, Warin de Claidich held from the king at a 
yearly rental of 45. 

In 1302 John de Claidich was holding the same 
land of the king, and an inquisition taken in 1356 
states that one John de Claidich, who died three years 
previously, had held a messuage 
and land in chief at a rental 
of 45. He left a son John 
Claidich, but no further trace 
has been found of this fee. 

During the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries the Greys 
of Wilton held property in 
Arlesey. John de Grey (who 
died in 1323) received gs. 4d. 
yearly rent from freemen there, 
and also two pounds of pepper 
valued at 9d@.*7 In 1371 his 
grandson Reginald de Grey of 
Wilton died seised of an annual 
rent of gs. ofd., a clove and a 
quarter of a pound of pepper in Arlesey appertaining 
to the manor of Eaton.® His son Henry held the 
same rents at his death in 1396, as did also his son 
Richard in 1442, but no further history has been found 
of this property.® 

The lord of Etonbury manor, and the abbot of 
Waltham, as lord of Arlesey Bury, both obtained 
charters granting them free warren, the former in 
1307,° the latter in 1253. They also both included 
view of frankpledge among their manorial privileges.” 
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inquisition the jurors state that they have 
not been able to discover by what service 
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The Survey specially states that the lord of the 
manor of Arlesey (afterwards Etonbury) possessed a 
market which was valued at 10s. In 1270 the lord 
of the manor, Stephen de Edworth, obtained a grant 
confirming a weekly market on Wednesday, and a 
yearly fair on the vigil of the feast and morrow of 
Sts. Peter and Paul. In 1820 Samuel Bedford 
Edwards, lord of the Arlesey manors, claimed, as 
attached to his property, the right to hold two fairs 
and six markets,*! but there is no evidence of such 
having been held since the thirteenth century. 

Three mills are mentioned in Arlesey at Domesday. 
Of these one, which was then 1os. in value, belonged 
to the land of William d’Eu and was held by Bur- 
nard. This mill was still in existence during Walter 
de Langton’s tenure of Arlesey manor, but at the 
death of his successor Edmund Peverel in 1332 the 
water-mill is mentioned as having fallen into decay, 
and is not again referred to.™ 

In the early thirteenth century Henry son of Odo 
Burnard ‘for the health of his soul and those of his 
predecessors and successors,’ granted to the men of 
Arlesey and all those passing by those perts a piece of 
land for a free road, 12 feet broad, between his 
messuage and that of Henry de Wennesli.® 

A messuage in Arlesey called Poyntells originally 
belonging to Waltham Abbey passed at the Dissolu- 
tion to John Smythe. His grandson Jasper Smythe 
sold it in 1556 to Michael Cowper for £88.% A 
few years later John son of Michael Cowper sold it 
to John Luke who owned Arlesey Bury manor, with 
which it thus became absorbed.” 

The church of ST. PETER consists 
of a chancel 26ft. by 16ft. nave 
64 ft. Gin. by 17 ft., north aisle 1o ft. 
wide, south aisle g ft. wide, south porch and a 
modern western tower 12 ft. square, all measurements 
being internal. 

The earliest details in the church belong to the 
first twenty years of the thirteenth century. At some 
time in that period the first bay of the north arcade 
of the nave and the four complete bays of the south 
arcade were built, pointing to the enlargement of a 
previously aisleless nave, probably of twelfth-century 
date, by the addition of a north-east chapel and a 
south aisle. The nave after the alterations was about 
55 ft. long, and may perhaps have been lengthened in 
the process. ‘The chancel seems to have been rebuilt 
soon afterwards, outside the lines of the former 
chancel, which was then entirely removed. At some 
time also in the thirteenth century the north chapel 
was lengthened a bay westward, and a second arch in 
consequence added to the north arcade. It is of a 
wider span than the east arch, and rather clumsily 
built, with its springing a little lower than that of 
the earlier bay. The reason of the difference in span 
can only be guessed at; perhaps it was regulated by 
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the position of the north doorway of the nave, the 
west wall of the bay being built as close to it as 
possible, in order to get as much space as might be in 
the addition. 

About 1330 the north aisle was again extended 
westward, an arcade of two more bays being intro- 
duced ; this seems to have carried the west wall of 
the aisle beyond the line of the then existing west 
wall of the nave, and the nave and south aisle were 
then lengthened westward to the new line. The two 
new bays of the north arcade were not set out con- 
tinuously with the two already existing, probably to 
avoid the removal of the west wall of the thirteenth- 
century aisle until the extension was finished, and in 
consequence the spacing of the north arcade did not 
correspond with that of the south. The extra length 
obtained by bringing the west wall of the south aisle 
- into line with that of the north was not enough for 
an arch of a span corresponding to the rest of the 
south arcade, and so to avoid a long blank space of 
wall here a half-arch was turned in continuation of 
the arcade. The chancel arch was widened at or 
about this date, and several minor alterations made, 
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moulds chamfered on both edges. The arches are of 
two chamfered orders with a plain chamfered label, 
all being more or less out of the perpendicular ; in 
the west face of the second pier in the south arcade 
is a rudely-cut niche with an incised cross above it. 
The second bay of the north arcade has capitals some- 
what similar to those of the eastern bay, but of less 
depth, and the springing of the arch is about 2 in. 
lower ; it is also of two chamfered orders. Most of 
the chamfers in the thirteenth-century arches are 
stopped out square above the capitals, some of the 
stops being ogee-shaped, some a plain chamfer, and 
two of them broach stops. The two western arches 
of the north arcade, and the half-arch opposite, follow 
the design of the earlier bays, but show their four- 
teenth-century date in the treatment of their capitals 
and bases. The clearstory has five windows a side, 
each of two cinquefoiled lights ; a moulded string of 
fifteenth-century section runs at the level of the 
window-sills. At the south-east of the nave is the 
lower door to the rood stair, a fifteenth-century in- 
sertion, and above it is a wide stone corbel to take 
the south end of the loft. 
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which are noted later. The structural alterations of 
the fifteenth century included the building of a 
western tower, the addition of a clearstory to the nave, 
and the making of the rood stair at the south-east of 
the nave. 

In modern days the church has undergone various 
repairs, the most important of which was the entire 
rebuilding of the tower in 1877. 

The east window of the chancel, ¢. 1330, has three 
trefoiled lights with net tracery over. There are two 
lancets in the north and south walls, c. 1220, and 
near the north-west angle a low side window of four- 
teenth-century date. 

The chancel arch has semi-octagonal jambs with 
moulded capitals, c. 1330; the arch is of two cham- 
fered orders and the capitals have been cut off flush 
with the inner order on both east and west faces. In 
the nave the four bays of the south arcade and the 
eastern bay of the north have octagonal piers and 
semi-octagonal responds with moulded bases and 
capitals of a simple and early form, the abaci being 
square above and chamfered below, and the neck 
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All the windows in the aisles, except the west 
windows, are insertions in fifteenth-century style, 
each of three cinquefoiled lights with tracery in a 
four-centred head. 

The west window of the north aisle dates from the 
first half of the fourteenth century, and is of two tre- 
foiled lights, and the west window of the south aisle 
is a modern copy of it. 

The north doorway is of fifteenth-century date, 
and has a two-centred arch under a square head; the 
stops to the label take the form of large human heads, 
and may have done duty as corbels to a porch roof 
now gone. 

The south doorway has an arch of two continuous 
wave-moulded orders, and is of early fourteenth- 
century date, contemporary with the wall in which 
it is set. Over it a modern porch is built. 

The east end of the north aisle retains a number of 
interesting details. 

In the east wall north of the inserted fifteenth- 
century east window is a fourteenth-century trefoiled 
niche for an image with roll cusps and a crocketed 
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label flanked by pinnacled shafts. In the north 
wall is a plainer cinquefoiled niche of the same 
date, and close to it in the north-east angle a much 
smaller niche with a trefoiled head. All have 
brackets for images, but it is possible that the two 
latter are not in their original positions, and were, 
perhaps, moved when the wide east window was 
inserted. Below them 1s a square recess, perhaps 
sepulchral, with a filleted edge-roll round head and 
jambs, ending on moulded bases, The sill of the 
recess has a projecting edge, on which is a diaper 
pattern of fourteenth-century style ; it is incomplete, 
and obviously old material re-used and cut down to 
suit its present place. Below is a panelled front with 
four quatrefoils ; the whole is probably a fifteenth- 
century insertion. Opposite to it in the south wall 
is a trefoiled piscina recess of late thirteenth-century 
style, which formerly had a projecting bowl, now cut 
back to the wall face. 

At the north-west of the same aisle is a tomb- 
recess with a segmental arch and a label with stops 
carved as human heads, of fourteenth-century date. 

The west tower, as already noted, was rebuilt in 
1877, but its east arch is of fifteenth-century detail, 
flanked by two large buttresses projecting into the 
nave, after a fashion common in the district. The 
west window is modern, of three lights, and the tower 
is of three stages with an embattled parapet and two- 
light belfry windows. 

Most of the roof timbers of the nave and aisles are 
of fifteenth-century date, and have contemporary stone 
corbels ; two of these, at the east end of the north 
aisle, are carved as priests’ heads, the others are winged 
angels with shields. The chancel roof is modevn. 

At the east end of the south aisle is a fine early 
seventeenth-century pew with an open arcade of 
round-headed arches on Ionic columns, above which is 
a deep frieze of dolphins in open work, very boldly and 
effectively treated. There are no other old wooden 
fittings in the church. 

The font is a good but somewhat mutilated example 
of late fourteenth-century work. The bowl is octa- 
gonal, and has panelled sides in which are carved 
subjects representing the Fall of Man and the Atone- 


ment. They are as follows:—1. The Creation 
of the World. 2. The Creation of Adam. 3. The 
Creation of Eve. 4. The Temptation. 5. Adam 


and Eve driven from the Garden. 6. Eve spinning 
and Adam delving. 7. The Jaws of Hell gaping 
to receive two shrouded figures, probably meant for 
Adam and Eve. 8. The Crucifixion. Round the 
panels are rosettes, which are complete in every 
respect in the first panel, but gradually become more 
unfinished as they go round the font, until in the 
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seventh they are only marked out for carving, and in 
the eighth they do not appear at all. The stem of 
the font has at its angles four figures, the first a 
priest, the second a deacon, and the third St. John 
the Baptist, while the fourth is too damaged to be 
identified. 

In the nave floor is a brass to Richard Edwards 
with his coat of arms above. 

There are six modern bells by Warner of Cripple- 
gate. 

The plate consists of a communion cup of 1730, 
and a paten, probably of much the same date, but 
with an illegible date-letter. 

The registers begin in 1538, and the first book 
contains baptisms, marriages, and burials up to 1692 ; 
the second book continues the baptisms and burials to 
1809, and the marriages to 1754; the third book is 
the marriage register, 1754-1812, and the fourth has 
baptisms and burials, 1809-12. 

Before the dissolution of the re- 
ADVOWSON ligious houses the advowson of Arlesey 
church belonged to Waltham Abbey ® 
In 1225 John archdeacon of Bedford recognized the 
right of the abbot to claim freedom from visitation in 
this church,” and in 1254 a dispute between the 
prior of Strigul (Chepstow) and the abbot of Wal- 
tham concerning tithes was settled in favour of the 
latter.” At the Dissolution the value of the impro- 
priate rectory was assessed at £8 105. 62. The 
advowson and rectory, which have never been 
separated, were sold, together with the manor of 
Arlesey Bury, by Henry VIII to Thomas Henneage, 
and followed the same descent as that manor (q.v.), 
until in 1630 the Lukes transferred them by fine to 
William Buckby.” Five years after the latter alienated 
the rectory and advowson to Samuel Browne,’* who 
owned Etonbury, and down to the nineteenth century 
it went with that manor (q.v.).” 

In the nineteenth century it appears to have passed 
through various hands; in 1822 M. A. Taylor owned 
the advowson,” and seven years later R. Houston.” 
F. Sapte presented between 1836 and 1850,” and it 
then belonged to the Rev. Roger Smythe,” who in 
1860 sold the advowson and rectory to James Curtis, 
from whom it passed to his grandson, the Rev. R. F. 
Scott. His son, the Rev. R. C. F. Scott, sold Arlesey 
Rectory in 1898 to the Rev. G. J. Mayhew, in whose 
gift it is at present.” 

The mission church of St. Andrew at Three 
Counties, which serves as a chapel-of-ease, was erected 
in 1900. There are also here a Wesleyan Chapel, 
built in 1850, and a Primitive Methodist, built in 
1875, and a Salvation Army room. 

There are no endowed charities in this parish. 


7 Clerical Guide, 1822. 78 Ibid. 1829. 
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CAMPTON CUM SHEFFORD ann CHICKSANDS 


Camelton or Campton (xi cent. to xx cent.), 
Cambleton (xiv cent.), Shyfforth (xvi cent.). 

The parish of Campton cum Shefford contains the 
village of Campton and the market town of Shefford, 
the outlying parts of which merge into the parishes of 
Meppershall, Clifton, and Southill. The parish is 
triangular in shape, the apex being at the north-east, 
and containing the town of Shefford ; two tributaries 
of the River Ivel form the northern and eastern 
boundaries respectively, that in the east separating 
the parish from Meppershall and passing close by the 
village of Campton. The northern branch of the river 
runs through the grounds of Chicksands Priory, where 
it widens out into a small lake, passing through two 
plantations known as the Upper and Lower Alders. 
The general fall of the ground is from west to east, 
the highest point being above the 200 ft. line near 
Highlands Farm on the west boundary, and the 
lowest about one hundred and thirty feet in the 
town of Shefford, which is built round the junction 
of the Ampthill road with that from Bedford to 
Hitchin. 

The former becomes the High Street, and runs in 
an easterly direction, passing under the Bedford and 
Hitchin branch of the Midland Railway, and is of an 
ample width, having on the south side the parish 
church and a large Roman Catholic orphanage, 
St. Francis’s Home, established in 1869. Attached 
to it is a church of St. Francis, built in 1884. The 
Bedford road running south and south-east becomes 
North Bridge Street, taking its name from the bridge 
over the stream at the north end of the town, and 
continues beyond its junction with the High Street 
to the South Bridge over the second stream. The 
buildings of the town are in no way remarkable, but 
there are a number of good red-brick fronts, and 
some interesting sixteenth-century timber work in 
North Bridge Street. The railway station is to the 
north of the High Street, with the old school close 
by, and the houses run westward from this point as 
far as the junction with the road to Campton village. 
Further to the west, opposite the entrance gates of 
Chicksands Priory, a second road runs due south to 
Campton, joining the first in the middle of the vil- 
lage, the church standing on the north side, with the 
Grange opposite to it. From this point roads run 
south-west to Upper Gravenhurst, and south to 
Meppershall, the latter crossing the stream, on which, 
at the south end of the village, is Campton Mill. 

To the north-west of the church is the rectory, an 
old house with an eighteenth-century red-brick front. 
Opposite to it, and standing back from the road is 
Campton House, now after a period of neglect being 
put into a state of repair. It is an interesting 
gabled timber and plaster house of ¢. 1590, of two 
stories, with a central hall and wings at either end. 
The porch and bay of the hall have developed into 
small two-story projections with gabled roofs, and 
the entrance door is now in the middle of the hall, 
apparently an eighteenth-century insertion. The hall 


11. and P. Hen. VIII, xix (1), p. 649. 
2 Pat. 7 Edw. VI, pt. 13, m. 7. 
8 L. and P. Hen. VIII, xix (1), p. 649. 


4 Parl. Surv. 1649, Beds. No. 18. No. 101. 
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stands north and south, and at its lower or south end 
the screens remain, a beautiful piece of contemporary 
woodwork with open strap-work cresting. In the west 
wall is a large four-centred stone fireplace with panel- 
ling over it, though this latter is for the most part old 
work brought from a farm-house in the neighbour- 
hood. The stairs go up from the north-west of the 
hall, and are of eighteenth-century date, but the west 
room on the ground floor in the north wing has some 
very good original panelling with a vine trail frieze 
and a fine chimney-piece, and stone arched fireplace. 
The panelling on the north side of the room is of 
plainer type and partly of deal. A glazed shot- 
riddled panel on the east side commemorates the 
escape in 1645 of Sir Charles Ventris, then owner of 
the house, according to an inscription painted below 
the panel. He was ‘(in the night time) by Oliver’s 
party, shot at, as he was walking in this room, but 
happily missed him.’ The front of the house is 
rough-cast in panels with vandyked borders, apparently 
eighteenth-century work, but the back has been refaced 
with brick. In Fisher’s view of the front (Co/dctions 
Jor Beds. pl. xix), the date ano 1591 is shown on the 
rainwater heads. 

According to the Ordnance Survey Campton has an 
area of 969 acres, while 1444 acres comprise the town- 
ship of Shefford. The Agricultural Returns for 1905 
show that rather more than half the parish consists of 
arable landand rather less of grass land and woods respec- 
tively. The soil is strong clay, but the subsoil is lower 
greensand and gault; the chief crops are wheat, barley, 
beans, peas, and garden produce of all kinds, for which 
Shefford is noted. The population of Campton in 
1901 was 437 and that of Shefford 874. 

Chicksands Priory possessed in Clifton a meadow 
called Midsummer Mead, which was given in 1544 
to Thomas Harding,’ and in 1553 to John earl of 
Bedford ;? the priory also possessed other lands in 
Clifton ; some in Blanchmore Furlong, which were 
granted to Thomas Harding in 1544,? and were the 
property of the queen in 1649, who also owned 
Blomeale Mead.‘ Some lands in Burneham Mead 
were granted to John Gostwick in 1530,° and other 
lands in the same meadow, which used to belong to 
Chicksands Priory, were given in 1553 to John earl 
of Bedford ;° in 1618 George Franklin died seised 
of lands in Burneham Mead.’ Richard earl of Kent 
possessed lands in Southwater Mead, which were 
granted in 1590 to Richard Wood,® and were in the 
possession of Henrietta Maria in 1649.2 Chicksands 
Priory also owned a close, called Nones Stocking, 
which was granted in 1553 to John Green and Ralph 
Hall.”° 

Two saucer brooches have been found at Shefford 
of West Saxon workmanship, in an ancient cemetery, 
but vases and other remains show that the cemetery 
was in use in the Romano-British period." 

Robert Bloomfield, the shoemaker poet, author of 
‘The Farmer’s Boy,’ lived for a few years at Shefford, 
and died there on 19 August, 1823, in poverty- 


8 Orig. R. 32 Eliz. pt. 6, rot. 18. 
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stricken circumstances, leaving a widow and four 


children. He was buried at Campton. 
At the time of the Domesday Survey 
MANORS | the overlordship of CAMPTON belonged 


to Walter Giffard,” and, as in the case 
of Millo™ (q.v.), passed to Walter Marshal earl of 
Pembroke, and in the thirteenth century was granted 
to Henry son of Gerold, hitherto his undertenant, 
who continued to hold it of the crown in chief." 
Ralph de Langetot held the manor as undertenant 
at Domesday, but there is no evidence of its existence 
between 1086 and 1228, at which latter date it was 
in the possession of Henry son of Gerold, who gave 
it to Warine son of Gerold.'* The manor then passed 
to the latter’s descendant Warine de Lisle (Insula) of 
Rougemont,"* who died seised of it in 1296.7 As 
his son Robert was then only six years old, Edward I 
in 1301 granted the custody of two parts of the manor, 
then extended at {12 135. 6¢., to Robert de Ispannia, 
yeoman of Edward Prince of Wales.'® The other third 
was held by Alice widow of Warine, as part of her dower, 
and the whole manor was held for a knight’s fee.!® Ro- 
bert came of age and was holding the manor in 1316,” 
but alienated it in 1334 to his son John and his wife 
Maud, without licence from the king, for which 
omission John and Maud had to obtain pardon.” 
Robert died in 1342-3, having become a monk shortly 
before his death.” John, who was one of the first 


De Liste of ‘Rovce- Sir Joun De Liszz, 


mont. Gules a leopard K.G., Lord Lisle of 

argent with a _ golden Rougemont. Or a fesse 

crown. between two cheverons 
sable. 


founders of the order of the Garter, was summoned to 
Parliament from 1350 to 1354, and died in 1356, the 
manor then descending to his son Robert,” who sat in 
Parliament in 1357 and 1360. Robert died in 1399, 
having in 1368 given eighty-six knights’ fees to the 
king.* It is not known whether he left a son, 
although the visitation of Somersetshire for 1623 
states that Sir William de Lisle was the son of this 
Robert. 


12 V.C.H. Beds. i, 232. 
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This Sir William, who was holding the manor of 
Campton in 1392,” was more probably the brother 
of Robert, who apparently alienated the manor to him 
before his death,* and he seems to have died without 
issue, when the manor escheated to the crown, and was 
probably granted to Reginald de Grey, who was hold- 
ing in 1428,” and it descended to his great-grandson 
George earl of Kent, who was lord of the manor in 
1492. In 1499 the latter settled the manor on his 
son Richard Lord Grey and his wife Elizabeth,” who 
were holding in 1504." Between that date and 
1508 the manor was alienated to Giles Lord Dau- 
beny, who died seised of it in the latter year,*' and 
his son and heir Henry probably conveyed the manor 
to Sir William Compton, who died seised of it in 
1528," when it passed to the king as the result 
of a settlement made previously by Sir William 
Compton in order to ensure the observance of his 
will. 

Two years later it was leased to John Gostwick, 
auditor of the king, and Edward Copley, for twenty- 
one years at an annual rent of £4.™ 

In 1543 Campton was again in the king’s hands, and 
was annexed to the honor of Ampthill. Thomas Vis- 
count Fenton, steward of the manor, surrendered his 
office in 1613,°° and Edward Lord Bruce was appointed 
in his stead.’ The office continued in the family of 
the earls of Elgin and Aylesbury, Robert Bruce hold- 
ing in 1673 ;°° it was sold by them to the duke of 
Bedford in 1738,*° and the lease of the stewardship 
was renewed in 1771 and 1773, the then duke of 
Bedford still holding in 1839. The manorial rights 
were afterwards resumed by the 
crown,*! who holds them at the 
present day. 

There was another manor in 
CAMPTON belonging to the 
priory of Chicksands which 
probably originated in two 
hides all but a quarter of a 
virgate of land, held by Trustin 
of the king at Domesday.” 


This land apparently cameto Beaucuamr. Quar- 
the Beauchamps, and, ¢. 1150, terly or and gules a bend 
sable, 


Payn de Beauchamp and Rose 
his wife confirmed to the priory 
3 virgates of land which had been bestowed on it by 
Adela wife of Walter de Mareis.* This grant was 
also afterwards confirmed by William son of Simon de 
Beauchamp.“ By 1346 the land was held of the king 
in chief as a knight’s fee.* The overlordship re- 
mained vested in the crown until after the Dissolu- 
tion, the last mention occurring in 1560." 
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The priory’s possessions in Campton increased con- 
siderably in value, for in 1291 its manor was worth 
£18 145. 7d.,” and during the fourteenth century the 
estate was augmented by various donations.“ In 
1445 the priory received in rents from the bailiff of 
Campton £6 135. 4d. at Easter and £13 6s. 8d. at 
Michaelmas,® and in 1535 the value of the property 
in Shefford was £12 10s. 6d., and of that in Camp- 
ton £8 65. 8a. 

After the Dissolution the value of the possessions in 
Campton and Shefford was £15 16s. 2d.*' The manor 
was taken into the king’s hand at the Dissolution and 
was granted, together with the manor house, to Sir 
Thomas Palmer by Edward VI in 1548." Sir 
Thomas Palmer was convicted of treason and executed 
In 1553,” his possessions being 
forfeited to the crown, and 
Elizabeth in 1560 granted the 
site of the manor to Joan the 
widow of John Ventris and her 
heirs. ‘The manor remained 
in the possession of the Ventris 
family for over two hundred 
years. Sir Francis Ventris 
Joan’s grandson, who suc- 
ceeded her, died seised of the 
manor in 1627, having made 
a settlement on his second son 
Charles, on the occasion of 
the latter’s marriage with Mary 
daughter of Sir Lewis Pemberton of Rushden.* 
Francis the eldest son held the manor for the term of 
his life, and on his death in 1631, Charles entered 
into possession.*© Charles fought for the king in 
the Civil Wars, and was knighted by him in 1645. 
Charles died before 1651, when his estates were 
sequestered,” 

The manor afterwards passed to his son John, 
who died in 1706. His son Charles died in 1719, 
leaving a son John who died a few months later. 
Francis brother of John inherited the manor, but on 
his dying without issue in 1743 it passed to his sister 
Henrietta, who had married John Field of Cranfield. 
From John and Henrietta descended Sir Charles 
Ventris Field, who sold the manor between 1778 and 
1803 to Sir George Osborn, bart.” The latter, or 
his descendants, sold their rights to Mr. John Lewis 
fitche, who was lord of the manor in 1877. Mr. 
fitche dying in 1902, these rights are now vested in 
his trustees. 

The earls of Norfolk had an estate in Campton 
held by the services of half a knight’s fee in 1307, 
when Roger le Bygod died seised of it.’ In 1433 it 
was held from the priory of Chicksands,” and in 
1461 was held by Eleanor duchess of Norfolk, as 
her dower, after the death of John duke of Norfolk, 
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by the services of a quarter of a knight’s fee, but after 
this date no further trace of the property can be found. 

The hamlet of SHEFFORD possessed a market 
from a very early date; the first mention of it 
occurred in 1225“ when the king, hearing that the 
market at Shefford was harming that at Bedford, 
commanded the sheriff to make inquiries and tc 
suppress it if he found the allegations to be true; 
evidently the rumour was unfounded, for Henry son 
of Gerold in 1229 was granted a market on Friday 
at his manor of Campton ‘in the place called 
Shefford.’”® It was on the strength of this charter 
that Warine de Lisle claimed a market in the reign 
of Edward 1; at the same time he justified his 
claim to free warren by a charter granted to Warine 
son of Gerold by Henry III, in 1253, and stated 
that a view of frankpledge belonged to the manor. 
The market continued attached to the manor, and in 
1312 Robert de Lisle was granted a yearly fair to be 
held at the Feast of St. Michael for seven days.” 
Later on in the reign of Edward III, Robert was 
cailed upon to prove his title to the market, fair, free 
wairen and view of frankpledge.” In 1614 the tolls 
were granted to Laurence Sampson,” and Henrietta 
Maria, in 1625, bestowed the tolls and profits of the 
weekly market and yearly fair on James Sampson of 
Henlow, probably a relative of Laurence, for twenty- 
one years at an annual rent of £12.” It was stated 
in 1649 that the tolls were worth £16." In 1636 
Humphrey Sampson, son of James, brought an action 
against Thomas Stephens, Oliver Thody and others, 
who persisted in destroying the stalls which he had 
erected.” The tolls of the market and fairs were 
granted to Timothy Wilson and Elizabeth his wife, 
who held them in 1681,” and in 1713 the mar- 
ket and three annual fairs were granted to Robert 
Bruce, earl of Elgin.“ The market in the eighteenth 
century became comparatively unimportant,” but in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century it was revived, 
and is still held on Friday.” 

The royal manor of Campton-cum-Shefford had a 
court-leet and court-baron ; the court-leet was granted 
to Laurence Sampson in 1614.” In a Parliamentary 
Survey of 1649 it is stated that the court-baron was 
usually kept at Shefford at the will of the lord and 
that the court-leet was held at the usual times. The 
freeholders had to pay as a relief, upon descent and 
alienation, a year’s quit-rent and only three heriots 
were due from one tenant, who held by lease. They 
were due on the death of the persons mentioned in the 
lease, and consisted of the best beast or chattel upon 
the land.” 

In 1839 the court-leet was held annually, but in 
1851 it was stated to be held once in two years. 

There was a mill in Campton at the time of the 
Domesday Survey on the land belonging to Walter 
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Giffard, worth 3s. 3¢.” It continued to belong to 
the manor, and Warine de Lisle in 1296 died seised 
of a water-mill,® but the mill probably fell into disuse 
as there is no later mention of it. 
The church of ALL SAINTS, 
CHURCHES CAMPTON, has a chancel 25 ft. by 
16 ft. 7in., with a north chapel and 
south organ chamber, nave §0 ft. by 18 ft. 4 in., with 
north aisle 12 ft. wide, south aisle 10 ft. 2 in. wide, 
and south porch, and south-west tower occupying the 
western bay of the south aisle. 

Its development from the thirteenth century is 
clear, but no evidence of earlier work remains. The 
south arcade is of late thirteenth-century date, and 
the nave at this time was of its present dimensions, 
but had no north aisle. About 1320 the chancel 
was enlarged on the south side, its new south wall 
continuing the line of the south arcade of the nave, 
but the old north wall was retained, thus throwing 
the chancel out of centre with the nave. At the 
same time the south aisle was remodelled, though 
most of the work of this date has since been renewed. 
The tower dates from the fifteenth century, the last 
bay of the south arcade having been destroyed at its 
building, an examination of the present west respond 
of the arcade showing that it is part of a complete 
pier now half absorbed in the north-east pier of the 
tower. 

The north aisle and chapel (the Osborn chapel) 
date from 1649, and of late years (1898) the church 
has been extensively repaired, the tower being rebuilt 
with the old material and the north aisle provided 
with an entirely new set of windows. In the rest 
of the church the old tracery has been replaced by 
modern copies, except in the case of the east window 
of the Osborn chapel. The organ chamber dates 
from this repair. ‘The chancel has an east window 
of four lights of modern tracery, and has on either 
side a cinquefoiled fourteenth-century recess for an 
image. The south window, likewise of fourteenth- 
century style, is of two trefoiled lights with a seg- 
mental head. At the south-east angle is a fourteenth- 
century piscina. 
entirely removed, but at its west end is the jamb of 
a transomed window of which the rest has been cut 
away, the opening being now filled by an oak screen 
with two tiers of balusters, the upper carrying semi- 
circular arches, springing from Ionic capitals and 
having moulded bases which rest on square dies orna- 
mented with sunk carving. The whole is a very 
attractive piece of mid-seventeenth-century design. 
The chancel arch is of two chamfered orders dying 
out at the springing, and over it is a small arched 
opening looking into the roof of the chancel. 

In the Osborn chapel, now used as a vestry, are 
several large monuments of the Osborn family. It 
is lighted by a large east window of four uncusped 
lights with rounded heads and a transom at half 
height ; below the southern light is a square-headed 
doorway. 

The north arcade of the nave is of four bays of 
curious spiritless Gothic, but interesting from its date 
(1649). The pillars are octagonal with moulded 
capitals and bases, low-pitched four-centred arches 
and plain responds with no shafts or capitals. No 
features contemporary with this arcade are retained 
in the aisle walls, modern Gothic windows having 
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been substituted for the wood-framed seventeenth- 
century lights. 

The south arcade, now of three bays but formerly 
of four, has pillars of quatrefoiled plan with a plain 
respond at the east, the alternate pillars having rolls 
in the angles, The moulded capitals follow the plan 
of the piers, and the arches are of two moulded 
orders. 

The windows of the south aisle have flowing 
tracery copied from their early fourteenth-century 
predecessors, the east window being of three lights, 
and the others of two. At the east end of the aisle 
is a fourteenth-century piscina and on the sill of the 
east window a collection of carved details of thirteenth 
and fourteenth-century date, some of which, together 
with other like details in the walls of the north aisle, 
may have come from Chicksands Priory. ‘ 

The west tower is of three stages and externally 
entirely modern. It opens to the south aisle by an 
arch of two chamfered orders, with half-round re- 
sponds and moulded capitals, and on the north it 
opens to the nave by a plain chamfered arch, whose 
centre is to the north of the axis of the tower. 

The south porch is entirely modern, replacing one 
of half timber, and has a holy-water stone to the east 
of the doorway ornamented with roughly-executed 
carvings which suggest rather the knife of the casual 
loiterer than any intentional scheme of decoration. 

The roofs are modern throughout and covered 
with red tiles, but the chancel screen is a pretty 
piece of fifteenth-century work with moulded posts 
and rails and piercéd tracery in the heads of the 
upper lights and of the solid lower panels. The 
pulpit is square and apparently made up of wood- 
work of much the same age as the screen, which 
probably formed part of the parclose round one of 
the nave altars. The names of some of the early 
eighteenth-century bell-ringers are scratched on the 
stones of the tower, the dates ranging between 1702 
and 1707. The font near the north door is of white 
marble and entirely modern. 

At the south-east angle of the nave the brass of 
Richard Carlyll, 1489, and Joan his wife, is fixed on 
a stone slab let into the wall. 

There are four bells, the treble by Richard Chandler, 
1700, the second and third by William Culverden of 
London, ¢. 1520, inscribed ‘Sancte Paule ora pro 
nobis,’ and ‘Sancte Andree ora pro nobis,’ and the 
tenor, by Hugh Watts of Leicester, inscribed ‘ Praise 
the Lord, 1603.’ 

The plate given by Sir John Osborn in 1793 
comprises a chalice, paten, a bread-holder and flagon, 
all of Sheffield plate. 

The first book of the registers begins in 1568 and 
the second in 1659. 

The church of ST. MICHAEL, SHEFFORD, 
consists of a nave 53 ft. long by 184 ft. wide, a south 
aisle 63 ft. by 21 ft. divided from the nave by a line 
of iron pillars, and a west tower 17 ft. wide by 7 ft. 
2in. deep. 

With the exception of the west tower the church 
has been entirely rebuilt in modern times. 

The east windows of nave and aisle are of three 
lights in thirteenth-century style ; the north wall of 
the nave has four similar windows of two lights and 
the south wall of the aisle five similar windows and a 
three-light west window. ‘The tower is of three 
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stages, with a plastered brick parapet, of no great age, 
and belfry windows of two cinquefoiled lights with a 
quatrefoil over, which date, with the rest of the 
tower, from the first half of the fifteenth century. 
The west window is of three lights with modern 
tracery, but its jambs are old and the rear arch has 
engaged shafts with moulded semi-octagonal capitals 
and bases. The east arch of the tower is four-centred, 
of two moulded orders, its section showing a hollow 
between a double ogee, and an ogee and a hollow 
chamfer springing from semi-octagonal moulded 
capitals. ‘The jambs, after a fashion not uncommon 
in the district, have small shafts between two chamfers 
which terminate below the capitals without any cor- 
responding member in the arch. The bases are 
hidden by woodwork or cut away. 

There is a modern north door to the tower, and a 
newel stair in the south-west angle. The material 
is small coursed rubble, and the whole tower has 
been plastered externally. 

The roofs of the church are modern and slated, the 
line of a previous roof being visible on the tower wall 
just above the present one. 

There is one bell dated 1808. 

The plate consists of a modern cup, paten and 
flagon. 

The registers previous to 1812 are included in 
those of Campton, the church having been until 
recently a chapel of ease to that living. 

The church of Campton was given 
ADVOWSON to Beaulieu Priory in Bedfordshire, a 
cell to the abbey of St. Albans.* 
Neither the date of the gift nor the name of the 
benefactor is on record, but it is probable that Robert 
D’Albini, who founded the priory in 1150, and 
endowed it with 20 acres of land in his demesne of 
Campton, also bestowed upon it the advowson.™ 
Beaulieu Priory was certainly presenting to the church 
before 1220,% and in 1245 Richard, a deacon of 
Campton, was presented by the prior.“ The value 
of the church in 1291 * was £4 65. 8¢. and the pen- 
sion of the prior amounted to {2, but by 1341 the 
value had diminished to £3 135. 4¢.,% and this reduc- 
tion was accounted for by the fact that 40 acres of 
arable land and 30 acres of meadow in the gift of the 
church, included in the assessment of 1291, were 
exempt in this later one. 

Beaulieu Priory was annexed to the abbey of 
St. Albans in 1428, and the right of presentation 
was then transferred to the abbey, together with the 
pension of £2. The church remained in the gift of 
the abbey until the Dissolution, when it was taken 
into the hands of the king ; it was worth £11 9s. 6d. 
in 1535,” and was granted with the rectory to Thomas 
Lord Seymour in 1547.% After his execution in 
1548-9, Richard Snowe received a grant of it, and 
died seised of the advowson in 1553,” when it passed 
to his son Daniel, who was patron in 1566.*' The 
latter probably alienated it to Daniel Goldsmith, who 
had the right of presentation in 1605, and was 
rector in 1644," while George Noble was patron for 
that turn. In 1685, Sir John Osborn, bart., owned 
the advowson,™ and since that date it has remained 


81 V.C.H. Beds. i, 315, note 3. 
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in his family, being vested at the present day in 
Sir Algernon Kerr Butler Osborn, bart.® 

The church at Shefford was a chapel of ease to 
Campton. In 1567 it was granted to Hugh Councell, 
Robert Pisen, and their heirs, but from 1685 the 
presentation belonged to the Osborn family. In 
1903, however, Shefford was created an ecclesiastical 
parish, and the vicarage is in the gift of the archdeacon 
of Bedford and the rectors of Campton and Clifton.” 

There is a Roman Catholic Chapel in Shefford, 
erected in 1884 at the cost of Mrs. Lyne-Stephens 
of Thetford, attached to an orphanage called St. 
Francis’s Home, and a seminary of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. There are also a Union chapel built in 
1825, a Wesleyan chapel built in 1835, and 
Salvation Army barracks. 

Poor’s Land.—The parish is in 
CHARITIES possession of a small piece of land 
in Clifton Fields, conveyed in 1730 
by John Kelyng unto Sir Daniel Osborn and others 
on trust to apply the rents and profits towards the 
relief of poor and indigent persons in satisfaction of a 
bequest of 2s. a year to the poor left by the will of 
his father Antelminelly Kelyng. The land is let at 
£3 a year, which under the title of the Gunpowder 
Charity, is applied on 5 November with the other 
charities for the benefit of the poor. 

The Poor’s Stock consists of £103 §5. consols (with 
the official trustees), representing the benefactions of 
Dr. Thomas Osborn and Daniel Goldsmith, the 
trusts of which were by a deed dated 23 June, 1812, 
declared to be for distribution of the income among 
the poor inhabitants. 

Thomas Kentish’s Charity, Will, 1712.—The sum 
of 105. a year, formerly paid out of an estate known 
as the Bury Farm in this parish (see St. Albans), 
is now represented by £20 consols with the official 
trustees. In 1g04 the rent of £3 was distributed 
in shares of 5s. each to twelve poor widows, and the 
dividends on the stock, amounting to £31 15. 4¢., were 
applied in gifts of money among seventeen aged people. 

Township of Shefford: The Feoffment Estate—or 
the Charity of Robert Lucas.—This estate was vested 
in and under the direction of feoffees chosen from the 
freeholders and principal inhabitan.s of Shefford, and 
was originally settled by Robert Lucas, gent., in the 
second year of Queen Elizabeth in trust ‘for the yearly 
repairing, maintaining, and keeping the bridges, cause- 
ways, and highways within the town of Shefford in 
good and sufficient repair ; the overplus to be employed 
and given to the poor people dwelling and inhabiting 
within the town of Shefford.’ 

The property has been considerably improved by 
exchanges and alterations, and now consists of 12 acres 
in Meppershall, 2 a. 2 r. 11 p.in Shefford, 3 a. 3 r. 35 p. 
in Clifton, dwelling-houses and cottages at Shefford, 
two public-houses, and ga. Ir. 12p. grass land and 
cottage at Arlesey. The official trustees hold a sum 
of £317 16s. 3¢. India three per cents. arising from 
sale of a house in North Bridge Street. The income 
from all sources averages about £210 a year. The 
administration of the trust is regulated by a scheme 
of the Charity Commissioners, dated 28 June 1904, 


8 Ibid. ii, 197. 
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under the provisions of which—after reserving an 
annual sum of £15 for the general benefit of the poor 
of the town of Shefford, and {5 a year for an exhibi- 
tion for higher education to be awarded to children 
resident in the said town of Shefford qualified as 
therein mentioned—the net income is applicable in 
the repairs of bridges and highways in the ancient 
parish of Shefford, and in parts of other contiguous 
parishes within a radius of a mile from the parish 
church; also in the supply of water and light and 
other works of public utility. 

In 1855 William Rushton Gresham by will left 
£1,000 to be invested and income applied for bene- 

' fit of poor widows. The legacy was invested in 
£1,052 155. 3¢. consols (with the official trustees), 
and the dividends amounting to {25 16s. 4d. are 
administered under the provisions of a scheme of the 
High Court of Chancery of 15 February, 1859, as 
varied by a scheme of the Charity Commissioners of 
20 November, 1906. 

In 1888 James Mead by will left £50 to be in- 
vested and income applied for the benefit of widows 
and orphans of the chapel members of Union chapel. 
The legacy is represented by £48 35. 7d. India three 
per cents. with the official trustees, and the dividends 
of £1 8s. 8d. are duly applied. 

CHICKSANDS.—Chichesane (?), Cudessane (xi 
cent.); Chikesond (xiii cent.); Chickessaund (xiv. 
cent.). Chicksands, formerly extra-parochial, is now 
a parish of about 1,439 acres, which is ecclesiastically 
annexed to the parish of Campton cum Shefford. 
The soil is sand and the subsoil gravel, and there are 
two old sand-pits and an old gravel-pit in the parish, 
besides two disused clay-pits. ‘The chief crops are 
wheat, barley, and turnips. The ground rises in the 
middle of the parish, the highest point being 281 ft. 
on the western boundary ; Chicksands Priory is on 
the low ground close to the stream near the Campton 
parish boundary, and there is a second stream in the 
north of the parish, joining the first near Shefford. 
There are 695 acres of arable land, and 4584 of per- 
manent grass.** ‘The boundary line between the two 
parishes runs through the grounds of Chicksands Priory, 
following the general direction of the stream to the 
south of the buildings. On this stream, south-east 
of the house, used formerly to stand a mill at a point 
where there is now an artificial cascade. The popula- 
tion in 1901 consisted of sixty-two, and is composed 
mainly of employees on the estate of Sir Algernon 
Kerr Butler Osborn, bart. 

At the time of the Great Survey 
(1086) there were two manors in 
CHICKSANDS, one of which was held 
by three sokemen of Azelina wife of Ralph Taillebois, 
who claimed it as part of her dower. Probably as 
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in the case of Henlow Warden (q.v.) Hugh de Beau- 
champ who held 2 hides in Chicksands,' made a 
counterclaim, for the overlordship passed to the 
Beauchamps and the two estates coalesced to form 
one manor. ‘This manor is probably the one com- 
prised in the grant of land to the priory of Chick- 
sands by Payn de Beauchamp and Rose his wife 
towards the end of the twelfth century, a grant 
which was confirmed by Simon Beauchamp and again 
by William his son.’ 

In 1285 the priory was granted free warren in its 
demesne land of Chicksands.% In the reign of 
Edward III the prior also claimed view of frank- 
pledge over his tenants in Chicksands. This manor, 
together with that of Campton, was assessed in 1291 
at £18 145. 7¢.,' and in 1317 the second manor, 
later referred to, was given to the priory by John 
Blundel.’* After this date the manors appear to 
have coalesced, and their descent becomes identical. 
In 1346 and 1428 the prior held halfa knight’s fee.’ 
At the Dissolution in 1539 the manor was taken into 
the king’s hand, and in 1540 the house and site and the 
demesne lands, worth altogether £38 35. 4¢., were leased 
to Thomas Wyndham for twenty-one years!” In the 
same year William Ardren and Richard Cooke were 
granted free warren and certain closes within the manor, 
which they had rented from the priory since 1538.1 
Towards the end of the same year, Henry VIII 
granted to Richard Snowe and Elizabeth his wife the 
manor of Chicksands, and also the reversions of the leases 
held by Wyndham, Ardren, and Cooke for the sum of 
£810 115. 8d In all documents dealing with this 
property, the site of the dissolved priory and the 
manor of Chicksands are mentioned separately, 
although their history has been identical. Richard 
Snowe died in 1553,"° and was succeeded by his son 
Daniel, who apparently conveyed the manor to Peter 
Osborn, for in 1578, Edward Snowe, his brother and © 
heir, brought a suit against Osborn, claiming the 
estate as next of kin, and demanding the production 
of the will which Daniel left in the keeping of the 
defendant before he went to Jerusalem." ‘The 
manor was conveyed by fine in 1587 to Peter Osborn 
and John his son by Edward Snowe and Emma his 
wife ;'” and in 1592, on the death of Peter, it passed 
to his son John,"* who was knighted in 1618, and 
who died in 1628."4 The manor was then inherited by 
Sir Peter Osborn, the son of Sir John."* The estate 
suffered during the Civil Wars, for Sir Peter and his 
second son Henry assisted the king against Parliament, 
and were obliged to compound for delinquency, the 
amount of the fine being £2,266 5s. 4¢."% Henry 
in 1657 petitioned the Protector against the levying 
of the decimation tax on his estate at Chicksands, and 
was exempted on the ground that he had been 
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ubedient and peaceful.” Sir Peter Osborn died in 
1653, and was succeeded by his son John, who was 
created a baronet in 1662. On the latter’s death in 
1699, the manor passed to his 
son John, who held it till 1720. 
His son John having died in 
1719, it passed to his grandson, 
Danvers, who died in 1753, 
and left the manor to George, 
his son and heir. A recovery 
was suffered in 1794 for the 
purpose of barring all estates 
male and remainders,’ and 
the manor has continued in 
the possession of the Osborns 
up to the present day, the 
present lord of the manor 
being Sir Algernon Kerr Butler Osborn, bart., a 
great-great-grandson of Sir George Osborn mentioned 
above.'9 

The buildings of Chicksands Priory stand on gently 
sloping ground, a tributary of the Ivel flowing in an 
easterly direction through the park, a little to the 
south of the monastic site. To the north the ground 
rises in open grass land, with woods on the higher 
point, and from this direction the water supply of 
the priory must have been drawn. The park is of 
considerable extent, and is well timbered, the low 
ground by thestream being a favourite haunt of wild- 
fowl at all times of the year, and in the season wood- 
cock are fairly plentiful in a wood through which the 
stream runs. 

Houses of the Gilbertine order, to which the 
priory of Chicksands belonged, are few in number, and 
their remains very scanty. Chicksands is therefore of 
exceptional interest, as it preserves in a most unusual 
state of completeness all four sides of one of the 
cloisters of such a house. Of the church only part of 
the south wall remains, and the second cloister, which 
probably stood to the north of the church, is entirely 
destroyed. Externally the building is of little in- 
terest, both Ware, in 1750, and James Wyatt at 
the end of the century, having done their best to 
reduce it to a characterless regularity, and having 
destroyed nearly every ancient feature. A compari- 
son of Buck’s drawing of 1730 with the present 
appearance throws much light on the methods em- 
ployed ; the projecting end of the west range was 
cut away, the gables destroyed, and mechanical copies 
of two types of the mediaeval windows were 
monotonously reproduced at regular intervals in 
both stories. The old roof, fortunately, was not 
much tampered with, and itsscale and pitch give a 
dignity to the building which the eighteenth-century 
detail cannot entirely destroy. 

The front entrance is now in the middle of the 
eastern range, and opens to a hall which takes up the 
whole of the ground floor, the main. staircase 
being opposite to the entrance. To the right are 
the kitchens and offices, in a comparatively modern 
wing, built on the site of the church, and to the 
left is a passage to the dining-room and_ library 
beyond, both in the southern wing. The ground 
floor of the western wing is partly a chapel, partly 
a lumber-room, and is the best preserved part of 
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the monastic buildings. All the early work appears 
to be nearly contemporary, ¢. 1230, and the 


general disposition of the building was as follows :— 
The north side of the quadrangle was formed by the 
church, with the north walk of the cloister set against 
its south wall. On the other three sides the ground 
story was divided into two spans by a row of pillars 
or asolid wall, the latter arrangement obtaining on 
the south and east, where the inner divisions formed 
the cloister walks ; these were lighted by wide four- 
light windows with tracery under low four-centred 
heads, three on each side, being insertions of fifteenth- 
century date. There is nothing to show what the 
previous arrangement was. ‘The eastern range was 
widened by Wyatt at the expense of the cloister ; the 
new work, which contains the principal staircase, pro- 
jecting 18 ft. 6 in., from the old line ; and at the same 
time the central walls in the south and east ranges were 
taken down. ‘The staircase window, which is a copy 
of the cloister windows, is filled with broken fragments 
of old glass, collected at a time when little was 
thought of such matters, from churches in the neigh- 
bourhood, while other pieces came from Notley 
Abbey. On the west the fourth walk of the clo ster 
was either open to the sky, or covered with a wooden 
pentice set against the east side of the western range. 
The only part of the ground story of the quad- 
rangle which now retains much trace of its original 
arrangement is the western range, which is vaulted for 
its whole length in two spans, with octagonal central 
shafts and half-octagonal corbels in the walls. The 
vault is of seven bays, the northern of which formed 
the outer parlour, or passage from the cloister to 
the courtyard west of the buildings ; of the remain- 
ing bays, two are now a lumber-room, two the 
chapel, and two at the south end a library. This 
end of the range formerly projected southward beyond 
the line of the southern range, but the projection 
was cut away by the eighteenth-century architects, 
and the last bay of the vault is incomplete. The 
east wal of the range ran through to the southern 
end, but it has been pulled down at this part, and a 
third span of vaulting added, in imitation of the older 
work. ‘The first-floor rooms are fine and lofty, but 
with the exception of that at the south-west angle of 
the block, where a fifteenth-century oriel window 
remains in the east wall, filled with pieces of old 
stained glass,” they have no ancient features. With 
the roofs, however, it is a different matter. In 
both east and south ranges there is clear evidence that 
the middle part of the upper floor was occupied by a 
fine room with an open timber roof, while the rooms 
on either side had flat ceilings, and were evidently of 
less importance. In the southern range this was 
doubtless the frater, while in the eastern the principal 
room would naturally be the dorter. The western 
range would contain the quarters of the lay brothers or 
sisters, and perhaps the guest-hall over. The ground 
stories of the east and south ranges, being divided longi- 
tudinally by walls, could not have contained rooms of 
importance, and the chapter-house doubtless projected 
to the east of the former. Its site is now covered by a 
carriage drive, and it is worthy of note that part of the 
Purbeck marble effigy of a woman, with a shield at 
her feet, of thirteenth-century style, was found in 


is an inscription, obviously modern, but 
dated 1119. Seea paper in Assoc, Archit. 
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this position a few years since. It may even be part 
of the tomb of the foundress, Rohesia de Beauchamp, 
though of course of later date than that of her death. 
A drain has been discovered leading towards the 
stream from the south-west angle of the buildings, 
and the rere dorter must have stood in this position. 
The kitchen must have stood near the south-west 
angle, but the eighteenth-century builders have 


~ destroyed any traces which may have remained. ‘The 


south wall of the church still exists to some height, 
but the only feature of interest is the soath-west 
doorway of the nave, of good thirteenth-century 
work, like the rest of the building, with pairs of shafts 
in the jambs, and an arch of two moulded orders. 

It seems clear that no work which can be contem- 
porary with the foundation of the priory is now left 
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the canons, whose buildings were at some distance 
from the church to the north-east, had a cloister 
about 100 ft. square. At Chicksands the only re- 
maining cloister is about 76 ft. square, and it is im- 
possible to say to which division of the house it 
belonged. If the ratio of size to numbers at 
Watton may be used as a basis, it should have been 
that of the canons, but in the absence of more definite 
knowledge, it is advisable to leave the question open. 
Tradition speaks of another cloister on the north 
side of the church, and burials have been discovered 
during the making of a garden north-east of the site 
of the church. 

The church and one cloister were probably destroyed 
soon after the Suppression, and the remaining cloister 
converted into a dwelling-house. Its arrangements at 
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standing, unless part of the south wall of the church may 
be of that date, and nothing definite can be said of the 
rest of the monastic buildings. Gilbertine houses, 
being for a community of men and women, required 
a double set of buildings, andthe only Gilbertine 
site which has as yet been adequately explored, that 
of Watton Priory, Yorkshire, has yielded a very good 
example of this arrangement.’! Watton, according 
to the statutes of the order, was the largest house in 
the country, its full complement being 70 canons 
and 140 nuns, while Chicksands came third with 
55 canons and 120 nuns. The principal cloister at 
Watton, the nuns’ cloister, was 113 ft. by 98 ft., 
and attached to the north side of the church; while 


a somewhat later date (seventeenth century), are fortu- 
nately preserved as far as the ground floor is concerned, 
in an outline plan in the possession of the present 
owner of Chicksands and here reproduced to the same 
scale as that showing the present arrangement. 

The eastern range, retaining its central wall, was 
occupied as cellars, with the main entrance to the 
cloister, ‘the coming in,’ at the north end, and a 
second entrance at the south. Both these entrances 
are shown on Buck’s drawing of 1730, and may be 
of mediaeval date, belonging respectively to the inner 
parlour and the passage to the cemetery or infirmary, 
The room at the south-east angle is called the chapel, 
and the first floor of the range contained the hall. 
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In the southern range, which also retained its cen- 
tral wall, the main staircase occupied the west end, 
and the chapel the east, the space between being cut 
up into chambers, whose use is not otherwise specified. 
On the first floor was the dining-room, probably the 
old frater, just as the ‘hall’ in the eastern range 
represented the dorter. 

At the south end of the western range were the 
‘lyme house’ and the garden house, and at the north 
end the outer parlour had become the passage to the 
garden, the next two bays of the subvault being 
devoted to what was perhaps their original use, a store 
house. The later additions to the house date chiefly 
from the early part of the nineteenth century, and 
are of no great importance. The most notable is a 
large octagonal room, north of the quadrangle, pur- 
porting to be copied from the chapter-house at Peter- 
borough—a statement which has no foundation in 
fact—and containing a splendid state bed with its 
hangings and embroideries, formerly known as the 
‘Warming pan Bed,’ in reference to the story of the 
supposititious son of James II. Itseems to have come 
into the Osborn family through a marriage with the 
widow of the Lord Molyneux, who was an officer of 
the bedchamber to James II. 

The present chapel is fitted with high wooden pews, 
painted white, and is entered from the quadrangle by 
a door at the north-east. Over the altar is a fine 
piece of early sixteenth-century Flemish tapestry. 

The series of pictures, portraits and otherwise, in 
the house, is an interesting one, the most notable 
being a very fine portrait of Edward VI, attributed 
to Holbein; there are also portraits of Cromwell, 
Sir William Temple and Dorothy Osborn, George 
Montagu, earl of Halifax, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
many members of the Osborn family. One of the 
rooms in the south wing has a fine eighteenth- 
century Oriental wall paper. 

In a wood on the high ground north-west of the 
house are the remains of a ‘chapel,’ obviously one of 
the sham ruins, in this case largely composed of really 
old fragments, which the taste of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury Gothicist delighted to construct. ‘To complete 
the illusion, several genuine mediaeval gravestones 
have been set near to it, two of them on imitation 
altar tombs. One of these is a very fine and inter- 
esting slab with the effigy of an abbot in mass vest- 
ments, with the marginal inscription: ‘Hic jacet 
Frater T(homas de C)otgrave abas de Pippewel’ cui’ 
aié ppiciet’ Deus,’ 

Pipewell was a Cistercian abbey in Northampton- 
shire, and there is nothing to show how the slab came 
to Chicksands. 

The other manor in CHICKSANDS mentioned in 
Domesday was held by Germund of Ralph Langetot an 
undertenant of Walter Giffard.’” The overlordship 
passed from the Giffards to the Pembrokes as in the 
case of Dunton (q.v.). No documentary evidence for 
the existence of the manor during the next two centuries 
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has been found, but in 1302 Margery Dagnel held 
the manor for half a knight’s fee,’ and in 1316 Peter 
Dagnel was joint lord of Meppershall, Chicksands, and 
Stondon with Nicholas Meppershall.* In 1317 this 
manor was given to Chicksands Priory by John Blundel 
at the instigation of Aymer de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke ;'* and having become amalgamated with 
the manor then held by the priory, it has had 
from this date a descent analogous to the one already 
traced. 

The abbey of Warden held half a hide of land in 
Chicksands which had been conveyed by fine to Payn, 
abbot of Warden, by Robert son of Olympeas in 
1197." This grant was confirmed by Richard I in 
1198, and by Edward I in 1286." No further trace, 
however, of this holding can be found. 

Other lands in Chicksands were held by Marina de 
Beseville, who, with her tenants, held half a knight’s 
fee in Chicksands in 1302. Matilda, the widow of 
John Botetourt, alienated lands in Chicksands to 
William le Latymer and Elizabeth his wife in 
1328,” and in 1388 John de Neville of Raby and 
Elizabeth his wife had a fee in Chicksands,1° 

The dukes of Norfolk also possessed a small estate in 
Chicksands, and John de Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, 
died in 1433 seised of the quarter of a fee in Chick- 
sands ;'*' his son John died in 1461, and in 1470 
Eleanor his widow was assigned the quarter fee in 
Chicksands as part of her dower.’ 

On the estate belonging to Chicksands Priory was 
a farm called the Dayre House, which was leased out, 
and at the Dissolution the amount of the rent was 
£1. When Thomas Wyndham in 1540 obtained 
a lease of the house and site of Chicksands Priory, 
there was included in the lease the rent of the Dayre 
House, which amounted annually to 100 quarters of 
malt, 20 quarters of corn, 20 quarters of wheat, and 
20 of pease, which the farmer used to pay to Chick- 
sands Priory.“ ‘This rent was granted to Richard 
Snowe at the expiration of the lease,’ and it passed 
to the Osborns with the manor.”° Sir John Osborn 
died seised of the house called the Dayre House in 
1628,'” and there is no further mention of the farm 
or rent. 

There is a mill mentioned in Domesday on the 
land which Walter held of Azelina, wife of Ralph 
Taillebois, it was worth 1os.'88 This mill came into the 
possession of Chicksands Priory, which owned it in 
1535 ;\* it was then mentioned as a water-mill, and was 
worth, together with a rabbit warren, £4. In 1540 
the rent of the mill had risen to £5 6s. 8d. and 
Thomas Wyndham was granted the use of it; the 
miller was to grind all Wyndham’s corn, when he 
wanted it, and to ask no fee as he had done before 
from the priory.’ Richard Snowe obtained a grant 
of the reversion of the mill in the same year, and 
died seised of it in 1553.'% The mill was conveyed 
by Edward Snowe to Peter Osborn in 1587, and 


was held by the latter’s grandson in 1640 ;™ it is last 
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mentioned in 1711, when it was in the possession of 
John Osborn." 

The church of Chicksands, which formed part of 
the original endowment of the priory, was founded 
at the same date, ¢. 1150,” by Payn Beauchamp and 
Rohesia his wife, and at the beginning of the next cen- 
tury the gift was confirmed by William son of Simon 
de Beauchamp.“* Chicksands was extra-parochial, 
and the church was attached to the priory and 
attended by the canons and nuns solely. In 1253 
and 1255 the priory obtained grants of protection 
for their conventual church from the pope.’? It 
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was one of the poorest endowments in the county, 
and was worth only {2 13s. 4d. in 1291. It 
continued annexed to the priory until the Re- 
formation, when it was granted together with the 
bell-tower and cemetery to Richard and Elizabeth 
Snowe."! —Richard’s son Edward conveyed the 
church to Peter Osborn in 1587, who died seised 
of it in 1592. There is no further mention of 
the church or chapel, which probably fell into disuse 
soon after. 

Parish of Chicksands.—There are apparently no 
endowed charities in this parish. 


CLIFTON 


Clistone (xi cent.). The parish of Clifton includes 
an outlying portion of the market town of Shefford. 
Clifton village lies to the south of the parish, near to 
the road from Shefford to Hitchin, which forms its 
southern boundary. ‘The ground rises from the north, 
where it is about 104 ft. above the ordnance datum, 
to the south where it reaches the elevation of 202 ft. 
near Hoo Hill. The parish consists of 1,422°114 
acres, of which 8684 are arable land, 2384 permanent 
grass, and 7 acres of woods and plantations.! There 
are g acres of water, and the parish is bounded 
on the east, west, and north by the River Ivel and 
its tributaries, while the Ivel Navigation Canal passes 
through the north of the parish. ‘Two mills are situ- 
ated on this river to the west of the parish, but are 
divided from it by the river which forms the boundary 
line. The nearest station is at Shefford, a mile distant, 
with which the village of Clifton is connected by the road 
running from St. Neots to Baldock, which, after leaving 
Clifton, passes by Henlow ; another road connects 
Clifton with Meppershall in the south. There are 
no main roads passing through the north of the parish, 
but two bridle paths connect Clifton with Langford. 
The population in 1901 was 1,283 ; the inhabitants are 
chiefly employed in agriculture, and a good deal of 
garden produce is raised. The soil is gravel 
and the subsoil gault. The following place-names 
arefound in Clifton :—Claybridge Mead, Redcross 
Meadow, and Allhowe’s Farm.’ 

At the time of the Domesday Survey 

MANORS (1086) 3 hides and 4 virgate in CLIF- 

TON, which had been held of King 

Edward the Confessor by Alwin Deule, were held by 

William de Caron of Remigius, bishop of Lincoln,’ 

and the overlordship continued with the bishop of 
Lincoln.‘ 

The land remained with the family of Caron, who 
were gradually increasing their property during the 
early part of the thirteenth century,® but on the death 


146 Recov. R, East. 10 Anne, rot. 100. 


of Hugh de Caron some time before 1231, the manor 
was divided into thirds among his three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Lucy, and Margery. In 1246 Margery,’ 
with her husband Robert de la More, conveyed her 
share to Elizabeth and her husband, William de Cres- 
pinges, in return for certain land in Tempsford, so 
that two-thirds from that time passed to the descen- 
dants of Elizabeth® The heirs of John de Caron 
were still holding land in Clifton in 1291,° but Lucy 
probably gave up her third to Elizabeth, who ap- 
parently conveyed the whole manor to Henry 
Spigurnel, who was holding it in 1316.!° On his 
death in 1328 it passed to his son Thomas," after- 
wards Sir Thomas Spigurnel, who conveyed it to Sir 
Gerard Braybroke and Isabella his wife in 1340.” 


Gules 


SPIGURNEL, 
fretty argent a chief or 
with a lion passant gules 
therein, 


Braysroxe. Argent 
seven woided lozenges 


gules. 


In 1359, on the death of Sir Gerard Braybroke, the 
manor passed to his son Gerard," and it continued in 
the possession of the Braybroke family. At the death 
of Sir Gerard Braybroke in 1427 it passed to Sir 
William Babyngton, a justice of Common Pleas, one 
of the executors of Sir Gerard Braybroke’s will.’ Sir 
William Babyngton died seised of the manor in 1454, 
leaving a son and heir William, who probably con- 
veyed it to Sir John Fisher, also a justice of Common 
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the same Miles (Feet of F. Beds. 12 Hen. 
III, No. 27). 
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Joan, widow of Gerard Braybroke, to her 
own use (Harl. Chart. 47, b. 17). 
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Pleas, who died in 1510 seised of the manor, which 
was inherited by his son Sir Michael Fisher.6 On 
the death of the latter in 1549 the manor passed to 
his granddaughter Agnes, the daughter of his son 
John, who died in 1528 in his father’s lifetime.2” 
Agnes had married Oliver St. John, and through her 


pias 


FisHer. 


Argent a 
cheveron between three 
demilions gules with three 
roundels argent on the 
cheveron, 


St. Joun. Argent a 
chief gules with two 
molets or upon the chief. 


the manor passed into the family of the St. Johns of 
Bletsoe, who continued to hold it until 1602,!® when 
it was conveyed to Walter Rolt by Oliver Lord St. 
John and his wife Dorothy. Walter the son of 
Walter was holding the manor in 1652,” but in the 
visitation of Bedfordshire for 1667-8, it is stated that 
‘Mr. Rolt of Clifton has sold his estate and gone out 
of the county.’" The history of the manor in the 
‘eighteenth century is obscure. Ona deed recording 
the sale of the manor in 1789, it is stated that Walter 
Rolt’s estate came into the possession of Mr. Trice, 
who sold it to Mr. Symcotts ;* the latter sold it to 
his daughter and left the county.” 
daughter probably sold the estate to Sir Henry John- 
son of Toddington, whose only daughter and heir 
Anne married Thomas Wentworth, Lord Strafford. 
The manor in 1790 was divided into thirds among 
her daughters Anne Connolly, Lucy Howard, and 
Henrietta Vernon.% The daughters probably com- 
bined to sell the manor to John Lord, whose executors 
in 1798 sold the manor to Mr. Simpson Anderson for 
£5,150.% The manor next came into the possession 
of Mr. Henry Palmer, who was owner in 1832 and 
1864,”° and was probably sold by him to Mr., after- 
wards Major, Henry Maclean Pryor, from whom it 
was inherited by Major Ralston de Vino Pryor. 
William de Caron was holding in Clifton at the 
time of the Great Survey (1086) 2 hides of Nigel de 
Albini, which four sokemen had held of King 
Edward ;”” the overlordship passed from the d’Albinis 
to the Barons St. Amand with the barony of Cainhoo, 
and in 1346 was held by Peter de St. Croix, 
but it is not mentioned after 1359.% This holding 
became the quarter knight’s fee which John de Lacy 
held in 1302-3 ;” it is not known how he acquired 
the manor, but it then became known as the MANOR 
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OF LACIES or CLIFTON, and in 1316 was in the 
possession of Henry de Lacy. By some means it 
passed into the family of Braybroke, for in 1346 Sir 
Gerard Braybroke was lord of the manor®™ and died 
seised of it in 1359, when it passed to his son 
Gerard ;* the latter alienated it to Edward Brom- 
flete, who was holding it in 1428.% The manor then 
probably descended in the same way as the manor of 
Clifton from Sir William Babyngton to Sir John 
Fisher, and then into the family of the St. Johns, and 
was most likely alienated to Walter Rolt in 1602 
with the manor of Clifton, for in 1615 the latter was 
granted a court leet and view of frankpledge in the 
manor of Lacies,** and was holding the two manors in 
1618.% The two manors continued to be held to- 
gether and followed the same descent, the manor at 
the present day being known as the manor of Lacies 
alias Clifton. 

Besides the manor proper of Clifton and the manor 
of Lacies, there was a third manor in Clifton belong- 
ing to the prior of St John of Jerusalem, which was 
held of the barony of Eaton till 1303,” and after- 
wards of the king.*® William de Caron held this 
property at the time of the Domesday Survey (1086), 
of Eudo Dapifer, amounting to 6% hides. It had 
formerly belonged to Almar of Etone (Eaton Socon). 
The prior of St. John of Jerusalem is first found in 
possession in 1278, when he claimed view of frank- 
pledge from tenants in Clifton,“° and in 1302-3 the 
holding amounted to halfa knight’s fee,“' and so re- 
mained.” In 1316 the prior was one of the three 
lords holding in Clifton, and the value of the estate 
in 1338 amounted to £31 17s. Among the items 
was a fishpond worth 6s. 84.“ The hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem continued to hold the manor until 
the Dissolution,® when it was taken into the hand of 
the king, and was granted to Sir Richard Longe in 
1540, at the same time that he was given the pre- 
ceptory of Shengay, which had belonged to the same 
order.© ‘This manor he settled on his marriage in 
1541 with Margaret Kytson, widow of Sir Thomas 
Kytson, alderman of London.” It afterwards passed 
to his son Henry, who was holding it in 1583,*° and 
through the latter’s daughter and heir Elizabeth to 
her husband William, Lord Russell, the fourth son 
and heir of Francis, earl of Bedford, and Margaret 
his wife, daughter of Sir John St. John of Bletsoe. 
The son of William and Elizabeth, Francis Lord 
Russell and Catherine his wife conveyed the manor by 
fine to Walter Rolt, senr., and Walter Rolt, junr., in 
1617.° ‘The manors thus came eventually into the 
possession of the same family in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and from that time they have merged into one 
and followed the same descent. 

The abbey of Warden held a small estate in this 
parish. At the time of the Domesday Survey, 1 hide 
of land was held by Alwin of the Countess Judith. It 
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had formerly been held of King Edward the Confessor 
by Ulvric.*' This land was granted in 1204 by Peter 
Cokerel to Warine abbot of Warden and his successors,” 
and the grant was confirmed in 1207-8 by Robert de 
Bruce, son of Isabella de Bruce. ‘The abbey con- 
tinued to hold the land until the Dissolution. The 
land was then probably granted to Sir Michael Fisher, 
who had been chief steward of the abbey at a yearly 
wage of £2 135. 4d.,” as he died seised of land in Clifton 
in 1549, called Orwelle Meade, which had formerly 
belonged to the abbey of Warden. The land then be- 
came held with the manor and followed a like descent. 

The abbey of Ramsey also owned lands in Clifton, 
which amounted to 1 hide at the time of the Great 
Survey (1086), and which were held of the abbey by 
Leofwine or Lewin both before and after the Conquest.” 
This land is mentioned again in 1184-9 as belonging 
~ to the abbey, but after that date 
no further trace of the holding 
can be found.® 

There were two mills worth 
4os. in the manor of Clifton 
which William de Caron held 
of Eudo Dapifer in 1086.” The 
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north aisle and chapel, and the tower seems to have 
been rebuilt, except its eastern arch, in the same cen.. 
tury. It may, however, have been left unfinished in 
the first instance and not completed till a later date ; 
it is just possible that the Black Death may have 
stopped the work. The north aisle and chapel were 
rebuilt and enlarged in 1862, the north vestry is 
modern, and the church has undergone a good deal 
of repair and refitting, but much of the beautiful 
fourteenth-century detail is in perfect condition. 
The height of the walls is very noticeable, and 
characteristic of the best work of the time, giving a 
very dignified effect both within and without. 

The chancel has a large east window of five trefoiled 
lights with net tracery, the main and rear arches being 
continuously moulded, with labels springing from 
carved dripstones. ‘The mullions are modern, as are 
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In 1611 these same mills were 
granted to Felix Wilson and 
to Robert Morgan and their 
heirs for the same rent ; * they probably conveyed them 
to Richard Welbey who was in possession in 1698 and 
1702. There is further mention of two corn water- 
mills and two corn windmills, the property of Henry 
Vernon in 1790,® and three corn windmills and three 
corn water-mills the next year, belonging to Ann Con- 
nolly, but these were very likely in Harlington and 
Toddington as the location is not specified. 

The church of ALL SAINTS has a 
chancel 21 ft. 6 in. long by 16 ft. wide, 
north chapel of the same length and 18 ft. 
wide, with a vestry to the north of the chapel, nave 
39 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in., north aisle of the same length and 
17 ft. wide, south porch and western tower 1 4 ft. square, 
all the measurements being taken within the walls. 

The building is a very interesting example of a 
small fourteenth-century church, c. 1320, of admira- 
ble proportion and detail, and worthy of careful study. 
As first built it consisted of nave, chancel, west 
tower, and south porch ; it was enlarged about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by the addition of a 
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the dripstones here and throughout the church, except 
in the tower arch. On the north wall is a window of 
two trefoiled lights with a quatrefoil in the head, and in 
the south wall two two-light windows with a doorway 
between them, all of original date though a good deal 
repaired. In detail they are like the east window, 
but the south-east window has cinquefoiled lights. 
Beneath it are two sedilia and a double piscina, the 
latter divided by a modern marble shaft with an 
alabaster capital and base. It has trefoiled ogee arches 
with crockets of modern work in the form of lily 
flowers, evidently cut out of the old foliate crockets. 
The sedilia have cinquefoiled heads with gabled hood- 
moulds and similar crockets, the moulded details being 
of the best. The south doorway has an outer arch 
with two plain outer chamfers, its rear arch being 
treated like the rest. Below the south-west window 
is a low side window, widely splayed, of two trefoiled 
ogee lights under a square head with pierced spandrels, 
and apparently contemporary with the window over. 
The north window of the chancel opens now into 
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the north chapel, and below it is a squint from the 
chapel and a square recess in the wall, To the west 
is a wide moulded arch of good fifteenth-century 
detail, the inner order springing from modern 
corbels carved as angels, and the outer orders dying 
out above the springing line. 

The chancel arch, of two richly-moulded orders, 
has been designed to throw the full width of the 
chancel open to the nave ; it is indeed of wider span 
than the chancel, whose walls are splayed off at the 
western angles to the moulded face of its inner order. 
It is a very uncommon treatment, managed with 
great skill, the splayed face, which is worked with 
shallow mouldings, being carried up vertically to stop 
against the soffit of the inner order of the arch. ‘The 
jointing of the stonework shows that the arrangement 
is original and not an afterthought. In the jambs 
are engaged shafts with moulded capitals, and the jambs 
themselves have been cut back about 7 ft. from the floor 
line of the nave to form recesses with flat sills 4 ft. 6 in. 
from the floor for the fitting of the nave altars. In the 
south wall of the nave is a large three-light window with 
trefoiled ogee heads and net tracery, part of the original 
work. Below itisa blocked four-centred opening of 
fifteenth-century date, intended to light the south nave 
altar. Externally this opening had a square head with 
tracery, still to be seen on the wall face. Under this 
corner of the nave is a small charnel. The second 
window in the south wall is west of the porch, and is a 
fifteenth-century insertion, of two cinquefoiled lights 
under a square head. 

The south doorway is original and has three con- 
tinuous wave-moulded orders with a scrolled label, 
and the internal jambs have the same detail as those 
in the chancel. Modern dripstones representing a 
queen and a bishop have been inserted. Over the 
doorway is a contemporary cinquefoiled niche for an 
image, with a crocketed label and flanking pinnacles. 
The porch has small windows on east and west, 
and a moulded outer arch of two orders with moulded 
capitals, all of original date, but the shafted responds 
are modern. Above the arch is a niche containing a 
modern figure. The north arcade is of three bays 
with moulded arches of two orders, of good fifteenth- 
century detail, separated by a wide hollow containing 
a filleted roll. The piers have engaged rounded 
shafts at the angles, with filleted shafts in the middle 
of each face, and the moulded capitals are octagonal 
above, with rounded bells. 

The north chapel is lighted by a three-light window 
on the east, ahd the aisle has three north windows, 
the middle one of two lights and the others of three 
lights, all being modern; there is no west window. ‘The 
eait arch of the tower has responds with three engaged 
rounded shafts with small rolls between, moulded 
capitals and bases, and an arch of two moulded orders 
with a label, all being of the same date as the nave. 

The tower is of three stages with diagonal buttresses, 
perhaps of late fifteenth-century date. The west 
window, in the ground stage, is of three uncusped 
lights under a low four-centred arch ; and the belfry 
windows are of two lights below an embattled 
parapet. At the north-east angle is the stair, entered 
from within the tower by a four-centred doorway.. 

The roofs of the church and all the wood fittings 
are modern, and a low screen of masonry across 

67 Feet of F, Beds, 3 John, No. 5. 


68 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.) 675. 
69 Ibid. Hugh and Robert had small 
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the chancel arch, and a marble pulpit have been set 
up in modern times. The font is older than any 
part of the building, having an octagonal bowl with 
two shallow-pointed arches on each face, and dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

In the north chapel, the west half of which serves 
as an organ chamber, is the fine alabaster altar-tomb of 
Sir Michael Fisher, 1549, and his wife, with their 
recumbent effigies. The sides and ends have arcades 
with crocketed gablets over, each containing an angel 
bearing a shield. The tomb is not in its original posi- 
tion, being, in thoroughly utilitarian fashion, crammed 
into the north-east angle of the chapel, its north side 
having been taken off and set on the wall above the 
tomb. All the shields have been painted, and are still 
fairly clear, bearing arms as follows :—South side, from 
the west: 1. Three luces; 2. Barry of six; 3.?A 
lion rampant in a border; 4. Barry of ten; 5.A 
cinquefoil ; 6. A fesse between six? roundels. North 
side: 1.A cross with a martlet in the first quarter, 
and charges indistinguishable in the other quarters ; 
2. A lion rampant; 3. A stag’s head cabossed quar- 
tered with Barry a bend; 4. A fesse between three 
demi-lions, the upper two confronted. East side: 
1. Quarterly, 1 and 4 defaced, 2 and 3 Aneagle. The 
effigy of Sir Michael is bareheaded, the head rest- 
ing on a helm with a lion’s-head crest, a torse and 
mantling. He wears plate armour with a mail 
hauberk, and has a sword in a jewelled belt, and a 
dagger, and at his feet, which are in round-toed 
sabbatons, is a lion. His lady wears a jewelled 
wreath on her head, and a long mantle, under which 
is a sleeveless cotehardi. At her head are two angels, 
and two lions at her feet. In front of this tomb on 
the floor is a brass to John son of Sir Michael Fisher, 
1528, with indents of four shields in the corners on 
the slab. Under the tower is another slab with in- 
dents of a man and his wife and two children, with 
two shields below. 

There was formerly here the brass of William 
Haryson ‘late parisshe prest of this Churche, 1516.’ 

There are eight bells, besides seven smaller ones not 
used for ringing in’ peal The sixth, seventh, and 
tenor are by William Watts, 1590, the fourth dates 
from 1831, and the other four from 1867. Before 
1867 there were five bells only. 

The plate is modern, consisting of a chalice and 
paten of silver, a parcel-gilt silver flagon, and a plated 
paten. 

The first book of the registers is incomplete, its 
entries ranging between 1546 and 1600. The second 
contains all entries for 1654-1733, and the third all 
for 1733-83. The fourth book has the baptisms and 
burials, 1783-1812, and the marriages between 1783 
and 1812 are contained in two more books, 

There is no mention of the church 
of Clifton in the Domesday Survey 
and the first record appears in 1201 
when the moiety of the advowson was in the gift of 
Robert of Sutton.” Robert’s mother, Olimpas, had 
been in the custody of Henry of Sandy, who on this 
account had presented to the church and Henry’s son 
Hugh, in 1202, laid claim to the moiety of the 
advowson, which however, was decided to be the 
right of Robert of Sutton.* = Hugh revived his claim 
in 1209, but apparently without success. There is 
22) and (Feet of F. Beds. 3 Henry III, 
No. 47). 
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no further trace of the advowson until 1340, when Sir 
Thomas Spigurnel released to Sir Gerard Braybroke 
and Isabella his wife his right and claim to the 
presentation to the church.” The advowson con- 
tinued annexed to the manor of Clifton, which was 
then in the possession of Sir Gerard Braybroke, and 
passed with it to Sir William Babyngton, Sir John 
Fisher, and then into the family of the St. Johns of 
Bletsoe,” in whom it was vested until conveyed by 
fine in 1602 to Walter Rolt.” It apparently con- 
tinued the right of the family of Rolt for some time,’ 
for although Thomas Upwood and Stephen Apthorpe 
had the right of presentation in 1662," Frances Rolt, 
widow, was the patroness in 1668,’ and in 1708 it 
was in the possession of Francis Rolt and Charles 
Bayliffe.* It is not known at what date the advowson 
ceased to be held with the manor, but the separation 
probably occurred when Rolt sold his manor and went 
out of the county before 1667-8. In 1732 George 
Edwards presented, and in 1738 Sarah Osborn, 
widow.” In 1744 Thomas Osborn, D.C.L., and his 
wife possessed the advowson,”® but apparently con- 
veyed it to the Rev. Thomas Ripley, who sold it in 
1788 to Susanna Olivier widow for £3,000.” The 
right passed from Mrs. Olivier to her son the rector 
of Clifton, in whom it was vested in 1832" and in 
1851.9 In1864 H. Miles presented to the church,® 
and his son the then rector, the Rev. Henry Hugh 
Miles, inherited the advowson and is patron at the 
present day.* 

There are two almshouses and two widows’ houses 
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which were built in 1871. There is a Baptist chapel 
built in 1853 and another chapel built in 1883 which 
is now vacant. 

The Poor’s Land consists of a cot- 
tage and tr. 7p. in Great Barford, 
conveyed in 1736 for the use of 
the poor in satisfaction of a sum of £10 which had 
been given by a donor unknown for their use. The 
land is let at £1 10s. 6d. a year, which in 1904 was 
supplemented by voluntary sutscriptions amounting to 
£4 8s. and distributed among thirty-seven widows, each 
receiving 3 cwt. of coal. 

The Church Land consists of 5a. zr. 13p of land let 
in allotments, producing in 1904-5 {14 18s., which 
sum, together with a rent-charge of £1 10s. out of 
‘Lan Yard Meadow and a yearly sum of $5. issuing 
out of Hanford Mill, were applied in the repairs of 
the church. 

In 1831 Miss Mary Arnold Olivier by will, proved 
at London, left a legacy now represented by 
£247 135. 6d. the income to be applied in the 
purchase of flannel for distribution amongst the poor 
of the parish. The stock is held by the official 
trustees ; the dividends, amounting to £6 35. 82., are 
duly applied under the title of the ‘ Flannel Charity.’ 

The Schools. See above, ‘ Schools.’ 

Daniel Stephen Olivier by his will left £962 85. 1d. 
consols, income to be applied towards the support of 
All Saints Parochial School. ‘The stock was transferred 
to the official trustees in 1865, and the dividends are 
remitted by them to the Old School Charity trustees. 
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The parish of Henlow, with an area of 2,377 
acres, is generally flat, what slope there is being from 
south to north ; the highest point attained above the 
ordnance datum is 169 ft.. the lowest 107 ft. Of 
the area 1,700} acres 
are arable land, and 
3194 permanent 
grass.' The soil is 
clay and gravel, the 
subsoil gault. The 
chief crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, beans 
and peas on the four- 
course system. The 
river Hiz forms the 
eastern boundary of 
the parish. 

The main road from 
Shefford to Baldock 
runs across the parish 
from north-west to 
south-east, and that 
from Shefford to 
Hitchin southward 
along its western 
boundary. A secon- 
dary road runs north- 
east from Henlow sta- 
tion on the Great 

79 Close, 14 Edw. III, pt. 1, m. 31 da. 

71 Vide Clifton Manor. Inst. Bk. in 
Diocesan Registry of Lincoln, Cott. MSS. 
Cleop. C. iii, fol. 103. 


72 Feet of F. Beds, Trin, 44 Eliz. 
78 Clergy List for 1605. Beds. Archd. 


Hil. 8 Chas, I. 


Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 16 Jas. 1; Ibid. 


74 Inst. Bks. P.R.O. 

78 Bacon, Liber Regis, 484. 
78 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 17 Geo. II. 
79 Close, 28 Geo. III, pt. 15, m. 3 (4). 


Northern Railway, on the southern edge of the parish, 
crossing the Baldock road at the south end of the village. 

The parish is level and well watered, the Hiz and 
Ivel running along its eastern boundary, while a smali 
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80 Priv. Acts, 2 & 3 Will. 
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81 Slater, Dir. 1851. 

52 Kelly, Dir. 1864. 
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? Return of the Bd. of Agr.c. (1905). 
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78 Thid, 
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tributary of the latter rises near Henlow End and 
runs northward. The houses of the village are set on 
Loth sides of the road which skirts the western 
boundary of the park of Henlow Grange, the church 
being at the north end, somewhat back from the road 
and close to the main entrance to the park. The 
latter is very well timbered, chiefly with elm, and 
through it runs the Ivel, which is dammed up near 
the house to supply power for electric light. The 
Grange, formerly belonging to the family of Edwards, 
and now owned by Mr. G. J. Gribble, is a fine red- 
brick house, with a central block of three stories and 
wings on north and south. It dates chiefly from the 
. early part of the eighteenth century, and is full of 
good woodwork of that date, and a certain amount of 
somewhat older work. The offices and stables lie to 
the north, and the gardens to the east and south, 
along the river. In this part of the grounds is a very 
picturesque rectangular pond, fed by a spring, and a 
wild garden full of shady paths, laid out with much 
skill and planted with a variety of interesting trees 
and shrubs. 

The stream has been stocked with trout with con- 
siderable success. 

Henlow station on the Bedford and Hitchin 
branch of the Midland Railway is two miles south of 
the village, Arlesey on the Great Northern is one mile 
south-east. 

This parish was inclosed by Act of Parliament in 
1795.’ Finds of prehistoric implements have been 
made.? 

The following eighteenth-century place-names have 
been found—Palmer’s Platt, Randalls, Hallows and 
Sallys Grove.‘ 

At Domesday Nigel de Albini held 
the manor, afterwards called HENLOW 
LANTHONY, which was then assessed 
at 54 hides, three virgates of which were held by the 
monks of St. Nicholas of Angers in free alms. Erfast 
held as subtenant under Nigel de Albini.® In 1199 
a charter of King John confirms the gift of this 
manor to the monks of Lanthony, Gloucester, by 
Nigel son of Erfast, and by Henry de Albini and 
Robert his son, from whom Nigel held in socage.§ 
In the thirteenth century Henlow Lanthony was 
assessed at five hides and declared to be held of the 
honour of Eaton.’ 

At the Dissolution this manor became crown pro- 
perty, and was for a time leased out for short terms, 
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but in 1590 it was sold to John Fish and John Clarke 
for £1,891 18s. t0¢.6 The former in 1591 relin- 
quished all his right in the manor to John Clarke, and 
it passed on his death in 1595 to his son Thomas.’ 
He died in 1612, leaving a son, St. John, aged five, 
who only survived his father a short time, leaving in 
1614 his three sisters, Judith who married William 
Gerard, Anne wife of George Steward, and Sibilla 
wife of Walter Graye, as co-heirs.” The consequent 
subdivision of this manor resulted in dual ownership 
during the next century, for in 1631 William and 
Judith Gerard alienated their third of the manor to 
Edward Aunsell, and in 1640 Walter Graye finally 
transferred the other two-thirds to John Idell and 
Richard Emery," from whom it eventually passed to 
William Buckby, though no record has been found of 
the transfer. Between the years 1661 and 1689 the 
courts of Henlow Lanthony manor were held jointly 
by Nicholas Aunsell and William Buckby and Mary 
his wife. Nicholas Aunsell’s third passed to John 
Hobbs some time between 1695 and 1703, whilst 
Richard Buckby succeeded his father previous to 
1687, and from 1703 to 1716 they held joint 
courts.'¢ 

Richard Buckby was succeeded by Thomas Medli- 
cott who, together with John Hobbs, held the manor 
certainly till 1738.” In 1739 Thomas Medlicott 
transferred his two-thirds of the manor to George 
Edwards,!® who held courts in 1756 and 1760, 
together with Daniel Caton, grandfather and guardian 
of Elizabeth, Mary, and Jane Hobbs," and finally, in 
1775, their third of Henlow Lanthony was transferred 
to George Edwards,” whose family had been for some 
years in possession of Henlow Warden (q.v.) and has 
followed the same descent as that manor.” 

The origin of the manor of HENLOW WARDEN 
1s not very clearly ascertainable, but may possibly be 
found in the land which Azelina, wife of Ralph 
Taillebois, claimed in Henlow at the time of the 
Domesday Survey.” Hugh de Beauchamp made a 
counterclaim, declaring it was never part of her 
dower, which he probably justified, and as the Beau- 
champs were important benefactors of Warden Abbey * 
it is not unlikely that this land was part of their gift. 
The extent of land held by the abbey was two caru- 
cates in the thirteenth century.” 

Warden Abbey continued to hold this manor until 
the Dissolution, when, together with lands in Astwick, 
it was assessed at £16 135. 10¢.> In 1544 Henry VIII 


_ 2 Acts of Parl, (Priv. and Local), 35 
Geo. Il, cap.43. 'V.C.H. Beds. i, 145. 
4 Documents in the possession of Mr. 
G. J. Gribble. 5 V.C.H, Beds. i, 2455. 

© Cal, Rot. Chart, (Rec. Com.), i, 7. 

7 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2503 
Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 4, 203 
Chart. R. 21 Edw. I,m. 86. 

8 Pat. 33 Eliz. pt. 12. 

9 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxliii, No. 
833; Fine R. 39 Eliz. pt. 2, No. 45. 

10 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxliii, No. 


I. 
a Ibid. cecxliv, No. 40; Fine R. 20 
Jas. I, pt. 1, No. 43 5 pt 2, No. 25. In 
1624 the manor was conveyed for pur- 
poses of trusteeship by George Steward 
and Walter Graye to Richard Taylor and 
Richard Lane; Feet of F. Beds, Hil. 22 
as. I, 
: 12 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 7 Chas. I. 
18 Ibid. Hil. 16 Chas, I. In 1634 a 
fine had already been levied concerning 
this manor between the three co-heirs 
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and Jno, Idell and Richard Emery ; Feet 
of F. Beds. East. 10 Chas, I. 

14 From documents in possession of Mr, 
George Gribble. 

15 In which year he settled the manor 
by fine on Henry Box and Edmund Cart- 
wright ; Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 4 Jas. II. 

16 Court Rolls in possession of Mr. 
George Gribble. In 1697 George Ed- 
wards recognized the right of Richard 
Buckby to Henlow Manor; this was 
probably occasioned by the marriage of 
Richard with his daughter Anne ; Feet of 
F, Beds. Trin. 9 Will. III ; Coll. Topog. et 
Gen, Viy 290. 7 Ibid, 

18 Feet of F. Beds, Mich. 22 Geo, II. 

19 Documents in possession of Mr. Geo. 
Gribble. 

20In 1772 Jno. Barber and Elizabeth 
his wife transferred one-ninth of the 
manor to John Collison (Feet of F, Beds. 
Trin, 12 Geo, III) and in 1775 James 
and Mary Honour and Edward and Jane 
Lawrence alienated the remaining two- 
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ninths to George Edwards; Feet of F. 
Beds, East. 15 Geo. III. 

21 Documentary evidence (principally 
Court Rolls) supplied by Mr. Geo. Gribble. 

28 VCH. Beds. i, 2624, 

33 Tbid. 361. A modern and not very 
reliable transcript of a cartulary (Add. 
MSS. 24465) declares that the manor of 
Henlow was given to the abbey by Sir 
Reginald de Grey son of John de Grey 
in the time of the Abbot Alexander (c. 
1259), but certainly before this the abbot 
claimed manorial privileges in Henlow (Cal. 
of Chart, R. 1226-57, p. 385). It is, of 
course, very likely that the Greys, who had 
a manor in Henlow, benefited the abbey— 
indeed, a capital messuage of the manor 
was distinguished by the name Graies 
Bury, but they do not appear to have been 
the original donors, . 

24 Hund, R. (Rec. Com.), i, 2. 

25 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 19 ; 
Feud. Aids. i, 20 ; Valor Eccl. (Rec, Com.), 
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granted Henlow Warden to William Sewster,’® who 
appears to have alienated it within a short space of 
time to John Raven, for the latter settled it in 1576 
on a son John,” who dying in 
1594 *° was succeeded by a son 
John,” who was under age at 
his father’s death.” John Raven 
died in 1641,°' and his son 
John was certainly holding the 
manor in 1654. The manor 
next passed by inheritance to 
the Edwards family.* In 1670 
George Edwards was in pos- 
session of Henlow Warden.™ 
His son George succeeded him 
in 1712,* and was followed by 
a son, also George. On the 
death of the latter in 1781 his 
wife Elizabeth retained possession of the manor.” 
Their son George having died without issue in 1809, 
George Nigel Raynsford (who took the name of Ed- 


Warven ABBEY 
Azure a crosier set pale- 
wise between three warden 
pears or. 


wards), son of his sister Frances, succeeded to Henlow 


Warden.* In 1849 Thomas 
Alexander Raynsford held the 
manor, and in 1855 General 
Raynsford. By 1869 it had 
passed to the Rev. Henry Ad- 
dington, by marriage with the 
eldest daughter of T. A. Rayns- 
ford, who was followed by 
Thomas Alexander Addington. 
In 1889 the latter sold it to 
the Alliance Bank, who shortly 
after sold it to Edward Ham- 
mond Thompson. In 1896 
it was purchased from him by 
Mr. George Gribble, who is 
at the present day lord of 
the manor. The capital 
messuage known as Graies 
Bury formed part of the manor of Henlow Warden 
and was held by John Raven in 1641." 

A third manor to be found in Henlow is that 
of HENLOW ZOUCHES." ‘The Domesday Survey 
states under the land of the burgesses of Bedford 
that Alric held one virgate, and had held it in the 
time of Edward the Confessor.” In the thirteenth 
century William de Cantelow held one virgate of 
the honor of Eyton (probably Eaton Bray), in 
Henlow,® and it is possible that these virgates are 
identical. From William de Cantelow this manor 


Gripaie. Party fesse- 
wise invecked sable and 
argent with a demilion 
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passed into the hands of the Zouches of Harring- 
worth by the marriage of Millicent daughter of 
William de Cantelow with Eudo dela Zouche.“ In 
1302 William de la Zouche, her son, held one- 
twentieth of a knight’s fee, consisting of one vir- 
gate of land in Henlow. His grandson William 
de la Zouche held the same fee in 1346.° William 
de la Zouche, son of Eudo, and grandson of the 
former William, died seised of this fee in 1382,” 
as did also his son William in 1396 The pro- 
perty appears to have remained in this family in the 
direct line, though there is very little documentary 
evidence, for in 1473 Jacquetta duchess of Bedford 
was appointed guardian to John son of William de la 


Zoucue. Gules bezan- 
ty and a quarter ermine. 


Gules 
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Zouche, and amongst his possessions are mentioned 
lands, rents, and services in Henlow.® In 1542 Richard 
de la Zouche, son of the above John, alienated Henlow 
Zouches to Reginald Conygrave and Joan his 
wife ;® sixteen years later it was the property of 
Thomas Henneage," and by the marriage of his daugh- 
ter to John Luke passed to that family, being held by 
Nicholas Luke * and his son 
Oliver successively. In 1632 
it was alienated by Sir Oliver 
Luke to Richard Edwards and 
others," to become absorbed 
later in the more important 
manor of Henlow Warden \ 
(q.v.) which was acquired by 
the Edwards family.* 

Walter the Fleming held 
three-and-a-half hides in 
Henlow at the time of the 
Domesday Survey, and this 
manor, known later as HENLOW GREY, became 
part of the barony of Wahull or Odell.” The 
Domesday under-tenant of the manor was Hugh, but 


Grey. Barry argent 
and azure, 


In this document the property is for the 


37 Chan, Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccix, No, 12. 

28 Ibid. cexl, No. 7. 

29 Fine R. 40 Eliz. pt. 2, No. 38. 

80 Thid. 

81 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), dxviii, No. 
533 Fine R. 18-23, Chas. I, pt. 1, No. 23. 

82 Recoy. R. Mich. 1654. : 

83 In 1635 Dorothy Raven married 
George Edwards of Henlow ; Coll. Topog. 
et Gen. vi, 291. 

84 Feet of F. Beds, Trin. 21, Chas, II. 

85 Coll. Topog. et Gen, v, 291; Court 
Rolls in possession of Mr. George Gribble. 

86 Ibid. In 1738 George Edwards, 
senior, and George Edwards, junior, con- 
veyed the manor in trust to Christopher 
Tower; Feet of F. Beds, Mich. 12 
Geo. IT. 

87 Ibid, She was holding a court in 1785. 


89 Information supplied by Mr. Geo. 
Gribble. 

4° Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), dxxiii, No. 
33. The Greys were early benefactors of 
Warden Abbey in Henlow. 

41 Henlow Zouches is not called a manor 
before the sixteenth century, but is de- 
scribed as appurtenant to Eyton Manor be- 
longing to the Zouches. 
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48 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2515, 

44 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 3. 

15 Feud. Aids, i, 13. 

46 Thid. 31. 
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48 Ibid. 19 Ric. I, No. 52. 
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50 Feet of F, Beds. Hil, 34 Hen, VIII. 
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51 Chan, Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), cxii, No. 1. 

52 Thid. cecxliii, No. 177; Feet of F. Div. 
Cos, East. 8 Jas, I. 

58 Ibid, Beds, Hil. 22 Jas.I; Recov, R. 
Hil. 22 Jas. I. 

54 Feet of F. Beds. Trin, 8 Chas. I. 

55 An indenture of 1735 mentions as be- 
longing to Henlow Warden Manor ‘all 
that ancient messuage, tenement, or 
cottage,with all and singular appurtenances 
situate and being in Henlow, sometime the 
messuage of Sir Oliver Luke.’ (From docu- 
ment in the possession of Mr. George 
Gribble). 

56 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2510. 

57 Testa de Nevill (Rec, Com.), 2514, 
cf. also Langford which belonged to this 
barony. 
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in the thirteenth century it was acquired by the family 
of Grey. The first evidence of their holding has been 
found in the Testa de Nevill, where John de Grey is 
stated to hold 3 hides in Henlow of the honour of 
Wahull.* Eleanor wife of Reginald de Grey of 
Ruthyn died seised of this manor in 1396. Nearly 
forty years later Reginald Lord Grey, her son, held in 
Henlow. In 1486 Edmund Grey was created earl 
of Kent, and this manor ap- 
pears to have remained in the 
family, for in 1546 Henry 
Grey, de jure earl of Kent, was 
in possession ™ and since that 
date it has followed the same 
descent as the manor of Wrest 
in Flitton-cum-Silsoe (q.v.).” 
Lord Lucas and Dingwall is 
at present lord of the manor. 

A fifth manor existed in 
Henlow, which by the four- 
teenth century had disap- 
peared. Its origin is obscure, 
but when first found in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century it belonged to Reginald de Saint Valery, who 
in 1227 granted all his lands in Henlow to Hubert de 
Burgh earl of Kent, and six years later whilst Hubert 
de Burgh was imprisoned in the Tower, this manor 
was granted by the king to Robert Passelowe and his 
heirs. Although in 1234 Hubert’s property was 
restored to him, his estate in Henlow remained with 
Robert, who according to the Testa de Nevill held 
this manor of the king’s honour of Bedford.® in 
1253 an inquisition taken at the death of Richard de 
Dover, who had occupied the manor by grant of 
William de Passelowe, states that it ‘ought to revert 
to the king as it is said,’ ** but when the matter was 
inquired into by a guo warranto his son John made 
good his claims to the manor by descent from Alice, 
daughter of William de Passelowe.” In 1276 John 
de Wadhull recognized the right of John de Dover to 
a messuage, a carucate of land and 4s. rent in Hen- 
low. John de Dover, probably a son, held Henlow 
in 1316,” and some years later it is stated in an in- 
quisition taken on his death that he held nothing of 
the king in Henlow, but certain tenements of 
Katharine, wife of William Giffard.” His brother 
Philip was his heir at that time, but no further trace 
has been found of this manor. 

The abbot of Warden acquired the right of free 
warren in his manor of Henlow Warden by charter of 
1252." To the lord of this manor also belonged the 
right of holding a court baron and customary court, 
the last of which was held as late as 1890.” 


Hersert, Lord Lucas. 
Party azure and gules 
three lions argent, 
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In 1292 the prior of Lanthony also received a 
charter of free warren in his demesne lands of Hen- 
low,’’ the lords of the manor also claimed free fishery 
there,” as well as court baron, view of frankpledge 
and customary court, the last of which was held in 
1891. 

Two mills are mentioned in Henlow at Domesday, 
Of these, one was held by Hugh, of Walter the 
Fleming, and was worth 345.,” the other Erfast held 
of Nigel de Albini, and it was worth 55.” ‘The 
former mill is probably to be found as one of the two 
which Warden Abbey owned at the Dissolution, and 
which were worth {4 135. 4d. These two mills, 
one of which was a corn and the other a fulling mill, 
appear to have followed the same descent as the manor 
of Henlow Warden (q.v.)” The mill which Erfast 
held at Domesday passed to Lanthony Priory, which 
at the Dissolution is found owning two mills, one of 
which is called Lynford Mill, and both of which 
remained with the manor of Lanthony Henlow (q.v.), 
and followed the same descent.” 

The church of OUR LADY has a 
chancel 27 ft. 6in. long by 15 ft. 6 in. 
wide, with a modern north vestry, a 
nave 48 ft. by 1g ft. with north and south aisles g ft. 
6in. and 11 ft. 6in. wide respectively, a south porch, 
and a western tower 15 feet square, all these measure- 
ments being internal. 

In the twelfth century the church consisted of a 
chancel and aisleless nave, the latter being shorter 
than at present. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century it was 
lengthened and a north aisle of four bays added, and 
about 1330 a south aisle of two bays was built, the 
western part of the old south wall of the nave being 
left standing. 

In the fifteenth century the windows of the aisles 
were replaced by larger ones, and the walls of the 
north aisle may have been rebuilt at this time. 
About the middle of the century the west tower was 
built, part of the western arch of the thirteenth- 
century arcade being destroyed to make room for its 
north-east buttress. ‘The south aisle was also at this 
time lengthened westward to the line of the tower, 
its south doorway being reset on the new line, and a 
wide bay added to the south arcade, carrying it up 
to the east wall of the tower. Soon afterwards, 
towards the end of the century, the chancel was 
rebuilt and a clearstory added to the nave, one of the 
fourteenth-century windows being used as the western 
window of the southern range. 

In modern times a good deal of repair and altera- 
tion has been carried out, the aisle walls being 
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58 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.) 2514. 

59 Chan. Inq. p.m. 19 Ric. II, No. 303 
Close, 19 Ric. II, m. 4. The property 
is here described asa manor. 

60 Ibid. 11 Hen. VI, No. 43, here 
described as half a fee held of John duke 
of Norfolk. 

61 Recoy. R. Hil. 38 Hen. VIII, rot. 


45% Recov. R. Hil. 28 Hen. VIII, rot. 
4553 Trin. 43 Eliz. rot. 923 Mich. 22 
Jas. I, rot. 203 ; Feet of F, Div. Cos. Trin. 
43 Eliz.; Beds. Mich. 22 Jas. 1; East. 
16513; Acts of Parl. (Priv. and Local), 
Geo. III, cap. 4.3. 
35, Cal. of Close, 1231-34, p- 166; Cal. 
of Chart. R. i, 1226-57, p. 60. Albreda, 
mother of Reginald, had married, as her 


second husband, Walter de Wahull, who 
held an important overlordship in Henlow 
(Dugdale, Baron. i, 504). 

64 Cal. of Close, 1231-34, pp. 188, 332, 
359 443- 

65 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2490. 
The extent of the manor is given as 2 
hides. 

686 Chan. Inq. p.m. 38 Hen. III, No. 19. 

87 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 213 
Robert, Cal. Gen. i, 181. 

68 Feet of F. Beds. 5 Edw. I, m. ro. 

69 Feud. Aids, i, 20. | 

70 Chan. Ing. p.m. 8 Edw. III, No. 45. 
These tenements were held by the service 
of a pair of gilt spurs or 6d. (Cal. of 
Pat. 1333-7, p. 224). It appears 6s. 8d. 
was due to the crown from this land. 
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"1 Cal. of Chart. R. 1226-57, p. 385. 

74 Information supplied by Mr. George 
Gribble. 78 Chart. R. 21 Edw. I, No. 86. 

4 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 22 Jas. 1; 
Mich. 7 Chas. I. 

7 Ibid. Information supplied by Mr. 
George Gribble. 

18 V.C.H. Beds.i,251a. 77 Ibid. i255. 

7 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.) iv, 193. 
The Greys who subsequently held Waiter 
the Fleming’s manor were benefactors of 
the abbey in Henlow. 

79 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2) ccix. No. 
12; ccxl. No. 70 ; dxxiii. No. §3 ; Recov. 
R. Mich. 1654. 

80 Pat. 33 Eliz. pt. 12 3 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
(Ser. 2), ccxliii, No. 83 5 ccxliv, No. 71 5 
cccxliv, No. 110. 
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heightened and new tracery windows inserted, and a 
good number of the mural monuments have been 
relegated to the new north vestry. 

The aisle roofs have been so much raised that the 
clearstory windows are now below them, and look 
into the aisles. The south porch is a modern 
addition. 

The east window of the chancel is of three trefoiled 
lights with tracery over, all being modern except the 
jambs and sill, which date from the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. Of the same date is the north-east 
window, now blocked by the vestry, with two trefoiled 
lights under a four-centred head. On the south side 
of the chancel is a two-light window, all its tracery 
being modern, and near the west end a wide modern 
single light, cinquefoiled, which appears to replace a 
larger window. Between these windows is a south 
doorway with a four-centred head, in new stonework, 
and at the south-east of the chancel is a piscina, of 
which nothing but the mutilated bowl is old. 

On the north of the chancel a modern archway 
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windows a side, has now only two on the north, the 
third having been taken out and re-used in the north 
wall of the north aisle. These windows, with the two 
eastern windows on the south side, are each of two 
cinquefoiled lights with four-centred heads. The 
western window on the south side is an early 
fourteenth-century window of two trefoiled lights 
with tracery, evidently re-used ; it probably came from 
the south wall of the nave, before the westward 
extension of the south aisle. All the clearstory 
windows are now beneath the roofs of the aisles. 

The north-east quoins of the aisleless twelfth- 
century nave are still to be seen from the organ 
chamber, and a few displaced stones of the south-east 
angle also remain near their original position. 

The east window of the north aisle is now unglazed 
and looks into the modern organ chamber and vestry. 
It is of fifteenth-century date and has three cinque- 
foiled lights with tracery over. Below its sill is a 
band of quatrefoiled panels, with traces of red paint, 
part of the reredos of the altar which formerly stood 
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arch is four-centred of two orders, the outer with two 
hollow chamfers and the inner with a plain chamfer. 
The vestry is lighted by a three-light window on the 
north, to the west of which the stones of a small 
round-headed twelfth-century light have been inserted 
in the modern wall, being almost the only architec- 
tural detail preserved from the former building. The 
north arcade of the nave, originally of four bays, is now 
of three and a half. It has a semi-octagonal eastern 
respond and three octagonal piers, the western one 
being close to the tower buttress, which projects into 
the church. The moulded bell capitals and bases, as 
already noted, are of late thirteenth-century detail, 
and the arches are two-centred, of two chamfered 
orders with a label chamfered above and below. 

In the south arcade the two eastern bays have semi- 
octagonal responds, and an octagonal pier, with 
moulded bases and bell capitals. The arches are two- 
centred, of two chamfered orders with a label rounded 
above and chamfered below. The western arch is of 
the end of the fifteenth century, with details like those 
of thechancel arch. The clearstory, originally of three 


In the north wall are two tall modern windows, 
each of three trefoiled lights surmounted by carved 
crockets and finials; they date from the time when 
the aisle walls were heightened. The western 
window in the north wall is of two cinquefoiled lights 
in a square head witha label ; the jambs and mullions 
are of cement and only the head is old ; as already 
noted, it appears to be from the north clearstory, and 
from its position, seems to take the place of a former 
north doorway. 

The east window of the south aisle appears to be a 
fifteenth-century insertion, It has three cinquefoiled 
lights with tracery over, a good deal restored, and the 
label and sill are new. Below it is set a modern copy 
of the band of quatrefoils which remains in the north 
aisle below the east window. 

In the south wall are two modern windows of 
fifteenth-century style, both of three lights with 
tracery over, and in the west walla single light, also 
modern. 

The south doorway has been much colour-washed 
and restored in parts with Roman cement, but is of 
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the first half of the fourteenth century, and has a 
two-centred arch of two orders with continuous 
mouldings. 

The south porch is modern ; it has a small light 
on each side and an outer doorway of two 
moulded orders. At the north-east angle of the south 
aisle is the rood-loft stair, and at the south-east a tre- 
foiled piscina recess contains a twelfth-century pillar 
piscina. This has an octagonal shaft and base, and a 
square carved capital with a guilloche ornament on 
the abacus ; the drain is quatrefoiled. 

The tower is of three stages, with pairs of stepped 
angle buttresses dying out half way up the belfry 
stage. It is a fine and massive structure, and looks 
very imposing from the low ground immediately to 
the west of it. The top stage is embattled, with a 
stair turret at the south-west, rising above the battle- 
ments, and has pairs of two-light windows on each 
face. The second stage is shallow, with narrow single 


cinquefoiled lights, and the west window of the ground” 


stage is of three cinquefoiled lights with tracery over, 
and has a low four-centred head. Belowit is a door- 
way with a two-centred arch under a square head, in the 
spandrels of which are roses. ‘The arch towards the nave 
is lofty and massive, of four orders, the two outer with 
plain chamfers, the two inner with ogee mouldings ; 
the capitals and bases are of poor and flat profile, and 
the jambs are of four chamfered orders, with a roll 
between the second and third orders running up to 
the springing of the arch, with no corresponding 
member in the arch. This awkward detail is not un- 
common in the district. 

All the roofs of the church are modern, and there 
are no old fittings. The font, under the tower, is 
also modern. 

There are several mural monuments to members of 
the Edwards, Raynsford, and other families. In the 
nave floor is a slab with the names of John Raven and 
Elizabeth his wife, dated 1662. 

There are five bells ; the treble, dated 1630, the 
second, 1628, and the third, 1638, are all by Miles 
Graye of Colchester ; the tenor was formerly of 1638, 
but was recast in 1877. The fourth is by Joseph 
Eayre of St. Neots, 1750. 

The plate consists of a silver communion cup of 
1700, a second cup of 1827, a standing paten of 1824, 
a flagon of 1766 with a separate lid, and a modern 
chalice and paten with a second paten, plated. 

The earliest register is imperfect, running from 
1558 to 1668, the second runs from 1671 to 1812, 
but contains very few marriages, and none after 1754, 
and the third book is the printed marriage register 
1754-98, the fourth book completing the entries to 
1812. 


81 Cal. Rot. Chart. (Rec. Com.) 7. 

82 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 197. 

83 Pat. R. 33 Eliz. pt. 12. The rectory 
is here mentioned as late in the possession 
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of John Oliver, and before that of Agnes 


84 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 22 Jas. I. 
85 Ibid. Trin. 22 Chas. II. 
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Nigel son of Erfast gave the monks 
of Lanthony the church of Hen- 
low,®' and they retained the advowson 
until the Dissolution, when it lapsed to the crown, by 
whom it has since been exercised. 

The rectory of Henlow belonged to Lanthony 
Priory until the Dissolution, when it was valued at 
£11 tos. 6d. In 1590 it was sold by the crown to 
John Fish and John Clarke.® Shortly after, in 1624, 
it passed to Edward Kent, and Thomas Kent 
alienated the moiety of the rectory in 1670 to George 
Edwards, who owned Henlow Warden.® 

By 1697 George Edwards had acquired the whole 
rectory, for in that year he transferred it to Richard 
Buckby, who was then lord of Henlow Lanthony 
(q.v.).%° 

It appears since to have followed the same descent 
as that manor until its transfer from the Addingtons 
to the Alliance Bank.” 

The chantry of Westning, founded by Sir William 
Inge, owned 3 roods of land in Henlow for the 
maintenance of a light. Its value yearly was 4¢., 
and it was in the possession of the churchwardens.™ 

In 1795 James Wilson by his will 

CHARITIES left £100 in trust for investment, 

income to be applied in the distribu- 

tion of bread-legacy, with a further sum out of the 

rates, and it is now represented by £157 10s. consols 
with the official trustees. 

In 1906 the dividends, amounting to £3 18s. 82, 
were applied in the distribution of 240 large and 
200 small loaves. 

The Schools.—See above, ‘ Schools.’ 

In 1847 George Nigel Edwards by will left £1,100 
consols for providing {25 a year for a schoolmistress, 
residue for repairs of schoolhouse. 

In 1853 Thomas Alexander Raynsford conveyed a 
cottage as a residence for a schoolmaster, and gave 
£1,000 consols for providing {25 a year for the 
schoolmaster, residue for repairs of schoolhouse. The 
sum of £2,100 consols, belonging to these charities, 
was in I9O1 transferred into the names of the Rev. 
R. S. Bagshawe the vicar, G. F. Gribble, and Francis 
Fowler. 

In 1857 Major General Hanbury Raynsford con- 
veyed an adjoining cottage as an addition to the 
schoolhouse. 

In 1904 Ellen Mary Holesgrove by will left 
£1,000, income to be employed in maintaining and 
carrying on the ‘ Vicar’s Club Room,’ erected at her 
expense. The legacy was invested in {£1,217 IIs. 10d. 
India 2 per cent. stock with the official trustees, 
regulated by scheme of Charity Commissioners, dated 
30 October, 1906. 
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86 Feet of F, Beds. Trin. 9 Will. III. 

87 Cf. History of Henlow Lanthony. 
Information supplied by Rev. R. Bag- 
shawe. &8 Chant. Cert. Beds. 1, No. 47+ 
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Holewelle (xi cent.). 

The parish of Holwell has an area of 8924 acres, 
almost the whole of which is arable land.'| The soil 
is stiff clay, the subsoil, clay ; the principal crops are 
oats, barley, beans, and peas. The land slopes from 
a height of 235 ft. above the ordnance datum in the 
south-west to 170 ft. in the north-east. It has been 
transferred, since the survey of 1831, from Bedford- 
shire to Hertfordshire. 

The country is open and level, traversed from 
north to south by the main road from Shefford to 
Hitchin, and the few houses which form the village 
stand, together with the church and vicarage, at a 
little distance to the west of the road. In the 
south-east corner of the parish is a small group of 
houses, known as Cadwell, and on the northern 
boundary is Holwellbury, the only considerable build- 
ing in the parish, with Old Ramerick Farm at a little 
distance to the west. ‘This last is apparently but a 
fragment of a larger building, formerly of some 
importance. 

Two small streams, tributaries of the Hiz, run 
across the parish from west to east, and the main line 
of the Great Northern Railway cuts through the 
eastern side, beyond the line of the main road, the 
nearest station being at Henlow. 

The house at Old Ramerick has an eighteenth- 
century red brick front, but at the back, and also in 
one of the barns, there are remains of old stonework. 

The manor of HOLWELL originated 
in a charter of King Edgar, bearing date 
968, and granting land in Holwell to the 
abbey of St. Peter of Westminster, which was con- 
firmed in 1066 by Edward the Confessor when the 
land is described as 64 hides.” At the Domesday 
Survey in 1086 the abbot of Westminster held a 
manor of the above extent in Holwell.* In the 
thirteenth century this manor was assessed for scutage 
at g marks yearly,‘ and included 6 hides,’ and in 1490 
Thomas Peyton held it of the abbey by service of £6 
yearly,® but no further trace has been found of the 
overlordship, and it is not mentioned in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus as belonging to Westminster Abbey. 

The earliest lords of Holwell Manor, the Malories, 
are found settled in Holwell from the twelfth century 
holding their lands from the abbey of Westminster. 
A charter of John’s reign contains the grant of half 
a virgate in Holwell from Simon Malory to his 
nephew Simon son of Robert.” Alice Malory, pos- 
sibly the wife of the younger Simon, made good her 
claim to half a virgate here in 1228.8 In 1241 
Robert Malory held Holwell, described for the first 
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time as a manor,® and a few years later was suc- 
ceeded by his son John,'® who justified his claim to 
Holwell by descent from one Bertram Malory.” 
John Malory held Holwell Manor in 1316,” and 
the family evidently retained the lordship, for in 
1357 Simon Francis was holding land in Holwell of 
John Malory by service of suit of court. Eleanor 
the daughter of a late John Malory married Sir John 


Pryton. Sablea 
cross engrailed or. 


Or a lion 
gules with a forked tail. 


Matory. 


Bernard of Islesham,"* who in 1464 placed this manor 
in the hands of trustees, preliminary to settlement 
on his daughter Margaret who married Thomas 
Peyton." Thomas Peyton, son of the above Thomas, 
died in possession of the manor in 1490 and left a 
brother Robert as his heir.” Though there is little 
documentary evidence, this family appears to have 
continued to hold Holwell manor, for in 1561 it 
was in the possession of Thomas Peyton,’® who in 
1564 finally alienated it to Robert Ivory. John 
Ivory, probably son of Robert, held the manor in 
1600” and was followed by William Ivory who in 
1656 alienated the manor to Thomas Stoneylove.” 
He transferred it in 1673 to George Nodes,” by 
whose son George it was alienated in 1704 to Ralph 
Wingate and Robert Raworth.* ‘This manor sub- 
sequently passed to the Foresters, though no record 
of the transfer has been found, and in 1765 Baldwyn 
Leighton, nephew of Diana Forester, sold it to John 
Radcliffe. 

He died without issue in 1783, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Delmé who had married his niece Anne 
Clarke.* The manor then passed to Henry Delmé 
Radcliffe, their son, who died childless in 1830, 
and was succeeded by his brother Frederick Peter, 
whose son Francis Delmé Radcliffe is at the present 
day lord of the manor.” 

In the fourteenth century the family of Spigurnel 
held land in Holwell, of which the first mention is 
found in 1309 when Henry Spigurnel received a 
charter of free warren here.*® In 1386 William son 


1 Return of the Bd. of Agric. 1905. 

2 Cott. MSS. Titus, A. viii, fol. 44 ; vi, 
fol. 2; Faust. A. iii, fol. 17. 

8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2296. 

4 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 60. 

5 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.) 2436. 

6 Cal. Ing. Hen. VII, No. 699. 

7 Cott. MSS. xxvii, fol. 20. 

8 Feet of F. Beds. 12 Hen. III, m. 7. 

9 Harl. Chart. 51 D. 14. 

10 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 13-14 Edw. I, 
No. 28. 

1 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 60. 
Holwell at this time was held by the 


abbot of Westminster by service of g marks 


yearly. 


13 Feud. Aids, i, 20. 
18 Chan. Ing. p.m. 32 Edw. III, No. 
3 M4 Harl. Soc. Publ. xli, 3. 
15 Close, § Edw. IV, m. 21. 
16 Ibid. Addenda, m. 21. 
17 Cal. Ing. Hen. VII, No. 699. 
18 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 4 Eliz. 
19 Ibid. Trin. 6 Eliz. 
20 Tbid. Beds. Mich. 42 Eliz.; Recov. 
R. Mich, 42 Eliz. rot. 105. 
1 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 1656. 
22 Ibid. Mich. 25 Chas. II. 
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38 Ibid. Mich. 3 Anne. 

% Feet of F. Beds. East. 5 Geo. III; 
Close, 5 Geo. III, pt. 9, No. 21. 

25 Lysons, Mag. Brit. iy 95. Mr. Delmé 
assumed the name of Radcliffe by royal 
licence. 

* Recov. R. Hil. § & 6 Geo. IV, rot. 

27. 
7 Burke, Landed Gentry. 
% Chart. R. 3 Edw. I, m. 11, No. 33. 
In 1314 John Blundell and Thomas Spig- 
urnel conveyed to Henry Spigurnel mes- 
suages and lands here and elsewhere (Feet 
of F. Beds. 7 Edw. II, m. 5). 
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of William Spigurnel, and probably grandson of 
Henry, held a toft, a carucate of land and 65. 84. 
rent in Holwell, which passed at his death to his 
aunt Lucy, wife of William Alberd.® She, at her 
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death in 1390, left a daughter Amicia wife of John 
de Kyrkham,” but it has not been found possible to 
trace the descent of this property further. 

The church of ST. PETER was en- 
tirely rebuilt in 1877 in fourteenth- 
century style, and consists of a chancel 
19 ft. by 16 ft. 6in.; nave 38 ft. by 18 ft. 6in., 
south aisle 26ft. 6in. by 1oft. 6in., and south 
porch with a small tower over. 

A few pieces of old work have been re-used, the 
most interesting being the string across the inner face 
of the east wall of the chancel. This is of fourteenth- 
century date and has a hollow chamfer on the under 
side. At the north end is a grotesque beast with a 
long snout, and closed wings ; out of its mouth issues 
a wavy stem on which at irregular intervals are set 
ball flowers, human heads, and leaves. 

In the north wall of the nave a fifteenth-century 
piscina head has been reset with modern jambs, &c. ; 
it was probably cinquefoiled, but only a piece of the 
middle foil remains. 

The doorway on the north side of the nave is also 
of fifteenth-century date with a four-centred arch. 

The details of the modern work call for little de- 
scription. ‘The chancel has an east window of three 
lights, two single-light windows on the south, and 
one on the north. The chancel arch is of two 
chamfered orders springing from short corbelled 
shafts, and the nave has a south arcade of two bays, 
and a west window of three trefoiled lights with 
tracery over. ‘The east window of the aisle is a 
single trefoiled light and in the south wall are two 
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29 Chan. Ing. p.m. 10 Ric. II, No. 39. 
These lands were held of Robert Belk- 
nap in socage by service of 5s. per 
annum, 


30 Ibid. 14 Ric. II, No. 45. 
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was at this time held of Gerard de Bray- 


81 Harl. Chart. 54, H. 24; Feet of F. Div. 
Cos. Hil. 4 Eliz.; Recov. R. Mich. 42 
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square-headed windows, one of two and the other of 
three trefoiled lights. There is a doorway at the west 
end of the aisle, in addition to those north and 
south of the nave. 

The only monument of interest is a slab at the 
east end of the nave, with an inscription on a brass 
plate to a priest, Robert Wodehouse, who died in 
1515. Above the inscription is a chalice and Host, 
instead of the figure of the person commemorated, 
and on either side two wild men or Woodhouses, 
armed with clubs and targets. 

In the tower are two bells by T. Mears, 1841. 

The plate is modern, consisting of a silver cup, 
large and small patens and a plated flagon. 

The registers begin in 1560, and the first book 
contains baptisms, marriages, and burials to 1765. 

The advowson of Great Holwell 
church appears to have been attached 
to the manor (q.v.)" until 1673, 
when it was purchased from George Nodes by Sir 
Ralph Radcliffe,” whose great-grandson John Rad- 
cliffe acquired in 1765 the manor of Holwell (q.v.), 
with which the advowson has since gone. 

Rand’s Educational Foundation, 
CHARITIES derived under the will of John Rand, 
1706. See above, ‘ Schools.’ 

Rand’s Elementary Charity.—By an order of the 
Charity Commissioners of 5 August, 1904, made 
under Board of Education Act, 1899, the following 
items were exempted from purposes of education and 
continue to be applicable under the provisions of a 
scheme of the High Court of Chancery of 21 April, 
1866 :— 

(2) The Rectory House at Holwell. 

(4) The land and building, appropriated for the 
purposes of almshouses belonging to the 
foundation. 

(©) A yearly sum of £180 out of income in the 
maintenance of almspeople and pensioners. 

(Z) A yearly sum of £40 for relief of sick and 
infirm poor. 

(e) A yearly sum of £100 to the rector of Hol- 
well for the performance of divine service with 
sermon in the church twice on every Sunday 
throughout the year. 

(f) A yearly sum of £160 for apprenticeship 
premiums and rewards. 

(g) A yearly sum of £10 for the benefit of the 
village lending library. 

By the Chancery scheme above referred to the 

benefits of the charity were extended to Pirton, 
Ickleford and Lower Stondon. 


ADVOWSON 


53 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 95 ; Inst. Bks. 
P.R.O. 

88 Recov. R. Hil. § & 6 Geo. IV, 
rot, 27. 
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Meperteshale, Maperdeshale, Mepertesale (xiii, xiv 
cent.) ; Mepartyshall, Meppersal (xv cent.). 

The parish of Meppershall hasan area of 1,9654 acres, 
of which 1,037 are arable land and 334+ permanent 
grass! There are no woods or plantations. The 
soil is composed of strong clay and gravel, while 
the subsoil is of gravel and sand. ‘The chief crops 
are beans and peas. The ground rises regularly 
from north to south; the lowest point, 131 ft., is 
found at the extreme north boundary on the road 
running from Bedford to Hitchin, where it passes 
through the market town of Shefford ; the highest 
level, 282 ft., is reached about 300 yards from the 
furthest point of the south boundary. 

The village of Meppershall consists of scattered 
houses stretching along a mile of road running north- 
east to Shefford, with branch roads from the village 
to Stondon, Shillington, and Campton. 

The church is at the south end of the village, and 
next it is the gabled timber and plaster manor-house, 


MeppersHaLL CuurcH FROM SouTH-East 


now occupied as three cottages. It is apparently an 
early seventeenth-century building, and has on one of 
the three projecting gables on its east front a thistle 
in raised plaster work. Behind it lie the interestirg 
series of earthworks known as the Hills, of which a 
plan is given elsewhere in this history.” 

1 Information from Bd. of Agric. (1905). 


la V.C.H, Beds. i, 296. 
2 Chan. Inq. p.m. 43 Edw. III, Add. 


cottages and g acres in Herts, (Chan. 
Ing. p.m. § Edw. III (1st Nos.), No. 54) 3 


At the north-east of the village is the rectory, the 
house itself only dating from 1792, but occupying an 
old site, and partly surrounded by a moat, with 
several fishponds, only one of which now contains 
water, on the west. 

A spring in the garden, which doubtless once sup- 
plied the moat, is still in use ; and to the south is a 
large tithe-barn and farm-yard. 

A drawing of the former rectory-house is preserved, 
showing the moat perfect and a carefully laid-out 
garden ; while in one of the register books is a copy 
of Latin elegiac verses, composed about 1706 by a 
former rector, giving a vivid idea of the charms of 
the house two centuries ago. 

To the north-east of the village, about a mile dis- 
tant, is Chapel Farm, on the site of St. Thomas’s 
Chapel Manor, formerly belonging to Chicksands 
Priory ; an ancient pigeon-house stood till lately on 
the farm, but is now ruined; its old door, which 
worked on a pivot in the head and sill of its door- 
way, was fastened by an elaborate system of bolts, 
and is now at the rectory. 

In the north of the parish is Woodhall Farm, the 
site of the manor formerly belonging to Warden 
Abbey ; close by is Polehanger Farm, probably the 
site of the manor which was in the possession of the 
prior of St. John of Jerusalem. 

The following place names are found : Wyfordhull, 


Merrersnatt. = _Ar- 
gent fretty sable with a 
chief gules and therein 


Hawkesokes, Desworth, Moldhigges, Wonland,? Crack- 
well afias Crackneld Wood, Drowser furlong, Poulter’s 
Hill, Mowen Close.* 
At the time of the Domesday Survey 

MANORS MEPPERSHALL was assessed partly 

under Bedfordshire and partly under 
Hertfordshire: there were 3 hides in Bedfordshire 
and 3 hides 1 virgate in Hertfordshire.! Lewin Cilt, 
a thegn of King Edward, had held the manor in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and in 1086 it was in 
the possession of Gilbertson of Salaman.§ The next 
reference to Meppershall oc- 
curs in the reign of Henry II, 
when Robert son of William 
de Meppershall presented the ES 
advowson of the church of = > 
Meppershall to the priory of 
Lenton. The manor con- 
tinued for nearly three hun- 
dred years in the possession of 
the Meppershalls, who derived 
their family name from it, 
passing from father to son 
without a break in the line of 
succession. John of Mepper-  @ Mion passant or, 
shall, who died seised of the 
manor in 1230, held it of the king by the serjeanty 
of the office of king’s larderer,’ and his descendants 
continued to hold it of the king by grand serjeanty as 


when it was stated to be 6 messuages 
(Feet of F. Div. Cos. Mich. 4&5 


Nos, No, 67. 
8 Ing. p.m. 18 Jas. I, vol. 383, No. 88. 
4 V.C.H, Beds. i, 255. The manor of 
Meppershall extended into Herts. as late 
as 1575, after which date no separate 
mention is made of lands in Herts. ; in 


1331 Robert of Meppershall held three 


in 1453 the holding amounted to 3 mes- 
suages (Cal. Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.) iv, 253), 
and remained at that amount (Chan. Ing. 
pm. 38-9 Hen. VI, No. 50; ibid. 22 
Edw. IV, No. 30; Exch. Ing. pom. 4 & 5 
Hen. VII, file 3, No. 6; ibid. 9 Hen, 
VII, file 1218, No, 2; Chan, Inq. p-m, 
8 Hen, VII, vol. 31, No. 30) until 1557, 
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Phil. and Mary), and in 1575 the manor 
is stated to have been in Herts. (L.T.R. 
Memo. R. East. 17 Eliz. rot. 63). 

5 V.C.H. Beds. i, 255. 

§ Cart. Antig. R. B. 34. 

* Excerpta e Rot. Fin, (Rec. Com.), 


i 
200. : 
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late as 1493;° in 1607 it was held of the king in 
chief by knight service.? 

John’s son and heir Ranulf was a minor at his 
father’s death in 1230, and the king appointed 
Nicholas de Neville guardian until he should be of 
age."° Ranulf died in 1262, and was succeeded by 
his son Nicholas, who was then twenty-two years 
old." Nicholas was stated in 1316 to be lord of 
Meppershall,"” and died three years later ;* his son 
Robert, who succeeded him, died in 1331, leaving a 
widow Sarah and a son and heir John. John was 
followed by his grandson, John son of Nicholas, who 
was only seven years old, in 1369. The custody of 
the heir and lands was granted at first to John de 
Elton, falconer,’® and in 1375 to John Basset.” In 
1386 John conveyed the manor in the trusteeship to 
John de Broughton and John Astwick, the former of 
whom was the father of his wife Katherine.’ John 
and Katherine had one daughter Joan, to whom the 
manor descended on the death of her mother in 1453, 
her father having died previously. Joan married 
first John Butler, by whom she had a son John, and 
took as second husband Henry Godfrey, by whom she 
had a son Richard. She died in 1460, and was suc- 
ceeded by her son John Butler,” who died in 1482, 
leaving two daughters, Florence Ashfield, widow, and 
Joan the wife of John Stanford.” A partition of 
lands was made between the sisters, but Florence pro- 
bably died without issue, as her share is found later as 
the property of Joan. John Stanford was the second 
husband of Joan, and by him she had a son John 
and two daughters, Elizabeth wife of William Corn- 
wallis and Mary wife of 
George Harvey. By her first 
husband, John Leventhorpe 
junior, she had issue Thomas 
Leventhorpe. She died in | 
1489, and John Stanford her . 
husband was seised of the 
manor for his life as tenant by 
courtesy.” On his death in 
1493 the manor came to his 
stepson Thomas Leventhorpe, 


P L -  Ar- 
son and heir of Joan Stanford.® Goren dn Ge ae 
Thomas died seised of the and sable. 


manor in 1498, leaving a son 
John three years old.* John conveyed the manor in 
1557 to Richard West,* evidently as trustee, for in 1574 
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Richard West conveyed the manor to George Leven- 
thorpe son of John.* George died in 1607,” his son 
Thomas coming of age in February, 1609.% Thomas 
died in 1620, and as his daughter and heir was only 
four years old,” the estate was taken into the Court of 
Wards and Liveries. She obtained livery of the manor 
in 1633, when she was sixteen years old,” but from 
this time onward the history of the manor becomes 
obscure. 

In 1651 the manor of Meppershall was conveyed 
to Richard Emery by Richard Stringer, husband of 
Ann Leventhorpe, Elizabeth Whitehead widow, and 
Judith Bulthan widow,” uncle and aunts respectively 
of Elizabeth daughter of Thomas Leventhorpe. 
Elizabeth had probably died without issue, and the 
manor had passed to her aunts as her nearest heirs. 
Richard Emery left two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Sarah, spinsters,*? who inherited the manor and who 
conveyed it by fine to Christopher Deane and 
Thomas Suckling in 1688 as trustees.* The manor 
passed on the death of Elizabeth and Sarah to their 
aunt Frances Watson, widow, in 1697. It is next 
found in the possession of Henry and Elizabeth 
Birrell and Thomas and Charlotte Fulwood, who 
combined to sell the manor in 1744~5 to Bartlett 
Mason ;* Elizabeth and Charlotte were probably 
the daughters of Frances Watson, widow. In 1805 
Thomas Poynter was in possession ; and apparently 
the Poynter family had had the manor for about 
thirty-three years, having purchased it from the 
Fulwoods.* Thomas Poynter left two natural 
children, daughters according to Lysons, who states 
wrongly that the manor was purchased from the 
Fleetwoods and not Fulwoods.” In 1854 the manor 
was in the hands of the trustees of Mrs. Barbara Kane 
and Mrs. Pen Woodburn, and is so vested at the 
present day. 

There was a manor in Meppershall, known as ST. 
THOMAS’ CHAPEL MANOR, which belonged to 
the priory of Chicksands, and in 1285 Edward I 
granted to the priory free warren in their demesne 
land of Meppershall.* In 1291, the value of this 
holding in Meppershall amounted to £10 135. 64.,¥ 
and their possessions were afterwards increased by 
various grants.” Early in the fourteenth century, the 
prior borrowed a sum of money from John Puisaquila 
of Genoa, a citizen and merchant of London, and 
demised to him and one Bartholomew Reckey for 


8 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2814, 
256a, 2574, 2436; Chan. Inq. p.m. 46 
Hen. III, No. 22 ; ibid. 13 Edw. II, No. 9 3 
Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), ii, 534 5 
Chan. Ing. p.m. § Edw. III (1st Nos.), No. 
543 ibid. 43 Edw. III. pt.2, No. 1; ibid. 
38-9 Hen. VI, No. 50 ; ibid. 22 Edw. IV, 
No. 30 3 Exch. Inq. p.m. 4 & § Hen. VII, 
file 3, No. 6; ibid. g Hen. VII, file 1218, 
No, 2. Grand serjeanty consisted of find- 
ing a man to serve in the king’s army 
for forty days, with breast-plate, iron 
quarrel, lance, sword, and horse unap- 
praised. 

9 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 298, 
No. 12. 

10 Excerpta e Rot. Fin. (Rec. Com.), i, 
2043; Cal. of Pat. 1225-32, P. 399 

11 Chan. Ing. p.m. 46 Hen. III, No, 22. 

12 Feud, Aids, i, 20. 

13 Chan. Ing. p.m. 13 Edw. II, No. 9. 

14 Ibid. 5 Edw. III (1st Nos.), No. 54. 

15 Ibid. 43 Edw. III, pt. 2, No. 1. John, 
the grandfather, acquired 1 messuage 
18 acres of Jand in Meppershall, which 


2 


had been forfeited by Henry of Averay for 
a felony. 

16 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), ii, 
302d, 17 Ibid. 3365, 

18 Cal. of Pat. 1386, p. 138. 

19 Cal, Ing. p.m. (Rec. Com.) iv, 253. 

20 Chan. Ing. p.m. 38-9 Hen. VI, No. 
50. 
21 Thid. 22 Edw. IV, No. 30. 

22 Exch. Ing. p.m. 4-5 Hen. VII, file 
3, No. 6. 

28 Ibid. 9 Hen. VII, file 1218, No. 2. 

34 Chan, Ing. p.m. 21 Hen. VII, vol. 78, 
No. 88. 

2 Recov. R. Trin. 4 & 5 Phil. and 
Mary, rot. 1333 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 
Mich, 4. & § Phil. and Mary. 

26 Feet of F. Beds, East. 16 Eliz. 

27 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 298, 
No, 12. 

%8 Fine R. 7 Jas. I, pt. i, No. 48. 

29 Chan. Ing. p.m. vol. 383, No. 88. 

80 Fine R. 9 Chas. J, pt. 1, No. 46. 

81 Feet of F. Beds. Trin, 1651. 

82 Harl, Soc. Publ. xix. 
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88 Feet of F. Beds, East. 3 Jas. II. 

84 Thid. 8 Will. IIL 

85 Ibid. Hil. 17 Geo. II; Recov. R. 
East. 17 Geo. II, rot. 10 3 ibid. rot. 17. 

86 Add, MSS. 9408. 

87 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 116. 

88 Chart. R. 13 Edw. I, 78. 

89 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 495. 

40 Nicholas de Hoo in 1301 alienated 
12 acres of land in Meppershall to the 
priory (Cal. of Pat. 1301-7, p. 564); in 
1306 Walter de Hoo granted 3 acres (Cal. 
of Pat. 1301-7, p. 466); and Geoffrey of 
Stotford also 3 acres and Henry of Pot- 
teshoe 7 acres of land (Cal. Ing. pm. (Rec. 
Com.), i, 212, 214) while the prior paid 
a fine of 20s. to the king for licence to 
enter. into a lay tenement in Meppershall 
[ Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.) i, 149] 
In 1347 Robert Blundel of Silsoe and John 
parson of the church of Haynes alienated 
to the prior 1 messuage, 42 acres of land,, 
2 acres of meadow, 26d. of rent in Mep- 
pershall of ros. yearly value (Cal. of Pat. 
1345-8, ps 364). 
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their lives, and to their heirs for twenty years after 
their deaths, the manor called St. Thomas’ Chapel in 
Meppershall, together with Hawnes Grange for an 
annual rent of £200. By a subsequent agreement 
John and Bartholomew annulled the deeds of the de- 
mise of the manor on payment of £1,200, and having 
received £300 as the first instalment, they released to 
the prior their right and claim in the manors in 
1325.4" In 1330 the prior, called upon to show by 
what right he claimed free warren and view of frank- 
pledge over tenants in Meppershall, produced the 
charter of Edward I, and on payment of 1 mark he 
was confirmed in the same.” 

When the lands of the monastery were taken into 
the king’s hands at the Dissolution, the priory of 
Chicksands had possessions in Meppershall to the value 
of £15 10s. ‘The manor was leased for a short time 
to Henry Stringer, and in 1542 Henry VIII granted 
it to Sir Henry Grey of Wrest and Anne his wife.“ 
The manor remained in the family of the Greys for 
167 years. After the death of Sir Henry, it passed 
to his son Henry, whose two elder sons died without 
issue, and the youngest son, Charles, inherited the 
manor. At the latter’s death in 1623 his son Henry 
succeeded him, but died without issue in 1639 ; the 
manor then passed to Henry’s sister and co-heir Susan, 


(2 OO 


Grey oF Wrest. 
Barry argent and azure 
with three roundels gules 
in the chief. 


Gules 
a fesse dancetty ermine be- 
tween six crosslets argent. 


LonGveEvILLe. 


Y Gna 
BBS BY 


Curist’s Hospirar. 
Argent across gules with 
a sword gules upright in 
the quarter and a chief 
azure having therein a 
Tudor rose between two 
leurs de lis or. 


who had married Sir Michael Grey Longueville. 
Their eldest son Charles died in 1643 without issue 
male and the manor was inherited by the younger son 


1 Cal. of Close, 1323-7, Pp. 293. 

42 Plac, de Quo War. (Rec. Com), 32. 
48 Mins, Accts, 31 Hen. VIII. 

44 Pat. 34 Hen. VIII, pt. 4, m. 12. 
45 G. E.C. Peerage. I 


50 Cal, of Chart, i, 279. 
51 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), i, 6. 
52 Cal. of Chart. i, 385. 
58 Plac, de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 
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Grey Longueville.” In 1678 Grey Longueville died, 
and by his will, left the manor to his wife Lucy for 
two years and then to his sons.“@ The elder son 
Grey died without issue, and the manor descended to 
the second son Henry, who left it at his death in 
1705 to his wife Anne and their son Grey ;” Anne 
and Grey sold the manor in 1709 to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London, in whose possession it still is.” 

The manor of MOODHALL probably originated 
in the grant of 100 acres of land and 22 acres of 
wood in the parish of Meppershall to the abbot of 
Warden by Gilbert de Meppershall, confirmed by his son 
John in 1200, In 1244 this land was taken into the 
king’s hand as land of his serjeanty alienated without 
licence, and was held by the monks of Warden from 
that time of the king in chief in free alms, and 
the abbot of Warden obtained a charter of confirma- 
tion from Henry III.°' In 1252 Henry III granted 
to the priory free warren in the woods belonging to the 
grange of Woodhall ; * this charter was confirmed by 
Edward I, and in 1330 the abbot made good his 
claim to free warren. The value of the manor 
amounted to {2 4s. 3d. in 1291, and it continued 
in the possession of the abbey of Warden to the 
Dissolution, and in 1535 was worth £3 6s. 84." It 
was then leased for a short time to Thomas Stringer, 
sen., and Thomas Stringer, jun., and in 1542 was 
granted to Sir Henry Grey of Wrest and his wife 
Anne. Since this date it has remained in the pos- 
session of the Greys earls of Kent, and has followed 
the same descent as the manor of Wrest in Flitton, 
(q-v.),*” passing with the title to Anthony in 1639 
instead of devolving on Susan Longueville. The 
manorial rights are at present vested in Lord Lucas 
and Dingwall, as representative of the de Grey family. 

The manor of POLEHANGER in this parish 
possibly originated in the grant of view of frankpledge, 
together with other manorial rights in Meppershall, 
to the prior of the hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
by Henry III in 1258 and confirmed by Edward I 
in 1280. This charter was also confirmed later by 
Edward II and Edward III, and in 1291 the value 
of the prior’s possessions in Stamford and Polehanger 
was {1 55.° The manor was subinfeudated by the prior, 
and in 1335 was in the possession of Thomas, son of 
John de Meryng and his wife Idonia, in right of the 
latter,*! but it must shortly afterwards have been alien- 
ated to the Meppershalls, for in 1361 land described 
as I messuage, 18 acres was held by John de Mep- 
pershall of the prior of St. John of Jerusalem by the 
service of 3s. a year,” and this property was held by 
the descendants of John de Meppershall (lords of the 
manor of Meppershall q.v.) of the prior of St. John 
of Jerusalem. Other land in Meppershall was held 
by the Butlers of the prior of St. John of Jerusalem,® 
and by the marriage of Joan Meppershall and John 
Butler, these properties were united and were described 
in 1482 as the manor of Polehanger, held of the 
prior of St. John of Jerusalem.“ The manor then 
followed a like descent to that of Meppershall (q.v.) 


R. Trin. 12 Geo, III, rot. 247 3 Recov. R. 
Trin. 45, Geo. III, rot. 41. 
58 Plac. de Quo War. {Rec. Com.), 233. 
59 Tbid, 19. 
Pope Nich, Tax. (Rec. Com.), 50, 


31. 
46 F, A, Blaydes, Gen. Bedfordiensis, 51 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 129. 
59 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 1934. 
55 Pat. 34 Hen. VIII, pt. 4, m. 12. 
57 Feet of F, Div. Cos. Trin. 43 Eliz. ; 
Recoy. R. Trin, 43 Eliz. rot. 92 3 Recov. 
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47 Thid, 
48 Add. MSS, 5152. 
4 Feet of F. Beds, 2 John, No. 2. 


61 Feet. of F. Beds, g Edw. III, No. 1. 

62 Chan, Inq. pm. 43 Edw. III, vol. 
2, No. 1. 

63 Thid, 38 & 39 Hen. VI, No. 50. 

54 Chan, Ing, p.m, 22 Edw. IV, No. 30 
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and continued in the hands of the Leventhorpes, un- 
til by some means it came into the possession of 
Richard Stringer and Anne his wife, uncle and aunt 
of Elizabeth Leventhorpe, after the death of the latter’s 
father Thomas in 1621; Richard Stringer alienated 
it by fine in 1627 to William Parsell ; the widow 
and daughters of the latter alienated it by fine to 
Robert Lovett in 1649. No further mention of 
the manor has been found until 1731, when it was 
in the possession of John Compton or Crompton, who 
conveyed it in the same year to George, Viscount 
Torrington and the Hon. Pattee Byng. Lysons, 
writing in 1805, states that Polehanger manor was 
then in the hands of Sir George Osborn, bart.,® 
from whom it has descended to Sir Algernon Kerr 
Butler Osborn, bart., one of the chief landowners in 
Meppershall parish. In the nineteenth century the 
manorial rights probably lapsed as there is no trace 
of them to-day, but the manor-house is doubtless 
represented by Polehanger Farm. 

Other lands in Meppershall were held by the priory 
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of Merton (co. Surrey), which acquired 100 acres of 
land by the grant of Robert son of William le Des- 
penser. These lands were held of the king by 
serjeanty, and the grant was confirmed by Henry II, 
and Jater by Henry III in 1252. In the reign of 
Edward I the annual value of lands held of the prior 
in Meppershall, Stokesholt, Astwick, and Dunton was 
£5 6s. 2d.," and his holding in Meppershall amounted 
to one carucate.” ‘The prior failed to make good his 
claim to view of frankpledge over tenants in the 
eighth part of the parish of Meppershall in 1330, 
when he asserted that the right was granted to him 
by Richard I and confirmed by a charter of Henry III. 
The jury shewed that in the reign of Henry Gilbert 
de Meppershall held the manor of Meppershall, to 
which there was then no view of frankpledge attached, 
and the prior had usurped view of frankpledge from 
the king. The liberties were therefore taken into the 
king’s hand.% The last reference to the lands in 
Meppershall belonging to the priory of Merton occurs 
in the reign of Henry VI, when William Stanford of 


65 Feet of F. Beds, East. 2 Chas. I. 

66 Ibid. Mich. 24 Chas. I. 

67 Com, Pleas, D. Enr. Hil. 5 Geo. II, 
m. 3. 


Chicksands parish, 


68 Lysons, Mag, Brit, i, 116. 
69 For a pedigree of the Osborns vide 


70 Cal. of Chart. R. 1226-57 382. 
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Meppershall received an acquittance from the prior 
of Merton for 26s. 8d. yearly rent for land in 
Meppershall.” 
The church of OUR LADY consists of 
CHURCH achancel, a central tower with north and 
south transepts, and a nave with north and 
south aisles, everything west of the central tower being 
modern. The plan of the tower is curiously irregular, 
the internal width at the west end being 15 ft. 8 in., 
as against 13 ft. 8in. at the east. The tower and 
transepts are the oldest part of the church, and belong 
apparently to the first quarter of the twelfth century, 
the early look of the work being accentuated by the 
material in which they are built, a dark ironstone 
which allows only of the simplest detail. 

The transepts have a mean depth of 11 ft. 2 in. and 
an average width of 13 ft. 6 in. in the north transept 
and 12 ft. 6in. in the south, and are set out at right 
angles to the slanting north and south walls of the tower, 
thus emphasizing the irregularity of its plan. The old 
nave, like the present, was wider than the chancel, and 
this fact gives additional 
probability to the other evi- 
dence that the church has 
developed from an early 
building with an_aisleless 
nave, whose width is still 


1a* Century. ; : 
mie iy: retained in the present nave, 


MM s*Century. and a short rectangular 
15*Century. chancel, enlarged in the early 
Modern. years of the twelfth century 


by building a tower over the 
chancel, and adding tran- 
septs and a new chancel to 
the north, south and east. 
The eastern angles of the 
tower were set on those of 
the older chancel, but its 
western angles, instead of 
taking a corresponding posi- 
tion at the west, were set on 
the eastern angles of the old 
nave, thus producing the 
curious and irregular plan. 
In the east walls of the transepts were plain semi- 
circular arches, which spanned shallow rectangular 
recesses for altars, and did not open to eastern apses, 
as there are external buttresses, taking the thrust of 
the chancel arch, in such a position as to preclude the 
possible existence of such apses in the twelfth-century 
work, ‘The twelfth-century chancel was of the same 
width as, but doubtless considerably shorter than, the 
existing one, which is of the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Its east wall is irregularly set out, as often 
happens in such cases, when an addition to an existing 
building is in question. 

There is little evidence of a change of masonry in 
the north and south walls, and it is very probable 
that the chancel was completely rebuilt at this time, 
none of the twelfth-century walling being preserved. 

The plan of the church has not been materially 
altered since the thirteenth century, except of course 
that the nave has been rebuilt in modern times ; the 
later mediaeval changes are noted in the detailed 
description which follows. 


71 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 49. 
72 Hund, R. (Rec. Com.), i, 2. 

%8 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 39. 
™ Anct. D. (P.R.O.), A 5694. 
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It is impossible to say what the early nave was like, 
as all old work in the nave was completely destroyed 
at the recent restorations, when the embattled para- 
pets of the tower and transepts were rebuilt, apparently 
with new material, and various other restorations 
carried out. 

There are three lancets, the centre one being the 
taller, in the east wall of the chancel, all of which 
are modern copies of the original thirteenth-century 
windows, but contain a few old stones. They have 
moulded rear arches and shafted jambs with moulded 
circular bases and capitals. There were five similar 
lancets in the north and south walis of the chancel, of 
which only the eastern pair are now perfect, but traces 
of the others are to be seen in both walls. 

Immediately to the west of the eastern pair are two 
wide and shallow fifteenth-century recesses with four- 
centred heads and moulded jambs, and on the eastern 
side of that in the north wall is a small contemporary 
lamp niche with a flue in its head. East of the recess 
in the south wall is a fifteenth-century piscina of which 
the drain and shelf have been lost, the grooves for the 
latter remaining. On the outer face of the walls there 
are two blocked square-headed windows retaining their 
iron stanchions and saddlebars, which correspond in 
position to the recesses within but are at a higher level, 
so that their sills are nearly at the same height as the 
heads of the recesses. Their original intention is 
difficult to understand. On the south side of the 
chancel, about midway, is a fifteenth-century doorway, 
and at the west are three-light fifteenth-century win- 
dows on both sides. ‘The chancel has shallow clasping 
buttresses at the eastern angles and similar shallow 
buttresses in the middle of each side wall, the whole 
of the exterior having been a good deal repaired at 
various dates. 

The tower stands on plain semicircular arches of a 
single order, only the west face of the western arch 
having any moulded detail The voussoirs are 
of ironstone, as already noted, and at the springing 
of the nave and transept arches are heavy chamfered 
strings of limestone, those in the south transept being 
modern, while that at the east springing of the north 
transept arch is cut away, as are those of the east arch 
of the tower. 

Above the roofs the tower rises in two stages 
with an embattled parapet, the belfry windows being 
of two-lights of fifteenth-century detail, while the 
second stage is lighted by single narrow twelfth- 
century loops. 

The arch from the tower to the north transept has 
been rebuilt with modern thirteenth-century detail, 
This transept, which now contains the organ and vestry, 
is lighted by a fifteenth-century window of four cinque- 
foiled lights, and retains in its east wall the original 
arched recess already mentioned, now partly filled- 
in, a fifteenth-century recess with a four-centred head 
and panelled back and sides being inserted in the 
blocking. This is part of a general scheme of refitting 
which took place in the fifteenth century, and included 
the fitting up of new altars in both transepts, a scheme 
of rearrangement for the chancel, as already noted, 
and the rebuilding or addition of a top story to the 
central tower. 

There are traces of colour on the stonework of the 
recess, and the workmanship and design are of excel- 
lent quality. South of this recess is a piscina of the 


75 Cart. Antiq. B. 34. 


76 Chart R. 1 John m. 2. 


same date, with a moulded cinquefoiled head and 
moulded jambs. 

The south transept has a very similar arrangement 
in its east wall, but here the twelfth-century arch 
has been entirely removed, except for a few stones at 
its northern springing, as the wall has been com- 
pletely rebuilt and thickened, a stair leading to the 
tower, and entered from the south-east angle of the 
transept, having been contrived in the thickness of the 
wall. The under sides of two of its stone steps pro- 
ject into the head of the altar recess, and it is lighted 
by two narrow slits on the east. In the east respond 
of the tower arch opening to the transept a tall cin- 
quefoiled image niche has been inserted at the same 
date, having an embattled square-headed label, and tothe 
south of the altar recess is a cinquefoiled piscina. Above 
the piscina is a bracket with two blank shields on the 
underside, also intended to carry an image, but it is 
said to have been moved from its original position. In 
the south wall of the transept is a large fifteenth-cen- 
tury window of four lights. 

The nave and aisles are entirely modern, with 
arcades of three bays with two-centred moulded arches 
and round piers with moulded caps and bases. There 
are two modern single-light windows in the west 
wall of the nave of similar detail to those in 
the east wall of the chancel. Fisher, in his Co//ec- 
tions for Bedfordshire, 1817, gives a drawing of a 
twelfth-century doorway in the nave. There is no 
clearstory. 

The font, at the west end of the aisle, is of fifteenth- 
century date, and only unusual in being twelve-sided 
in form. 

The tower contains five bells: the treble by John 
Dier, 1591 ; the second by Taylor of Loughborough, 
1882; the third by J. Briant of Hertford, 1816, 
the fourth by Joseph Eayre of St. Neots, 1766; 
and the tenor by William Emerton of Wootton, 
1774. 

The church plate consists of two cups and a stand- 
ing paten of 1673, the latter given by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Salmon, and a modern plated paten. 

The first book of the registers has all entries from 
1713 to 1771, the second baptisms and burials from 
1772 to 1812, while the third book is the printed 
marriage register, 1754-1812. There is also preserved 
with the registers of the church a set of rules for a 
school founded here in 1696. 

The roofs are all modern except in the transepts, 
where there is some old work, much repaired, of 
the fifteenth century. 

On the south wall of the chancel 1s the crude 
coloured monument of Timothy Archer, who died 
1672, and two brass plates commemorating former 
rectors, Thomas Rawlins, 1506, and Thomas Salmon, 
1706. On the east wall of the south transept is a 
portion of the brass of John Meptyshall, 1440, and 
Katherine his wife, and in the west wall another brass 
to John Butler, esq., 1441, and Katherine his wife. 

The church of Meppershall was 

ADVOWSON given to the priory of Lenton by 
Robert son of William de Mepper- 

shall, and the gift was confirmed by Henry II.” 
This charter was moreover confirmed by John in 
1199,” and also by the pope in 120 5,” but neverthe- 
less, John son of Gilbert, son of Robert in 1224, 
contested the claim of the prior to the advowson of 


7 Cal. of Papal Letters, i, 18. 
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“the church.”® The church, however, continued to 
belong to the priory of Lenton, and was again con- 
firmed to the monks by Henry III in 1255 ;”° it was 
worth £10 13s. 4d. in 1291," and the priory re- 
ceived a pension of $ mark from the church, which 
had been confirmed by Walter archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1319, and was con- 
firmed by Richard II in 1382." T 
In 1535 the church was worth 
£22, and was still in the hands rr adh 
of the priory of Lenton.” No = 
further trace of the advowson 
is found till 1631, when it 
was in the gift of John earl of 
Peterborough,® and he died 
seised of it in 1644.% The 
advowson continued in the 
family of the Mordaunts until 
1686,” when by some means 
it passed into the possession of 
the Downes, who held the ad- 
vowson in 1706 and 1712.8 In 1765 it is found in 
the possession of St. John’s College, Cambridge,” in 
the master and fellows of which it is vested at the 
present day. 

There was a chapel in Meppershall, attached to the 
Grange which belonged to Chicksands Priory ; the 
earliest mention of this chapel of St. Thomas the 
Martyr occurs in 1291, when all those penitents who 
should make a pilgrimage there were remitted one 
year and forty days’ penance ;® but it belonged to 
the century before, as is shown by the still exist- 
ing nave. This is the only documentary evidence of 
the existence of the chapel, although the manor to 
which it was appendant derived its name from it ; the 
ruins of the chapel, however, still stand to the south of 
the farm buildings, which represent the site of the old 
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manor and are in a fair state of preservation, the 
chapel now being used as a barn. There is an aisle- 
less nave of c. 1175, the chancel of this date having 
been replaced about 1500 by that now existing, 
which was built round the twelfth-century work, and 
is of the same width as the nave. It has a two-light 
east window, and another in the south wall, with a 
low side window at the south-west and a small north 
doorway. ‘The east wall of the nave has been entirely 
removed at the building of the chancel, so that there 
is no structural division between the two. The nave 
has a beautiful little two-light north window with 
flowing tracery, c. 1320, and a second of the same 
kind in the south wall, and at the north-west a fine 
and well-preserved original doorway, with a round 
arch of two enriched orders, and foliate capitals the 
shafts of which have been removed. ‘The entrance to 
the chapel is now by a tall brick-arched opening in 
the west wall, of modern date, and all doors and 
windows are blocked up. The nave roof is plain and 
rough, while the chancel preserves its sixteenth-century 
timbers, with curved braces to the principals. Both 
roofs are covered with red tiles, that of the chancel 
being slightly higher than that of the nave. 
Charity of Elizabeth Emery for edu- 
CHARITIES cation, founded by deed of 17 March, 
1691-2, in performance of will of 
Sarah Emery. 

This parish is entitled to one moiety of the income 
of land in Wilshampstead, the other moiety being 
applicable in Ampthill. See above, ‘ Schools.’ 

In 1861 James Mead, by deed of trust, settled a 
sum of {£99 12s. 6d. consols for providing poor 
orphan children with clothing. 

The stock is held by the official trustees, and 
the dividends, amounting to £2 145. 8¢. are duly 
applied. 


SHILLINGTON WITH LOWER STONDON anv LITTLE 
HOLWELL 


Sethlindone (xi cent.), Suthlingdon (xiii cent.), 
Shutlyngdene, Shetelyngton (xiv cent.), Shytlington 
(xvii, xviii cent.). 

The parish of Shillington is situated in the hun- 
dreds of Clifton and Flitt. Its area is 5,003% acres, 
of which 3,1262 acres are arable land, 834% perma- 
nent grass, and 742 woods and plantations.’ The soil 
is strong clay, the subsoil, clay. ‘The crops are cereals 
of the usual kind. The slope of the ground is from 
south to north, the greatest height being 581 ft., the 
lowest 156 ft. above the ordnance datum. There are 
old chalk-pits in the south of the parish. The village 
of Shillington is grouped round the conspicuous mound 
on which the parish church stands. On the west there 


78 Maitland, Bracton’s Note Bk. ii, case 


sented Henry of Witintona. 


is a fall of some 7o ft. to the outlying part of the 
village known as Hill Foot End. On the east, where 
the main part of the village stands, the height of the 
mound is not so great, but from all points of the 
surrounding county, the fine church with its dark 
sandstone walls, rising among the white stones and 
monuments of the straggling churchyard, with the 
village pleasantly grouped below, forms an effective 
and delightful picture. 

Close to the church are the schools and some 
picturesque old houses of timber and brick. The 
vicarage lies below the church a short distance to the 
south. ‘There is a mill in the north of the parish. 
No main road or railway passes through Shillington, 


John then 84 Chan. Ing. p.m. 20 Chas. I, No. 64. 


gis. The prior of Lenton claimed that his 
predecessor, Prior Alexander, was seised of 
the advowson in the reign of Henry II, and 
presented a cleric to the church, and after- 
wards in the time of Richard I presented 
one Laurence. John of Meppershall said 
that the former prior brought an assize 
against his father Gilbert, who claimed that 
the manor with advowson was of the ser- 
jeanty of the king. The prior said he hada 
charter, but did not produce it: therefore 
the advowson remained to Gilbert, who pre- 


showed a charter of Richard I, which con- 
firmed the church to Henry of Witintona 
and declared the advowson to be the right 
of Gilbert of Meppershall. The prior still 
said that he had the first seisin, and showed 
a charter of Henry II. Evidently the 
case was decided in favour of the prior. 

79 Cal. of Chart. R. 1226-57, p. 446. 

80 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 354. 

81 Cal. of Pat. 1381-5, p. 187. 

82 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 199d. 

38 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 6 Chas. I. 
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85 Recov. R. Trin. 22 Chas. II, rot. 22 ; 
Feet of F. Beds. 31 Chas. II; Recov. R. 
Trin, 31 Chas. II, rot. 173 ; Feet of F. Div. 
Cos. Hil. 1 & 2 Jas. II. In 1672 Robert 
Norman and George Raynton appear to 
have been holding the advowson (Inst. 
Bks. P.R.O.), but this was probably only 
a temporary alienation. 

86 Inst. Bks. P.R.O, 1706, 1712. 

87 Ibid. 1765. 

88 Cal. of Papal Letters i, 534. 

1 Return of the Bd. of Agric. (1905). 
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the nearest station being Henlow on the Great Northern 
Railway main line. Several small streams rising in 
the hills on the Hertfordshire border run north-east 
through the parish, flowing through Campton and 
Shefford to join the Ivel. 
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Ramsey, the gift being confirmed by Edward the 
Confessor and William I.* 

At the time of the Domesday Survey the manor, 
held by the abbot of Ramsey, was assessed at 10 
hides, and worth {12.9 The abbot continued to 
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SHILLINGTON CHURCH FROM SOUTH-EAST 


The five chief hamlets of the parish are Lower 
Stondon in the north-east, Pegsdon on high ground 
three miles south from the village on the hills which 
form the Hertfordshire border, Aspley—with Aspley 
Bury manor—one mile to the south, Little Holwell, 
three miles east, and Woodmer End and Bury End close 
to the village on the north. Miscellaneous Roman re- 
mains have been found at Shillington. The parish 
was inclosed by Act of Parliament in 1802.° 

Among place-names may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Brade Fen and Maundeacres, occurring in 
the thirteenth century ;* Essyngwell, found from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth century; Bury Lotts, 
Plashe Brade, Church Pannell,® Chesill, Abbots Hedge, 
Colvers Croft, Milfield, the Pounds, and Aldwick 
Marsh, which are all found from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth century.® 

The origin of the manor of SH/L- 

MANORS LINGTON is to be sought in the land 
which formerly belonged to Ailwin, an 

alderman of Edgar, and which was purchased between 
1016 and 1034 by /Ethelric bishop of Dorchester.’ 
This land, then estimated at 3 carucates, the 
bishop subsequently bestowed upon the abbot of 


hold this manor as of his barony of Broughton, and 
received various grants in Shillington during the 
thirteenth century. Thus Ralph de Tyville, who in 
1230 had recovered half a carucate of land there 
from Hugh Grandim,” in 1265 granted it to the 
abbey," and about the same 
time Peter de Buel made a 

similar grant in Shillington,” 

and the Testa de Nevill states 

that in the thirteenth century 
the abbot held altogether 27 
hides in Shillington, Pegsdon, 
Barton, and Little Holwell, 
which were assessed at four 
knights’ fees."* In 1251 he 
received a charter of free war- 
ren," and in 1311 claimed view 
of frankpledge in his manor.'* 
The abbot was in the habit of 
leasing out the manor, of which 
the rent (together with Pegsdon) was estimated in 1336 
at £113 65. 8¢.,'° and in 1450 at £86 35. 114.” The 
difference between these rents may be due to the fact 
that between the two dates mentioned certain lands 
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three rams’ beads argent 
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having horns of gold. 
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2 See above. 9 
8 Acts (Priv. and Local), 42 Geo. III, 
cap. 109. 17 


4 Cart. Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.) 

5 Church Pannell is an ancient earth- 
work still existing (V.C.H. Beds. i, 
276). 

6 Exch, Spec. Com, 15 Eliz. No. 3413 
3 Chas. I, No. 51443 Com. Pleas D. 
Enr. Trin. 14 Chas. II, rot. 133 Hil. 


Accts, bdle. 741, No. 263; Ct. R. bdle. 


MW Cal. of Chart, R. 1226-57, p. 366. 

15 Plac, de Quo War, (Rec. Com.), 
65. Nativi are often mentioned in the 
court rolls ofthis manor, At a court held 
in 1428-9, all the goods and chattels of 
the ‘nativi’ were seized by the steward 
(Ct. R. ptfo. 179, No. 60). 

16 Cal. of Pat. 1330-4, p. 3313 Anct. 
D. (P.R.O.), A. 139. 

7 Mins. Accts, bdle. 741, No, 27. 


Anne; Pat. 15 Eliz. pt.23 


9. 
7 Chron, Ramesei, (Rolls Ser.), 243. 

8 Cart, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), i, 277. 
9V.C.H. Beds. i, 2294. 

10 Maitland, Bracton's Note Bk. Case 385. 
N Anct. D, (P.R.O.), A. 104. 

12 Ibid. B. 3316. 

13 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 243. 
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acquired by the abbey in mortmain without licence 
had been forfeited to the crown and regranted to 
‘Thomas Fauconer.!® 

Shillington manor remained in the possession of 
the abbey till its dissolution, at which time its value 
was assessed at £88 25. 10d," 

In 1540 Henry Bord was made bailiff," and 
Shillington then became part of the honour of Ampt- 
hill. It was conferred on the Princess Elizabeth in 
1551,” and later formed part of the dower of Anne 
wife of James I.” 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
site of the mansion-house of the manor was leased out 
by the crown, which reserved to itself the right of hold- 
ing court leet and view of frankpledge in the manor.” 

In 1594 George Rotherham held it on a twenty- 
one years lease, and in 1625 the king leased the 
manor for ninty-nine years to Sir Henry Hobart and 
others, as trustees,* who transferred it three years 
later to Anthony Chester,® whose son Henry was 
holding in 1662.” 

In 1711 (three years before the expiration of this 
lease), Roger Gillingham sold to John Borrett for 
£1,340 the annual rent of £78 65. 2$¢. from the 
manor of Shillington, which rent had been purchased 
in 1678 of Dr. Peter Barwick. 

Nothing further has been found concerning this 
manor until in 1764 John Briscoe left by his will 
Shillington Bury to Henry earl of Essex for life 
with remainder to Margaret Arnold and Frances 
Skegness, daughters of Grey Longueville.” Upon the 
death of the earl in 1800, the property came in 
moieties to Grey Arnold, the great-grandson of 
Margaret, and to Bridget Frances Anne, granddaughter 
of Frances Skegness.® About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Shillington Bury, till then the property 
of Miss Profit, was purchased by Mr. Hanscombe, 
whose son Mr. Wm. Hanscombe owns it at the pre- 
sent day. 

The first mention that has been found of a second 
manor in Shillington, afterwards called .SHIJLLING- 
TON or ASPLEY BURY, held of the abbot of 
Ramsey, is in 1476, when Thomas Lawley transferred 
this so-called manor to Thomas Rotherham arch- 
bishop of York,*! who left it at his death in 1500 to 
Thomas Rotherham, son of his brother John.¥ 
Thomas Rotherham was succeeded by his son 
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Thomas, who conveyed the manor to a son, a third 
Thomas and his wife Alice, for their lives.* George, 
their son, held the manor from 
1561 to 1599," and his son 
John, having succeeded him, 
appears to have alienated this 
manor, as in the case of Luton 
(q.v.) to Sir Robert Napier,® 
for in 1651 he was holding a 
court at Shillington,® and like 
Luton it remained in this 
family to the death of Sir John 
Napier in 1714.” In 1748 
the manorial court was held 
by Sir Conyers D’Arcy, and in 
1759 by the earl of Holderness, who in 1760 sold 
the property to Joseph Musgrave,” and henceforward 
it follows the same descent as Aspley Bury manor (q.v.) 
in the same parish. 

No mention of the so-called manor of ASPLEY 
or ASPLEY BURY has been found before 1503, in 
which year Ralph Lane conveyed one-third of this 
manor to Thomas Montague and Mary his wife for 
life, with reversion to himself. He died in possession 
of this manor in 1541,’ and was succeeded by his 
son Robert, who was holding in 1556, in which 
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year he transferred a messuage and land forming part of 
the manor to Laurence Eton.” Between this date and 
1612, though no record has been found of the transfer, 
Aspley Bury passed into the possession of Richard 
Franklin,’ whose son John, knighted during his 
father’s lifetime, succeeded him in 1612.4 His 
sister Elizabeth married Sir Christopher Musgrave, 
and received Aspley Bury as her marriage portion.” 


18 Cal. of Pat. 1377-81, p» 487. 

19 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 272. 

20 L. and P, Hen. VIII, xv, 5393 xvii, 
21 Pat. 4 Edw. IV, pt. 3. 


12. 
22 Ibid. 1 Jas. I, pt. 20. Edward, Lord 


Bruce, was made seneschal in 1612 
(ibid. to Jas. I, pt. 1). 
23 Ibid, 3 Chas. I, pt. 37. 24 Thid, 
25 Ibid, 22 Jas. I, pt. 16, No. 10. 
26 Ibid. 3 Chas. I, pt. 37. 
27 Com, Pleas D. Enr. Trin. 14 


Chas. II, rot. 13. 

% Ibid. Hil. 9 Anne. All profits of 
court are here mentioned as belonging to 
the vendor. 

29 Add. MSS. 9408. Henry, son of 
Grey Longueville, had married Anne, 
daughter of John Briscoe, and had left 
children who all died prior to this date 
(Blaydes, Gen. Bed. 433). 

80 Add, MSS. 9408 ; Lysons, Mag. Brit, 
i, 132. 

, ois Information supplied by Mr. Hans- 
combe. 

81 Close, 17 Edw. IV. m. 19. It is 
probable that this manor was an offshoot 


of Shillington, held of the abbot of 
Ramsey (q.v.), for in 1487 John Rother- 
ham is mentioned as a defaulting suitor 
at the abbot’s court (Ct. R. bdle. 179, 
No. 73). 

82 Chan. Inq. p. m. (Ser. 2), xvii, No. 92. 

88 Recov. R. Hil. 25 Hen, VIII, 
rot. 307 3 Chan. Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), cxxxiv, 
No. 19§. Alice Rotherham died in 1561, 
having survived her husband, and married 
again Ralph Astry. 

84 Feet of F, Beds, East. 10 Eliz.; Hari. 
Soc. Publ, xix, 191. 

85 Cobbe, Hist. of Luton Church, 196; 
Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 132. 

86 Add MSS. 9408. 

87 Ibid. ; Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 12 
Chas. II. 

88 Add. MSS.9408. Sir Conyers D’Arcy 
had married the widow of Sir Theophilus 
Napier, to whom he left his Bedfordshire 
property for her life, with reversion to 
Sir John Napier (Cobbe, Hist. of Luton 
Church, 235). Lysons says it was sold 
on the death of Sir John Napier, prob- 
ably to the earl of Holderness. 
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89 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 33 Geo. II; 
Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 1323 Add. MSS. 


4.08. 

40 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Mich. 19 Hen. 
VII. In 1§14 Thomas Marlborough 
settled the manor by fine on Ralph 
Lane (ibid. Mich. 6 Hen, VIII). 

41 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. Lxiv, 
No, 108. 

4 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 3 & 4 Phil. 
and Mary. : 

48Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccxlix, 
No, 166. The manor at this time in- 
cluded pasture called Stockinge, near 
Hanscombe Lee, containing 30 acres 
and a messuage, land, and tenements, 
called Hulls and Lewes in Pegsdon, a 
cottage called Hobbes Edes and various 
messuages and lands in Pegsdon, Aspley 
End, and Shillington. 

44 Tbid.; Recov. R. Trin. 19 Jas. I, rot. 
39 3 ibid. Mich, 1653, rot. 213. 

45 G.E. C. Baronetage, iii, 126 ; Feet of 
F. Beds. Trin. 1 Jas. II, in which various 
members of the Franklin family convey 
the manor to Christopher Musgrave. 
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The manor was held in 1757 by their son Joseph, 
whose nephew George held the property till his 
death in 1861.” His son, George Musgrave, was 
succeeded by a son Edgar, whose son Horace Edgar 
Musgrave at present owns the property. 

A manor of LITTLE HOLWELL, sometimes called 
NETHER HOLWELL, existed in this parish in the 
thirteenth century, the earliest holders of which assumed 
the place-name as surname. It appears to have been 
held in chief, though no mention of the overlordship 
has been found, but on the forfeiture of Robert Bel- 
knappe in 1388, it fell into the king’s hands.” In 
1200 Stephen de Holwell held property in Little 
Holwell, for in that year he alienated a virgate here to 
Ralph de Standon,® and in 1203 Simon de Holwell 
alienated a virgate to Robert son of Ascelin.’ An- 
other Stephen de Holwell granted the manor to 
William of Holwell for life in 1257," whilst John de 
Holwell held Holwell in 1272 by a fortieth part of a 
knight’s fee. In 1314 Walter de Holwell held the 
manor," which was alienated by his son Nicholas in 
1342 to John Avenel.® He transferred it in 1364 to 
John of Buckingham bishop of Lincoln, who in 
1383 granted it for fifteen years to Robert Belknappe.” 
Robert Avenel son of John, who married Juliana 
daughter of Robert Belknappe, disputed the claim of 
the bishop to the manor,® and it was finally arranged 
that Robert and Juliana should have the manor, which, 
failing their heirs, should revert to Robert Belknappe. 
They subsequently died without heirs, and the manor 
fell to Robert Belknappe,®® and he having been found 
guilty of treason in 1388, Little Holwell escheated to 
the crown.” 

Reginald Braybroke received a grant of the manor 
in the following year on payment of an annual rent of 
20 marks, which was afterwards remitted.” In 1492 
Elizabeth daughter of Gerard Braybroke, who married 
first William de Beauchamp of St. Amand, and after- 
wards Roger Tocotes,” died in possession of the 
manor,® which then passed to her son Richard Beau- 
champ of St. Amand, who died in 1508 without 
issue.“ Further traces of this manor are scanty ; in 
1528 Thomas Brook of Cobham, as kinsman and heir 
of Gerard Braybroke, relinquished his right in the 


46Recov. R. East. 30 Geo. II, rot. 


manor to John Foule,® and in 1532 Thomas Pares 
and others gave up their right in Little Holwell to 
James Dod of London, haberdasher,* but nothing 
further has been discovered of the history of this 
manor, which appears to have become extinct. 

The manor of HOLWELL BURY appears to have 


‘originated in the 34 hides of land which the abbot of 


Ramsey held in Holwell at the time of Domesday 
(1086), though no mention of it as a manor is found 
until the fifteenth century. About 1255 William de 
Holwell held 2 hides of the abbot, for which he gave 
10s. per annum and suit at the courts of Broughton 
and Shillington. In 1302 one of the same name 
was holding by feudal service of the abbot in Little 
Holwell,® as also in 1346.” 

Thomas Hobard in 1513 enfeoffed Edmund Jenney 
and other trustees of Holwell Bury manor to the use 
of George Ashfield and Margery his wife (probably 
daughter of Thomas). Margery Ashfield died in 
1525, leaving a son Robert as heir,” who in 1553 sold 
Holwell Bury to Thomas Snagge for £5 30,” and his son 
Thomas sold the manor in 1576 to John St. John of 
Bletsoe.* Oliver St. John, his son, again sold it in 
1601 for £1,800 to Richard Hale,” who held it till 
his death in 1620,’° being followed by his son Wil- 
liam and his grandson, another William, the latter 
holding Holwell Bury in 1670.” The Hales con- 
tinued to hold this property until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when it was purchased by Mr. 
Dodwell. The property has since been dispersed, 
and that portion which includes the old farm-house 
and buildings has been purchased by Mr. Hartley 
of Liverpool, and is now used as a fruit-growing 
farm.” 

The hamlet of PEGSDON (Pechesdone, xi cent. ; 
Pekesdene, xii cent.) gave its name to a manor which 
was assessed at the time of the Survey at 10 hides, and 
was worth £10. It appears to have become merged 
in the abbot’s manor of Shillington at an early date 
(q.v.), for in 1311 the abbot claimed the hamlet of 
Pegsdon as member of his manor of Shillington.” 

At the time of the Survey the abbot held half a hide 
in LOWER STONDON,® which afterwards became 
attached to the manor of Shillington.® 
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47 Feet of F, Beds. Mich. 59-60 Geo, 
III ; Recov. R. ibid, rot. 7 ; Burke, Landed 
Gentry, 1900. 

48 Burke, op. cit. 

49 Chan. Ing. p.m. 11 Ric. IT, No. 130. 

50 Feet of F. Beds, 1 John. 

51 Ibid. 4 John. 

62 Ibid. 41 Hen. III, m. 5. 

58 Ibid. 1 Edw. I, m. 2. John here re- 
cognized the right of Master Roger of 
Sebon to the manor, who in return re- 
leased him from debts amounting to £330. 

54 Tbid. 8 Edw, III, m. 9. 

55 Ibid. 16 Edw. III, m. 13. 

56 Assize R. 1494, m. 11. 

57 Chan, Inq. p.m. 12 Ric, II, No. 166. 
This inquisition concerned rent, for which 
Robert Belknappe made himself responsi- 
ble, due from the manor to the abbess of 
Elstow during the life of Elizabeth Ave- 
nel, one of the nuns, 

58 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 8 Ric. II. 

59 Cal. of Pat. 1391-6, p. 47. 

60 Chan, Ing. p.m. 11 Ric. II, No. 130, 
The extent of the manor at this time in- 
cluded two gardens valued at 6s., one 
“grovet’ worth 4s, 4d., assize rent of free 
tenants £9, 112 acres worth rod, an 


acre, and pasture for 300 sheep valued 
at 135.44. 

61 Memo. R.(L.T.R.), Mich. 3 Hen. IV, 
rot. 32. Nicholas Kynbetl appears to have 
claimed certain rights in the manor be- 
tween 1413 and 1416 (Feet of F. Div. Cos, 
1 Hen. V, Nos. 5, 10), which he eventually 
resigned to Nicholas Conyngestone (Close 
R. 3 Hen. V, m. 6), who later relinquished 
them to John Meppershall and others (ibid, 
2 Hen. V, m. g), but no further trace has 
been found of this interest. 

6 Dugdale, Baronage, i, 252. 

68 Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen, VII, Now 730. 
Holwell was worth 10 marks, and declared 
to be held of George earl of Kent. 

64 G.E.C. Complete Peerage. He left by 
will land in Beds. to Anthony his illegiti- 
mate son. 6 Harl. Chart. 46, H. 49. 

6 Ibid. 55, H. 41. 

§7 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2294. 

68 Cart, Ramesei, (Rolls Ser.), i, 458. 

69 Feud, Aids, i, 13. 

0 Ibid. 31. The land was held for half 
a knight's fee. 

71 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xlii, No. 168. 
This is the first time Holwell Bury is found 
as a manor, and it is said to be held of the 
abbot of Ramsey. The Hobards held of 
the abbey as early as 1420, when Simon 
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Hobard was a suitor at the abbot’s court 
(Ct. R. bdle. 179, No. 56). 

73 Add. Chart, 35211-13 ; Feet of Fy 
Beds. Mich, 1 & 2 Phil. and Mary. In 
1567 Thomas Snagge granted the manor to. 
his son Thomas on the occasion of his 
marriage with Elizabeth Dicons (Add. 
Chart. 352173; Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 10 
Eliz.). 

78 Add. Chart. 35220; Feet of F. Beds, 
East. 18 Eliz, 

74 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 43 Eliz 3 
Add. Chart. 35227. 

*8 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ecclxxvi, 
No. 126 ; ccclxxxvii, No. 110. It is here 
called ‘a manor or farm,’ 

76 Ibid. cecelxxvi, No. 148, 

7 Recoy. R. Trin. 22 Chas. II, rot. 45. 

7a Information supplied by Mr. Hans- 
combe, 18 VCH. Beds. i, 228, 

79 Plac, de Quo War, (Rec. Com.), 64 3 
Anct. D, (P.R.O.), A. 139 3 Testa de Nevill 
(Rec. Com.), 243 3 Feud, Aids, i, 14 3 Cart. 
Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 212, 307, S&C. 

80 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2294. 

81 Feet of F, Beds, 8 Hen. III, m. 1035 
36 Hen, III, m. 8; Anct. D, (P.R.O.),, 
A. 5804, A. 81913 Plac de Quo War, 
(Rec. Com.), 193 Cart, Ramesei, (Rolla 
Ser.), i, 460; iii, 212, &c, 
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Hanscombe End 1s a district of Shillington, and a 
family of Hanscombe has been settled in this parish 
from the thirteenth century. In 1288 Reginald 
Hanscombe was a suitor at the abbot of Ramsey’s 
court of Shillington, and the name constantly recurs in 
subsequent court rolls." A branch of the family 
owned land in Great Holwell in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries,* and in 1537 Robert Hanscombe 
died in possession of land in Shillington.“ Descend- 
ants of this family are at the present day. resident in 
Shillington. 

Three mills are mentioned in the Domesday Survey 
as belonging to the abbot of Ramsey in this parish. 
Of these, one was a broken-down mill in Shilling- 
ton of no value,® the other two were in Pegsdon, and 
were worth 275. 8d. yearly. A charter of confirma- 
tion by Henry I to the abbot of Ramsey mentions a 
mill recently constructed in Shillington,” so the 
ruined mill of the Survey may have been restored, but 
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one mill only appears to have survived beyond the 
fifteenth century. This mill is first mentioned in a 
lease, dated 1265, by Ralph de Tyville to the abbot 
of Ramsey, and is described as being near the bridge 
of ‘ Watewale.’® At the Dissolution Whatwell Mill, 
as it was called, became crown property with the 
other possessions of the abbey ; it formed part of the 
dower of Anne wife of James I, who in 1612 granted 
it to Edward Ferrers. In 1341 mill is mentioned 
as belonging to the manor of Little Holwell in the 
parish of Shillington, which Nicholas de Holwell at 
that date transferred to John Avenel.” 

In the thirteenth century mention has been found 
of a park at Shillington on the occasion of a release 
by William le Coynte and Alice his wife to the abbot 
of Ramsey of their right in land within the bounds of 
the park.” 


82 Ct, R. ptfo. 179, No. 5. 

88 Cal. Ing. pom. Hen, VII, No. 1029 ; 
Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), v, No. 5. 

$4 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxx, No. 7. 


86 Tbid. 2284. 
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85 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2290. 


87 Cart, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), i, 24.6. 
88 Add, Chart. 33052. 
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The church of ALL SAINTS stands 
CHURCH on high ground in the midst of the 
village and is a conspicuous landmark for 
miles around. It consists of a chancel 37 ft. 6 in. by 
20 ft. 6 in. with a vaulted crypt beneath its east bay 
and chapels on both sides of the same length, the 
north chapel being 13 ft. wide and the south 
14 ft. 3 in. ; a nave 47 ft. by 2oft. 6in. ; north and 
south aisles of the same length as the nave and the 
same width as the chapels ; south porch, and western 
tower 14 ft. 6in. by 15 ft., all measurements being 
internal. 

The building is one of great architectural merit, 
and of unusual design. Its plan is of the simplest, a 
great clearstoried hall running from end to end, 
broken only by the wide and lofty chancel arch, and 
flanked by aisles of the full length. It seems to have 
been begun from the east about the year 1300, 
without reference to any previously existing building 
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on the site, unless the difference in width between the 
aisles is to be attributed to some arrangement of the 
older church. The crypt under the east bay of the 
chancel, made necessary by the rapid eastward fall of 
the ground, points to the fact that the former chancel 
did not extend so far eastward as the present, but 
nothing more can be said of it, and the only fragment 
which seems to be preserved is part of a thirteenth- 
century capital of good style, now lying in the crypt. 
In 1333 Bishop Burghersh of Lincoln issued a 
commission to compel the parishioners of Shillington 
to repair the nave of their church, from which it 
would appear that the rector had already rebuilt 
the chancel by this time and that the parishioners 
were slow to do the same to their portion of the 
church. The nave details follow those of the chancel, 
and there is little sign of any pause in the work, such 


89 Pat. g Jas. I, pt. 9. 

90 Feet of F. Beds, 16 Edw, III, m. 13. 
1 Anct. D. (P.R.O.), A. 9129. 

82 Linc. Epis. Reg. Burghersh, fol. 265. 
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as is suggested by the commission ; it may be that 
the intention was to compel the parish to finish off 
a work which had been some long time in hand, and 
was not being pushed on with any energy. 

One result of the rebuilding of the church on an 
enlarged plan has been that the building is rather too 
long for its site, and the foundations both at the east 
and west have given trouble from time to time. The 
western tower fell in 1701, and the south-west porch 
has had to be rebuilt, while at the east end there is 
some evidence of failure in the blocking of the north- 
east stair and the rebuilding of the eastern gable in 
the fifteenth century. The original east window 
was also at this time replaced by a smaller window, 
set within its jambs. The western tower was not 
rebuilt, after its fall in r7o1, till 1750. The chancel 
is of three bays, with arcades having arches of two 
orders, the outer with a sunk chamfer and the inner 
with a quarter-round moulding. The piers are of 
four engaged rounded shafts with hollow chamfers 
between, and the capitals and bases have mouldings of 
excellent detail, following the plan of the pier. Over 
the arches are moulded labels, and at the level of the 
sills of the clearstory windows runs a moulded 
string. The clearstory windows are of two cinque- 
foiled lights with a quatrefoiled spandrel in the head, 
the tracery being renewed throughout, and the roof is 
of low pitch with modern timbers. The east 
window of the chancel is a fifteenth-century insertion 
of four cinquefoiled lights with tracery and a transom 
in the head; it is framed by the rear arch of the 
much larger original window, which has a band of 
four-leaved flowers and a moulded label springing 
from human heads, and engaged shafts in the jambs. 
The eastern arches of both arcades are blocked as high 
as the springing by solid masonry walls, coped at the 
top, the bonding showing that this is part of the 
original work, to form an inclosure for the high altar. 
The external elevation of the east end of the church 
is distinctly imposing, the angles of the chancel being 
accentuated by rectangular turrets, the northern of 
which contains a stair leading from the ground level 
to the roofs, and by a gallery in front of the east 
gables to the south turret, in which a short stair 
leads down to the roof of the south aisle. The 
turrets are embattled, and the gallery between them 
has a plain parapet, on the cornice at the base of 
which is the Ashton rebus, an ass and a tun, in 
reference to Matthew Ashton (Asscheton), a former 
rector, who died in 1400 and was buried in the 
church. The chancel arch is fine and lofty, of two 
moulded orders with half-octagonal responds and 
moulded capitals and bases: close to its north jamb 
on the east is the rood-loft doorway. 

Under the east bay of the chancel is a vaulted 
crypt, 19 ft. square, lighted by two small lancets on 
the east, and approached from the north-east by a 
passage which formerly led from the base of the 
north-east turret stair. The crypt has a round 
central column with a moulded capital, from which 
spring four transverse and four diagonal ribs, with 
plain chamfers, the arc of the transverse ribs being 
approximately a semicircle, and that of the diagonals 
in consequence elliptical. At the angles and centres 
of each side are detached shafts with moulded 
capitals and bases standing out from the walls, which, 
like the vault, are of plastered rubble. 

The north chapel has a three-light east window 
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with cinquefoiled heads and geometrical tracery, 
under a two-centred arch. The inner jambs have 
engaged shafts, with moulded capitals and bases, and 
the rear arch has a rich and intricate irregular series 
of mouldings, with a moulded label and carved drip- 
stones. 

In the south-east angle of the chapel is a doorway 
to the north stair turret, and the entrance to the vault 
below the chancel is by a trap-door in front of it, 
but it is evident that the turret stair was originally 
continued downwards to the crypt, and that it was 
found necessary to block up the lower part at a later 
date, probably for strength. The two north windows 
of the chapel are each of three cinquefoiled lights 
with geometrical tracery. The jambs and rear arch 
are old, and like those of the east windows, but have 
been in part blocked to make room for two 
eighteenth-century monuments. The tracery has 
been renewed recently, as indeed has that of all the 
side windows. 

The western arch of the chapel, in line with the 
chancel arch, is a two-centred drop-arch, dying into 
the wall on either side, and of the same detail as the 
arcades except that it has no labels. 

The east window of the south chapel only differs 
from that on the north in its tracery, the heads of 
the three lights being cinquefoiled and four-centred 
with plain pierced spandrels, under a segmental arch ; 
the rear arch has the fourteenth-century detail used 
elsewhere. 

In the eastern bay of the south wall is a late 
fifteenth-century window of one light, with a plain 
square head and segmental rear arch ; its ledge inside 
forms a seat. The two three-light windows to the 
west of it are similar to those opposite, in the north 
chapel, but in their complete original form with the 
attached shafts to the inner jambs. 

At the south-west angle of the chapel is a 
doorway, probably part of the original design ; its 
two-centred segmental arched head cuts into the 
south-western window, and the base of the jamb- 
shafts has been lifted up to stand on the arch. The 
western arch of the chapel corresponds to that of the 
north chapel. 

The nave arcades are of four bays, the details 
being like those of the chancel arcades, with slight 
differences in the bases and abaci. The three 
clearstory windows on each side are also like those in 
the chancel. The walls west of the responds of the 
arcades are considerably thicker than those over the 
arcades, and it is possible that they may be the remains 
of an earlier nave. 

Each of the nave aisles has two windows, one of 
three lights in the eastern bay, the other of two 
lights in the bay next to it; the lights are cinque- 
foiled, with geometrical tracery over, and the windows 
are of plainer detail than those in the chancel, having 
plain splayed jambs on the inside, and rear arches of 
simpler section. 

There are doorways in the west bays of both aisles, 
with fine fourteenth-century moulded details; over 
the south doorway is a modern porch, replacing an 
original porch of two stories, which had a span at the 
north-west angle, the blocked lower door of which, 
with an ogee head, remains in the wall west of the 
entrance doorway. 

In the west wall of the same aisle is a blocked 
doorway with rebated jambs and a four-centred arch ; 
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it is a fifteenth-century insertion, and cuts partly into 
the south-east buttress of the tower. 

The only detail now remaining of the mediaeval 
tower is the tower arch of three orders with moulded 
capitals and bases of the same style as those in the 
nave ; the jambs have a half-octagonal inner order 
and a half-round outer order, with a hollow chamfer 
between. Above the arch is a plain square-headed 
opening from the second stage of the tower. 

The tower itself, built in 1750, as recorded on a 
slab in the south wall, is of red brick and absolutely 
plain, with an unbroken parapet and round-headed 
belfry windows, entirely unworthy of the church to 
which it is attached. It has a round-headed west 
window on the ground stage, into which modern 
gothic tracery has been inserted. 

The roofs of the nave and aisles retain some of their 
old timbers, but have been reconstructed. Inthe east 
bay of the nave are a number of modern painted shields, 
with the emblems of the Passion and heraldry. 

The inclosing screens of the chancel remain com- 
plete, though in part of modern work—the old work 
being of the fifteenth century with open lights and 
pierced tracery in the heads, and solid lower panels, 
the whole effect being exceedingly good. 

The rood screen has lost its loft, but otherwise 
remains in a very perfect state, with its central doors ; 
a line of cresting is set as a finish to it. On each 
side of the central opening are six tall lights with 
tracery in the heads; another band of tracery was 
formerly inserted half-way up the lights, but is now 
removed. 

The side screens, which fill the two western bays 
of the chancel arcades, and have doors at the east, are 
complete but for their cornices; they are less in 
height than the rood screen, and have narrower bays 
with traceried heads, which differ slightly in design 
on the two screens, the northern having cinquefoiled 
heads with tracery over, in two alternating patterns, 
while the southern has trefoiled heads and tracery 
of uniform type in each opening. ‘There are also 
screens of much the same character inclosing the east 
bay of the south chapel, and in the western arches of 
the chapels; the lower part of the screen in the 
north chapel has three of the original traceried panels 
in situ, a fourth one introduced there, and the rest 
new ; the corresponding screen in the south chapel 
has only one old panel complete. 

To the west of the northern screen is a pew front 
made up with five bays of old panelling from the 
screens, and a few of the other pews have old wood- 
work in them. 

In the north chapel is the fine brass of a priest, 
with part of a marginal inscription, and the indents 
of two shields above the figure. It commemorates 
Matthew Asscheton, canon of York and Lincoln, and 
rector of Shillington, 1400. 

Next to it is a small brass of a priest, said to be 
that of Thomas Partington, rector and treasurer of 
York, 1485 ; over it is a shield with arms of three 
martlets on a bend. There is also a brass plate with 


98 Cart, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 175. 
The right of the Abbot Walter was con- 
firmed by Hugh bishop of Lincoln between 
1146 and 1161, whilst Bishop Hugh 
(1189-95) acknowledged the abbot’s right 
to the tithes of Shillington Church. 


94 Pat, 36 Hen, VIII, pt. 22; 37 Hen. 
VIII, pt. 13 ibid. pt. 2, No. 31. 

95 Ibid, 38 Hen. VIII, pt. 6; Inst. Bks. 
(P.R.O.). The grant confirms to Trinity 
College the right of presentation to Shil- 
lington Church of a perpetual vicar who 
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an inscription to Peter Ashton, priest, 1538, and 
later floor slabs to the wife of Andrew Alston, of Bed- 
ford, 1650; to James Hanscombe, 1660; and to 
Thomas Sherwin, 1756. 

There are five bells: the treble by Robert Old- 
field, of Nottingham, 1638; the second, 1602, by 
Hugh Watts; third, 1603, by Newcombe ; and the 
fourth and tenor of 1624, by Toby Norris of Stam- 
ford ; while the priest’s bell, by the same founder, 
dates from 1626. 

The plate comprises a silver communion cup of 
1702, inscribed ¢ Shitlington Church, 1702,’ a second 
copied from it, with the Birmingham date letter for 
1888 ; a standing paten without date letter, but in- 
scribed ‘Shitlington Parish Plate, Dec™ 24, 77” (i.e. 
1677) ; and a plated two-handled covered cup, used 
as a flagon. 

The registers date from 1544, the first book con- 
taining baptisms, marriages, and burials to 1754; the 
second, haptisms and burials, 1754 to 1812; and the 
third, marriages, 1754 to 1812. 

There is no mention of a church 
in Shillington at Domesday, but the 
rectory and advowson belonged to 
the abbey from the earliest times.°* When Ramsey 
Abbey was dissolved they became crown property, and 
were granted for a short term to Lord Wriothesley.™ 
In 1547 Trinity College, Cambridge, obtained a 
grant of the rectory and advowson and holds them at 
the present day.” 

In 1514 John Oxenbrigge received licence to found 
a chantry with one chaplain to celebrate in the parish 
church of Shillington.* He also received a licence to 
grant any lands to the value of £10, not held in chief, 
to the said chantry.” In 1547 the chantry, then 
worth 275. 64¢., had fallen into decay. No incum- 
bent was kept, and no poor people relieved.® 
Rowland Bolton received a twenty-one years’ lease 
of the Brotherhood House in 1578 ata yearly rent 
of 3158, 24. 

Westnynge Chantry possessed land in Shillington 
to the value of 23s. 6¢. to provide obits in the parish 
church,’ 

Shillington also contains a Union Chapel for the 
use of Congregationalists and Baptists, and a Wesleyan 
chapel erected in 1872. At Bury End there is 
a Primitive Methodist chapel, and at Pegsdon a 
Wesleyan. 
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Charity of Edward Pilsworth.—A 
sum of £12 14s. is received an- 
nually from the Clothworkers Com- 
pany, London, and is applied as to {10 8s. in 
money generally among fifty parishioners, {1 to the 
vicar, 16s. for repair of church, and tos. to the 
churchwardens. 

In 1796 Samuel Whitbread, esq., by will, left 
£10 tos, a year, charged on the manor of Carding- 
ton, for providing clothing for the inmates of the four 
almshouses situated in the churchyard. In 1897 the 
annuity was redeemed by the transfer to the official 
trustees of £350 India £3 per cent. stock. 
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is to be in the place of and perform the 
duties of a rector. 
% Pat. 5 Hen. VIII, pt. 2, m, 20. 
97 Ibid. 9 Chant. Cert. Beds, 2, No. 8, 
99 Pat. 21 Eliz. pt. 8 
100 Chant. Cert. Beds, 1, No. 47, 
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Stolfalt (xi cent.) ; Stodfald (xii cent.) ; Stotfeld 
(xiv cent ). 

The parish of Stotfold has an area of 2,398 acres, 
of which 1,8903 are arable land, 302} permanent 
The soil 


grass, and 8 woods and _ plantations.’ 
is light clay with beds 
of gravel, the subsoil 
gault. The chief crops 
are wheat, barley, 
beans, and potatoes and 
market-garden produce 
generally. The parish 
is watered by the River 
Ivel. The general slope 
is from south to north, 
the highest point at- 
tained above the ord- 
nance datum being 
250 ft., the lowest 
131 ft. Stotfold Com- 
mon, of considerable 
extent, lies in the north 
of the parish. The 
road from Baldock to 
Biggleswade, possibly of ! 
Roman origin, runs 
along the east boundary 
on a slight rise, the 
levels falling westward, 
and is joined in the 
south-east angle of the 
parish by the main road to Arlesey and Shefford, 
which runs in a north-westerly direction. The upper 
part of the course of the Ivel, which rises at a little 
distance over the county boundary near Baldock, lies 
in the parish, which is also crossed by another stream. 
The surface generally is flat, and the village lies about 
the middle of the parish, spreading over a considerable 
area just north of the line of the Arlesey road. ‘The 
church stands on the east, with the vicarage to the 
north-east, and the outlying parts of the village to the 
north and south are known as Stotfold Green and 
Brook End. ‘There are many old cottages, but no 
buildings of much architectural interest. In the west 
of the parish, near the Arlesey border, stands the 
Three Counties Asylum, the most conspicuous object 
in the district. No railway passes through Stotfold, 
and the nearest station is Arlesey, on the main line of 
the Great Northern Railway, two miles to the east of 
the village. The following thirteenth-century place- 
names have been found in Stotfold :—-Wycklond, 
Oxemordene, Whichemorhal, Blakemanlond, Solte- 
stockes, Chepyngwey.? 

At the time of the Domesday Survey 
the large and important manor of STOT- 
FOLD BRAYES, then assessed at 15 
hides, was held by Hugh de Beauchamp of the king 
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1 Statistics from Bd. of Agric. (1905). 

2 Harl. MSS. 3656, fol. 208, 

8 VCH. Beds. i, 2384. 

4 Cf. overlordship of Astwick, 

5 Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), i, 23 Cal. of 
Pat. 1272-81, p. 2363 G.E.C. Complete 
Peerage, Maud married again Roger Les- 


Feud. Aids, i, 12. 


trange of Ellesmere, who held Stotfold 
manor in his wife’s right. 
6 Plac. de Quo War, (Rec. Com.), 11 3 


T Ibid. i, 203 Ing. a. q.d. g Edw. II, 
No. 129; Feet of F. Div. Cos. 9 & 10 
Edw. I, No. 149 5 Cal. of Pat. 1313-17, 


in chief, and had formerly been held by Anschil, a 
thegn of King Edward. It contained four mills, and 
was worth {25.8 This manor continued to belong 
to the Beauchamps‘ as part of the barony of Bedford 
until it passed by the marriage of Maud, daughter and 
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one of the co-heiresses of William Beauchamp, into 
the hands of Roger de Moubray, who died in 1266.* 
Their son Roger succeeded them, and was followed 
by a son John. He married Aliva, daughter of 
William de Braose, and settled Stotfold manor on the 
latter for life.’ John de Moubray joined the insur- 
rection of Thomas earl of Lancaster in 1321, and 
being made prisoner at the battle of Boroughbridge 
he was hanged at York soon after. In the same year 
a grant was made to Hugh le Despenser the younger 
and Eleanor his wife of the ‘ manor of Stotfold which 
William de Braose held for life 
and John de Moubray for- 
feited.’®> Hugh le Despenser 
held the manor until his at- 
tainder in 1326, when _ his 
estates escheated to the crown. 
The manor in 1327 reverted 
to John de Moubray, son of 
the above John, hanged at 
York, all the lands held by his 
father being granted to him 
‘in consideration of the ser- 
vices of his ancestors to the 
king’s progenitors, and of the services that the king 
believes he will render to him in the future.?® John 


Gules 


Movusray, 
lion argent. 


p: 467 ; Abbrev, Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), i, 
2303 Anct. D, (P.R.O.) A. ror. 
8 Cal. of Pat. 1321-24, p. 1293 13248 
27, p- 133 3 Anct. D.(P.R.O.) A. 98, ror. 
® Chart. R. 19 Edw. II, No. 14; Chan, 
Ing. p.m, 1 Edw. II, No, 873 Cal. of 
Close, 1327-30, Ps 152 
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de Moubray held Stotfold manor till his death in 
1361, at which time it was worth {20 per annum.” 
He was succeeded by his son John, who died in 1368," 
but his wife Elizabeth retained the manor for her 
lifetime."? In 1377 her son John de Moubray—sub- 
sequently created earl of Nottingham—who was under 
age, succeeded her.* He died under age in 1383," 
and his brother Thomas, who acquired the further 
dignity of duke of Norfolk, succeeded to the manor, 

“and his wife Elizabeth, who outlived him, held it till 
her death in 1425.'° Her grandson John de Moubray, 
who died in 1461, followed her in the tenure of 
Stotfold manor,” and his widow Eleanor was allowed 
in 14704 yearly rent of £6 6s. from the manor.* In 
1475-6 John de Moubray their son died without male 
issue,” and his daughter Anne married in 1477 at 
the age of five the younger son of Edward IV, Richard 
duke of York, who in contemplation of such a mar- 
riage obtained a grant of the dignities and estates of 
his wife’s father.” 

After the murder of the duke in the tower in 1483 
the earldom of Nottingham passed to William Viscount 
Berkeley, and the dukedom of Norfolk to John Howard,” 
whose son Thomas was made 
earl of Surrey on the same day 
that his father was raised to the 
dukedom. The manor of Stot- 
fold was included in the earl 
of Nottingham’s moiety of the 
Moubray estates,” but after his 
death in 1491 it passed to the 
earl of Surrey (whose father 
had been slain at Bosworth, and 
his estates forfeited in 1485). 
By him it was alienated in 1491 
to Sir Reginald Bray, minister 
of state to Henry VII.% The 
manor, however, did not long 
remain in this family, Sir Reginald was succeeded bya 
nephew Edmund Lord Bray, whose son John transferred 
the manor by fine in 1547 to Edward Butler. On 
his death in 1562 * the latter was succeeded by his son 
George, who died in 1602 in possession of this manor, 
called for the first time Stotfold Brayes, leaving a son 
Beckenham Butler. He in 1610 sold the two 
manors of Stotfold Brayes and Stotfold Newnham for 
£5,044” to Thomas Angell, who in 1620 sold them 
to Mary Lady Welde.* She died in 1624 and left 
as her heir her niece Anne, wife of William Litton of 
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Knebworth,” who on her death, before 1638, was 
followed by her son Roland Litton,*° who held the 
manor till his death in 1674. William Litton his 
son died without issue in 1704, and left his estate by 
will to Litton Strode, grandson of his sister Judith. 
He died in 1710 leaving the 
property to his cousin William 
Robinson, who took the name 
of Litton. John Robinson 
Litton, his son, was in posses- 
sion of the manor in 1747," 
and died in 1762 leaving a 
nephew Richard Warburton as 
heir. In 1795 the two 
manors of Stotfold Brayes and 
Stotfold Newnham were pur- 
chased by John Williamson,® 
whose daughter Sara married 
the Rev. William Alington, 
who died in 1849,* and whose 
grandson Julius Alington (son of John Alington) is at 
the present day lord of the manor. 

The origin of STOTFOLD NEWNHAM manor, 
which by the thirteenth century had passed to Newn- 
ham Priory, is to be found in 
a knight’s fee owned by Hugh 
de Salford in the twelfth cen- 
tury. In1193 Hugh secured 
his title to this fee as against the 
claims of William Rufus,” but 
five years later he transferred 
half of the fees to Simon 
Rufus,*® whose son Robert 
alienated it in 1244 to Newn- 
ham Priory.** The other half, 
together with a capital mes- 
suage, which remained in the 
hands of Hugh de Salford, was 
granted by Hugh son of Nigel de Salford, probably a 
grandson of the former Hugh, to Newnham Priory.” 
These two grants went to form the manor of Stotfold 
Newnham, which was held by the priory until the Dis- 
solution, when the manor, then valued at a yearly rent of 
£14" fell to the king, by whom it was granted in 1547 
to Richard Kyrke.@ The latter in 1551 alienated 
Stotfold Newnham to Edward Butler,“ who had also 
acquired the manor of Stotfold Brayes (q.v.) with 
which its history is henceforward identical. 

The priory of Newnham claimed view of frank- 
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indented azure with 
three crowns or therein. 
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10 Chan, Ing. p.m. 35 Edw. H, pt. 2,m. 
10. 1 Ibid, 43 Edw. III, No. 207. 

12 Ibid. 50 Edw. III, No. 53. The value 
of the manor was then 100 marks. 

38 Cal. of Pat. 1381-85, p. 3. John Bray, 
one of the yeomen of the king’s chamber, 
obtained agrant of 20 marks out of the 
manor during John de Moubray’s minori- 
ty (Close 1. Ric, II, m. 3). 

14 Chan, Ing. p.m. 6 Ric. II, No. 58. 
The manor was then worth £6. 

15 Ibid. 22 Ric. II, No. 101. 

16 Ibid. 3 Hen. VI, No. 25. 

17 Ibid. 1 Edw. IV, No. 46. 

18 Cal. of Pat. 1467-77, ps 191. 

19 Chan, Ing. p.m. 17 Edw. IV, No. 58. 

20 Parl, R. (Rec. Com.), vi, 1864, in 
which Stotfold manor is mentioned. 
Richard became Earl Marshal, earl of 
Warenne and earl of Nottingham. 

2 G.E C. Complete Peerage. They were 
heirs of John de Moubray through the 
female line. 


29 Parl, R. (Rec. Com.), vi, 4115, 

3 Feet of F. Beds. 6 Hen. VII; Parl. 
R. (Rec. Com.), vi, 5295, 5316. 

4 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Mich. 30 Hen. 
VIII ; ibid. Beds. Hil. 38 Hen. VIII. 

25 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), cxxxiv, No. 
193. 2% Ibid, cclxxxv, No. 131. 

47 Close, 7 Jas. I, pt. 41. 

8 Ibid. 18 Jas. I, pt. 20; Feet of F. 
Beds. Mich. 18 Jas, I, The price was here 
£3294 16s. 10d. 

29 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccci, No. 
103. 

Ft Recov. R. Mich. 14 Chas, I, rot. 6. 

81 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 16593; Div. 
Cos. Trin, 1661; Clutterbuck, Her¢s. i, 

76. 82 Clutterbuck, Herts. i, 376. 

83 Recov. R. Trin. 21 Geo. II, rot. 275. 
The extent of the manors at this date is 
given as 8 messuages, 1 water corn mill, 
15 gardens, 200 acres of land, 40 meadow, 
120 pasture, 50 furze and heath, common 
pasture for cattle, court leet, court baron, 
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felons and fugitives, &c. 

®4 Clutterbuck, Herts. i, 376. 

85 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 136. 

86 Burke, Landed Gentry, 1906. 

87 Pipe R. 5 Ric. II, m. 11,3 8 Ric. 
II, m. 15 a. 

58 Feet of F. Beds. 9 Ric. I, No. 10. 

89 Harl. MSS. 3656, fol. 208 ; Feet of 
F. Beds, 28 Hen, III, m. 28. The charter 
containing the grant mentions that it 
came to Simon as dower of his wife 
Agnes, who must therefore have been a 
de Salford. 4° Harl. MSS. 3656, fol. 209, 

41 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 187, 

42 Rot. Orig. 38 Hen, VIII, 6. 

48 Pat. 4 Edw. VI, pt. 3; Feet of F, 
Beds. East. 4 Edw. VI. 

44 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), cxxxiy, 
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Pledge in this manor,” and also received a grant of free 
warren by charter of 1385.“ 

Part of the fifteen hides which Hugh de Beauchamp 
held in Stotfold at the time of the Survey “ went to- 
wards the formation of a subordinate STOTFOLD 
MANOR, which belonged to the priory of Chicksands. 
Simon de Beauchamp (c. 1190) granted the church of 
Stotfold with all its appurtenances to Chicksands, and 
in 1276 the prior held two carucates of land in Stot- 
fold, and also claimed view of frankpledge in his 
manor there. At the Dissolution this manor was 
granted by the crown to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The grant was confirmed by James I * owing to some 
question of the validity of the original grant having 
arisen, and Trinity College is still in possession. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey Stotfold was 
unusually well supplied with mills, Hugh de Beauchamp 
possessing four which 
were valued at £4.% 
Of these one went to 
form part of the en- 
dowment of Stotfold 
Newnham,“ and a 
confirmation in 1392 
by Thomas Lord 
Moubray of the grants 
of his ancestors to 
Newnham specially 
mentions 45. 64. year- 
ly rent from the mill 
at the ford of Stot- 
fold,® but no further 
mention of it has been 
found after the Dis- 
solution. A second 
of these mills appears 
to have been part of 
the grant of the de 
Beauchamps to Chick- . 
sands Priory.* At the ay 
Dissolution it was 
separated from the 
manor which Chick- 
sands owned in Stotfold, and was acquired by Edward 
Butler” who owned Stotfold Brayes and Stotfold 
Newnham manors (q.v.) as appurtenant to which 
it is henceforward to be found.®* Of the other 
two mills mentioned at Domesday a single reference 
has been found to one only, when in 1406 John 
Wedewessen and Alice his wife granted their water- 
mill in Stotfold to Simon Wedewessen their brother. 

The church of OUR LADY consists 
of chancel 40 ft. by 15 ft. with a small 
organ chamber on the south, nave 
46 ft. Gin. by 21 ft. 6in., north aisle 47 ft. 6in. by 
loft. 3in., south aisle 42 ft. 6in. by 13 ft., south 
porch and western tower, 12 ft. gin. by 11 ft. gin. 

The building shows clear evidence of development 
from an aisleless nave, the main dimensions of which 
have not been altered, and a chancel of the same 
width as at present, but perhaps somewhat shorter. 
This was probably the twelfth-century plan, and it 
seems to have remained unaltered, with the possible 
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45 Plac. de Quo. War, (Rec. Com.), 29. 
46 Chart. R. 9, 10 Ric. II, No. 22. 

7 VCH, Beds. i, 2380, 

48 Ibid. 392 3 Harl. Chart. 45, I. 18. 
49 Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), i, 2. 

50 Plac, de Quo, War. (Rec. Com.), 33. 


51 Pat. 38 Hen. VIII, pt. 6 

52 Tbid. 3 Jas. I, pt. 17. 

58 V.C.H. Beds, i, 238, 

54 Harl, Chart. 45 I. 18. 

55 Dugdale, Mon. v, 376. 

56 Cf, history of Stotfold manor. 
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exception of the addition of a north transept chapel, 
till the early years of the fourteenth century. Its 
north-west angle stands free, and the quoins of its 
north-west and north-east angles are clearly to be 
seen. About 1320 a north aisle was added to the 
nave, and the break in the north arcade between the 
first and second bays suggests that at the time of its 
addition there was a wall running northwards at this 
point, in other words the west wall of a north 
transept. This transept, as already suggested, appears 
to have been an addition to the original plan, and was 
probably of thirteenth-century date; the arch by 
which it opened to the nave must have been replaced, 
shortly after the building of the north aisle, by one 
which harmonized with the two western bays of the 
arcade. At what time its area was thrown into that 
of the aisle is not clear, but it was probably at no 
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great distance of time from the building of the 
aisle. 

The addition of a south aisle to the nave must 
have closely followed the work just described. There 
is no evidence of any transept here, and the aisle of 
two bays was set out from the east end of the nave, 
leaving some 22 ft. of the western part of the south 
wall of the nave unaltered. This arrangement still 
exists at the neighbouring church of Edworth, but 
here it was soon altered, a third bay being added to 
the arcade, with the same detail, but separated from 
it by a short length of walling. Its west wall is 5 ft. 
from the west angle of the nave, while in the north 
aisle the west wall is carried up to the angle, but the 
length of blank wall beyond the west respond of the 
north arcade, 7 ft., points to the fact that the west 
wall of the aisle was probably at first in the same 
relative position as that of the south aisle, and has 
been carried westward at a later date. In the 


fifteenth century the chancel, with the chancel arch, 

57 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser 2), exxxiv, No. 
193, &c. 

58 Ibid. cclxxxv, No. 1313 ccci, No. 
103, &e. 

59 Harl. Chart. 57, fol. 38, 
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was rebuilt, and the west tower and south porch 
added. The last addition to the building was the 
clearstory, late in the fifteenth century, and fifteenth- 
century windows were everywhere inserted in place of 
the older ones, except in the west wall of the south 
aisle. It is possible, as has been already noted, that a 
lengthening of the north aisle took place at this time. 
The building has been restored several times within 
recent years, and in 1890 the chancel was entirely 
rebuilt, except its western arch, and an organ chamber 
was added on the south side. The walling is of flint 
rubble with ashlar dressings, and all parts of the 
building have embattled parapets, those of the nave 
being modern. 

The chancel has a three-light east window, and 
three two-light windows in the side walls, two on 
the north and one on the south, all modern and of 
fifteenth-century style ; the organ chamber opens to 
the chancel with a wide arch and is lighted by a small 
cinquefoiled window. 

The chancel arch is of fifteenth-century date, of 
two orders, the outer, which is continuous, having a 
hollow quarter round between fillets, and the inner a 
wave mould with moulded capitals and plain splayed 
bases. 

To the south of the arch in the east wall of the 
nave is a fourteenth-century recess for an image over 
the south nave altar, with a cinquefoiled arch and 
roll cusps, and jambs moulded with a roll between 
two hollow chamfers. 

In the north-east corner of the nave is the rood- 
stair of fifteenth-century date, the lower entrance 
being in the north aisle. The arcades of the nave 
are of three bays, both having arches of two orders 
with wave moulds, but those in the south arcade are 
of rather heavier detail than those inthe north. The 
piers in both arcades are of four engaged half-round 
shafts, but in the south arcade there are also small 
rounded shafts in the re-entering angles, stopping in 
the bells of the capitals, above the necking, on small 
human heads, or in one case, on a beast’s head. 
The moulded capitals, while of the same general 
character, vary in section, those on the north having 
a taller bell, and fewer moulded members. The 
labels of the north arcade are filleted rolls, and 
those on the south have a scroll and small bead, both 
having carved stops, mostly human heads. ‘The bases in 
the north arcade, and in the only example above 
the floor level in the south, namely, in the western 
respond, are of three rolls, and there is a slight 
difference of profile in those of the eastern bay of the 
north arcade from those in the two other bays. The 
clearstory over has three windows a side of late fifteenth- 
century date, each of two cinquefoiled lights. 

The north aisle has three-light east and west 
windows, and in the north wall two of three lights, 
and one, west of the north doorway, of two lights ; 
all are of fifteenth-century style, more or less repaired. 
The south aisle in like manner has a three-light 
window at the east, and two on the south, of fifteenth- 
century style, but its west window is of early four- 
teenth-century detail, with two cinquefoiled lights 
and a cusped spherical triangle in the head. The 
south doorway is also of the fourteenth century, with 
two continuous double ogee mouldings separated by a 
hollow. 

The south porch has two-light windows on the 
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east and west, and an outer archway with a four- 
centred head under a square label. 

The tower is of three stages with an embattled 
parapet, and pairs of two-light belfry windows with 
two-centred heads. The stair is in the south-west 
angle, and at the western angles are pairs of buttresses. 
The west window in the ground stage is of three 
lights, with a doorway below it, and the eastern arch 
of the tower is of two orders, the inner with a 
moulded capital and a wave mould on the arch, and 
the outer continuous, with a wide hollow, a bead and 
a hollow chamber. On the south wall of the tower 
are several incised sundials. 

The woodwork of the roofs is modern, except that 
in the aisles some of the old timbers have been re-used, 
and all the fittings of the church are modern. 

The font at the west end of the south aisle is of 
fourteenth-century date, octagonal in plan with 
quatrefoils in the sides of the bowl and a panelled 
stem. 

There are a few bits of old glass in the middle 
window of the north aisle, and in the Gentlman’s 
Magazine for November, 1827, mention is made of 
wall paintings of St. Michael and St. George ; these 
have now entirely disappeared. 

There are three bells; the treble by Russell of 
Wootton, 1740; the second, a mediaeval London 
bell, inscribed ‘Sancte Petre ora pro nobis’ ; and the 
tenor is by Miles Graye of Colchester, 1615. 

The only pieces of church plate are a communion 
cup of 1739 and a paten of 1847. 

The registers begin in 1589, the first book con- 
taining baptisms, marriages and burials to 1702 ; the 
second continues the baptisms and burials to 1772, 
and the marriages to 1754; the third has marriages 
from 1754 to 1812, and the fourth baptisms and 
burials 1773 to 1812. 

The advowson and rectory of 

ADVOWSON Stotfold belonged to the priory of 

Chicksands. At the Dissolution 

the value of the rectory was estimated at f12," and 

together with the advowson it was granted in 1547 

to Trinty College, Cambridge,® to which both still 
belong. 

Stotfold contains two Baptist chapels, built in 1832 
and 1857, a Calvinist Baptist chapel built in 1841, a 
Wesleyan and a Primitive Methodist both built in 
1869, and also Salvation Army barracks. 

The Poor’s Land consists of 5 acres 
allotted under an inclosure award, 
1851, in lieu of about eight acres 
lying dispersedly in the common fields. It is let in 
allotments to the poor, producing about {10 a year, 
which is carried to a general coal fund account. 
There were thirty-nine allottees in 1905. 

By the same award three additional acres adjoining 
the above were allotted for the labouring poor, let in 
garden allotments and producing £5 12s. 6d. a year, 
also carried to the coal fund account. Regulated by 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners dated 7 August, 
1903. There were forty allottees in 1905. 

In 1610 John Fitzakerly by will, proved in the 
P.C.C., gave to the poor {5 yearly out of his lands 
in Stotfold. The estate became vested in two 
different owners, and in 1903 one moiety of the 
charge was redeemed by the payment of £125, which 
was invested in {128 125. 11d. £3 per cent. 
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Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, with the official 
trustees, the dividends, amounting to £3 175. 4¢., 
together with the moiety unredeemed, received from 
the estate of Mrs. W. Vaughan, are carried to the 
coal fund account. 

In 1684 William Field by will left £60 to 
purchase land to be settled in trust for the use of the 
vicar of Stotfold and of the poor of that parish for 
ever, in equal proportions. A piece of land known as 
‘Wythe’s Close,’ containing nearly two acres, is held in 
trust for this charity, which is let in allotments pro- 
ducing £5 a year, {2 10s. being paid to the vicar, 
and {2 10s. to the coal fund account. There were 
twenty-eight allottees in 1905. 

In 1905 28 tons 5 cwt. of coal were distributed at 
a cost of [24, 226 tickets for 24 cwt. each having 
been issued. 

In 1713 William Trimer by will proved at Bedford 
gave $s. a year out of a close called Morrells, in Stot- 
fold, for buying shoes for poor children. The annuity 
is received from Mr. William Boot of Ickleford, Herts. 
and duly applied. 

In 1795 Jane Brooks, by will proved in the 
commissary court of Huntingdon, left {£160 for 
investment in land, one fourth part of the rent to 
be distributed in bread to the poor of this parish on 
Christmas Day and Good Friday. The endowment 
consists of nearly eight acres of land at Stocking Pelham. 
The amount apportioned to this parish was {1 2s. in 
1905, which was distributed in thirty-eight loaves 
on Good Friday and in thirty-seven loaves at Christmas, 
See parish of Biggleswade. 

In 1832 Lawrence Tristram by his will (inter afia) 
gave {£100 consols, income to be distributed among 
the poor in bread, clothes or otherwise at the discretion 
of the vicar and churchwardens. The stock is held by 
the official trustees, the income being applied in 
distribution of bread. 

The Charities of Henricus Octavus Roe and Charity 
of Mary Hindley. 

The Church of England School founded in 1808 by 
Henricus Octavus Roe, who in his life-time endowed 
the same with gifts amounting to £1,830 consols. 
(See above, ‘ Schools.”) 

The National School endowed by the said H. O. Roe 
by gifts in his lifetime and a legacy by his will proved 
in 1854, represented by £2,243 19s. consols. (See 
above, ‘ Schools.”) 


The Church Almshouses, founded by deed of 
27 August, 1835, whereby the said H. O. Roe and 
Mary Hindley conveyed to trustees three roods thirty- 
six poles, known as Cook’s Close, with the almshouses 
erected thereon by the said H.O. Roe. The en- 
dowment fund consists of £5,187 175. 10d. consols 
given from time to time in his lifetime by the 
said H. O. Roe and by a legacy under his will, proved 
in 1854, but including £200 consols given in 1837 
by the said Mary Hindley. The income with the rent 
of a portion of the land amounts to about £134 a 
year. The inmates also receive 10s. a week from 
the interest of {200 Metropolitan three and a 
half per cent. Consolidated Stock (with the official 
trustees) given in 1884 by Miss Elizabeth Georgiana 
Vaughan. 

Roe’s Church Bread Charity. The said H. O. Roe 
by deed, 1837, gave £520 consols, augmented by 
deed of 1849 to £780 consols, in trust for divi- 
dends amounting to £19 Ios. a year for distri- 
bution on Sundays of six penny loaves at the parish 
church. 

Roe’s Bread, Fuel, and Clothes Charity, deed 1849 
consists of £640 consols, income of £16 a year, applied 
usually in payment of {10 a year to clothing club 
and remainder in distribution of coal irrespective of 
creed of recipients. 

Roe’s Charity for Parish Clerk consists of cottage in 
Frog End, Stotfold, purchased in 1835 by said H. O. 
Roe from Trinity College, Cambridge, the lords of the 
manor of Stotfold, for the occupation of the parish 
clerk. By deed, 1837, a sum of £150 consols was 
given by H. O. Roe for keeping the said cottage 
in repair. By the Stotfold Inclosure Award of 1851 
a piece of land, copyhold, of the Rectory manor 
containing three acres two roods was awarded in 
respect of the common rights belonging to such 
cottage. 

Charity for Apprenticing. The said H. O. Roe by 
his will, proved in the P. C. C. 23 November, 1854, 
left a legacy, now represented by £987 175. 10d. 
consols, income to be applied in placing out in service 
children of poor persons living in the parish attending 
the National or Endowed Schools above referred to. 
The several sums of consols above mentioned, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £11,819 145. 8d. consols, are 
held by the official trustees for the several charities 
respectively. 


UPPER STONDON 


Standon (xi cent.). 

The parish of Upper Stondon contains 427°768 
acres, of which 3324 are arable land, 59 permanent 
grass, and 4 woods and plantations.' The soil is rich 
loam, the subsoil clay. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley, peas, and beans. The slope of the land is from 
north to south, the highest point attained is 272 ft., 
the lowest 204 ft. above the ordnance datum. The 
road from Meppershall forms part of the northern 
boundary of the parish, and then strikes south-east, 
and passing through the village leads to Lower Stondon 
in the parish of Shillington. The village, which is 
extremely small, is in the east of the parish. The 


1 Statistics from Bd, of Agric. (1905). 


rectory lies on the right-hand side of the road from 
Meppershall. Immediately opposite is All Saints’ 
Church, and beyond on the same side the Manor 
Farm. The nearest station is Henlow, 1} miles to 
the west, on the Bedford and Hitchin section of the 
Midland Railway. There are brick-works in the 
north-eastern corner of Upper Stondon, 
Ancient British coins of copper and brass have been 
found in this parish.? 
In the time of Edward the Confessor 
MANOR  Ulmar of Eton held 24 hides in UPPER 
STONDON, which, when the survey was 
made, were part of the dower of Azelina wife of 


2 VCH. Beds. iy 173. 
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Ralph Taillebois.§ Like all his lands, this estate 
passed to the Beauchamps and became part of the 
barony of Bedford.‘ 

Engelar held 24 hides of Azelina in 1086,° but 
there is no further record until 1201, when William 
Briton alienated a virgate of land in Stondon to 
Stephen de Holwell,* and a few years later conveyed 
to Roger Briton half'a virgate of land, and a messuage 
in the same place?’ In 1261 Richard Briton was 
holding in Stondon, in which year he conveyed the 
advowson of the church to the prior of Merton.® 
Documentary evidence is scanty, but the Britons 
apparently continued to hold the manor, and in 1302 
William Briton held one knight’s fee in Upper Stondon 
of the barony of Bedford.® Forty years later the same 
fee was held by John Briton.° Some time in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century the manor was 
transferred from the Britons to the Wenlocks by the 
marriage of Margaret Briton to William Wenlock, 


are 


Briton. Asure three 


scallops or. 


Wentocx. Argent a 
cheveron between three 
blackmoors heads razed 


sable. 


who was knight of the shire in 1404." As in the 
case of the manor of Someries in Luton (q.v.), Upper 
Stondon, on the death of Sir John Wenlock in 1471, 


passed to the family of Rotherham,” and was alien- 


ated in 1565 by George Rotherham to William 
Huls,"3 who, in 1592, sold it to Henry Grey earl of 
Kent." From this point onwards the descent of 
Upper Stondon follows that of Wrest in Flitton-cum- 


HUNDRED UPPER STONDON 


Silsoe (q.v.), and it is now held by Lord Lucas and 
Dingwall.” 

In 1287 the prior of St. John of Jerusalem claimed 
view of frankpledge as appurtenant to his manor of 
Clifton.”® Judgement was on that occasion deferred, but 
a similar claim made in 1331 secured recognition.” 
Chicksands Priory also owned lands in Upper Stondon 
which were parcel of their manor of St. Thomas Chapel 
in Meppershall.!® These lands were granted in 1543 
to Sir Henry Grey of Wrest,’ and are subsequently 
found included in Upper Stondon manor (q.v.) which 
came into his family some years later.” 

The church of ALL SAINTS was re- 

CHURCH built in 1857, and consists of a chancel 

18 ft. by 12ft., nave 2g ft. by 16ft., 

north transept 17 ft by 16 ft., and a small tower with 

one bell. The south doorway, which dates from the 

fourteenth century, is the only relic of the former 
church. 

The single bell is dated 1819. 

The registers date from 1683, the first book con- 
taining baptisms, marriages, and burials to 1787, and 
the second those from 1787 to 1812. 

In 1261 Richard le Breton con- 
ADVOWSON firmed the advowson of the church of 
Upper Stondon to Merton Priory.” 
No mention of it as part of the possessions of the 
priory has been found at the Dissolution,” but in 1617 
John Rotherham, who presented in 1605,” and whose 
family had recently alienated the manor of Upper 
Stondon, conveyed the advowson by fine to Margaret 
Lawrence.™ Joanna Lawrence exercised the right of 
presentation in 1679,” and her daughter Joan married 
Samuel Leach, who presented in 1721.” Lysons, 
writing in the early nineteenth century, says Thomas 
Leach, probably a son of Samuel, was the patron.™ 
He was succeeded by John Smythe, who presented 
till 1850,” and from 1860 the late Rev. Richard 
Hull (who was rector from 1844 to 1890) held the 
advowson, which is now in the hands of his trustees 
There are no endowed charities in this parish. 


8 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2624. 

4 Ibid. 200; Feud. Aids. i, 13, 31. 
Cf. also Astwick for the Beauchamp 
lordship. 

5 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2624. 

6 Feet. of F. Beds, 2 John, m. 4. 

7 Ibid. 16 Hen. ITI, m. 16. 

8 Feet of F. Beds. 45 Hen. III, m. 3. 

® Feud. Aids, i, 13. 10 Ibid. 31. 

‘Ibid. 46. Cobbe, Hist, of Luton 
Church, 354+ 

12 Cobbe, Hist. of Luton Church, 196. 

13 Feet of F, Beds. Mich. 7 Eliz. 


14 Ibid. Trin. 34 Eliz. 

15 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Trin. 43 Eliz. ; 
Mich, 17 Chas.1; Beds. East. 14 Jas. I; 
Mich, 22 Jas. 1; East. 1651 ; Recov. R. 
Trin. 43 Eliz. rot.92 5 Trin. 12 Geo, III, 
rot. 247 ; Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccxlix, 
No. 172 3 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 136. 

16 Plac de Quo War, (Rec. Com.), 6. 

17 Ibid. 19. 

18 Pat. 34. Hen, VIII, pt. 4. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Chan, Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), cccxlix, No, 
172, 


395 


21 Feet of F. Beds. 45 Hen. III, m. 33 
Dugdale, Mon. vi, 247. 

22 The Valor Eccl. does not mention 
Stondon. 

28 Beds, N. and Q. ii, 232. 

*4 Feet of F. Beds. East. 14 Jas. 1. 

%5 Inst. Bks. P.R.O. 

26 Blaydes, Gen. Beds. 273. 

27 Liber Regis. 

%8 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 137. 

29 Clerical Guides, 1829, 18363 Cler7\ 
Lists, 1841-50. 


THE HUNDRED OF FLITT 


CONTAINING THE PARISHES OF 


BARTON HIGHAM GOBION 

CADDINGTON (Parr oF) LUTON, with East ann West Hyosg, 
CLOPHILL Sropstey, Limpury cum Biscorr, anD 
FLITTON CUM SILSOE LEAGRAVE 

UPPER GRAVENHURST PULLOXHILL 

LOWER GRAVENHURST STREATLEY wirs SHARPENHOE 
HAYNES SUNDON'! 


At the time of the Domesday Survey Flitt Hundred was assessed at 
98 hides 1% virgates, and included all the places mentioned above with the 
exception of Luton, 30 hides in extent, which was royal property.” The 
greater part of Caddington, ro hides in amount, was then included in Hert- 
fordshire, while only five lay in Bedfordshire, but since 1897 the Hertfordshire 
portion has been transferred to Bedfordshire,’ although for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses the parish is still divided between the two counties. Flitton cum Silsoe 
has been separated into two parishes since 1831, and Upper and Lower 
Gravenhurst were united in 1888.4 

The hundred of Flitt followed to a certain extent the same descent as 
that of the manor of Luton, and it was held of the king in chief for the 
service of 60s. a year. In 1086 it was apparently attached to the manor of 
Luton, and was granted with it in 1229 to William Marshal, earl of 
Pembroke, on his marriage with the king’s sister Eleanor, as her dower, but 
subjected to the yearly rent of 60s. On the latter's death in 1274 the 
hundred passed to Isabel, wife of Reginald de Mohun, a daughter of Isabel 
de Clare, who was one of the co-heirs of the earl of Pembroke.* On the 
death of William de Mohun, their son, in 1282, the hundred was worth 
£10, and was inherited by his younger daughter Mary, wife of John de Meriet, 
after the death of her brother Reginald without issue.7/ Mary died childless, and 
on the death of her husband in 1327 the hundred was divided among her co- 
heirs,* descendants of the daughters of Isabel de Clare, John de Bohun, John de 
Mohun, and Hugh de Mortimer, each of whom received a quarter, while the 
remaining quarter was divided between the other heirs, Henry Fitz Piers and 


' This list is taken from the Population Returns of 1831. 

* V.C.H. Beds. i, 222-3. Biscott in Luton, however, belonged to the hundred of Flitt ; it was assessed 
at 5 hides and was taken out of the hundred to be added to Luton by Ralph Taillebois, who compensated the 
hundred of Flitt by robbing another hundred. 

° Loc. Govt. Bd. Order, P. 1312, 30 Sept. 1897. * Ibid. 22219, 28 Mar. 1888. 

° Cal. of Close, 1227-31, p. 518 5 Cal. of Chart. R. i, 102 ; Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), i, 3. 

° Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 265. 

"Chan, Ing. p.m. 10 Edw. I, No. 19; Maxwell Lyte, Dunster and its Lords, 34 3 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
25 Edw. I, No. 43. 

® Ibid. 1 Edw. III (1st Nos.), No. 51. 
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John de Beauchamp.’ By a series of settlements extending over twenty 
years,” Hugh de Mortimer acquired the whole hundred and died seised of it 
in 1372," when it passed to his grandson William, an idiot, who died in 
1391, leaving as his heir his brother Hugh,” who married Petronilla and 
died childless. On the latter’s death in 1422 the hundred passed to John 
Cressy as cousin and heir of Hugh." It then followed a similar 


descent to that of the manor of Luton, passing from the family of Cressy to 
the Wenlocks and after- 


wards to the Rotherhams ; 
in 1612 it was sold by 
the Rotherhams to Lewis 
and Edward Marbury for 
£700, a preliminary step 
to alienating it to Richard 
and Robert Napier. The 
Marburys were ordered to 
appear in court but failed 
to put in an appearance, 
and the hundred was taken 
into the king’s hand, but 
was finally restored to the 
Napiers in 1618." It re- 
mained, with the manor 
of Luton, in the Napier 
family, passing from them 
to Francis Herne, a rela- 
tive, who in 1764 alien- 
ated it to the earl of Bute; 
the latter was holding the 
hundred in 1815, when 
the annual payment of 60s. 
was still made,’ but after 
this date all rights in it 
seem to have lapsed. 

In 1297 the hundred 


paid £38 155. 43d. to- 


, AEG nope 


wards a general subsidy,” ij 
while its contribution to- INDEX MAP j 
wards a general assess- to hed 

ment had increased to HUNDRED 


Lai is. 824. in. 1597 3." 
in 1645 the amount rose a 
further to £80 12s.” Z TOTTI 


° Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), ii, 18 ; Plac. de Quo War, (Rec. Com.), 54. 
10 Cal. of Pat. Ae oe p- 3933 Ing. aqd. File. 212, No. 253 Cal of Pat. 1340-3, p. 2753 
ibid. 1345-8, p. 280. 1 Chan. Ing. p.m. 46 Edw. III (1st Nos.), No. 41. 


iW Tbid. 15 Ric. IL, pt. 1, m. 46. 8 Tbid. 6 Hen. VI, No. 51. 
u Memo. RLTR. Trin. 16 Jas. I, rot. 302. 1 Close R. 4 Geo. III, pt. 8, No. 10. 
16 Recoy. R. Hil. 55 Geo. III, rot. 274. ” Lay Subs. R. 7. 

8 Thid. ss * Ibid. air 
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Luton, as royal demesne, is not mentioned as situated in any hundred at the 
time of the Domesday Survey, but from the thirteenth century onwards, 
together with its hamlets of East and West Hyde, Limbury cum Biscott, and 
Stopsley, it formed a soke.*” The hundred of Flitt, to which Luton would 
have owed suit, having become attached to the manor before 1229, this union 
of the manor and the hundred by its consequent merging of rights probably 
arrested the development of the soke along independent lines. In 1297, on 
the occasion of the levying of a ninth, Luton was assessed separately from the 
hundred ;*7" whilst a taxation of 1523 gives the hamlets—whilst omitting 
Luton—as within the hundred. Subsequent to this latter date Luton is 
found as within the hundred of Flitt.” 

The courts of the hundred were held every three years alternately at 
Silsoe and Luton, and up to a date as recent as fifty years ago the bailiff 
of the manor of Luton once a year fired a gun in front of the mansion of 
Wrest Park, Silsoe. This was done in assertion of some right claimed in 
respect of the hundred, and it was the custom for the bailiff to be invited 


into the house for refreshment. 


The parish of Shillington, which is situated partly in this hundred and 
partly in that of Clifton, will be found under the latter hundred. 


BARTON 


Bertona (xi. cent.) ; Bertuna (xii. cent.) ; Barthon 
(xiii. cent.) 

The parish of Barton has an area of 2,318 acres, 
of which 15554 are arable land, 731} permanent 
grass and twenty-five are covered with woods and plan- 
tations ;' the soil, which is strong clay with a subsoil of 
clay and chalk, produces wheat, oats, barley, beans and 
peas. The land rises from north to south, the lowest 
point (193 ft.) above the ordnance datum being in the 
north, while in the south, where the Barton Hills are 
situated, an altitude of 543 ft. is reached. Among these 
hills are several old gravel and chalk pits, which have 
been worked for many years. The village of Barton 
lies at the foot of the northern slope of these hills, 
along the Bedford and Luton main road, with a few 
houses on the branch roads to Sharpenhoe on the 
west and Hexton on the east. There is an ancient 
round-house or lock-up, a red-brick building with a lead 
roof, but it has not been used for some years. The 
church stands at a little distance to the south-east of 
the village and, with the rectory and a group of small 
houses on the west and north, forms a separate hamlet 
known as Church End. The rectory house, in 
part of considerable age, has a central hall and east 
and west wings with late sixteenth-century wood 
mullioned windows in the hall, and a staircase with 
finials in the west wing. In the hall windows are 
a number of fragments of old stained glass, some no 
doubt from the church, and in the garden is what 
looks like the panelled shaft of a fifteenth-century 


20 Feud. Aids, i, 22. 

a. Lay Subs. R. Y, 72. Luton was as- 
sessed at £31 18s. 3d., a comparatively 
large sum where the whole hundred only 
paid £38 15s. 3d. The Hund. R, and the 
Plac. de Quo War. also treat Luton as 
independent of the hundred, 


Austin. 


8 Add. MSS. 219. 
4 Thid, 223. 


2 Thid. oy Webs Lob Wen agin &e. 


38 From information supplied by Mr. 


1 Statjstics from Bd. of Agric. 1905, 
21.C.H. Beds.i, 31, 162. 


IN THE CLAY 


pinnacle, which served till lately as a doorstep in the 
village, until rescued by the present rector, the 
Rev. J. H. Spokes. 

The house is moated on the south and west, and 
lies at the foot of the grass-grown chalk slopes, a 
projecting spur to the south-east being terraced 
in linches denoting ancient cultivation. The parish is 
well watered, anumber of springs rising at the foot of 
the hills, and in the rectory garden the moat is fed by 
a spring at its east end. A petrifying spring at 
Barton, which turned wood into stone, is mentioned 
in 1738 in the Aslas Geographicus. A hammer made 
of a perforated quartzite pebble was found at Barton in 
1903, together with a small drilled bead-like pebble of 
translucent quartz.” 

Among the place-names found in the parish are the 
following :—Vancroft,’ Bavlande Furlong, Bery Lott, 
Brayes Messuage,° Bridgend Messuage,® Penny’s Bush, 
Leet Wood and Stanley Wood. 

The Inclosure Act for the parish was passed in 
1809.” 

The overlordship of BARTON was 
vested in the crown at the date of 
Domesday Survey and so remained until 
the Dissolution when the manor itself was taken into 
the hand of the king and annexed to the manor of 
Ampthill in 1542,° being afterwards leased for short 
periods only ; the rights of overlordship must have 
lapsed after 1628° as there is no further mention 
of them. 


MANORS 


5 Pat. 21 Eliz. pt. 6. 

oe Ing. p.m. Misc. 536, No. 
138, 

* Local and Personal Acts, 49 Geo. III, 
cap. 67. 

8 L. and P. Hen. VIII, xvii, 28 (21). 

® Pat. 4 Chas. I, pt. 35, r. A. 
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The manor, which belonged to the abbey of 
Ramsey at the time of the great Survey, had been in 
the possession of the abbots for some time previous to 
that date. It was given to the abbey in 1044 by 
Eadnoth, bishop of Dorchester ;'° and the grant was 
confirmed by Edward the Confessor in 1066," by 
William the Conqueror in 1078," and by Edward III 
in 1334.'° The manor was of considerable extent at 
the time of the Domesday Survey for it was assessed 
at 11 hides and was worth {10 ; the abbot claimed 
1z acres more, held at that time by Nigel de Albini 
and Walter the Fleming, of which the abbot had 
been unjustly dispossessed by John des Roches.4 The 
annual value of the manor, which was again con- 
firmed to the abbey of Ramsey in 1178 by the Pope 
‘Alexander III,"® was £26 at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The abbey, in 1201, received 
a grant of free warren in its demesne lands of Barton,” 
and was called upon to account for the exercise of 
this right in 1286 and also in 133078 and each time 
justified its claim by the production of the charter of 
Henry III. The value of the manor varied but little 
during the thirteenth century as towards the close it 
was worth £26 8s. 144. In 1336 it was leased 
out at a yearly rent of £50,” and at the time of the 
Dissolution the rents and farms within it amounted 


rk 


ly) ies 


Mann 


BARTON 


to £60 6s. 6d." The manor was enlarged by several 
grants and purchases ; in the middle of the thirteenth 
century Abbot Hugh of Sulgrave granted to it, for the 
upkeep of the shrine of St.Ives, the whole tenement pur- 
chased from Robert Peveril ” and about the same date 
John de Baxter released to the 
abbey fields in Barton called 
Bakeworthe and le Hacche.™ 
In 1278 82 acres of land were 
purchased by the abbey from 
Walter de la Haye and his wife 
Matilda” and the same amount 
was bought the next year from 
Richard de Caddington and 
his wife Sibyl.* The latter 
also granted to the abbey one- 
third of a messuage and a croft 
in Barton * and 3 messuages ; 
50 acres of land were given to 
the abbey by Thomas Turford, 
amason,in 1354.” In 1301 permission was obtained 
to let the manor for ten years, for the discharge of the 
abbey’s debts * and in 1336 it was leased out to Sir 
William de Hale, Robert de Caddington and Master 
Robert de Bergh, rector of Houghton.” The abbey 


Ramsey Apsry. Or 
a bend azure with three 
rams’ heads argent cut off 
at the neck thereon having 
their horns or. 


continued to hold the manor until the dissolution of 


in 


Barron in THE Cray: Tue Recrory 


10 Chron. Mon. Ramesei, (Rolls Ser.), 159. 16 Ibid. iii, 169. 
11 Chartul. Mon. Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 
74; Kemble, Codex Dipl. iv, 141. 


11. Chartul. Mon, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 65 


955 Chart. R. of Edw. III, No. 29. 
4 V.C.H. Beds. i, 228. 7 
15 Chartul. Mon. Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 


136. 228. 


V7 Chart. R. 35 Hen. III, m. 3. 
18 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 10, 


19 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.) 49. 

20 Anct. Deeds. A. 139. 

21 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.) iv, 272-3. 
23 Chartul, Mon, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 


33 Anct. Deeds. A. 1375. 

34 Add. Chart. 33,047 3 
Beds. 6 Edw. I, No. 3. 

25 Ibid. Beds. 7 Edw. I, No. 1. 

26 Anct. Deeds, A. 5494. 

37 Cal. Ing. a.g.d. (Rec. Com.), 326. 

28 Pat. 29 Edw. I,m. 26. 

39 Anct. Deeds, A. 139. 
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the religious houses, when ® it became crown property 
and was leased for short terms to various persons. In 
1550, the Princess Elizabeth was lady of the manor * 
and apparently kept it in her hands until 1578, when 
she granted it to William Worthington for twenty- 
one years.” In 1601 the manor reverted to the 
crown.’ In 1612 Thomas, Viscount Fenton, sur- 
rendered the office of steward 
of the manor, which was then 
conferred by James I upon 
Lord Bruce.® In 1628 a grant 
of the manor was made to Ed- 
ward Ditchfield and others ® 
as trustees for the city of 
London, who probably sold it 
to Richard Norton, who was 
lord of the manor in 1634.7 
The family of Norton re- 
tained the manor for many 
years, and in 1709 it was in 
the possession of Richard the son of Richard Norton,* 
who alienated it to John Roberts of North Mimms. 
The latter sold it to Robert Jenkin of Harpenden, 
who in 1735 transferred his right to Edward Willes, 


bishop of Bath and Wells,** 


Norton. Azure «4 


sleeve ermine. 


whose son, Mr. Edward Willes, 
afterwards the Reverend Ed- 
ward Willes, was holding the 
manor in 1805. The Rev- 
erend Edward Willes owned 
the manorial rights during the 
last half of the nineteenth 
century,’ and at his death 
the lordship of the manor 
was vested in his trustees, in 
whose hands it still apparently 
remains. 

The site of the manor of 
Barton was granted to Thomas Brazier, who died 
seised of it in 1637, when Richard Norton was lord 
of the manor ; the site was held of the king as of the 
manor of East Greenwich in socage.“ There is no 
further record of the descent of the site, which was 
probably acquired by the Nortons. 

Records of property owned by the crown in Bar- 
ton are found from the thirteenth century, and from 
this grants of small pieces of land were made which 
were bestowed, as a reward for services, upon various 
officials and servants for definite periods. In 1264 
Thomas Fauconer received a grant from the king of 
I toft containing 3 acres and of 1 acre for the term 
of his life. John Broun, an under clerk of the 
kitchen of King Henry VI,and Bartholomew Willesdon 


Wittss. airgent a 
cheveron sable between 
three molets gules. 


80 There are numerous Court Rolls of 
the manor of Barton at the P.R.O. Ptfo. 


153, Nos. 1, 6, Ptfo. 179, Nos. 1, 34, 36, Barton Hills. 


whom he had given leave, as copyholders, 
to fell timber and dig chalk in the 
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held land in Barton from the king at a yearly rent 
of 7s. 6¢., which in 1461 was bestowed upon William 
Pole, yeoman of the chamber, and after his death in 
1476 upon Thomas Master, to hold for his life.* In 
1531 these lands were granted to Robert Pole, one 
of the appositores ciborum of the king’s chamber, ® 
and having reverted to the crown before 1536, by 
reason of Robert Pole’s death, they were granted out 
again in that year to John Hyde, engrosser of the 
Great Roll of the Exchequer, to hold for forty 
years.” 

In 1628 Edward Ditchfield and others were 
granted a fee-farm rent issuing out of Barton manor, 
of the value of £68 75. 94¢., forming part of the 
revenues of Ramsey Abbey.’ This rent, by some 
unknown means, had become in 1745 the property 
of Sarah Burroughs, spinster,’ who married Sir Thomas 
Salusbury of Offley, and dying in 1804 left the fee- 
farm rent to her husband’s cousin, the Rev. Lynch 
Burroughs or Lynch Salusbury, who sold it in 1808 
to the lord of the manor, Edward Willes, for 
£1,350." 

There was a mill attached to Barton manor which 
at the time of the great Survey was worth 2s.*! 
Barton seems to have been well provided with mills, 
no doubt on account of the numerous streams which 
rise in the hills here. From time to time grants of 
mills or interest in mills in Barton were made to the 
abbey. The first grant on record took place between 
1254 and 1267, when Abbot Hugh of Sulgrave gave 
to the abbey, to be annexed to its manor, half a mill 
bought of Robert Peveril.? About 1255 the abbey 
owned three water-mills in Barton, of which two 
were leased out at an annual rent of 2 marks, and 
the third, retained in the custody of the abbey, was 
worth 20s.% In 1278 Walter de la Haye and his 
wife Matilda alienated one-sixth of a mill to the 
abbey,” while in 1285 they conveyed a similar in- 
terest in a mill to Robert son of John. The grant 
of the third part of a mill was confirmed to the 
almoner of the abbey by the abbot, William of 
Gloucester, between 1278 and 1285, when it was 
stated to have been the gift of Walter and Matilda 
de la Haye and Richard and Sibyl of Caddington.** 
In the reign of Edward III the abbey still held three 
water-mills,” but in 1340 only one is mentioned, 
rented at {1 16s. 84.8 In 1611 Felix Wilson was 
granted a mill in Barton, which had formerly been 
two ‘under one roof,’ belonging to Ramsey Abbey.°? 
There is now a small water-mill in Barton situated 
near the village, and a windmill used to stand near 
Jeremiah’s Tree on Barton Hill, but it was burrt 
about forty or fifty years ago. 


‘4 Ibid. 27 Hen, VIII, pt. 1, m, 19. 
4 Ibid. 4 Chas. I. pt. 35. 
‘9 Recov. R, East. 18 Geo. II, rot. 145. 


38, 39) 41) 43s 44545) 495 50 525 56, 575 
59, 61, 63, 64, 66,67, 70,71, 74. These 
have been worked on by Miss Neilson of 
Bryn Mawr College for her dissertation 
on the Economic Conditions on the Manors 
of Ramsey Abbey (1898). 

51 Exch, Dep. S.C. No. 7064. 

52 Pat. 21 Eliz. pt. 6. 

88 Ct. R. ptfo. 179, No. 1. 

54 Feet. of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 10 Jas, I. 

85 Pat. 10 Jas. I, pt. 1. 

56 Thid. 4 Chas, I, pt. 35. 

57 Exch. Dep. Beds. ro Chas, I. T. 
18 At this date, there was a dispute 
between Norton and four of his tenants, to 


83 Feet of F. Beds, Mich. 1654 3 Recov. 
R. East. 1655, rot, 103; Exch. Dep. Beds, 
1657-8, Hil. No. 17; Crawley Pap, No. 
398, 502, 503 ; Recov, R. Trin. 8 Anne, 
i, 140, 89 Add. MSS. 9408, 

4 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 42. 

‘t Com, Pleas Recov. R. Trin. 45 Geo. 
III, rot. 12. 

42 Chan. Ing. p.m. Misc. 538, 13 Chas. I, 
pt. 33, No. 35. 

‘8 Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Rec. Com.), ii, 


339 
4 Cal. of Pat. 1461-7, p. 331. 
5 Pat. 15 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 20, 
46 Ibid. 23 Hen. VIII, pt. 11, m, 21. 
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59 Com, Pleas Recov. R. Trin. 48 Geo. 
II, rot. 12. 51 V.C.H. Beds. i, 228. 

5? Chartul, Mon, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 
228, 58 Ibid. i, 474. 

54 Feet of F. Beds, 6 Edw. I, No. 3. 

55 Ibid. 13 Edw. I, No. 1. 

58 Chartul, Mon, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 
223, In each case the interest was the 
right of the wife, so that probably Matilda 
and Sibyl were sisters, 

57 Thid. i, 277. 

58 Dugdale, Mon. Angl. ii, 590. 

59 Pat. g Jas. I, pt. a ue 

6° From information supplied by Mr. 
Ransom, 
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The church of ST. NICHOLAS con- 
CHURCH sists of a chancel, a nave with north 
and south aisles, and a western tower. 
It is very irregularly set out, the mean dimen- 
sions being as follows: Chancel 33 ft. 1oin. by 
16 ft. thin. ; nave, 55 ft. 44in. by 18 ft. rin. ; and 
north and south aisles 8 ft. 2in. wide. Previous to 
the thirteenth century the church consisted of an 
aisleless nave and a small chancel, perhaps of a some- 
what irregular plan, whose setting out influenced all 
the later developments of the building. 

In the early part of the thirteenth century the 
three eastern bays of the present south aisle were 
added, the east wall of the aisle being some two or 
three feet west of its present position. Somewhat 
later in the thirteenth century, but before 1250, the 
north aisle was built, the church being at the same 
time lengthened westward, and a fourth bay in con- 
sequence added to the south aisle. 

The new west wall of the nave seems to have been 
set out parallel with the east wall, which was not at 
right angles to the north and south walls, and in con- 
sequence it has a perceptible slope westward from the 
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three on either side, but of plainer design.’ In all of 
these the stonework is modern though the openings 
are apparently old, and the same may be said of a 
small low window at the south-west and of the 
small south priest’s door. At the east end of the 
north wall is a tomb recess of the middle of the 
thirteenth century, with an elaborately moulded seg- 
mental head and double shafted jambs with moulded 
capitals and bases. In the south wall are two 
trefoil-headed piscinae and triple sedilia in which 
the two western seats are lower than the eastern one, 
both sedilia and piscinae belonging to the same date 
as the chancel, that is, the first half of the thirteenth 
century. The chancel arch, also of the same date, 
is two-centred and of two chamfered orders, with 
half-octagonal responds and moulded bases and capi- 
tals. The angles of the jambs are chamfered, the 
chamfers ending in a small undercut arched stop. 
The north arcade of the nave is of four bays, with 
pointed arches of two chamfered orders, circular 
columns with moulded bases and capitals, and half- 
octagonal responds with moulded capitals and bases of 
the same form. The south arcade of the nave is of 
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north side. At the same time the chancel arch was 
rebuilt, together with the chancel, but while the arch 
was built on the old line, parts of the old east wall 
of the nave being doubtless retained, the new chancel 
was correctly set out with regard to its eastern wall 
and the true axis of the church, with the consequence 
that the north wall is a foot shorter than the south. 
In the early part of the fourteenth century the south 
aisle was lengthened eastward to allow more space 
for the altar, and about the same time, and also 
later in the same century, windows were inserted in 
both aisles. ‘The tower belongs to the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and was set out from the west wall 
of the nave and thus irregularly placed with regard 
to the axis of the nave. The clearstory and present 
roof are later additions, belonging to the end of the 
_ fifteenth century. 

The chancel has three modern single lights in its 
east wall, of thirteenth-century detail with moulded 
rear arches and "jambs and an external label, said to 
have replaced a window of fifteenth-century date, 
and there are six similar windows in the chancel, 


two dates, the first three bays being early thirteenth- 
century work, and the fourth of the same date as the 
north arcade. ‘The former have circular piers with 
moulded capitals and bases and two-centred arches 
of two chamfered orders, which are stopped with a 
roll stop in the case of the middle arch. The 
responds are of beautiful detail, with three clustered 
shafts to the inner order, having early foliate capitals 
with a common chamfered abacus, banded shafts, and 
moulded bases. The fourth bay is of the same detail 
as the north arcade. At the east end of this side of 
the nave is the blocked upper door to the rood-loft, 
and in line with it on the north wall a plain corbel 
to support the front beam of the loft. The clear- 
story has three windows on each side, plain square 
openings, with much modern stonework but old rear 
arches. The low-pitched roof, of the same date, has 
moulded principals, intermediates, rafters and purlins 
with carved bosses at the intersections and jacks 
resting on stone corbels carved into the form of heads. 
At the foot of each jack is an eagle carved in wood, 
with outspread wings, and over these the figures of 
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saints and apostles, while on the intermediates are 
figures of angels bearing emblems of the cruci- 
fixion. The figures appear to be, on the north, 
St. Peter, St. Philip, St. James, St. Andrew, St. Simon, 
and St. Thomas ; and on the south, St. Matthias, St. 
Jude, St. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, St. John, and 
St. Paul. The passion emblems are the cross, crown 
of thorns, chalice, pincers, rod, pillar, hammer, nails, 
spear and sponge. 

The north aisle has a plain piscina at the south- 
east, and at the east end a two-light window of 
¢. 1350, with cinquefoiled heads and a quatrefoil with 
flowing tracery over. In the north wall are two 
similar windows, in the second of which are some 
splendidly coloured fragments of fourteenth-century 
glass, representing St. James, and west of these is the 
blocked north door. 

West of the door is a two-light window with 
cinquefoiled heads and tracery over of fourteenth- 
century detail, but modern date, and in the west wall 
is a thirteenth-century lancet. 

The south aisle has an east window of two lights 
with modern tracery, beneath which is a thirteenth- 
century coped stone. At the east end of the south 
wall is a fourteenth-century piscina with a trefoiled 
head, and west of this are three two-light windows 
with modern tracery of fourteenth-century style, and 
old rear arches, while the west window has been 
blocked up. There are a few fragments of fifteenth- 
century glass in the south windows, with the sacred 
monogram and parts of canopies. 

The tower arch is of three chamfered orders with half 
octagonal moulded capitals and bases, and is of mid- 
fifteenth-century date, to which time the whole tower 
belongs. ‘The west window is of three lights with 
cinquefoiled heads and modern tracery, and the west 
door beneath it has a moulded head and jambs of two 
continuous orders. The ground stage of the tower has 
a ribbed stone vault without a bellway, for the reason 
that the second stage has been used as a living-room. 
This is reached by a stair at the south-east, and has a 
fireplace in the east wall, and a large four-centred 
doorway at the south-west. This opens to space, and 
it is difficult to see that there has ever been any ap- 
proach to it from the outside. Its chief use seems to 
have been to serve as a bellway, to make up for the 
absence of such an opening in the vault. The belfry 
openings are of two uncusped lights with four centred 
main heads, and the tower is crowned with an em- 
battled parapet. 

The font at the west end of the north aisle appears 
to be a late twelfth-century circular font cut back in 
the fifteenth century, and ornamented with quatrefoil 
panels. The west face also bears an inscription noting 
repairs in 1813. With the exception of the nave 
roof, already noted, all the roofs are modern, and the 
same applies to a large part of the seating. There 
are, however, about eight rows of old seats with linen 
pattern panels in the front and ends of sixteenth- 
century date, and in the north aisle some seventeenth- 
century seats of a similar style, but plainer, into which 


© Cartul. Mon, Rameset. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 
136. 

62 Ibid. i, 277, 4743 ii, 202. 

63 Pat. R. 23 Edw. III, pt. 1, m. 2. 

64 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 35. 

85 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 211. 

58 Cartul, Mon, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 
180-1, 183. 
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87 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 35 ; 
Cartul, Mon, Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), li, 207, 
2113 Valor Eccl, (Rec. Com.), iv, 212, 


68 Bacon, Liber Regis, 476. 
69 Inst. Bks. P.R.O.; Blaydes, Beds. 


70 Cal. S.P. Dom. Add. 1625-49 p. 596. 
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a few bits of fifteenth-century tracery, probably the 
remains of a screen, have been worked. On the north 
wall of the chancel have been fixed the remains of the 
brasses of two former rectors, one, a very interesting 
specimen of early black letter smalls, to Philip de Lee 
c. 1360, and the others, with a half-effigy in mass 
vestments, to Richard Bray, c. 1370. There is also an 
uninscribed brass, with the figure of a civilian, c. 1400. 

There are eight bells, three being by Bowell of 
Ipswich, 1904, three by Newcombe, 1604, one by 
Russell of Wootton, 1743, and the tenor of 1699. 
The plate consists of a cup of 1635, a standing paten 
of 1849, and a plated flagon bought in 1824. 

The first book of the registers contains all entries 
from 1558 to 1724, and the second those from 1724 
to 1779. The third book runs from 1779 to 1813. 
There are also churchwardens’ accounts from 1782, 
and a parish book from 1797. 

Barton church is not mentioned in 
ADVOWSON Domesday, and the first reference to 
it occurs in 1178, when Pope Alex- 
ander III confirmed the manor with the church to the 
abbey of Ramsey.*' Probably, therefore, the advow- 
son had been in the gift of the abbey for some time 
before that date. The right of presentation continued 
vested in the abbey until the Dissolution,” when it 
was transferred to the crown. It had been previously 
exercised by the crown in 1349, but this was merely 
temporary, and occasioned by the voidance of Ramsey 
Abbey.* In 1291 the value of the church was 
£12," which by 1535 had increased to £26 9s. 6¢.® 
The abbot of Ramsey received a pension of 
20s. from the church, which was confirmed by 
Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, at the end of the twelfth 
century, and afterwards by Richard, bishop of Lincoln, 
in 1262, and by Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, in 
1319.° The pension continued to be paid till the 
Dissolution,” and even for a short time afterwards 
when the advowson belonged to the crown.® From 
the reign of Henry VIII tothe present day the right 
of presentation to the church and rectory has belonged 
to the crown, which has always presented with one 
exception, in 1660, when the bishop of Ely col- 
lated. 

In 1638 the rector, Dr. Moore, was recalled to 
personal residence at the parsonage,” and in 1645 he 
was again absent about a year ;’! he was suspected of 
delinquency, but the charges against him were not 
proved, although he was called a delinquent in 1648.” 
On his death in 1652 Richard Norton, who had 
purchased the manor, conceiving the advowson to be 
appendant, presented his son John to the rectory,” 
but William Slater, a schoolmaster, petitioned the king 
in 1660 for the rectory, on the ground that it had 
been vacant since Dr. Moore’s death.” It is not 
known how the dispute was settled, but the rectory 
was given to a third person, for in 1662 Thomas 
Crawley was presented,” and it was probably on this 
occasion that the bishop of Ely collated. 

There are Baptist, Wesleyan, and Primitive Metho- 
dist chapels in the parish. 


7 Cal. of Com, for Advance of Money, 
663. j 


7 Cal. of Com. for Comp. 1853. He must 
have had good reason for keeping away, 
as he had left with a large sum of money, 
£700, owing to him by William Brazier, 

78 Cal. S.P. Dom, 1660-1, p. 182. 

™ Tbid.126. 78 ibid. 1661-2, p. 459. 
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For the Free School, founded by deed 
1807 by Edward Willes, augmented 
by will of Thomas Wilshere, proved 
P.C.C. 15 October, 1832 (£300 consols with the 
official trustees), see article on ‘Schools,’ above. 
The ‘Town Lands’ consist of 8a. Ir. 36p. 
awarded on the inclosure of the parish in 1809 in 
lieu of other lands held from time immemorial, the 
rents of which—as appears from entries in the old 
books of the parish commencing in 1656—were applied 
in defraying the general and common expenses of the 
parish. By a scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
dated 24 August, 1869, the trustees thereby appointed 
were authorized to apply four fifth parts of the net 
rents towards providing a competent schoolmistress, 


CHARITIES 
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£10 5s. to the Sunday schools, and £8 25. 10d. to 37 
scholars in various sums. ‘ 

The Poor’s Estate formerly consisted of 34 acres 
with cottage and buildings thereon, at Sharpenhoe, in 
the parish of Streatley, awarded on the inclosure of the 
parish in respect of lands in the Streatley Field, under- 
stood to have been given by one Bodenham Rouse 
for the poor, subject to the payment of ros. for the 
poor of Streatley, and 10s. for the poor of Hexton. 
In 1901 the land was sold for a perpetual rent-charge 
of £9, which—under the authority of an Order of 
the Charity Commissioners of 27 November, 1903— 
became charged upon 6a.3r. 21 p., with buildings 
thereon, situate at Sharpenhoe, part of a farm known 
as the Chantry Farm, recently purchased by the 
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and the residue of the income towards the general 
support of the day and Sunday schools in the parish. 
A sum of £651 16s. 84. consols is held by the 
official trustees in trust for this charity, being the 
balance of £973 115. consols, arising from the invest- 
ment of moneys received in 1873 for digging copro- 
lites, after providing a sum of £300 for the erection 
of an infant school. The dividends are applicable 
under a further scheme as to one moiety in the 
establishment of annual scholarships not exceeding £4 
each for boys and £3 for girls, being not less than 
eleven years of age, attending the public elementary 
schools, and the other moiety towards the salary of 
any master or mistress or other teacher in such schools. 
In 1905 the land, which was let to various allotment 
holders, produced {12 135. 10d. which, with the 
dividends amounting to £16 5s. 8@., was, after pay- 
ment of expenses of management, applied in the pay- 
ment of {10 to the Bedfordshire County Council, 
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Drapers’ Company, London, and upon two pieces of 
land in Streatley, known as ‘ Ellinghams,’ containing 
about 9 acres, belonging to the same company. 

In 1905 the rent-charge of {9—after payment of 
Tos. to the parish of Streatley, and ros. to Hexton— 
was applied in adding a bonus tothe clothing and 


blanket clubs, and in thirty-five coal tickets for 


1% cwt. each. 

The Town Houses, formerly belonging to the 
parish, were sold in 1852 for £109, of which £20 
was applied towards the payment of a loan advanced 
by the Public Works Loan Board, and balance in- 
vested in £88 35. 4¢. consols in the names of the 
Guardians of the Luton Union for the benefit of the 
parish. 

Unknown Donor’s Charity.—An annuity of 10s. is 
paid out of the Barton manor estate, under the title 
of Goldsmiths’ Charity, and applied in the distribution 
of tea. 
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Cadendone (xii cent.) ; Kateden (xiii cent.) ; Kad- 
ington (xiv cent.) ; Cadyndone (xv cent.) ; Cadenton 
(xvii cent.). 

The parish of Caddington was formerly partly in 
Hertfordshire and partly in Bedfordshire, but under 
the provisions of the Local Government Act of 1888, 
confirmed in 1897, it was transferred wholly to 
Bedfordshire. In 1877 Markyate was formed into a 
new ecclesiastical district,' and by Local Government 
Act of 1888, confirmed in 1897, into a parish. It 
lies to the south-east of Caddington, comprising a 
portion of the parish of Flamstead, part of Cadding- 
ton, the detached hamlet of Humbershoe in the 
parish of Studham, and a detached portion of Hough- 
ton Regis.? 

Caddington is a portion of bare table land with an 
average height of about 550 ft., the edge of which drops 
gradually to the parish of Luton on the east. The 
area of the parish, which was inclosed in 1800,' 
was formerly 4,500 acres, but some 2,000 acres 
were withdrawn when the parish of Markyate was 
formed. In 1905 the parish of Caddington com- 
prised 2,691 acres of arable, 852 acres of per- 
manent grass, and 56 acres of woodland, and that 
of Markyate 874 acres of arable, 283 acres of per- 
manent grass, and 60 acres of woodland.‘ The soil 
is clay with flints, and the subsoil chalk, and the 
chief crops are wheat, barley, beans, and turnips. 

The Watling Street, which is here the main road 
from Saint Albans to Dunstable, forms the boundary 
between Kensworth and Caddington ; a road from 
Luton passes through Slip End and joins the Watling 
Street at Markyate, and there is also a road running 
north-west from Caddington village which meets the 
Icknield Way a little to the east of Dunstable. 

The church and vicarage and most of the cottages 
are grouped round a green on which are a few pollard 
trees. The village is in the middle of the parish, 
and there are four hamlets. In the north at the 
highest point is that of Chaul End, which con- 
sists of one new farm-house and a few cottages. In 
the extreme south is* the uninteresting but growing 
district called Slip End, with a population of about 
800 people. This hamlet was endowed as a per- 
petual curacy a few years ago by the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s and a house of residence built. 
The other two hamlets, Woodside and Aley Green, 
at which there is a cemetery, are to the north and 
west of Slip End. 

The entire population is employed in agriculture 
and in working on two large brick-fields in this parish. 
The women do a little straw-hat making. 

At Markyate Street the surface of the land is fairly 
uniform, rising to the west. ‘The River Ver rises in 
the parish and runs near the Watling Street. The 


1 Census of England and Wales, 1901, 
Herts, 6. : 3 Ibid. Beds. 17. 

8 Commons Inclosure Awards, 3. 

4 From information supplied by the 
Board of Agriculture, 

5 Census of England and Wales (1901) 
Beds. 14. 

§ Woodside and Slip End were formed 
into the ecclesiastical parish of Woodside 
St. Andrew in 1892. Ibid. 5. 
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® Cott. MS. Nero, D. 7, fol. 35; Dug- 
dale, Mon. Angl. ii, 2173 Gest. Abbar. 


10 VCH. Herts. i, 281. 
lowed by Clutterbuck and Chauncy, states 
in his history of St. Paul’s that this 
manor was granted to the dean and chap- 


church stands in the park of Markyate Cell at one 
end of the village, which consists of long rows of 
small houses built close to the Watling Street on 
either side. 

There is no railway station within the parish, but 
the Luton and Dunstable branch of the Great 
Northern Railway has a station at Church Street, just 
beyond the boundary, and there are stations at Luton 
on the same line and on the Midland Railway, two 
miles west from Caddington village. 

The following place-names occur in Court Rolls 
of the manor and elsewhere: Haireway, Le Lake, 
Whisegrove, Puttangrenewey, le Wassyngpute, Sal- 
weycroft, Waudeneshill, Castellcroft, Phipittewey, 
Stonardesdene, le Shiremarc, Dameglynelane, Hey- 
wardes Grene, Fellendenswaye, Gosemereweye, Pul!- 
lingslane, Houghton Woodway, and Thefewey. 
Interesting discoveries of palaeolithic implements have 
been made in the neighbourhood of Caddington, and 
British hut floors have been unearthed at Buncers 
Farm.’ It is said that on high ground half a mile to 
the south of the church there was once an ancient 
camp. Pottery and other relics have been found 
there, but now the site of the camp is a ploughed 
field, and the only evidence of its existence is in the 
names of two grass roads near, which are called Upper 
Camp and Lower Camp Lane respectively. 

Thomas Pickford, the founder of the well-known 
firm of carriers, resided at Markyate in the farm-house 
called Mayfield, now occupied by Mrs. Partridge. The 
name still survives in the locality, Mayfield being 
situated in Pickford Road. The ‘ Old Vicarage,’ now 
occupied by Mrs. Fatt, was formerly a boarding 
school. It was here that the poet William Cowper 
received the first elements of his classical education. 
‘Coppin’s Room’ adjoining the old vicarage was used 
as the schoolroom at that time, and it is now the 
Parish Room. 

The manor of CADDINGTON was 
ancient demesne of the crown.’ ‘There 
is some evidence that it was granted to 
the monastery of St. Albans by Offa, king of Mercia 
(757-96),° but apparently no record exists of its sub- 
sequent history until the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, when it seems to have been held by Edwin of 
Caddington,” and to have passed from him to his son 
Lewin." From the Domesday entry Lewin appears 
to have given it to the canons of St. Paul’s, London,” 
in whose possession it remained until 1649, when it 
was sold, under the ‘Act for the sale of dean and 
chapter’s lands,’ to Henry Proby of London, and 
John Hammond of the same, draper.* At the Restora- 
tion the property returned to the canons, for whom it 
has been held, since 1872," by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 
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ter by Athelstan, but this would appear to 
be a mistake, as no mention of Cadding- 
ton occurs in Athelstan’s charter as printed 
in Dugdale’s Appendix. 
Ul Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls Ser.), 

vi, 33. 

12: 1/.C.H. Herts. i, 316. 
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About one mile west from the church there is now 
a farm called the Bury Farm. The farm- house of the 
seventeenth century is prob- 
ably on the site of the old 
manor-house, ie) 

Copies of manorial court 
rolls of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies are preserved in the 
library of St. Paul’s, together 
with some early surveys and 
leases. From these it would 
appear that in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the 
manor was usually farmed by 
an ecclesiastic,* but certainly 
as early as the reign of 
Edward IV the farmer was a layman.® The custom 
of farming out the manor seems to have continued 
through the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. The farmer lived at Caddington Bury, 
and was bound to keep a bull and a boar on 
the manorial farm for the use of the tenants.” A 
visitation of 1222 gives the stocking of the farm at 
two hundred sheep, four cows, and forty pigs, as well 
as two plough-teams of eight head. There was a wind- 
mill, which could be farmed for 205.18 The extent of 
land in demesne was 260 acres of arable ; there was no 
pasture, but two small woods contained twelve acres 
between them, and there was also a great beechwood 
of 300 acres. In 1206 a dispute seems to have arisen 
between Roger de Tony and the canons of St. Paul’s 
with regard to their right of common in the wood. 
It was finally agreed that the whole wood between 
Blikeslane as far as Bereford was to remain to the 
canons, and all the plain outside the wood to the 
south should belong to Roger. Further, that from 
Bereford to Papiatem all the wood should remain to 
the canons, and the rest of the wood, with the plain 
to the south, should remain to Roger; but neither 
party was to exclude Walter son of Walter of Luton, 
who came and claimed common of pasturage in both 
parts.”® In the seventeenth century the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s attempted to inclose the wood, 
and a commission was appointed to decide the dispute 
which arose in consequence. According to the award 
of the commissioners, the canons were to be allowed 
to inclose 150 acres, and the vicar of Caddington 
10 acres. The remainder of the wood was to remain 
open, and the dean and chapter were to have no 
common of pasture there, except for such of their 
tenants as held lands under leases not yet expired.” 

The dean and chapter of St. Paul’s claimed most 
extensive liberties within their Hertfordshire manors. 
They held their estates quit of all suit at county and 
hundred courts, and were exempt from the fines there 
levied, as well as from all tolls and other mercantile 
dues. They had the fullest rights of jurisdiction over 
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their tenants, and claimed to hold views of frank- 
pledge and of the assize of bread and ale, to have 
their own gallows, pillory, and tumbril, and to have 
free warren in all their demesne lands.” The last 
liberty had been granted to the dean and chapter in 
their demesne lands at Caddington in 1248” 

From an inquisition of 1297 it would appear that 
among the services of the tenants that of carrying 
farm produce to London was of importance, holders 
of one virgate being bound to carry 35 quarters of 
corn annually, and holders of half a virgate five capons 
or ten hens ‘against the feast of the Nativity.” In 
the eighteenth century some question seems to have 
arisen as to the building rights of the tenants, for the 
jurors of the court baron frequently present that a 
free tenant may build or pull down his house and fell 
timber without the consent of the lord, but that a 
termor may not do so.” 

Mention of the manor of DUNRIGGE occurs in 
the minister’s accounts of Caddington for the year 
1463—4."" John Herdyng was then farmer, but no 
further reference to it has been found. 

The prebendal manor of GREAT CADDINGTON 
is attached to the prebend of thatname. The stall was 
held in 1103 by Askyllus or Anskyldus.” In 1649, 
when the chapter of London was abolished, this 
estate was sold to Richard Somers of London,” but 
at the Restoration was recovered by the Church. 
Newcourt, writing in the first years of the eighteenth 
century, states that this manor was then called Aston 
Bury.” The manor-house which stood some quarter 
of a mile east of the church was pulled down about 
fifty years ago, and a farm-house, now known as the 
Prebendal Farm, was built on the site. 

To the prebend of Caddington Minor the manor 
of LITTLE CADDINGTON is attached. The stall 
was held in 1103 by Theobald or Tethbald.* The 
manor was purchased in 1649 by John Streeter, and 
is mentioned by Newcourt as the manor or farm of 
Provenden. He states that in a terrier then lately 
made it was found that there were on the estate 
thirteen tenants owing quit-rents, but that they 
refused payment on the ground that the lands for 
which the rents were due were unidentified. This 
manor and that of Great Caddington were taken over 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1872.57 The 
manor-house belonging to Caddington Minor formerly 
stood on the village green, and was known as Aston 
Bury. It was pulled down about forty years ago, and 
its site is now occupied by two cottages which stand 
opposite the vicarage gates.°” 

ZOUCHES or SOWCHES seems to have been a 
manor held of the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by 
the family of la Zouche of Harringworth. It is possible 
that it was, like the Wheathampstead manor of the 
same name, originally in the possession of the Inges, 
one of whom married Eudo la Zouche, for there is 
extant a grant of 1310-11 to one Edward Inge of 
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free warren in all his demesne lands in Caddington, 
and also a cancelled patent dated 1322-3 to 
Richard Inge, chaplain, granting a licence to alienate 


his manor of Caddington.® 
In 1395 William de la Zouche a3 
fipoo 


held ‘ the manor of Cadindon’ 


in fee tail of the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s. He 
had inherited it from his father 
William, and it descended to 
his son, a third William,™ 
who in 1396-7 conveyed his 
interest in the estate, prob- 
ably for the purpose of a 
settlement, to Sir John Lo- 
vell, kt., his kinsman. The 
Zouche family continued to 
be tenants of some estate, probably this manor, 
in Caddington parish as late as the year 1535,° 
but there seems to be no further mention of the 
manor until the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In that 
reign Thomas Franck brought an action in the court 
of Chancery against Richard Marshe of Kensworth 
for ejecting him from the manor of Zouches in Cad- 
dington. Thomas claimed that John, Lord Zouche, 
about twenty-eight years previously conveyed the 
manor to Thomas Franck of Hatfield, his father, and 
to Anne his wife, and to Thomas the present claimant. 
Thomas the father and Anne died, and Thomas the 
son held the manor until he was ejected by Richard 
Marshe. Richard claimed the manowunder the terms 
of the will of his father Thomas, who, Richard 
declared, was lawfully seised of the manor. He denied 
that it was ever conveyed by Lord Zouche to Thomas 
Franck. In 1573 Thomas Marshe conveyed the 
manor to Richard Marshe, and it is probable that 
these are the father and son mentioned above.” From 
Richard it subsequently passed to his brother Henry, 
who conveyed it in 1583 to Thomas Marshe.® In 
the following year Robert Barbour and Agnes his wife 
released to Henry Marshe all claim which they had 
in the manor for the life of Agnes.*® Later the manor 
came to Henry’s son Rotherham, who sold it in 1605 
to John Clerke of London.” Clerke died the following 
year, leaving ason John under age, who at the time 
of his death, in 1664, was seised of 360 acres of land 
in the parish” In 1673 the manor was conveyed 
by Robert Strode to William Strode, of whose family 
there is some trace in the court rolls as late as 1703, 
and in 1750 John Shirley and his wife conveyed the 
manor by fine to Nicholas Coulthirst,” against whom 
it was recovered in the same term by Robert Joyce." 
In 1781 Thomas Smith recovered this manor against 
James Wildman, William Beckford being vouchee.* 
There is a farm known as Zouches in the west of the 
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parish which was owned by the Pedley family till 
1804, when, by a special Act of Parliament, they 
were enabled to exchange the farm for the estate of 
Caddington Hall, the possession of the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s. Zouches Farm now belongs tc 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.“ 

MARKYATE priory was founded early in the 
twelfth century, and in 1145 the dean and chapter 
of St. Paul’s granted to the prioress and nuns the 
site of the monastery and the surrounding woods.” 
The house appears to have been surrendered before 
10 February, 1537," probably to the satisfaction of 
the lords of Caddington manor, for the last prioress 
seems to have been an unruly tenant. ‘There are 
complaints in the court rolls that she erected a pillory 
in the liberty of the church of St. Paul, that she 
refused to do suit for land called Rokett,“’ that she 
interfered with the fishing rights of the tenants of 
Caddington in a pool near the monastery,” and finally 
that she ordered that a great beech tree, ‘ growing 
upon the free ground opposite the house of the nuns 
of Markyate,’ should be cut down, to the great loss 
of the cathedral church of St. Paul’s.*' The priory 
remained in the king’s hands for about two years after 
the surrender, and on 29 March, 1539, was leased to 
Humphrey Bourchier of the king’s household for 
twenty-one years.” This Humphrey subsequently 
tried to purchase the estate, but owing in part to his 
own heavy liabilities, and in part to the fraud per- 
petrated by his kinsman, Sir. Francis Bryan, to whom 
the purchase money was entrusted, the transaction 
was not completed when Humphrey died without 
children in 1540. His widow Elizabeth in the 
following year married George Ferrers, to whom 
Edward VI in 1548 granted the site of the late 
monastery with free warren, court leet, view of frank- 
pledge and of the assize of bread and ale, and other 
manorial rights.“ George Ferrers was the son of 
Thomas Ferrers of St. Albans, and in 1534 published 
an English translation of Magna Charta and other 
important statutes. He became a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn and his oratory gained him a high reputa- 
tion at the bar. He was elected M.P. for Plymouth 
in 1542, and in that year he was arrested on his way 
to the House of Commons. A rather famous dis- 
pute arose as to the privilege of members of Parlia- 
ment of exemption from arrest, and he was released. 
He is said to have served in the war against Scotland 
and France, but he most probably attended Henry 
VIII in some civil capacity. Henry showed his 
attachment for him by bequeathing him 100 marks. 
At Christmas 1551 he was directed to prepare a series 
of pageants on a very gorgeous scale to distract the 
young king, who was reported to be sorrowing over 
the execution of his uncle Somerset. Ferrers assisted 
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in suppressing Wyatt’s rebellion, and held the office 
of escheator for the counties of Essex and Hert- 
ford in 1567. The manor remained in the family 
of Ferrers for about one hundred years, passing 
from George to his son Julius, and in 1596 to his 
grandson Sir John.® Knighton Ferrers, the son of 
Sir John and of Anne, daughter of Sir George 
Knighton of Bayford, knt., died before his father,” 
and the estate consequently passed on the death of 
Sir John in 1640 to Katherine, the only daughter of 
Knighton, who subsequently married Sir Thomas 
Fanshawe of Ware Park.” In 1655 Sir Thomas 
and Thomas his son sold the manor to John Meech, 
Edward Greene, and John Fullerton of London,*® 
and in 1657 Meech, Greene, and Fullerton, together 
with Benjamin Andrews and Joan his wife, sold it 
to Thomas Coppin of Mark- 
yate Cell, son of Sir George 

Coppin.” Thomas by will 

dated 8 December, 1662, left 

£400 in trust for the pur- 
chase of a house in Markyate 
Street to serve as a school- 
house. He was succeeded in 
1663 by his second son John,® 
who in fulfilment of his father’s 
will purchased a messuage 
called the ‘Mermaid’ in Mark- 
yate Street for the purposes 
of a school. His son John succeeded him,® 
and in 1734 built a chapel at Markyate Cell. 
On his death in 1742 the estate passed under a 
settlement made in his lifetime to his son John.® 
At the death, without issue, of the latter John the 
estate came to his uncle Samuel, who died in 1766 
without issue, having devised the estate to his nephew 
John Reynardson, son of his sister Anne by Joseph 
Reynardson, on the condition of his taking the name 
of Coppin.® John Reynardson Coppin died in 1781, 
and the manor came to the Rev. John Pittman, who 
thereupon took the name of Coppin.” He married 
Mary Pearce of Buckinghamshire, and died in 1794, 
leaving John Coppin Pittman-Coppin his only son 
and heir, and two daughters 
Susan and Mary. John sold 
the estate to Joseph Howell, 
by whose executors it was sold 
in 1825 to Daniel Goodson 
Adey of St. Albans, J.P. 
On his death in December, 
1872, it came to his son Rev. 
Francis William Adye, who 
still holds it. 

The present mansion house, 
known as Markyate Cell, 
stands on the eastern side of 
Watling Street, a little north 
of the hamlet of Markyate Street. Leland, who 
must have seen it shortly after the suppression of 
Markyate Cell, says in his Zéinerary that one Hum- 
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phrey Bourchier ‘did much coste in translating of 
the priorie into a maner-place.’ This took place 
during Bourchier’s tenancy in 1539-40, and it is 
most likely that the oldest portions of the existing 
house belong to that date, the work being in the 
style of that period. The house has been burned 
down several times, the last rebuilding having been 
done in 1840. The only portions left of the 
sixteenth-century house are the walls of the kitchen 
offices at the east end, consisting of two stories and 
the lower part ofa chimney, and probably parts of the 
old garden walls date from this period. The old 
walling is built of flint, with the windows and the 
angles of the walls of ‘Totternhoe stone, that portion 
of the wall inclosing the scullery and the room over 
being faced with flint and stone in alternating squares, 
averaging about g in. square, but varying a good 
deal. This form of walling is found, not only in 
fourteenth and fifteenth-century work, as in the 
churches of Abbots Langley, Redbourn, and Putten- 
ham, but also in much later work, as in the Castle 
House, Berkhampstead, which was built in 1560, and 
Oxhey Chapel, erected in 1612. The west wall of 
the scullery is 3 ft. gin. thick and contains a large 
arched opening, now built up on one side ; the arch 
is low and pointed, the outer and inner orders on 
either side being splayed, and the order between 
hollow-chamfered. It does not seem ever to have 
had a door, and was most likely an opening into a 
hall or corridor. On the east wall of the kitchen, 
outside, is a projecting chimney, the upper part 
of which is modern, but the lower part contains 
a secret chamber in the thickness of the chimney, 
which is about 5 ft. Access to the chamber was 
obtained by a circular stair from an opening over 
the chimney-piece in the room over the kitchen. 
This was opened and investigated some years ago, but 
the opening has now been closed, This part of the 
chimney seems to be coeval with the rest of the old 
work. The window to the kitchen is of stone, 
consisting of five lights, each 18 in. wide, divided by 
moulded stone mullions, each light having a flat four- 
centred arch. Over the window is a square moulded 
perpendicular hood, with returnedends. ‘The window 
is clearly of sixteenth-century work. The scullery 
window consists of two lights, similar to those of the 
kitchen, but there is no hood over. The eastern 
wall of the scullery has been rebuilt and a chimney 
added, probably in 1840, and the wall has been 
refaced externally with flint and stone to match the 
north front, the stone used being old fragments from 
the priory church. These old stones have mouldings 
of thirteenth-century character. An interesting out- 
line plan, showing the old walling which existed in 
1805, may be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
1846. The house at that time was much larger 
than the present one, and some of the old walling 
existing in 1805 has now disappeared. The plan 
also shows the site of the priory church, the 
foundations of the eastern wall being then discovered. 
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The church stood in the park, about 40 ft. from the 
terrace on the west side of the house. 

About 100 yds. east of the house, and on a higher 
level, due to the natural slope of the ground, is the 
old bowling-green bounded on the west by the 
remains of a fine yew hedge. Theold kitchen garden 
adjoins this on the north, separated from it by a wall 
of flint and Totternhoe stone, which seems to be the 
original wall. In the garden are some ancient apple- 
trees, with long branches carefully trained on wooden 
stakes, and still bearing fruit. The stem of one of 
these trees measured 18 in. in diameter, one foot 
from the ground. 

In the old inn called the ‘ Five Horse Shoes’ in 
Markyate Street there was in the bar-parlour a beam 
spanning from front to back walls, about 12 ft. long, 
which was literally a tree as felled, with only the lower 
segments roughly axed off, leaving the trunk about 
1 ft. 6 in. across, and gradually widening out to about 
3 ft. at the base of the root. The building in 1900 
was in a state of decay, and the licence was renewed 
to new premises.” It has since been pulled down, 
and ‘Cell Dene,’ now occupied by Mr. Henry 
Simons, was built upon the site. 

It is said that in 1804 the Pedleys by exchange 
with the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s received the 
estate of CADDINGTON HALL for Zouches Farm. 
At the date of the exchange there was, it appears, a small 
house on the property which the Pedleys pulled down, 
and built the present residence on the site.” In 
1873 it belonged to Anne wife of Arthur Mac- 
namara who had inherited from John Pedley. Anne 
died in 1876, when the estate came to her eldest son 
Arthur, who sold it about 1902 to Mr. Arthur 
Collings Wells, who had been residing at Caddington 
some five years before it passed into his possession. 
John Macnamara, half-brother of Arthur, who died 
issueless in 1906, still owns a considerable amount of 
property in Caddington.” 

The hamlet of HUMBERSHOE (Humbrichesho, 
xili cent.) was in the thirteenth century included in the 
vill of Chalgrave, which was held in 1284 and 1316 
by Peter de Lorenge or Loring.” In 1260-1 William 
Lorenge granted a messuage, land and rent in Hum- 
bershoe to Bartholomew le Jeuene or Jeune and 
Isabella his wife, to be held by them and their heirs 
of William and his heirs for ever.‘ This tenement 
appears to have subsequently become known as 
the manor of Humbershoe, and remained in the 
family of Le Jeune or Juveni until the middle 
of the fourteenth century. Bartholomew Juveni 
held it in 1273, and he and his son Richard ob- 
tained licence from the prior of Dunstable to have 
a chantry in their chapel at Humbershoe. ‘This 
chantry,’ the chronicler remarks, ‘ will soon cease after 
their death.’?”> Bartholomew died in 1277,” and was 
succeeded by his son Richard, who held the manor in 
1290.” Giles le Jeune and Agnes his wife held it in 
1347-8, and settled it upon themselves and the heirs 
of their bodies.® A Giles le Jeune, living in 1366-7, 
probably held the manor at this time, as he is called 
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Giles le Jeune of Humbershoe.” The priory of 
Markyate at the time of the Dissolution held certain 
rents of assize in Humbershoe, which were afterwards 
granted to George Ferrers, with the manor of Mark- 
yate,” in 1548, and from this time the descent of the 
manor is identical with that of Markyate (q.v.) until 
it was bought of the Coppins, in 1794, by Mr. Lam- 
bert." He devised it to his wife Jane and his son 
John, who sold it in 1802 to William Shone, of 
whom it was afterwards purchased in 1804 by Edmund 
Thomas Waters. It was sold by his assigns in 1814 
to Thomas Stirling.” 

The hamlet of Humbershoe has since 1877 formed 
part of the parish of Markyate. 

The church of ALL SAINTS con- 
sists of chancel with modern north 
vestry, nave with aisles, and west tower. 
The western angles of an aisleless nave are to be seen 
in the west wall,and represent the earliest state of which 
any evidences remain. Whether they are older than the 
jambs of the chancel arch or the masonry of the south 
doorway, ¢. 1180-1200, it is impossible to say ; but 
the church to which they belonged had a nave 23 ft. 
wide with walls 3 ft. thick, and probably of the same 
length as at present, 52 ft. within the walls. Nothing 
remains of its chancel, but it was probably of much 
the same width (15 ft. 4 in.) as that now existing, 
which seems to have been built in the second half of 
the thirteenth century, ¢. 1270, and has a very marked 
inclination to the south, about 2 ft. gin. in a length 
of 35 ft. 

There is no evidence of an enlargement of the 
aisleless nave before ¢. 1330, when a north chapel of 
two bays was added to it, and in the fifteenth century 
the west tower was built, the north chapel lengthened 
westward to make a north aisle, and the south aisle 
added. The tower was in existence by 1458, being 
mentioned in the report © of the visitation by the dean 
of St. Paul’s and Master Richard Ewen on 20 Sep- 
tember of that year. The south aisle is apparently the 
latest part of the fifteenth-century work, and belongs to 
the closing years of the century. At its building the 
twelfth-century doorway was reset in its present 
position, and the window next to it on the west 
probably also came from the old south wall of the 
nave. The south arcade is not set on the line of the 
old south wall, but within it, and is consequently out 
of centre with both the chancel and tower arches. Its 
eastern arch, which springs from the wall without a 
respond, is thus in line with the south wall of the 
chancel, and the abutment so obtained may have dic- 
tated its position. ‘The church was much repaired in 
1876, and most of the external masonry is new. The 
chancel has in the east wall three lancet windows 
under one arch, with a moulded rear-arch with a label 
and mask stops, and at the springing moulded capitals 
without shafts. The stonework is much patched, but 
the window is coeval with the chancel. In the north 
wall is a single cinquefoiled light of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps taking the place of a thirteenth-century 
lancet, and towards the west end of the chancel a 
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fifteenth-century window of two cinquefoiled lights, 
now looking into the modern vestry. Between the 
windows is the vestry door, also modern. In the 
south wall are two fifteenth-century windows, one 
near the west angle of two trefoiled lights, and the 
other of two cinquefoiled lights over the sedilia and 
piscina. These latter are of the date of the chancel, 
the piscina being double, with pointed arches inter- 
secting in the head, and having a central corbel in 
place of a shaft ; while the sedilia, three in number, 
the westernmost of which was discovered in 1876, 
have shafts with moulded circular capitals and bases, 
the western seat being at a lower level than the other 
two. ‘The arches are pointed, and both they and 
those over the piscina have soffit cusps, and above 
them is a moulded string. Between the two south 
windows is a pointed doorway with a thirteenth- 
century label. : 

The chancel arch is of two orders, with hollow 
chamfers, and belongs to the fourteenth century ; but 
its jambs are good work of the latter part of the 
twelfth century, with a keeled respond to the inner 
order, and engaged jamb-shafts to the outer, all having 
foliate capitals and square abaci. The north jamb is 
partly overlapped on the east by the wall of the chan- 
cel, perhaps as a result of a widening of the opening 
in the fourteenth century, when the existing arch was 
set on the older jambs. Its span is now about 12 ft. 
Gin. in the clear. The nave arcades are of four bays, 
with octagonal shafts, moulded capitals and bases, and 
pointed arches of two chamfered orders. In the north 
arcade the first two bays date from the first half of the 
fourteenth century, and have high pointed. arches and 
small four-leaved flowers on the capitals, while the 
remaining two are more than a century later, the 
arches being lower and the details plainer. The 
respond formerly at the west of the two fourteenth- 
century bays has been re-used as the west respond of 
the arcade. In the south arcade the shafts are taller 
than those in the north, but the details of the moulded 
capitals are inferior. The east arch of the arcade 
springs directly from the wall without a respond, per- 
haps to give more room for a southern nave altar. 

The east window of the north aisle is a traceried 
circle, contemporary with the two east bays of the 
arcade, but now blocked by a modern vestry. In the 
north wall of the aisle is a large three-light window 
with fifteenth-century tracery, and to the west two 
smaller windows of three cinquefoiled lights of the date 
of the later bays of the arcade. The south aisle has 
no east window, but three three-light south windows 
contemporary with the south arcade, the eastern of 
the three distinguished by having tracery openings 
above each light, while the other two have tracery 
over the middle light only. To the west of the win- 
dows is the south doorway, of two orders, with zigzag 
on the outer order and a keeled roll between two 
hollows on the inner, and jamb shafts with foliate 
capitals, It is of the same date as the jambs of the 
chancel arch, and has been reset here at the building 
of the aisle, in company with the two-light window 
immediately to the west, which has a fourteenth- 
century rear arch and modern tracery, and probably 
also came from the south wall of the aisleless nave. 
The tower has a plain east arch of two chamfered 
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orders, and a west doorway with a four-centred arch 
under a square head, while over it is a window of 
three cinquefoiled lights. In the south-east angle is 
avice. Externally the tower is covered with rough- 
cast, and is finished with plain battlements. 

The chancel roof is modern, but the nave and aisles 
have simple but good roofs of late fifteenth-century 
style, with some modern timbers. On the east wall 
of the nave, at the level of the corbels of the roof, is a 
moulded beam, from which a coved canopy over the 
rood sprang to the east tie-beam, which is a few feet 
west of the east wall. The ridge and purlins running 
from the tie-beam to the east wall are plain, and not 
moulded as elsewhere, as they would have been hidden 
by the canopy. At the west end of the nave, on both 
sides of the central passage, are three rows of benches 
with linen-pattern ends and buttresses, ¢. 1500, and 
the pulpit in the north-east angle of the nave is 
hexagonal with moulded panels, c. 1600. In the 
chancel is a Jacobean chair, within the altar-rails. 
The rood-loft door remains to the south of the chan- 
cel arch, and in the east end of the south aisle is a 
piscina discovered in 1876, under a round arch of 
doubtful date. 

The font stands at the west end of the south aisle, 
and is of the fifteenth century, with an octagonal 
bowl, each face having a cusped panel with roses, fir 
cones, acorns or oak leaves at the points of the cusps. 

In the pavement at the east of the nave is a slab 
with the brass figures of John Hawtt, otherwise called 
Cryscyan, 1505, his wife Elizabeth, four sons, and 
four daughters; and at the east end of the north 
aisle is the brass of Edward Dormer, ‘yoman,’ 1518, 
his two wives, and their children. There are no 
mural monuments of importance, but a helm with a 
crest of a cock is set against the south wall of the 
chancel. 

There are six bells, the treble by Taylor, 1881; 
the second, third, and fifth by Chapman & Mears, 
1782; the fourth by Thomas Mears, 1800 ; and the 
tenor by the same founder, 1819. The plate consists of 
a chalice, a paten, a flagon, and two standing patens, 
all of silver, and presented in 1740. 

The registers begin in 1558. 

The church of ST. ANDREW, WOODSIDE, built 
in 1890 by the late Mr. J. S. Crawley of Stockwood 
Park, is of brick and stone, in the Early English style. 
The registers date from the year of erection. 

The church of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
MARKYATE, a brick building, was erected in 1734 
by John Coppin on the waste land near Markyate Cell. 
It was enlarged by Joseph Howell in 1811,® and in 
1842 Mr. Adey added the northaisle. The building 
was thoroughly restored in 1874 by the Rev. Francis 
William Adye. Within the church is a part of an 
old stone coffin lid, on which is carved in relief a very 
fine foliate cross of thirteenth-century work, but there 
is no inscription. 

The church of Caddington was 

ADVOWSON granted to the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s by Walter, bishop of Lin- 

coln, in 1183-4," and this grant was confirmed in 
1254 by Henry, bishop of Lincoln,” and again in 
1406 by Philip, bishop of Lincoln. The advowson 
seems to have belonged to the chapter of St. Paul’s 
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before this first grant, for in the time of Gilbert, bishop 
of London, and Hugh the dean (1163-81) there is 
an acknowledgement by Paris, archdeacon of Roches- 
ter, and Alexander de Sacchevilla that the advowson 
of the church of Caddington belonged to the chapter.” 
The living is a vicarage, and the advowson, annexed 
to the manor, has always been held by the dean and 
chapter. 

The chapel built by John Coppin, which has now 
become the church of St. John the Baptist, Markyate, 
was endowed by him with an annuity of £10 vested in 
the curate and his successors, and other annuities 
vested in trustees, charged upon his estate of Mark- 
yate Cell, John also obtained grants of two sums of 
£200 from the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for 
the augmentation of the curacy.” The school 
founded by Thomas Coppin is annexed to the curacy, 
and the right of nomination belongs to the owner of 
Markyate Cell.” 

In 1683 many persons were convicted for being 
present at an unlawful conventicle in the house 
of Benjamin Andrew at Caddington.” At Mark- 
yate Street there appears to have been a strong 
Puritan and Nonconformist element at a very early 
date. Houses for Quakers were registered there in 
1690 and 1699, and a dwelling house in Caddington 
in the occupation of John Squire was certified in 1781 
as a place of worship for Protestant Dissenters, and a 
newly-erected chapel for them was licensed in 1809. 
There are now two Wesleyan chapels and a Baptist 
Union chapel at Caddington, and Wesleyan, Baptist, 
and Primitive Methodist chapels at Markyate. In 
1860 the Baptists, who were very strong in the parish, 


demanded the election of one of the members of their 
sect as a trustee of the school founded by Thomas 
Coppin at Markyate Street, but it was in law decided 
against them.” 
In 1684 Martha Coppin by her 
CHARITIES will charged her house and land in 
Markyate Street with an annuity of 
£6 for the use of six poor aged widows, housekeepers 
that frequent divine service, to buy them clothes, share 
and share alike. The payment is made by Mr. Obed 
Thorne, and is applied by the vicar in accordance 
with the trusts.” 

This parish was in possession of land and cottages, 
the origin of which is unknown, called the church 
land and cottages, now consisting of two acres of 
meadow land adjoining the churchyard, let at £5 a 
year, which, after payment of 30s. in alms to the 
poor, under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
(1885), is applied by the vicar and churchwardens in 
repairs to the church, together with the rent of four 
acres known as the Pest House Fields. 

In 1832 David Foullerton by his will bequeathed 
£300 in trust after defraying the expense of laying 
down slabs, etc., over the family grave, to invest the 
balance and to apply the income in the distri- 
bution of wearing apparel amongst six poor persons 
at the least, residing in that portion of the parish 
situated in the county of Hertford. The legacy is 
represented by £276 35. 7d. consols with the official 
trustees, the dividends of which, amounting to 
£6 185., are applied in aid of the clothing club. 

St. John, Markyate Street. Coppin’s Scholarship 
Foundations.* 
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Clopelle (xi cent.) ; Chainehou (xi cent.); Caynho, 
Kayno (xiii, xiv, xv cents.); Caynehoo (xvi, xvii cents.) ; 
Bello Loco or Beaulieu (xii-xv cents.) ; Bedlowe (xvi— 
xix cents.). 

The parish of Clophill has an area of 2,425°227 
acres, of which nearly half, 1,0002 acres, is arable 
land ; there are 834 acres of permanent grass and 
246 of woods and plantations." The soil is very 
sandy, with a subsoil of gravel, and there are many 
old sand-pits and gravel-pits scattered over the parish. 
The country is undulating, forming numerous ridges 
and hollows, the slopes being covered by open 
tilled land or small pine woods, to the low ground 
round the River Flit, on the north side of which the 
village is placed. The general slope of the land is 
from north-west to south-east, the highest point in 
the north being 323 ft. above the ordnance datum, 
and from here the ground falls till in the extreme 
east near Campton it reaches an elevation of 152 ft. 
Clophill village presents a straggling appearance, as it 
covers about 14 miles of the main road from Ampthill 
to Shefford, which traverses the centre of the parish 
from west to east. 

From the east end of the village a broad ridge rises 
for a mile to the north-east, and upon this, a half-mile 
from the village, the old church is conspicuously 
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placed at a height of 279°6 ft. above the ordnance 
datum, with a commanding view over the country to 
the east and south. The churchyard possessed the 
unenviable reputation of being a haunt of body 
snatchers, and many human bones have been dug up 
in the fields of Brickwall Farm. The new church is 
near the east end of the village, opposite the rectory, 
west of which there is a large tithe barn, now used as 
a parish hall. Near the middle of the village where 
the river approaches the street is a large water-mill 
used for grinding corn, while to the west of the 
village, at a short distance from the main road, 
stands an ancient windmill built of timber; the 
shape is peculiar, for the body is built like an ordinary 
barn with gables at the end. The mill sails used to 
be supported on large cross-beams which are attached 
to a square wooden turret with a low-pointed roof, 
which projects from the roof of the barn at the west 
end, At this end of the village is the public-house, 
called ‘The Flying Horse,’ a popular inn in the old 
coaching-days for travellers from London to the north. 
There are several good specimens of Georgian archi- 
tecture among the houses, and the old pound still 
exists, while memories of earlier days are recalled by 
the relic known as the Stocks Tree. In the middle 
of the village the street is crossed by the main road 
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running north and south from Bedford to Luton, 
This road also forms the boundary of the parish on 
that side, dividing it from Maulden, to which the 
west half of the village belongs. Near the west 
boundary of the parish is Beadlow Farm, on the site 
of the small Benedictine priory of Beaulieu, a cell of 
St. Albans Abbey. The farm buildings are compara- 
tively modern and stand close to the road, but in the 
meadow to the east the broken ground and lines of 
banks and ditches mark the site of the priory buildings. 
From time to time foundations of walls have been 
traced and destroyed by the occupants of the farm, 
some glazed floor tiles and a thirteenth-century base 
having been found, together with part of a fourteenth- 
century coffin-lid, still preserved on the farm. 

The fine earthwork of Cainhoe Castle, already 
described,”* is in the south of the parish, and on 
rising ground a short distance to the south is Cainhoe 
Farm, an H-shaped house, evidently of some an- 
tiquity, though showing little old detail at the present 
day. In one of the first-floor rooms is some good 
panelling. 

With the site of the manor of Cainhoe were granted 
lands bearing the following place-names in the six- 
teenth century: Plumtree Hedge, Cantywede, and 
Inlandes’ Spythell,? and in 1354 the names Foulhole, 
Pidley Wood are found; in 1628 Pidley Wood and 
Howgrove.® 

The Inclosure Act for this parish, passed in 1808, 
is private, and has not been printed.‘ 

The MANOR OF CLOPHILL AND CAINHOE 
was held of the honour or barony of Cainhoe® until 
the reign of Henry VIII, when it was annexed 
to the honour of Ampthill, and granted out by 
the king from time to time: the overlordship is 
referred to as late as 1628,’ but as there is no further 
mention, the right probably fell into abeyance.® 
On the partition of the Cainhoe barony in 1233° the 
manor of Clophill and Cainhoe was not divided, but 
fell to the inheritance of Isabel, the eldest sister, and 
continued in her descendants” until after 1415, when 
it passed to the Greys, earls of Kent," and finally came 
into the hands of the king.” At the time of the 
Domesday Survey, Nigel d’Albini held the manor of 
Cainhoe and the manor of Clophill;™ these two 
manors were always held together and became known 
as the manor or manors of Clophill and Cainhoe. 
That of Clophill consisted of 5 hides, and had been 
he'd by two thegns, men of Earl Tosti,'* while the 
manor of Cainhoe was assessed at 4 hides and had 
been held by Alvric, a thegn of King Edward. The 
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manor descended to Nigel’s son Henry and to the 
latter’s son Robert, who died in 1192, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Robert, who died in 1224: his 
son Robert enjoyed the manor for only a short space, 
as he died without issue in 1233, when the manor 
passed to his sister Isabel, who married first William 
de Hocton, and secondly Drew des Preaux:™ her 
son William must have assumed the name de Albini, 
as he inherited the manor under that name on his 
mother’s death in 1262." He apparently died soon 
after, when the manor passed to his son Simon, who 
died seised of it in 1272, leaving as his heirs his 
three sisters, Isabel, Christina, and Joan,” who each 
took one-third of the manor."® The youngest sister 
Joan married three times: by 
her second husband, Sir Roger 
Dakeney, she left a son and 
heir Robert, to whom de- 
scended the third on the death 
of his mother in 1310:¥ 
Robert died in 1316,” and as 
his son Roger was then only 
fourteen years of age, the 
custody of the lands and heir 
was granted to Richard de 
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1324.” This Roger acquired a 

few years before his death another portion of the manor, 
amounting to one-ninth.” When the manor was 
separated into thirds, Isabella the eldest sister brought 
her share to Hugh de St. Croix, by whom she had a 
son Peter ; she married secondly William de Hotct,” 
who held the third of the manor after her death. On 
his death in 1310 Peter de St. Croix entered into 
possession.” In 1349 hisestate suffered severely from the 
plague, all the bondmen and cottars dying of the pesti- 
lence. He himself died in the same year,” and a few 
months later his son Robert died. ‘The custody of the 
lands were granted to Roger de Beauchamp” until the 
lawful age of the son and heir, Thomas, who proved 
his age in 1362” and alienated his share of the manor 
in 1364 to Sir John Cheyne, with remainder to John 
Dakeney and his heirs, a grandson of the Roger 
above mentioned, who was grandson of Joan. 

The remaining third of the manor, which was the 
inheritance of Christina, second daughter of William 
de Albini, was, on her deathin 1318,” divided again 
into thirds among her three daughters by Peter de 
la Stane, Elizabeth, Margery, and Christina. The 
youngest daughter Christina married Anthony de 
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Byddik and died in 1326, when the custody of the 
ninth part of the manor was granted to John de Mere 
as her son and heir John was only fifteen years old.* 
In 1334 John granted this part for life to John 
Dakeney and Joan his wife,? and in 1336 they 
acquired full possession.® This John Dakeney was 
probably a younger son of Joan de Albini, the 
youngest daughter of William de Albini and wife of 
Roger Dakeney, and therefore uncle to Roger, to 
whom in 1348 he transferred his right in the manor.™ 

Through Elizabeth the eldest daughter one ninth 
passed to her son Peter de Norton, who died without 
issue in 1330, when his brother Thomas inherited 
it. The latter died in 1346, but in 1334 he had 
alienated the ninth of the manor for life to John 
Dakeney and Joan his wife” ; 1t reverted to Thomas 
de Norton’s son Sir Ralph de Norton, who sold his 
right in the ninth part of the manor to John Dakeney, 
grandson of Roger, and his wife Mary in 1373.” 
The remaining ninth, which fell to the inheritance of 
Margery, the second daughter, passed to her son 
Brian Saffey, who died in 1349, probably of the 
plague, leaving a daughter Alice or Joan, who also 
died the next year. This part of the manor then 
reverted to her uncle, Thomas Saffey, and on his 
death in 1361 passed to his sister Joan.*° In 1364 
Joan alienated this ninth to John Dakeney,* the 
grandson of Roger, who thus acquired eight parts of 
the manor, purchasing the remaining part from Sir 
Ralph de Norton in 1373, when the whole manor 
was reunited. Sir John Dakeney died seised of the 
manor in 1376, and as his son Walter was only 
seventeen years old the custody of the lands and heir 
was apparently granted to Reginald de Grey, who 
held a court there in 1381."° Walter died while still 
under age in 1384, when Alice 
his father’s sister inherited the 
manor.‘' Alice and her hus- 
band Walter Alnthorpe con- 
tinued to hold the manor, and 
were in possession in 1415," 
but some time between that 
date and 1428 it was alienated 
to Reginald de Grey.“® The 
manor continued in the de 
Grey family “ until it was sold 
by Richard, earl of Kent, some 
time in the reign of Henry VII 
to Giles, Lord Daubeny, who 
died seised of it in 1508. His son Henry probably 
conveyed the manor to Sir William Compton, knt., 
on whose death in 1528 it reverted to the king as the 
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result of a settlement made previously by Sir William 
Compton in order to ensure the observance of his 
will.” 

In 1542 it was annexed to the royal honour of 
Ampthill,” and continued to be held by the crown for 
many years, leases of the whole or part of the manor 
being made at various dates. In 1530, when the 
rabbit warren was granted by Henry VIII to Thomas 
Sackville for twenty-one years, the site of the manor of 
Cainhoe was leased to William Cartwick for the same 
term.’ In 1548 the reversions of these grants were 
bestowed upon Robert Beverley, and in 1§58 on 
Robert Power, together with the custody of the 
queen's woods in Cainhoe.* In 1572 the site of the 
manor, rabbit warren and woods were in the possession 
of Thomas Newdigate, who had purchased them from 
Henry and George Fisher, who had bought them 
from Robert Power. In 1588 Elizabeth granted 
the custody of the woods to Anne Newdigate, widow, 
for twenty-one years, and in 1607 Thomas Viscount 
Fenton received them for forty-one years,* while in 
1613 he resigned his office of steward of the manor, 
which was then conferred upon Edward, Lord 
Bruce.* In 1624 James I granted the manor and 
the site to Sir Henry Hobart, bart., and others for 
ninety-nine years in trust for the prince of Wales, and 
included the royal woods and rabbit warren in the 
grant ; the reversion of this lease in 1628 was sold to 
James Beverley, who continued to hold the manor 
until 1654 when he alienated it to Amabel, dowager 
countess of Kent,” in whose family the manor has 
remained until the present day, the present lord of 
the manor being Lord Lucas and Dingwall.** 

There is another manor in Clophill, known as 
BEDLOW MANOR, which probably originated in 
the land held at Domesday by Azelina wife of 
Ralph Taillebois ® ; it amounted then to 1 hide, and 
was held of Azelina by Turstin, and had been held 
by Ulvric, a sokeman of King Edward. Between 
1140 and 1146 it was given to Beaulieu Priory, a 
cell of the abbey of St. Albans, situated in the parish 
of Clophill, by the founder, Robert de Albini, in his 
charter of endowment.” 

The priory continued to hold the land, which in 
1346 amounted to the sixth of half a knight’s fee 
from the barony of Cainhoe. The overlordship 
passed, as in the case of the manor of Clophill and 
Cainhoe, to the crown, from whom it was held as late 
as 1586." 

In 1428 Beaulieu Priory was absorbed in the parent 
abbey,” as its poverty prevented an independent 
existence, and the manor continued to be the property 
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of the abbey of St. Albans until the Dissolution, when 
it_ was taken into the hand of the king. Edward 
VI in 1553 bestowed it upon Sir William Fitz- 
william and his wife Joan.“ The former died in 
1558 and his wife shortly afterwards, when the 
manor was divided among their four daughters, 
Mabel wife of Thomas Browne, 
Katherine wife of Christopher 
Viscount Gormanston, Eliza- 
beth wife of Francis Jermye, 
-and Elizabeth wife of Innocent 
Rede. |= Mabel Browne died 
in 1564, and her son Matthew 
sold his share in the manor in 
1585 to Richard Charnock,® 
who had already acquired the 
remaining parts from the three 
other daughters of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam.” 

Richard Charnock left the 
manor to his son John,® and the latter’s son Robert, who 
was knighted in 1619, succeeded his father, and was in 

“possession in 1639 and died in 1670, leaving a son, 
St. John, who had been created a baronet in 1661 and 
died in 1680. He was succeeded by his youngest son 
and heir, Sir Villiers Charnock (the elder sons having 
died without issue in their father’s lifetime), who died 
in 1694, and the manor passed through his son Sir 
Pynsent, who died in 1734, to Sir Boteler Charnock, 
the latter’s son, who died in 1756 without issue.” 
His brother and heir, Sir Villiers, probably sold the 
manor to Lady Amabel Grey, who was holding it in 
1772," since which date it has been held by the 
de Greys, earls of Kent, jointly with the manor of 
Clophill and Cainhoe, the manorial rights at the 
present day being vested in their descendant Lord 
Lucas and Dingwali. 

Another manor in Clophill, which at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century acquired the name of the 
MANOR OF CLOPHILL HALL, can be traced back 
to a grant of land made in 1354 by Joan the widow 
of Roger Dakeney to Gerard de Braybrook and his 
wife Isabella, which consisted of 4 acres of meadow, 
and 250 acres of wood.” Gerard died in 1359, and was 
succeeded by his son, another Gerard.” The manor 
then probably followed the same descent as that of 
Clifton (q. v.), descending from Sir William Babington 
to Sir John Fisher, for in 1510 Sir John Fisher died 
seised of it and was succeeded by his son Michael.” 
On Michael’s death in 1548 the manor passed to his 
granddaughter Agnes, who by her marriage with Oliver 
St. John brought it to that family,” in which it re- 
mained until 1598, when Lord Oliver St. John of 
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Bletsoe alienated it to Thomas Anscell.” The latter 
conveyed it to Richard Charnock in 16057 and it 
was held by the Charnock family together with Bed- 
low manor until 1651 7° when it was sold to James 
Beverley” from whom it was bought in 1656 by 
Lord Bruce. It was probably conveyed by the 
latter to the de Greys, earls of Kent, for Lady Amabel 
Grey was in possession in 1772." ‘The subsequent 
history of the manor is identical with that of Cainhoe 
and Bedlow and is held jointly with them at the pre- 
sent day by Lord Lucas and Dingwall. 

Certain rights and privileges were at different times 
granted to the lords of the manors in this parish. 
In 1293 the prior and convent of Beaulieu were 
granted free warren in their demesne lands in Clop- 
hill by Edward I,” and in 1330 this charter was pro- 
duced in justification of their claim.® In the latter year 
the descendants of the Albinis of Cainhoe also claimed 
free warren in Clophill and Cainhoe as from time im- 
memorial.“ View of frankpledge was claimed by the 
priory of Beaulieu in 1287 © and again in 1330 in the 
manor of Bedlow® and in 1600" and 1656® the Char- 
nocks had view of frankpledge in the manor of Bedlow, 
at which latter date a court baron was also held. In1298 
the prior of Beaulieu was granted a fair in the manor 
of Bedlow to last for three days every year at the feast of 
St. James,” and in 1330 when his claim was contested 
he produced this charter.° The abbot of St. Albans 
also enjoyed the liberties of infangentheof, goods and 
chattels of felons, waifs and strays.** The lords of 
the manor of Clophill and Cainhoe enjoyed free 
fishing at Clophill: in 1376 John Dakeney died 
seised of this right” and it was referred to in 
1600, when Richard Charnock possessed a free fishery 
in Clophill and Bedlow.™ 

There was a mill on the manor of Cainhoe at the 
time of the Domesday Survey worth 65.4 This mill 
descended. with the manor and by 1272 there were 
two water-mills,* the rights to which were divided 
in the same way as the manor; these were nearly 
destroyed in 1330,% and in 1376 there is mention 
of only one mill® which passed with the manor 
to the de Greys and was rented in 1445 by Lord 
Edward Grey de Ruthyn at 53s. 4¢.% In 1514 
Richard earl of Kent demised the mill called ‘Clop- 
hyll Myll’ with the dam and pytell belonging to 
William Hewyns, baker of Ampthill. In 1553 the 
mill was granted to Andrew Christendome at a rent 
of 605. for the term of twenty-one years, and in 1558 
the reversion was granted to Robert Power for ninety- 
two years." He sold the reversion to Henry and 
George Fisher and the latter sold it to Thomas New- 
digate who was in possession in 1572. In 1611 
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the mill was granted to Felix Wilson and Robert Morgan 
and their heirs for the rent of 60s.'% Soon after, 
however, James I gave the mill to James Beverley and 
the grant was confirmed in 1627." Probably James 
Beverley sold his rights in the mill to Amabel, dowager 
countess of Kent, at the same time that he sold her the 
manor of Clophill and Cainhoe, as there is a water-mill 
on this estate at the present day. 
The castle of Cainhoe, situated in the 
CASTLE parish of Clophill, was the head of a 
Bedfordshire barony known as that of 
d’Aubigny (de Albiniaco) of Cainhoe to distinguish 
it from those of the d’Aubignys of Belvoir, and the 
d’Aubignys of Arundel. It represented the Domesday 
fief of Nigel de Albini, which comprised lands in 
Husborne Crawley, Tingrith, Priestly, Harlington, 
Shelton, Marston Moretaine, Millbrook, Ampthill, 
Southill, Maulden, Westcott, Silsoe, Pulloxhill, 
Streatley, Milton Ernest, Carlton, Radwell, Turvey, 
Wyboston, Holme, Harrowden, Clifton, Henlow, and 
Arlesey, as well as in Clophill and Cainhoe, with a few 
outlying manors in Buckinghamshire, Warwickshire, 
and Leicestershire ; it was held by the service of 25 
knights. Its principal tenants were Nigel de Wast 
in 1086, and the Pirot family in 1166, and subse- 
quently St. Albans Abbey was the house which en- 
joyed the favour of the barons, who were benefactors 


. to Sopwell, and founded the priory of Beaulieu as a 


cell to St. Albans. 

The history of these barons is uneventful until the 
extinction of their male line in or about 1233,’ 
when the barony was divided among the three sisters 
and co-heirs of Robert, the last baron, of whom Joan, 
wife to Geoffrey de Beauchamp, died without issue 
not long afterwards. The barony was then divided 
into moieties between the two heirs Isabel, wife of 
William de Hocton, who obtained Clophill and Cain- 
hoe, and whose heirs have been traced above, and 
Azeline, whose marriage was granted in June 1234 to 
Aimery de St. Amand for his son Ralph,’ a favourite 
of Henry III. To the heirs of this marriage her share, 
which included Millbrook and Ampthill, descended, 
and these St. Amands were summoned as barons by 
writ until their extinction in the male line (1402). 
The barony of St. Amand was revived for Sir William 
de Beauchamp who had married their eventual heiress 
Elizabeth Braybrook in 1449, but some years pre- 
viously, in 1441, the Beauchamps had parted with 
Millbrook, Ampthill, and other lands to Sir John 
Cornwall, who was thereupon (1442) created baron 
of Millbrook. After the death of the last male Albini, 
the castle, following the same descent as the manor, 
came to the de Greys, earls of Kent.!* Its site is 
marked by the fine earthworks already noticed, but 
there are no remains of masonry ; it is stated that the 
castle hill was used for military purposes during the 
Civil War. 

The old church of ST. MARY, now 

CHURCHES used as a mortuary chapel, is situated 

on a hill about half a mile from the 

present church in a north-easterly direction, and consists 

of an aisleless nave and a western tower. There was 

formerly a chancel of plain character, and said to 

have been modern ; it was pulled down after the 
building of the new church in 1850, 
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The walls of the nave are older than the tower, 
but nothing more precise can be said in the absence 
of any details of an earlier date than the middle of the 
fifteenth century, to which time the three two-light 
windows of the belfry, the two-light west window and 
the tower arch belong. Recent repairs have also helped 
to destroy any evidence which might have been gathered 
from the walling. The entrance is by a door at the 
south-west of the nave, and at the south-east is a pro- 
jecting stair to the rood-loft, the upper doorway 
being blocked up; the stair is continued up to the 
roof. Beyond a poor modern east window with 
wooden tracery, the only windows in the nave are 
two disproportionately large five-light fifteenth-cen- 
tury windows, one on each side ; in the southern one 
are some fragments of fifteenth-century stained glass, 
among other things a shield bearing azure a saltire 
argent, and in the east window are some {further 
fragments of glass. The roof is old, but patched 
with rough modern timber ; the two tie-beams at 
the west are moulded, and might be as early as the 
thirteenth century, while the eastern tie-beam is 
enriched with a vine pattern of sixteenth-century 
character. There is one bell bearing only the initials 
“RC? 

The parish church of ST. MARY was built in 
1848 by public subscription and consists of a chancel, 
small vestry, nave, south aisle, and porch and western 
tower. 

There are two bells which were removed from the 
old church ; the treble by Emerton of Wootton, 1774, 
and the second dated 1623. 

The plate consists of a chalice presented in 1860 
and dated 1855, and a paten dated 1897, presented 
by the present rector. There is also a plated flagon, 
salver, and chalice. 

The earliest register extant begins 1568, the first 
book continuing to 1635 and containing baptisms, 
marriages, and burials. The second book begins 
1579 and the third 1653. 

There used to be an old stone in the church which 
is not now to be found, and upon which the following 
inscription was engraved, according to Hone’s year 
book :— 

Death do not kick at me 
For Christ hath taken thy sting away. 
1623. . 

There is another old stone still existing upon 
which the epitaph is written in the following quaint 
manner :— 

Hear 
lies the 
Bodey of 
Thomas 
Dearman T 
Hat gave 6 P 
ound a year 
to th e labe 
Ters 0 F Cloph 
ill. 1631. 
«R 


Between 1140 and 1146 the 

ADVOWSON church of Clophill with two virgates 
of land was given to Beaulieu Priory 

by Robert de Albini ; at the same time he bestowed 
upon it fifteen acres of land for the service of Cainhoe 
chapel three days a week. The church and the 
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chapel appendant to it continued to belong to 
Beaulieu Priory, but the chapel fell into decay in 
the fifteenth century. Before 1235 the vicarage of 
Clophill was ordained,"® and in r12g1 its value 
was £4 6s. 8d." When the priory in 1428 was 
merged in the abbey of St. Albans, the living 
was constituted a rectory on the condition that the 
rector should say mass three times a week for the soul 
of the founder Robert de Albini. In 1535 the 
benefice was worth £12. In 1553 Edward VI 
granted the right of presentation to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam and Joan his wife,"° and the history of 
the advowson until 1656 is identical with that of 
Bedlow Manor, being divided according to the 
divisions of that manor." In the latter year, how- 
ever, St, John Charnock alienated his right to Lord 
Robert Bruce," and it remained until 1669 vested in 
the earls of Elgin,” who probably sold their right to 
Anthony earl of Kent, as the latter was presenting in 
1690."% Since that date the advowson has remained 
in the Grey family and is at the present day in the 
gift of Lord Lucas and Dingwall. The chapel of 
Cainhoe has long fallen into disuse ; in 1433 it was 
still existing, and it was stated then that the manor of 
Bedlow was granted to the priory to sustain for ever 
four monks to serve the chapel of Cainhoe,'® but 
after this date there is no further trace of it. 

In 1547 it was found that the rent of three 
messuages with certain meadows in Clophill, in the 
tenure of the churchwardens, had been given to the 
fraternity of Blunham for an obit, and was worth 85.; 
and this chantry also owned arent of 8d. from land in 
the tenure of John Hogens, which had also been 
granted to it for the sustentation of a lamp;° and 
another rent of 6s. 8¢. from certain land, in the 
tenure of the churchwardens of Clophill, had been 
granted for an obit for Agnes Rowley, from which 
rent 2s. were paid to the king as to his manor of 
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Cainhoe, and 2s. were also given to the poor in the 


parish.” 


The Primitive Methodists have a chapel in this parish. 

The Charity Lands, devised by will 

CHARITIES of Edward Dearman (date unknown), 

consist of 8a. 3 r. let to various allot- 

ment holders, a messuage and 1 a. 3 r. 13 p., and 

£244 145. 11d. consols with the official trustees, 

arising from sale of gravel. In 1904-5 the net 

income amounting to £30 125. was applied in gifts 
of 45. 6d. each to 136 poor men and women. 

The Poor’s Estate consists of four cottages and 
gardens and 12a. in Church Field, allotted on the 
inclosure in lieu of divers parcels of open field lands, 
2r. 37 p. in Lammas Meadow, rentals about £30 a 
year. £6 year is applicable under an order of the 
Charity Commissioners for educational purposes, and 
the remainder of the net income is applied in the 
supply of clothing tickets. 

The Church Estate consists of land producing about 
£2 135. a year applied towards the repair of the 
church. The Rev. John Mendham by his will, 
proved on 12 July, 1869, left £200 consols (with 
the official trustees), the dividends of £5 a year to be 
applied for the same purpose. 

The Fuel Allotment of zoacres, made under In- 
closure Act of 31 May, 1826, produces about {20 a 
year, and there are also about 5 acres, known as the 
gravel and marl allotments, unproductive of income. 
The net income is applied in the distribution of coal. 

Charity of John Bryan, will, 1655.—A sum of 
£250 10s. 3d. consols has by an order of the Charity 
Commissioners of g February, 1906, been appor- 
tioned from the endowment of this charity for various 
parishes for the benefit of the poor of Clophill. 
Nine-tenths of the dividends are applicable in gowns 
and shoes for four poor widows and one-tenth in 
bread for the poor. 


FLITTON CUM SILSOE 


‘ Flichtam (xi cent.) ; Flitte, Flute (xii—xiv cents.) ; 
Sewilessou, Siwilessou (xi cent.) ; Sivelesho, Syvylyshoo 
(xii-xvi cents.). 

Silsoe, which is now a separate parish, was included 
as a hamlet in the parish of Flitton before 1831. Its 
area at the present day is 2,157% acres, of which 
12 are covered by water, 691 are arable land, 1,2662 
permanent grass, and 1404 woods and plantations.’ 
The soil is of clay and sand, with a subsoil of strong 
clay and loamy sand. There are many old clay, gravel, 
and sand-pits in the parish, most of which are now 
destroyed. The ground is irregular, the highest ele- 
vation, 259 ft., being found in the north-west of the 
parish near Newbury Farm Moat. ‘The lowest point, 
173 ft., lies in the park which surrounds Wrest House, 
the property of Lord Lucas and Dingwall, and now 
occupied by the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the American 
ambassador. ‘The park, which is studded with fine 
trees, occupies about 500 acres of ground, over which 
large herds of deer roam. The house was built 
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between 1834 and 1839 by the first Earl de Grey 
and Baron Lucas, after his own designs, the former 
house being then destroyed : it stood at some distance 
to the north, on lower ground. The present house 
is of two stories and an attic, with projecting bays at the 
centre and angles of the south front, which looks on 
to the terrace and gardens, having the offices and 
stables, &c., to the east. A large sheet of artificial 
water lies to the south, having at its south end a 
classic pavilion designed by Thomas Archer in 1709, 
and the grounds, which were laid out by Lancelot 
Brown in the eighteenth century, abound with fine 
trees, the principal avenue leading to the house being 
of elms flanked by Spanish chestnuts. The wilderness, 
the bowling green, and other parts of the old gardens 
are preserved, and the great yew hedge surrounding 
the bath grounds is a notable specimen of its kind. 
The house contains a good series of portraits by Van- 
dyck, Kneller, Reynolds, and Gainsborough. ‘Together 
the house and park occupy about a quarter of the area 
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of the parish. The village lies on the Bedford and 
Luton main road, which skirts the park on the west. 
Some of the houses are old and quaintly gabled, a 
group being known as West End, near which lies an 
old quarry ; a footpath leads from here to Windmill 
Hill, at a short distance away, and is continued until 
it reaches Thrift Wood. 

The parish of Flitton has a smaller area of about 
1,061 acres, of which 4134 are arable land, and 4602 
permanent grass.?- The soil is sandy with a subsoil of 
sandstone, and the crops are wheat, barley, potatoes, 
and beans. ‘There are several sand-pits situated in the 
parish, which consists mostly of low-lying meadow 
land, with some scattered timber: to the west and 
north lie Flitton and Flitwick Moors. The highest 
ground in the south of the parish reaches an altitude 
of 296 ft., while in the north, where Flitton Moor 
stretches, it falls to 205 ft. ‘The village, situated in the 
north-east, derives its name from the stream which flows 
close by it, and is distant about one and a half miles 
from the Bedford and Luton main road. The church 
stands on a slight mound on the west side of the 
village, the vicarage being on the opposite side of the 
road. Parts of the house are, perhaps, mediaeval, with 
a small central hall and two wings, but the whole has 
been much altered and added to, and beyond some 
seventeenth-century panelling in the hall, there is 
very little old detail. Some pieces of mediaeval 
glass, probably from the church, are glazed into 
the windows of the porch. The parish, which is 
broad in the north, narrows suddenly in the 
middle before widening out again in the south ; 
in this narrow isthmus, connecting the two por- 
tions, is situated the hamlet of Greenfield, which, 
however, is partly included in Pulloxhill parish, 
a small detached part of the latter being inclosed 
in Flitton. 

Among the place-names in Flitton and Silsoe 
occurs that of a close called Inneland in Worth- 
ing in Flitton, which Thomas Worthing inclosed 
in 1428 ;*% and among the lands granted in 1551 
to Edward Warner with the chantry of Silsoe 
were Kynelfurlong, Waterslade, Coshill, and Hil- 
tonmede, together with a close called the Chanterie.* 

A gold coin of Cunobelin was turned up by a 
labourer in Silsoe in 1855, and was afterwards in the 
possession of Mr. Wyatt.? 

In Flitton there is a piece of ground in the tenure 
of Mr. Elmore, which is called the Quakers’ Burying 
Ground Corner ; in digging, several human skeletons 
have been found, and a coffin handle; but it must 
have been disused for more than 150 years. The 
Pound still exists, and is inclosed by a stone wall 
covered with moss, but the Lock-up, a round tower 
with a stone roof, is no longer used for its original 
purpose. At Flitton Richard Milward, the editor of 
Selden’s Table Talk, was born in 1609, and was 
possessed of lands in Flitton and Higham Gobion at 
his death, which took place in 1680.° 

An Inclosure Act for Flitton and Silsoe with Pul- 
loxhill was passed in 1809.’ 
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The manor of WREST in Silsoe, which 

MANORS has been in the possession of the De 

Greys, earls of Kent, and their descend- 

ants for over six hundred years, was held at the 

time of the Great Survey by Hugh, of Walter, brother 

of Saher, and was then assessed at 4 hides; it had 

been held in the time of King Edward by Leofnoth, 

a thegn. Half a hide, which three sokemen formerly 

held, was in the possession of Hugh, who claimed to 
hold it of the king at the date of the Survey.® 

It is very probable that Walter, brother of Saher, 
was related to Walter le Fleming, the ancestor of the 
barons of Wahull. He was possibly the brother of 
Walter le Fleming’s father, for a Saher is alluded 
to under Southill, as the predecessor of Walter le 
Fleming in the reign of William the Conqueror, and 
both these barons had the same English predecessor, 
the thegn Leofnoth.* This relationship would ac- 
count for the fact that by 1284 the manor of Wrest 
was held of the barony of Wahull.? It continued to 
be so held until 1623," after which there is no further 
record of the overlordship. 

Mr. Round considers that the Greys were con- 
nected with Bedfordshire, and probably with Flitton, 
a good deal earlier than 1284-6, when Reginald de 
Grey is found holding one fee in Flitton and Silsoe of 
John de Wahull."° He points out that c. 1240 John 
de Grey was already holding fees of the Wahull 
barony in Podington, Lee (in Podington), Sharn- 
brook, Turvey and Henlow,’ and that an important 
plea of 1234 shows Andrew de la Legha as mesne 
tenant at Lee between Hugh Fitz Richard and John 
de Grey with Agnes his wife, from whom Andrew 
held." In his opinion this plea gives a clue to the 
means by which the Greys obtained their Bedford- 
shire estates, that is, by a marriage with an heiress 
which gave them a local position sufficient for John 
to be sheriff of the county in the reign of Henry III. 
Tracing back their fees to 1086, we find that in 
Domesday, a certain Hugh held of the Wahull fief at 
Podington, Lee (in Podington), Turvey and Henlow. 
Mr. Round therefore suggests that these lands de- 
scended as a whole, and that their Domesday tenant 
was one and the same man. But we also find a Hugh 
holding of the Wahull fief of Canons Ashby 
(Northamptonshire) in 1086, and as a plea of 1227 
proves that the church of Lee, with some land in 
Podington, was given to Canons Ashby Priory by 
Hugh de ‘Legha’ two generations earlier,"* we must 
infer that the Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire 
‘Hugh’ of 1086 were identical also. Mr. Round con- 
siders that the Hugh de ‘ Lega’ who held no less than 
ten fees of the Wahull barony in 1166" was his repre- 
sentative, and that this conclusion gives us the descent of 
an important group of manors through Hugh and Bar- 
tholomew his son."* He further suggests that the 
above Hugh was identical with the Hugh who held the 
Silsoe manor of Walter, Saher’s brother, in 1086, and 
that this would account for that manor also descend- 
ing through an heiress or co-heiress to the Greys. 
The Reginald de Grey who was holding in 1284 was 
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summoned to Parliament in 1295 as Lord Grey [de 
Wilton], and died in 1307-8 seised of the manor, which 
was then worth {4." 

His son John, who succeeded him, took an active 
part in the disturbances which marked the reign of 
Edward II, at first on the side of Lancaster. He was 
appointed in 1310 one of the Lords Ordainers, but in 
1322 he espoused the royal cause and sat in the Par- 
liament at York.“ Henry his son by his first wife 
inherited the title of Lord Grey de Wilton, but the 
estate in Bedfordshire passed to Roger his son by his 
second wife. A settlement of Wrest Manor was made 
on the latter in 1311,"° and at his father’s death in 
1323, the remaining property in Bedfordshire descended 
to him." In 1324 Roger was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Lord Grey de Ruthyn, in 1327 he accom- 
panied Edmund, earl of Kent, on the Scottish cam- 
paign, and between 1340 and 1345 served in Scotland 
and France. He died in 1352-3, when his son 
Reginald inherited the manor ;” and at the latter’s 
death in 1388 it wasworth {13 ayear."® Reginald’s 
son Reginald was summoned to Parliament in 1389, 
and in 1398 he acted for a short time as governor in 
Ireland, after the death of Roger, earl of March. 
He was engaged in suppressing the disturbances in 
the Welsh Marches during 1400 and 1401, but early 
in 1402 was taken prisoner, remaining a captive 
throughout the whole year."* He died in 1440-1 
and was succeeded by his grandson Edmund, his son 
John having predeceased him in 1439.” 

Edmund took part in the Wars of the Roses, first 
siding with the king, but in 1460 at the battle of 
Northampton he went over to Warwick, and was 
rewarded by Edward IV with the manor of Ampt- 
hill, In 1463 he was made Lord High Treasurer of 
England and was created earl of Kent in 1465.7! 

At his death in 1489 he was succeeded by his 
second son George, the elder Anthony having died in 
1483 % “George was sent to France in 1491 to assist 
the Emperor Maximilian, and died in 1503, leaving 
as his heir his eldest son Richard by his first wife. 
Richard died without issue in 1524, when the title 
and manor passed to his half-brother Henry, the son 
of George, earl of Kent, by his second wife.” Henry, 
however, declined to assume the titles on account of 
his poverty, and died in 1562, leaving as his heir his 
grandson Reginald, eldest son of his son Henry, who 
had died in 1545.% Reginald died in 1573 without 
issue and the estates passed to his brother Henry,” 
who built the mausoleum at Flitton and died with- 
out issue in 1614-15.% The third brother Charles, 
who succeeded, died in 1623,” and left a son Henry 
who died: without issue in 1631. The manor and 
title of earl of Kent then passed to the last earl’s 
cousin Anthony, son of George, son of Anthony, 
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brother of Sir Henry Grey, de jure fourth earl. 
Anthony died in 1643 leaving a son Henry, ninth 
earl of Kent, as his successor. He led an active 
political life, and held the office of chief commissioner 
after the death of Charles I until the abolition of the 
House of Lords 6 February, 1649. He died in 1651, 
and was succeeded by his son Anthony, who married 
the daughter and heiress of Lord Lucas. His widow, 
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De Grey. Barry Lucas. Argent a 
argent and azure with fesse between six rings 
three roundels gules in gules. 


the chief. 


known as the ‘Good Countess,’ did much for the 
estate, which she found in an impoverished condition. 
Anthony died in 1702, leaving a son Henry, eleventh 
earl of Kent, and Baron Lucas in the right of his 
mother. In 1706 he was created Viscount Goderich 
of Halford, earl of Harold, and marquess of Kent, 
and in 1710 was created duke of Kent. He was 
successively Lord Chamberlain, Lord Steward, and 
Lord Privy Seal, and in 1740 was created Mar- 
quess de Grey, with special remainder to his grand- 
daughter Jemima Campbell and her heirs male. He 
was married twice and had several sons, all of whom 
died before him, so that on his death in 1740 the 
manor of Wrest, together with the marquessate de 
Grey and the barony of Lucas of Crudwell devolved 
on his granddaughter Jemima, daughter of his 
daughter Amabel.” Jemima married Philip Yorke, earl 
of Hardwicke, and died in 1797,” when the eldest of 
her two daughters Amabella, who had married 
Viscount Polwarth, inherited the manor of Wrest and 
the barony of Lucas, the marquessate'de Grey be- 
coming extinct. In 1816 she was created Countess 
de Grey of Wrest, and on her death in 1833 without 
issue her titles and the manor passed to her nephew 
Thomas Philip Weddel, the son of her sister and Lord 
Grantham. This earl was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and died in 1859 without male issue. His elder 
daughter Anne, Lady Lucas, to whom the manor 
descended, married Earl Cowper, and was succeeded 
in 1880 by her son Francis Thomas de Grey, who 
succeeded in obtaining the reversal of the attainder of 
the barony of Dingwall. He died in 1905 without 
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issue, and the manor passed to his nephew, the son of 
his sister Florence wife of Mr. Auberon Herbert, the 
present Lord Lucasand Dingwall, who is now lord of 
the manor.” 

The manor of FLITTON, held in the reign of 
King Edward by Alwin Horim, was granted by 


Herzert. Party azure 
and gules three lions ar- 


Cowrer. Argent three 
martlets gules and a chief 
engrailed gules with three gent. 
rings or thereon. 


William the Conqueror to Robert Fafiton, and was 
the only manor which the latter owned in Bedford- 
shire ; it was then assessed at 5 hides.*? Nothing 
further is heard of Robert Fafiton, and the overlord- 
ship passed in some way, of which no record has 
been found, to the Mortimers, earls of March, of 
whom the manor was held as of their honour of Wig- 
more, from 1284 until 1424, when the last male 
representative of the Morti- 
mers, Edmund earl of March, 
died without issue. There 
is no further record of the 
overlordship until 1615, when 
the manor was held of Richard 
Chetwode as of his barony of 
Wahull,* and after 1623 it is 
not mentioned. Holding 
directly under the Mortimers 
was the family of Zouche of 
Ashby (co. Leic.) ; Roger, who 
was holding as early as 1232, 
died in 1285, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alan ;* on 
the latter’s death, 1314, with- 
out a male heir, an arrangement was arrived at 
between the two daughters, Ellen, wife of Nicholas 
de St. Maur, and Maud, wife of Robert de Holand, 
by which the latter retained her father’s estate in 
Flitton,® and the heirs of Alan la Zouche continued 
to hold under the Mortimers until 1424." 

The first tenant of Flitton under the Zouches was 
Philip de Flitton, who in 1232 disputed with the 
prior of Dunstable about services from a tenement 
which the former held.“ In 1284-1302 Peter de 
Flitton’s holding amounted to one fee,“? but between 
the latter year and 1314 it passed to Robert de 
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Kendale, and had been reduced to the third of a 
fee? It again rapidly changed hands, for by 1316 
John Grey, Lord Grey de Wilton, was lord of 
Flitton and Silsoe,“* and on his death in 1323 an 
inventory of the manor was taken. 

The manor has continued in the possession of the 
de Grey family and their descendants from the early 
part of the fourteenth century until the present day, 
following the same descent as that of the manor of 
Wrest, in Silsoe, in this parish (q.v.), the present lord 
of the manor being Lord Lucas and Dingwall. 

In 1388 the manor was worth £10, and by 1445 
its value had decreased to £7 135. 4d.3“ in 1615 it 
included three messuages, 144 acres of land, 6 acres 
of meadow and 16 acres of pasture, as part of the 
demesne lands.“ 

There was another estate in Silsoe which became 
known in the fourteenth century as the manor of 
NORWOOD, and in the reign of Henry VIII as 
Norwood alias Silsoe, at first held of John Peyvre;” 
the overlordship passed before 1388 to the barony of 
Wahull,® and remained vested in the barony until 
towards the end of the reign of Henry VII it was 
transferred to the crown." After 1524 there is no 
further mention of it.” 

This manor probably originated in the land held 
by Henry de Northwood, who in 1203 acquired 4 
acres of land, 27 roods of meadow in Silsoe from 
Robert de Bray, and in 1206 he leased half a vir- 
gate to William, son of Henry de Ryde, at an annual 
rent of 2¢.54 In 1315 Thomas de Northwood, 
evidently a member of the same family, held half a 
fee in Flitton and Silsoe of ' 

John Peyvre,* and in 1360 
Richard, probably his son, and 
his wife Alice, alienated the 
manor of Norwood to Reginald 
de Grey of Ruthyn, and 
Eleanor his wife.® The de 
Greys, earls of Kent, and their 
descendants have continued to 
hold the manor, which has 
followed the same descent as 
the manor of Wrest until the 
present day, Lord Lucas and 
Dingwall now being the lord of the manor. There 
appears to have been a division of the manor 
between 1445 and 1456, when one third was in 
the possession of Thomas Boughton. Thomas was 
succeeded by his son Richard, who died seised of 
this manor in 1485,” leaving as his heir his son 
William ; the third was then worth roos. William 
probably alienated the property to Richard Decon’s 
father, for in 1521 Richard Decon died seised of it, 
the manor having descended to him as son and heir.°? 
It again rapidly changed hands, for Thomas Warren, 
who died in 1544,° and Elizabeth his wife were 
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seised of it before their death. Their son Hum- 
phrey in 1539 mortgaged his reversion of the 
property to Edmund Conquest for £73 6s. 8¢.,° and 
agiin in 1544, after the death of his father, further 
mortgaged the estate, and the reversion of the 
property which his mother held as her dower, to 
Thomas Palmer for £120. Humphrey was evidently 
unable to redeem the mortgage for Edmund Conquest 
at his death left his wife Joan as his executrix, and 
she sold the estate to Sir Henry Grey, de jure fourth 
earl of Kent, for £200." In this way, the third part 
of the manor returned to the de Greys, and was 
absorbed in the manor proper of Norwood. 

At the time of the Great Survey there was a manor 
in Silsoe which afterwards became known as the 
manor of NEWBUR)" (Newberry). It was then 
held by a concubine of Nigel de Albini, and had 
been held formerly by Alvric the Little, a thegn of 
King Edward.* The overlordship continued vested 
in the Albinis and their descendants, and the manor 
was held of them as of their barony of Cainhoe, the 
descent of which is traced under the parish of Clop- 
hill (q.v.). 

By 1284 the manor had passed into the possession 
of the family of Fitz Richard,® who owned land in 
Silsoe before that date, for in 
1z01 Ralph Fitz Richard : 
leased 1 perch of Jand and RK 
wh, wh, Ale Ae 
# fF, 


14 acres of meadow to Wil- 


liam Wiscard for 64. yearly.” 
The manor remained in the 
possession of this family, passing 
to Ralph’s son, who was hold- 
ing it in 1318," and in 1396, 
when a settlement of the manor 
was made; but the Fitz 
Richards alienated part of their 
estate in Silsoe amounting to 
one-quarter of a fee, which 
was held in 1302 by Ralph de Limbury and by the 
tenants of the lands which had belonged to Henry 
son of William and to William Wiscard.” By 1346 
it was in the possession of John Morice and Margaret 
his wife, in right of the latter,” and had passed by 
1428 to John Wayte.” The manor of Newbury 
and this quarter of a fee then became merged, for in 
1525, at the expiration of the term of a lease of the 
manors of Newbury and Silsoe granted to Henry 
Wayte, probably a relation of John Wayte, and to 
Joan his wife, by Edward Daniell and others,”* the 
manor of Newbury passed into the possession of the 
Daniell family, who held it from 1525 until 1667 ; 
Edward Daniell, who was holding in 1551, was 
apparently succeeded by his grandson Stephen, who 
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was lord of the manor in 1573 and in 1603.75 
Stephen died in 1631, aged eighty-four, and the 
manor went to his son Richard, who died shortly 
afterwards, apparently without male issue,” as the 
lordship was inherited by his brother Thomas,” 
according to the terms of his great-grandfather 
Edward’s will.” Thomas, who owned the manorial 
rights in 1658,” died in 1664, and there was a dis- 
turbance on the occasion of his burial, William 
Wheeler and John Webb of Silsoe and others re- 
fusing to allow the parson to bury him, and casting 
him out of the church by force. As Thomas died 
without male issue the manor was inherited by his 
brother William, who, with Elizabeth his wife, was 
in possession in 1666. The history of the manor 
during the eighteenth century is obscure, but at some 
time during this period it must have been sold to the 
de Greys, earls of Kent, who already owned so much 
land in Silsoe and Flitton, as in 1833 it was in the 
possession of Thomas Philip, Lord Grantham,” whose 
descendant, Lord Lucas and Dingwall, owns the 
estate at the present day. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Newbury Manor House was 
surrounded by a moat, but since then two sides have 
been filled in. 

There was another estate in Silsoe, which, in the 
sixteenth century, acquired the name of the manor of 
BLUNDELLS. It was held of the de Greys as of 
their manor of Wrest by knight service.® 

In 1302 Reginald de Grey and his tenants held 
one-twelfth of a knight’s fee in Silsoe,™ and this was 
held in 1346 by Roger de Grey:® the family of 
Blundell evidently held under the de Greys, for 
Roger Blundell in 1310 acquired 4 messuages, 
80 acres of land, 10 acres of meadow, and 5 acres 
of wood in Silsoe and Flitton from John Blundell. 
There is no further record of the holding until the 
middle of the sixteenth century, but there is little 
doubt that this estate afterwards became known as the 
manor of Blundells, which was acquired by Richard 
Fermour early in the sixteenth century, and held for 
life by Hugh Swynerton. Simon Fitz of Aspley 
Guise purchased the reversion from Richard Fermour, 
and by his will, made March, 1543, he left it to his 
younger son Simon.” Simon the father died shortly 
afterwards leaving a widow Alice and two sons, William 
his heir, and Simon, who soon became possessed of the 
manor of Blundells, for in 1545 he alienated it to his 
brother-in-law William Richardson, husband of his 
sister Alice, and to Thomas Fitz Hugh of Wavendon 
(Buckinghamshire).* In the course of the next year 
Simon died unmarried, leaving his four sisters: Susan, 
wife of Thomas Sterne; Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Rokes; Joan, wife of William Baker; and Alice, 
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wife of William Richardson, as his co-heirs. The 
three former and their husbands immediately brought 
an action in Chancery against Alice and William 
Richardson and Thomas Fitz Hugh, alleging that the 
alienation of the manor was illegal. In May, 1547, 
an arrangement was arrived at by which the plaintiffs 
each secured one-sixth of the manor, one-third being 
assigned to William and Alice Richardson and the 
remaining sixth allotted to Thomas Fitz Hugh.” 

During the next few years the greater part of the 
manor came into the possession of Francis Morgan ; 
in 1550 Richard and Elizabeth Rokes combined 
with William and Joan Baker to sell their part, or 
one-third, to Thomas Forster and Elizabeth his wife,” 
and the latter in 1554 sold it to Francis Morgan.” 

The half of the manor which had been divided 
between William and Alice Richardson and Thomas 
Fitz Hugh, in the proportions of one-third and one- 
sixth, was alienated by them to Francis Morgan in 
1552; the latter, who thus acquired five-sixths of 
the manor, died seised of them in 1558, leaving them 
to his wife Anne for life, and after her death to his 
second son Anthony, his son and heir Thomas in- 
heriting other property. Anthony evidently died 
shortly afterwards without issue, and this part of the 
manor passed to his brother Thomas. In the early 
years of the reign of Elizabeth, Thomas Sterne and 
Susan his wife, who owned the remaining sixth, 
brought an action against Thomas Morgan for the 
rent of their sixth part which they had leased to 
Thomas Forster, who had conveyed the remainder of 
his term to Francis Morgan, from whom it had 
descended to Thomas, the defendant.“ Thomas 
Morgan had sold his interest to several persons, and 
it was decided that these should pay the rent ; they, 
however, failed to do so, and three years later Thomas 
Sterne brought another action against the tenants of 
the manor of Blundells, Richard Grey, Peter Richard- 
son, Elizabeth Hill, Thomas Swayne, Roger Hill, and 
John Weston, who held the manor at a rent of £10, 
the sixth part of which and four years’ arrears 
amounted to £6 18s. 4¢.% A settlement was evi- 
dently arrived at, for no further proceedings were 
instituted, and nothing further is heard of the tenants. 
The last mention of the manor occurs in 1623, when 
Charles, earl of Kent, died seised of it ; % after this 
date it probably became absorbed into the manor of 
Wrest. 

Another estate in this parish was owned by the 
prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
obtained a charter in 1280, granting him view of 
frankpledge in Flitton and Silsoe, and on this 
ground he claimed the view from four tenants in 
Flitton and eight in Silsoe in 1285.% In 1330, it 
was stated that the view was held twice a year in the 
priory’s manor of Silsoe.* The priory continued to 
hold this estate until the Dissolution, when all its 
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possessions were taken into the king’s hand, and the 
greater part granted to Sir Richard Long in 1540 
under the title of the Preceptory of Shyngay, in 
which was included lands in Flitton and Silsoe.” 
The property under the name of the manor passed to 
Elizabeth, the daughter and heir of Henry, son of Sir 
Richard Long, who brought it by marriage to the 
Russells, earls of Bedford,’ who were holding it as 
late as 1689." By them it was apparently alienated 
to the Sandys, barons of Ombersley, who were in 
possession in 1768.!% Lysons in 1805 mentions that 
the marchioness of Downshire, 
a descendant of the Barons 
Sandys, owned a manor in 
Silsoe at that date ;'™ there is 
no further trace of the manor, 
but it may probably have been 
sold by the marchioness to 
the Drapers’ Company, as the 
latter is one of the principal 
landowners in Flitton at the 


present day. ? Sanpys. Or a fesse 
The Butler family, who —§ dancetty between three 
owned Higham Gobion  crosslets itchy gules. 


manor, also held land in Silsoe, 
which they acquired in 1311 from Thomas Paynel, 
and 5 acres of meadow in Wrestmead, which were 
held of the de Greys for the service of 2s. a year.’ 
This estate was in their possession from 1311 to 1413, 
but after the latter date there is no further trace 
of it.1° 

Another family who held land in Silsoe in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was that of Bray ; 
in 1199 Roger de Bray held of Hugh de Bray 
3 acres of land in Silsoe,'"” and in 1253 Thomas de 
Bray added 7 acres to his holding, which he held 
from Robert de Parys and Amicia his wife, for an 
annual rent of one root of ginger ; 1° in 1259 Thomas 
brought an action against John de Grey, for having 
unjustly disseised him of his common pasture, which 
belonged to his free tenement in Silsoe ;' the next 
year Thomas acquired more land from Anselm de 
Bray,"° and in 1275 he founded a chantry in the 
chapel of Silsoe,"! increasing the endowment in 
1290.17 The de Brays held land in Silsoe as late as 
1361,'"8 but there is no later trace of their estate. 

Silsoe, which has now become a village of small 
importance, used formerly to possess a market ; the first 
market, held weekly on Tuesday, was granted to 
Ralph Fitz Richard in 1318, in his manor of New- 
bury, and at the same time he was granted an annual 
fair on 30 April and 1 May, together with free 
warren ;'* in 1330 he successfully defended these 
rights by producing the charter."* ‘These privileges 
apparently lapsed, for in 1715 Henry, duke of Kent, 
was granted an annual fair on 10 September, and a 
weekly market on Wednesday."® The market has 
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since been disused, but the fair is still held on 
13 May. 

When the Great Survey was taken the manor of 
Wrest in Silsoe comprised a mill which was worth 
2s. 2d.,'" but it apparently soon fell into decay, as in 
all surveys of the manor taken in the fourteenth 
century no mention of a mill occurs. In 1344 
Roger de Grey claimed free warren in the demesne 
lands of his manor of Wrest, and also made good his 
claim to have a park there."® This is the first 
mention of the park which surrounds the manor at 
the present day. 

The church of ST. JOHN THE 
CHURCH BAPTIST has achancel 27 ft. by 17 ft., 

; nave 39 ft. by 16 ft. with aisles 8 ft. 6 in. 
wide and south porch, and west tower 12 ft. by 
12 ft. 1oin., all measurements beinginternal. In spite 
of the slight excess in width of the chancel over the nave, 
the whole appears to be of one build, dating from 
the fifteenth century. If, as it seems, the south porch is 
contemporary with the rest of 
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containing shields, the one barry, which is the whole 
coat of Grey, the other barry with three roundels in 
the chief quartered with a sleeve quartering barry with 
an orle of martlets. ‘These are the arms borne Ly 


Edmund Grey, grandson of Reginald, third Lord Grey 


de Ruthyn, who succeeded as fourth Lord Grey de 
Ruthyn in 1440, and was created earl of Kent 30 May, 
1465. ‘To the west of the archway a shield is in- 
serted in the masonry, bearing ermine a chief bendy 
for Fitz Richard. In Fisher’s Collections for Bedford- 
shire (1817) is an engraving of this archway showing 
a shield above the arch bearing a ragged bend. 

The west tower is of three stages, with an em- 
battled parapet and two-light belfry windows, and a 
projecting stair turret at the south-east angle. Ex- 
ternally all parts of the church are embattled, with 
flat roofs, the walling being of the dark brown local 
stone. The roofs of the nave and aisles are plain and 
a good deal of the old open seating remains. The 
church is rich in monuments of various kinds. 


the church, the date of com- 
pletion, as given by the heraldry 
on the porch, will fall between 
1440 and 1489. The only later 
addition to the plan is a large 
cruciform mortuary chapel of 
the de Greys, the nave of which 
is set against the north side of 
the chancel of the church, its 
south transept overlapping the 
east end. It is an extremely 
unattractive building, coated 
with Roman cement, and quite 
out of scale with the rest of the 
structure. The east window of 
the chancel has modern tracery, 
and bieng overlapped by the 
transept of the chapel, is filled 
with plain glass, through which 
one of the modern de Grey 
monuments can be seen. In the 


north wallis the entrance to the 
chapel, a round-headed opening 
with moulded jambs of late 
Gothic section, filled with a good wrought-iron grate 
of eighteenth-century date. West of it is a modern 
recess for the organ. The chancel is lighted on the 
south by two windows of fifteenth-century style, with 
three cinquefoiled lights. The nave has arcades ot 
three bays and a clearstory over with three two-light 
windows on each side, the rood stair being at the 
south-east angle, carried up to form an embattled 
turret above the nave roof. The north aisle has two 
three-light windows on the north and a two-light 
west window, all of the fifteenth century, and there is 
a blocked north doorway near the west end. The 
south aisle has a three-light east window with 
tracery in the head, and two windows of three cinque- 
foiled lights with straight-sided heads in the south 
wall, which appear to be later insertions, probably 
c. 1500. The south doorway has a two-centred arch 
with continuous mouldings, and retains a panelled 
‘oak door with moulded styles which may be con- 
temporary with it. The embattled south porch has 
an outer archway with a two-centred arch under a 
square label, the spandrels being traceried and 
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In the chancel is the brass of Thomas Hill, ‘re- 
ceiver-general to three worthy earls of Kent,’ who 
died in 1628, aged 101, and in the nave are in- 
dents of two brasses, one showing a man and his wife 
with six sons and three daughters, and another with a 
single figure of a civilian. On the walls of the north 
aisle are three fragmentary brasses, the oldest being 
that of Eleanor Conquest, 1434; the second, dated 
1544, having a female figure with a mutilated inscrip- 
tion (it is that of Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Waren), 
and the third is an inscription, dated 1594, in 
memory of Alice, wife of Reginald Hill, and her 
infant son William. 

At the north-west of the nave is another slab with 
indents of a figure between four shields, one of which, 
bearing a lion, is preserved in the vestry at the west end 
of the north aisle. A rubbing in the collection of the 
Society of Antiquaries shows the lion shield apparently 
in position on the slab of Eleanor Conquest. 

Part of the inscription of the Waren brass is a 
palimpsest, having part of a fifteenth-century inscrip- 
tion on the back. 
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The de Grey chapel contains a long series of monu- 
ments, the oldest being those in the western wing, 
which is also the oldest part of the chapel, ¢. 1614, 
the eastern parts having been added in 1705. The 
earliest monument is that of Henry Grey, fifth earl of 
Kent, 1614, and Mary (Cotton) his countess ; their 
alabaster effigies lie on a panelled altar tomb, and 
above is a cornice with heraldry, and two marble panels 
with inscriptions, Next to their tomb on the east is 
that of Henry, ninth earl, 1651, and his countess 
Arabella, 1658, of white marble. Other monuments 
here are those of Lady Elizabeth Talbot, 1651; Lady 
Jane Hart, 1673 ; and slabs to Charles Grey, 1623, 
and his son Henry, 1639. In the north transept of 
the chapel are the tombs of Henrietta de Grey, 1703, 
and Henry de Grey, 1717, and at the crossing those 
af Amabel de Grey, 1727, and Anne, 1770. In the 
south transept lie Thomas Philip, Earl de Grey, 
1859, and Henrietta de Grey, 1805. In the east 
wing are the monuments of Henry, duke of Kent and 
Marquess de Grey, 1740, Jemima de Grey, 1728 ; 
Sophia, 1748 ; Ann Sophia, 1780 ; Philip, earl of 
Hardwicke, 1790 ; and his wife Jemima, Marchioness 
de Grey in her own right, 1797 ; Amabel, their 
daughter, Countess de Grey, 1833, andher sister, Mary, 
Baroness Grantham, 1830. There is also a brass, 
removed from the church, to Harry Gray, son of 
George, earl of Kent, 1545, with a large quartered 
shield above an armed figure. 

There are five bells, the treble by Bowell of Ipswich, 
1904; the second, and third by the same founder, 
1902 ; and the remaining three by Richard Chandler 
of Drayton Parslow, 1687. 

The plate consists of a cup and standing paten of 
1838, given by Earl de Grey in 1846, a plated 
flagon given in 1831, and two pewter almsdishes. 

The first book of the registers begins in 1591 and 
goes to 1665 ;the second runs from 1653 to 1685, 
and the third begins in 1678 and contains burials to 
1718, baptisms 1637 to 1719, and marriages 1689 to 
1720. The fourth book has baptisms and burials 
1762 to 1783, and the fifth the same to 1813. The 
sixth is the printed marriage register 1754-69, and 
the sixth its continuation to 1813. There are several 
fragments of churchwardens’ accounts, the earliest 
being of 1632, and several lists of parish rates from 
1598. There is also an early printed brief of 1580 
for the repair of the haven of ‘ Colliton’ in Devon. 

Until the Dissolution in 1536 the 
church of Flitton belonged to the 
abbey of Elstow,"® but the date of 
the gift and the name of the benefactor are not known. 
In the time of Pope Alexander III, 1159-81, the 
right of presentation already belonged to the abbey, 
andthe bishop of Ely, bythe mandate of the pope, 
settled a dispute over the churches of Pulloxhill 
and Flitton which arose between Dunstable Priory 
and Elstow Abbey.’” —Flitton vicarage is said to be 
one of the earliest to be ordained in Bedfordshire." 
In 1291 the church was worth £8,'" and in 1535 the 
value of the church and chapel had increased to 
£13 65. 8¢., out of which the abbey had to pay a 

9 In 1316 and 1428 Elstow Abbey 
held small portions of knights’ fees in Flit- 
ton. 120 Harl. MS, 1885, fol. 23d. 
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pension of 405. to the vicar of Flitton.'"% = The church 
became crown property after the Dissolution, the king 
presenting in 1541, but in 1546 it was bestowed upon 
the dean and chapter of Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, who own the right of presentation at the present 
time.'* Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
however, the advowson has been held on lease from 
the college by the de Greys of Wrest, Lord Lucas and 
Dingwall being the present lessee.’¥ 

The Committee for Plundered Ministers increased 
the value of the living in 1646 out of the rectorial 
tithes of Luton, sequestered from Sir Robert Napier, a 
delinquent ; it was then ordered that {50 annually 
should be paid for the maintenance of the minister of 
Flitton and Silsoe, as his stipend was only £35 and 
there were two churches with 340 communicants.'* 
The vicar at this time was one William Ramsey, 
instituted in 1628, who on 17 January, 1645, was sum- 
moned to appear the following April before the 
Committee of Plundered Ministers at Westminster, to 
answer a charge of drunkenness ; he failed to appear, and, 
on 11 May, 1647, was proved to bea common drunk- 
ard.” In 1655 the vicar was ejected for refusing to 
conform to the standards of Presbyterianism, but never- 
theless he maintained an obstinate resistance, and for 
a long time remained in the parsonage.’ 

There was a free chapel of St. Leonard in Silsoe 
appendant to the mother church at Flitton; the 
earliest mention of it occurs in the Liber Antiguus 
(1209-35) of Bishop Hugh Wells, in which it is 
stated that it belonged to the abbey of Elstow, but 
the exact date of the foundation is unknown.!® In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries two chantries 
were founded in the chapel by Thomas de Bray and 
Ralph Fitz Richard, who owned Newbury manor. 
The former of these was founded in 1275 andin 1290 
Thomas de Bray increased the endowment by grant- 
ing one messuage of land and rent in Silsoe to the chap- 
lain there." The chantry of Ralph Fitz Richard was 
endowed in 1327 with one messuage and rent in 
Silsoe,'* and John de Grey was also a benefactor, for 
in 1311 he bestowed one messuage and 5 marks rent 
in Flitton, Silsoe, and Wrest upon the chantry.’ 
Between 1486 and 1493 the chapel was the occasion 
of a dispute between Richard Hyneman, priest, and 
Thomas Eymewe. The former had agreed to resign 
the chapel to John Eymewe in return for an annuity 
of 1005. to be paid by Thomas Eymewe. The plaintiff 
having fulfilled his part of the contract, the defendant 
refused to carry through his, and also brought an action 
of trespass against Richard Hyneman in the name of one 
Symgwyn, then master of the free chapel. In 1535 
Hugh Maney, the rector of Maulden, was also minis- 
ter of this chapel, and stated its value to be £3 10s.!% 
while Edward Philips, the vicar of Flitton, affirmed 
that £3 95. 3d. was paid out of his vicarage to the 
chapel as the salary of the minister."* In 1539 
Humphrey Warren, the son of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Warren, sold the reversion of the advowson of the 
chapel to Edmund Conquest, together with the chapel 
of Norwood manor, which at that time was held by 
his parents.” This chapel was dissolved under the 
180 Linc, Epis. Reg. Rolls of Gravesend, 
181 Ing a.q.d. file xv, No. 10. 

182 Thid. file cxiv, No. 1. 
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Act of Edward VI. At the date of its dissolution 
Sir Henry Grey and Edward Daniell were the patrons, 
and presented the chantry priest, at that time Hugh 
Maney, who had not visited Silsoe for thirty years, 
but lived in Cheshire. The service was conducted by 
another priest, found by the vicar of Flitton, and 
paid out of the possessions of Elstow Abbey. It 
was stated that the chantry was of no use, although a 
mile distant from the church of Flitton, and that no 
goods or ornaments belonged to it."8 The dissolved 
chantry in 1551 was bestowed upon Edward Warner 
and John Goswood, to be held in free socage as of the 
king’s manor of Eye,’ but by 1573 it was in the 
possession of the de Grey family, and was held by 
them as late as 1623."° The place of the chapel was 
taken by a chapel of ease built for the use of Wrest 
House and the tenants: this latter had to be pulled 
down in 1831 as unsafe, when an addition was being 
made to the steeple, and the present church of 
St. James was erected on the site.“! The vicarage is 
in the gift of Lord Lucas and Dingwall. 

There is a Wesleyan chapel at Greenfield. 

The following charities are admin- 
istered under an order of the Charity 
Commissioners of 1898, namely :— 

Charity of William Daniel, {122 155. 11¢. consols, 
income to be laid out in bread in the proportion of 
2ths to poor of Flitton, and 8ths to poor of Silsoe. 

Mr. Cox’s gift of £20 upon similar trusts, repre- 
sented by {24 85. 11d. consols. 

Earl of Kent’s gift of £170 for education of poor 
children of Flitton and Silsoe in the proportion of 
Zths and 8ths respectively. The trust fund now 
consists of £208 155. 3¢. consols. 


CHARITIES 


UPPER 
GRAVENHURST 


Henry Sharp’s Legacy of £100 consols for repair 
of monument, surplus income for poor of Flitton in 
bread in January. A sum of 25. 6d. is retained 
annually for repair of monument. 

The Rev. John Robinson, vicar of Flitton, who 
died in 1817, by his will devised certain real estate 
for poor of Flitton. The demise being void in 
mortmain, the testator’s heiress, Mrs. Godwin, set 
aside £100 consols in furtherance of his charitable 
design, for poor of Flitton and hamlet of Greenfield, 
the dividends to be distributed in bread in the parish 
church yearly on the second Sunday in January. 

The several sums of stock are held by the official 
trustees, and the dividends are applied in accordance 
with the trusts of the charities respectively. 

The Town Lands consist of land and two cottages 
and gardens allotted on the inclosure in lieu of certain 
pieces of open-field land, held immemorially for the re- 
pair of the church. The income amounts to about 
£23, which is applied in aid of the church expenses. 

The Turf Lands, 13 acres, were set apart on the 
inclosure for digging turf for firing for the poor, and: 
by the Inclosure Act of 49 Geo. III, it was directed 
that the rent or herbage thereof should be laid out 
in the purchase of more fuel for the poor. The 
land is let to labourers in shares, and produces about 
£10 a year, which is distributed in coal equally be- 
tween Flitton and Silsoe, under the title of Moor Coal. 

Silsoe Church Estate consists of cottages and 15 
acres or thereabouts, awarded on the inclosure in lieu 
of open-field lands held immemorially for the repair 
of the chapel at Silsoe. The net income is about 
£30 a year, which is applied in defraying the expenses 
in connexion with the church. 


UPPER GRAVENHURST 


Cravenherst (xi—xiii cents.). 

Upper and Lower Gravenhurst, which were for- 
merly two parishes, were united in 1888. Together 
they cover an area of 1,695 acres, of which 665 are 
arable land, 477% permanent grass, and 136} woods 
and plantations.’ The soil is strong clay, with a sub- 
soil of gault, and the chief crops are wheat, oats, barley, 
peas, and beans. The ground falls from the north to 
the south ; in the north-west it reaches 272 ft. above 
ordnance datum, while the lowest part of the parish, 
155 ft., is situated outside Lower Gravenhurst village. 

The upper village is built upon irregular ground 
on a prominent piece of land about 200 ft. above 
ordnance datum, with a steep fall to the south. The 
church is in the middle of the village close to the 
point where a road running north-west from Shilling- 
ton meets the village street. 

With the exception of Wrest Park the country is of 
open character, and mostly occupied by fields of large 
area. ‘There are many springs, more or less chaly- 
beate, in the parish. The village is equidistant from 
the Bedford and Luton main road to the south-west, 
and from Shefford town to the north-east, each being 
about three miles away. 
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The manor of GREAT OR UPPER 

MANORS GRAVENHURST, otherwise TEWELS- 

BURY, originated in the land held by 

the family of Tivill under Ramsey Abbey in Upper 

Gravenhurst. The overlordship continued vested in 

the abbey until 1266, when the abbot purchased the 

ownership in fee of Ralph Tivill, by which act the 

over- and under-lordships became merged. It so con- 

tinued till the Dissolution, when the crown took the 
place of the abbey.’ 

Ralph de Tivill was holding land in the parish as 
early as 1212, when he acquired several acres from 
Joscelin de Stivecle.* He was also a tenant of the 
abbey of Ramsey, holding one-third of a hide from 
the abbey in the early part of the thirteenth century, 
and again in 1255; this land the abbey took into its 
own keeping in 1264.° ‘These lands were augmented 
by a virgate acquired by Ralph from Miles de Ment- 
more in 1232 at a yearly rent of a load of wheat and 
a load of barley. In 1234 Ralph was granted a tene- 
ment in Gravenhurst by his uncle Hugh de Tivill.” 
These various lands were apparently sold under the 
name of the manor of Gravenhurst to the abbey of 
Ramsey in 1266 for 250 marks,® while lands held 
5 Feet of F. Beds, 14 John, No. 8 
4 Cartul, Mon. Ramesei. (Rolls Ser.), i, 
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formerly by Walter de Holecot, parson, and Elena 
widow of Hugh de Tivill, were leased to the abbey 
by Ralph for ten years, or until the abbey should 
have received ten crops.® 

The manor remained in the possession of the abbey 
until the Dissolution, when it was taken into the 
hands of the king..° The hamlet of Gravenhurst was 
leased out in 1318 by the abkcy to Sir William de 
Herle and others," and in 1452 the whole manor 
was let for {24 55. 344.7 

At the court held at the manor in the following 
year it was deemed that ‘the water running under 
the Waterend from the Redie by the Mone to the 
Millway was the Lord’s, and no one was to fish in 
it.”* In 1535 the abbey’s possessions in Gravenhurst 
were worth £12," and in 1540 the rent of the manor 
was £8 $s. 4d." In 1542 the manor of Gravenhurst 
was granted by the crown to Sir Henry Grey of 
Wrest and his wife Ann, together with tenements 
called the Copyland in Gravenhurst about 18 acres in 
extent, in the tenure of William Maister, and the 
tenement called the Shrine, about 40 acres, also in 
the tenure of William Maister, both of which had 
formerly belonged to Ramsey Abbey." The manor 
remained in the Grey family, whose descendant, Lord 
Lucas, holds it at the present day.” It followed from 
1542 the same descent as that of the manor of Wrest 
in Silsoe in the parish of Flitton (q.v.). 

Ramsey Abbey also owned in Upper Gravenhurst 
a capital messuage which was known after the Disso- 
lution as the manor of SCHEPEHOO. Itis first men- 
tioned in 1212 as lying near land which belonged to 
Joscelin de Stivecle."® This family evidently held 
this capital messuage from the abbey, for a few years 
later, Walter, Joscelin’s son, was holding one-third 
of a hide from the abbey.’” Joscelin’s widow Aline 
married James Wake, and on her death in 1254 her 
dower in Gravenhurst was inherited by Barnabas, son 
of Walter, who was then seventeen years old.” 
Barnabas died without leaving children, and the mes- 
suage passed to his sister Alice, who had married 
William le Coynte. William and Alice in 1260 
bestowed 36 acres of land, 4 acres of meadow, and 
26d. of rent upon the abbey of Ramsey, for which gift 
William and Alice and her heirs were to receive the 
prayers of the church. One acre of this land lay in 
the great culture called Schepehoobrade and pasture 
was also granted in the land which extended to the 
door of the capital messuage of Schephoo belonging to 
William and Alice and their heirs.”! 

Alice’s mother Joan, after the death of Walter de 
Stivecle, had married as her second husband William 
le Waleis, and in 1262 William le Coynte and Alice 
granted to Joan, her husband, and their issue, together 
with other lands, one third of the messuage of Schepe- 
hoo,” and between 1262 and 1267 the abbey of Ram- 
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sey leased to William le Waleis and Joan those lands 
which it had of the gift of William le Coynte and 
Alice.* Soon after this Joan granted 6 acres of land 
to the abbey,™ and there is no further mention of 
Schepehoo until the Dissolution, when it was granted 
under the name of the manor of Schepehoo to Sir 
Henry Grey of Wrest, when he received the manor 
of Upper Gravenhurst. It was held by the Greys 
jointly with the Manor of Upper Gravenhurst until 
1613, when Henry, earl of Kent, alienated the manor 
to William Whitbread and William Milward as trustees 
for the parish of Upper Gravenhurst.” Since then 
the estate has belonged to the parish, and it is now 
comprised in the Town Farm Charity. 

There is mention of another manor in Upper 
Gravenhurst, but its legal status is very problematical. 
In 1375 William de Risceby the elder was granted 
for his life a rent issuing from lands, demised in fee- 
farm by Ramsey Abbey to William le Waleis and 
Joan in Great Gravenhurst, and in 1377 this same 
William de Risceby was stated to be holding for life 
the manor of L4 HYDE in Great Gravenhurst, which 
belonged to Agatha, the wife of Henry Barker of 
Hitchin. After the death of William this manor 
was to pass, according to agreement, to Gerard Bray- 
brook and his heirs.” The manor, however, appar- 
ently continued in the possession of the Risceby 
family, for in the reign of Henry VI, John Risceby, . 
probably a son of William, left it to his wife Alice, 
who had married as her second husband John 
Cavendish. John Cavendish bought the reversion of 
the manor, but notwithstanding this, the feoffees, John 
Meppershall, William Snowe, and others, granted the 
reversion of the manor to Lord Grey de Ruthyn.* 
There is no further trace of the manor, but it is likely 
that the Greys retained it, holding it in conjunction with 
their other manors, into which it was probably absorbed. 

The Inclosure Act for the parishes of Upper and 
Lower Gravenhurst, passed in 1820, has not been 
printed.” 

The church of SZ. GILES has a 

CHURCH modern chancel and north vestry with 
organ chamber, nave 33 ft. r1oin. by 

18 ft. 2 in. with modern south porch and a west 
tower 10 ft. square inside. Before the late repairs 
there was a brick chancel and south porch of no 
interest. The oldest part of the church is the nave, 
the walls of which, together with the north doorway 
and voussoirs of the chancel arch, belong to the 
second quarter of the twelfth century. The tower is 
a late fifteenth-century addition, and for the rest the 
architectural history of the church has been obliter- 
ated, though it is probable that the walls of the nave 
were heightened when the present low-pitched fif- 
teenth-century roof was put on. The modern chancel 
is embattled, and has tracery windows of fifteenth- 
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century design. The chancel arch is a round-headed 
twelfth-century arch of two orders with a single line 
of zigzag on the outer order, the springers being 
modern additions giving it a slightly stilted form. It 
rests on pairs of modern circular shafts with scalloped 
capitals replacing wooden pillars of Jacobean date, and 
flanked by small modern round-headed arches of two 
orders which throw the chancel almost entirely open 
to the nave. These latter take the place of square- 
headed openings probably of the same date as the 
oaken pillars. The present arrangement is, of course, 
structurally sounder than the former, whose disap- 
pearance must, however, be regretted for other 
reasons. 

The nave is lighted by windows of two cinquefoiled 
lights, one on the north and one on the south, of 
fifteenth-century style. The north doorway of the 
nave is blocked and is round-headed, of two square 
orders. ‘The south doorway has a plain four-centred 
head of the fifteenth century, and opens to a modern 
porch. : 

The tower is of three stages, its embattled parapet 
having been rebuilt, and has belfry windows of two 
trefoiled lights with a quatrefoil over and a west 
window on the ground story of three trefoiled lights 
with tracery. At the south-east is a stair turret 
which projects as a half octagon from the wall and 
dies into it below the belfry stage, being finished with 
a pyramidal capping, at the base of which is an em- 
battled moulding. The font is plain and twelve-sided, 
and has a twelve-sided shaft with a base of fifteenth- 
century date. ‘The roof of the nave is of low pitch 
with curved braces to the tie-beams resting on stone 
corbels, the intermediates springing from the figures of 
angels with outspread wings holding musical instru- 
ments. ‘There are carved bosses at the intersections 
of the timbers, and traces of colour decoration are to 
be seen on the principals. The pews are modern 
imitations of former fifteenth-century seats, a little old 
work being used up in them, and under the tower are 
two ancient wooden chests. All the other wooden 
fittings are modern. 

At the north-east angle of the nave, on the outside 
of the wall, is a masonry projection some 3 ft. in 
height, which may have been the base of the turret 
containing the rood stair, but there is no evidence of 
this within the church. 

There are five bells, the treble, second and fourth 
bearing only the initials M.G. roughly scratched in. 
These may denote Miles Graye of Colchester, but are 
more probably the work of some lesser founder,-as it is 
unlikely that so practised a man as ‘ Colchester Graye’ 
would have produced such rough work. Each bell 
bears the impress of three coins. The third bell is 
by Richard Chandler, 1693, and the tenor by William 
Emerton of Wootton, 1772. 

The plate consists of acommunion cup of 1569 
with a modern paten and a pewter flagon and plate. 

The first book of the registers runs from 1567 to 
1733, and is the parchment copy madein 1598. The 
second book contains all entries from 1736 to 1812. 
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UPPER 
GRAVENHURST 


Upper Gravenhurst had no parish 
church, and to supply the need of 
the inhabitants a chantry was founded 
before 1189 for a priest to administer sacraments and 
bury the dead. Licence was granted by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and was confirmed by the king 
‘for the easement of the parishioners because they 
were wont to go to the parish church of Shytlington 
which is a mile from the said church of Graven- 
hirste.’ *° The first mention of the existence of the 
chantry occurs some time between the years 1189 and 
1195 when Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, granted the tithes 
belonging to the chapel of Gravenhurst to Ramsey 
Abbey.*' In 1369 licence was given to the inhabit- 
ants of Gravenhurst to hear mass in the chapel there,” 
and in 1535 the salary of William Smith the chaplain 
was 106s. 84.5 When the chantries were dissolved 
by Edward VI, it was stated that the value of the 
chantry of Upper Gravenhurst was 106s. 84¢., all of 
which was expended on the priest for his salary. 
The ornaments and goods were worth 375. 4d. There 
were two chalices, one of which, partly gilt, was 
worth 40s., and the other, silver white, 20s., which 
were then in the keeping of John Fawcett and 
Thomas Barker, the wardens.*4 Elsewhere it is said 
that the net annual value of the parochial chapel was 
108s. 4d., and that the chaplain, Jerome Johnson, 
who was resident there, was thirty-six years old, but 
‘meanly learned and had no other living.’?*® ‘There 
were also lands in Silsoe and Gravenhurst devoted to 
the use of the chantry worth 695. 4¢d., and Henry 
Grey and Edward Daniell were the patrons and pre- 
sented the incumbent. The chantry, tithes and 
lands attached were granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
Theophilus and Robert Adams and to the heirs of 
Theophilus in 1583,” but a vicarage was instituted, 
apparently shortly after the dissolution of the chantry, 
as in 1605 it is stated that Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was the patron of this benefice,* to which a 
curate ministered. By 1786 the presentation was in 
the gift of the parishioners, while the great tithes still 
belonged to Trinity College, Cambridge.” At the 
present day the rector of Lower Gravenhurst also 
performs the duties of vicar of Upper Gravenhurst, 
and he is elected to the latter living by the parishioners. 

There is a Wesleyan chapel here erected in 1868. 

The Town Farm is comprised in a 

CHARITIES decree made at Bedford on 9 August, 

11 James I by the Commissioners 

appointed pursuant to the Act, 43 Elizabeth, cap. 4. 

The real estate consists of the manor of Schepehoo and 
55 acres let at £72 16s. 

Under the provisions of a scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners, dated 10 March, 1896, the charity 
was divided into the ecclesiastical branch and the 
general branch ; two-thirds of the net rents to be 
appropriated exclusively to the ecclesiastical branch, 
and one-third of the net rents to the general branch. 

In 1901 a sum of £303 arising from accumula- 
tions of income belonging to the ecclesiastical branch 
was expended in the restoration of the parish church. 
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The scheme also provided that three-quarters of 
the income of the ecclesiastical branch should be 
paid to the vicar of the parish, and the remainder for 
the repair of the church. 

The income of the general branch to be applied 
in repairing or maintaining any public bridge not 
maintainable out of the rates, or towards maintaining 
a public library or reading-room, or any public pur- 
pose for the benefit of the inhabitants, or (as varied 
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by a further scheme of 22 November, 1898) in the 
payment of a yearly sum not exceeding £10 for the 
benefit of the poor genera!ly in such manner as might 
be considered most conducive to the formation of 
provident habits. 

The official trustees hold (1906) a sum of 
£57 5s. 1d. India 3 per cents. and £384 135. 4d. 
consols, arising from accumulations of income in 
trust for the general branch. 


LOWER GRAVENHURST 


Cravenherst (xi-xiii cents.) ; Eya (xiii cent.) ; 
Eye (xiv cent.); Yon (xv, xvi cents.) ; Ion (xvii 
cent.). 

Lower Gravenhurst, now comprised in the same 
parish as that of Upper Gravenhurst, was a separate 
parish before 1888. The village lies to the south- 
west on a ridge about 80 ft. lower than that on 
which Upper Gravenhurst is built, and is divided from 
it by a valley, at this point nearly half a mile wide. 
The church, rectory, and a farm-house stand near 
each other on the high ground, the church on the west 
of the road, with a rectangular inclosure behind it, 
on slightly higher ground. This inclosure is sur- 
rounded by a shallow ditch, and commands a very 
extensive view to the north, south, and east, but is 
itself commanded by slightly higher ground on the 
west. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey 

MANORS Hugh de Beauchamp owned a manor 

in Gravenhurst, which was held under 

him by William Froissart.! The overlordship appa- 

rently passed from the Beauchamps to the crown, of 

whom the manor was held in 1346 and 1428,” but 

from 1562 to 1623 the manor of LOWER or 

NETHER GRAVENHURST was said to be held 
of theearl of Bath as of his manor of Hardwick.® 

In 1228 Mabel, the widow of Geoffrey Brian, 
claimed a tenement against William de Beauchamp,‘ 
and the Brians had owned land in Gravenhurst before 
this date, as in 1223 Joan, the widow of Robert Brian, 
granted forty acres of land from her dowry to the 
priory of Chicksands.* In 1302-3, Peter Brian with 
Tolenta his mother held land in Gravenhurst and 
Eye,’ and in 1316 he acquired a messuage and mill 
from John of Silsoe.?’ In 1346 the holding amounted 
toa quarter of a fee, still in the possession of Peter 
Brian, but by 1428 it had passed by some unknown 
means to Reginald de Grey,® in whose heirs it has 
remained until the present day,’ following the same 
descent as that of the manor of Wrest in Silsoe in 
Flitton parish (q.v.). In 1445 the rent of the 
manor amounted to 655. 4d."° 

William Inge was a tenant under Peter Brian, and 
died in 1317 seised of 1 virgate of land, 11} acres 
of meadow, and 115. 1¢. rent in Gravenhurst and 
Eye by fealty and by service of 2¢. yearly. His pos- 
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sessions descended to his daughter Joan, wife of 
Ivo de la Zouche." Ivo killed Roger de Belers, 
and fled to Paris, where he died in 1326, and was 
buried in the church of the Austin Friars there. 
His widow, Joan, prayed for the restoration of the 
lands, which then amounted to one messuage and 
sixty acres of ]and, and were held of Peter Brian ky 
the service of 16¢. and half a pound of pepper.!’ 
The later descent of this holding cannot be traced. 
There was another estate in Gravenhurst which 
became known in the sixteenth century as BOW ELLS 
MANOR. The family of Bueles were landowners 
in Gravenhurst in the thirteenth century. Eustace 
de Bueles was holding land in Gravenhurst in 1221," 
and in 1225 he alienated half an acre of land to 
Elias, parson of Gravenhurst." In 1274 occurred 
the death of Peter de Bueles, probably the son of 
Eustace. Peter left a son John, who was then under 
age. The wardship of his lands in Gravenhurst and 
Warden, worth {12 tos. 12¢., was granted to 
Thomas Inge, who held them until John proved 
his age in 1283.'° At the end of the thirteenth 
century Nicholas, probably the 
son of John, was holding with 
John de la Mare half a knight’s 
fee in Gravenhurst and Eye,” 
and in 1302-3 a quarter of a 
fee with Peter Brian and 
Yolenta his mother.'® In 1308 
John de Bueles was granted 
free warren in Gravenhurst," 
and was one of the lords 
of Gravenhurst and Eye in 
1316." By 1346, however, 
his estate had passed to Peter 
Brian,” but it does not appear 
to have been alienated to 
Reginald de Grey with the 
other lands of the Brian family in Nether Graven- 
hurst, for nothing is heard of the fee until it 
appears again in 1543 as a messuage which Benett 
Smith, son and heir of Simon Smith, sold to Laurence 
Snowe.” The messuage remained in the possession 
of the Snowe family until 1567, when Thomas, son 
of Laurence, alienated it under the name of the 
Manor of Bowells to Sir Henry Compton.® It did 
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not remain long in the latter’s possession, for it was 
acquired by Henry, earl of Kent, in 1574." Before 
this purchase, it had appar- 
ently been held of the earl of 
Kent as of his manor of 
| Nether Gravenhurst by knight 
service.® The manor was held 
by the earls of Kent jointly 
with their other manors of 
Gravenhurst. The last men- 
‘tion of the manor occurs in 
1623, when Charles, earl of 
Kent, died seised of it,” after 
this date it was probably 
merged in one of the larger 
manors. 

One of the numerous small 
holdings in Eye in Lower Gravenhurst probably de- 
veloped into what was known afterwards as the 
MANOR OF ION, and in the seventeenth century 
as ION HOUSE. In 1332 Robert de Kirkby of Eye 
granted to Nicholas, son of Roger de Aspley and Alice 
his wife, a messuage in Eye,” and it may have been 
this messuage which was left in 1508 by Richard 
Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand, to his illegitimate son 
Anthony,” who was holding it under the name of Ion 
manor in 1531.” In 1612 Henry Whitehead died 
seised of land in Eye,” and Lysons states that Ion House 
was sold in 1639 by William Whitehead to William 
Allen.’ Elizabeth, daughter of William Allen, 
‘married in 1665 John Sabine,” who was created a 
baronet in 1672, and sold the property in that year 
to Morgan Hinde, of whose family it was purchased 
in 1724 by the duke of Kent.* Ion House is now 


Beaucuamp, Lord St, 
Amand. Gules a fesse 
between six martlets or 
with a border argent. 
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LOWER 
GRAVENHURST 


a farm, and has remained in the Grey family, Lord 


‘Lucas and Dingwall being the present owner. 


In February, 1637-8, there was some trouble in 
collecting ship-money in Lower Gravenhurst, two men 
refusing to make a tax upon the town ; their resistance, 


however, does not seem to 


have been very prolonged as 


the sheriff was of opinion that 

if the calling of their names 

was forborne, they would con- 

form to reason without troub- 
ling the council. 

Sapine, Baronet. 

Argent a scallop sable 

and a chief sable with 

two pierced molets argent 

therein, 


The church of 

CHURCH OUR LADY has 
an aisleless chan- 

cel and nave without structural 
division and of the same inter- 
nal width, 19 ft., the chancel 
being 16 ft. 6 in. long, and 
the nave 32 ft. At the west 
is a tower 10 ft. 8 in. by 9 ft. 4 in. within the 
walls. The church is fortunately dated by docu- 
mentary evidence, having been built by Sir Robert 
de Bilhemore, who died in or before the year 
1361.5 The tower is a late fourteenth-century 
addition. ‘The chancel has an east window of three 
lights, and two-light windows on the north and 
south, all of the original work. At the west of 
the chancel is a fifteenth-century screen with remains 
of colouring, especially on the lower panels, where the 
positions of the nave altars may be seen. On the 
north side of its central opening is fixed a wrought- 
iron hour-glass stand which formerly stood on the old 
pulpit. On the north of the east window is anem- 
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battled image bracket, and at the south-east a piscina 
with a shelf and two sedilia of the same date as the 
windows. The nave is lighted by a single two-light 
window in the north wall and another in the south, 
the latter having curious tracery of a flamboyant 
character. The north door of the nave, of plain 
fourteenth-century work, is blocked, the south door, of 
the same character, being now the only entrance to the 
church. Over it isa niche witha shield beneath bear- 
ing a bend within an engrailed border. Lysons says that 
there wasa porch over this door, but no traces of it now 
exist, nor is it shown in Fisher’s view, taken 1812. 
The tower, which has a low pyramidal roof with 
a large wooden cross, is of three stages with an embat- 
tled parapet and two-light belfry windows, and has a 
stair turret at the south-east angle and a three-light 
west window on the ground story. The tower arch 
has half-octagonal responds and moulded capitals with 
an arch of two chamfered orders. The roof of the 
church is in the main original, having moulded king 
posts on the tie-beams with struts to the collars and 
pole plate. The pulpit is made up with some fifteenth- 
century panels, the remains of a seventeenth-century 
pulpit and sounding-board having been made into cup- 
boards and a table for the vestry under the tower. 
There are a certain number of mediaeval oak benches 
in the nave with some later imitations, and the south 
door is ancient and perhaps original. ‘There are traces 
of the former existence of a west gallery, the south end 
of which was carried on a fourteenth-century corbel 
which remains in the wall near the south door. 
There are several fragments of the original stained 
glass in the north window of the nave, and the west 
window of the tower. The altar stands ona thirteenth- 
century altar slab with a moulded edge, all five crosses 
being preserved, though the two on the east are more 
lightly cut than the others. On the south wall of the 
chancel close to the eastern angle is the inscription 
plate from the grave of the founder, the inscription 
running thus :—‘ Robert de Bilhemore chivaler ge fist 
faire ceste eglise de nouvele gist icy dieu de salme eit 
merci Amen.’ Below this inscription was formerly a 
shield with helm and mantling, the indent of which 
existed in Fisher’s time (1812). On the north wall 
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of the chancel is a large marble monument consisting 
of an altar-tomb with a panelled front carrying a cano- 
pied recess, on the back of which are inlaid several 
brasses representing Benjamin Piggot, 1606, with his 
three wives, Mary (Astrey), Anne (Wiseman), and 
Bridget (Needham), with their children. There is 
a long genealogical inscription, and the arms of Piggot 
with various alliances are blazoned on the monument. 
There is a plain octagonal font 
probably of early fifteenth- 
century date. 

There is one bell by Lester 
& Pack of London, 1758. 

The church possesses an un- 
usually interesting chalice with 
a cup-shaped bowl and slender 
baluster stem covered with 
raised and incised ornament. 
It is English work of c. 1600, 
but bears no mark except that 
of the maker on the bottom of 
the bowl, a swan between the letters I.D. It has a 
cover paten which matches it and on both is an in- 
scription in dotted letters of the seventeenth century 
«B.C. Nether Gravenhurst. ’ 

The oldest register book for the parish runs from 
1706 to 1811. 


Piccot. Argent three 
picks sable. 


The church and rectory of Lower 

ADVOWSON Gravenhurst were bestowed upon 
Newnham Priory by Simon de Beau- 

champ, its founder, in the reign of Henry II. The 
church remained in the gift of the priory until the 
Dissolution, and in 1255 the rectory was worth 3 


marks.” In 1535 Newnham Priory received tos. 


from the rectory, while Elstow Abbey had 6s, 8¢., a por- 
tion of the tithes.*® The land from which Elstow 
received its portion became known as the Elstow Tithe, 
and came into the possession of the Whitbread family, 
who were holding it in 1612. The value of the 
rectory in 1535 amounted to £7 12s. 10¢.," and at 
the Dissolution, the right of presentation devolved on 
the crown, in whom it has been vested up to the 
present day.” There are no endowed charities in 
the parish. 


HAWNES or HAYNES 


Hagenes (xi cent.) ; Haunes (xiii cent.) ; Haine 
(xiv cent.) ; Haunce (xv—xvii cents.). 

Haynes is a small village one mile east of the Bed- 
ford and Luton main road, and stands on high ground 
on the southern boundary of Haynes Park, most of 
the houses of the village lying along the road which 
branches off from the Bedford Road, and being known as 
Church End. Other groups of houses are Northwood 
End and Silver End, in the north-east of the parish, 
and West End on the Bedford Road,in the south- 
west. The church is close to the south entrance to 
the park, with the vicarage near by on the south, 
between it and the road. The open grass land of 
the park slopes down from the churchyard to the 
stream, a tributary of the Flitt, which flows eastward 
and forms a small lake. 


868 Collections for Beds. pl. xlvii, 

8° Dugdale, Mon. Angl. vi, 373 3 V.C.H. 
Beds. i, 3803 i, 315, n. 3. 

87 Cal, Pap. Letters, i, 318. 


ibid. iv, 188. 


88 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 


59 Blaydes, Beds, N. and Q, iii, 302. 


The area of the parish is 2,6064 acres, of which 
1,649% are arable land, 1,2774 permanent grass, and 
724 woods.’ The soil is of clay andsand, and the 
subsoil is of Lower Greensand formation. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, beans, and turnips. The 
ground is very undulating ; the highest point, 373 ft. 
above ordnance datum, being found in the south of 
the parish, while the lowest Point, 193°8 ft., is at 
Appley Corner, on the border of Southiil parish. 

Haynes Park is well placed on the northern slope of 
the valley through which the stream runs, but the 
house is in itself of little architectural interest, having 
been much modernized. It is at present occupied by 
Mr. W. B. Greenfield. The collection of portraits 
of Grenvilles, Carterets, and Thynnes, is a notable 
one ; among others are Sir Richard Grenville, dated 
187; 10 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 214, 
41 Inst. Bks. P.R.O. 


1 Inf. from Bd. of Agric, (1905). The 
details include land in other parishes, 
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1571; Sir Bernard, his grandson ; and Sir Bevil, his 
great-grandson, the great west country royalist, killed 
at Lansdowne in 1643; Sir John Grenville, son of 
Sir Bevil, and first earl of Bath ; Sir George Carteret, 
Governor of Jersey ; Edward Montagu, first earl of 
Sandwich ; Robert, earl of Essex, Elizabeth’s favourite ; 
and Margaret, countess of Lennox, Darnley’s mother. 
Among the place-names in this parish occur those 
of Hubbards Pightells, and Hare Stockingfield, as the 
names of closes belonging to the manor of Franklins in 
1681.7 In 1584 Sir Robert Newdigate died seised of 
a close called Purleies Close or Julian’s Grove, parcel 
of the manor of Haynes:* the name St. Julian’s 
Grove still survives in the parish. In 1622, when 
the manor was sold to Sir Oliver Luke, he received 
with it two closes called Fattinge Pasture, and West- 
mires, and also a close called Collens Close,‘ which is 
also mentioned in 1584, as parcel of the manor.® 
_ A ring stated to be identical with the one given by 
Queen Elizabeth to the earl of Essex was in the 
possession of Lord John Thynne at Haynes, and was 
said to have been inherited by him through Essex’s 
daughter Frances, but there is no foundation for the 
story.® 
Haynes was once the scene of a royal visit, when 
Sir Robert Newdigate was lord of the manor, and on 
27 and 28 July, 1605, Queen Anne, the wife of 
James I, was entertained by him at Haynes, the king 
being then at Sir Edmund Conquest’s at Houghton. 
On the 3oth, the royal pair, with the whole court, 
attended divine service at Haynes church.’ 
From the time of the Great Survey, the 
MANORS manor of HAYNES was held of the king 
in chief. The last mention of the over- 
lordship occurs in 1614.8 
In 1086 the manor was held by Hugh de Beau- 
champ and was assessed at ; hides. It had been held 
by Achi, a thegn of King Edward.? Hugh’s eldest 
son Simon died without issue and the second son Pain, 
who obtained the barony of Bedford from William II, 
inherited the manor, which on his death descended to 
his son Simon.” The latter died about 1206, leaving 
as his heir a son William, who in 1219 was concerned 
in a dispute with Robert de Bray over land in Haynes.” 
On his death in 1259 the manor passed under™ a 
settlement of 1257 to his second son Henry, who, 
however, did not live long to enjoy the property, for 
he died some time before the year 1265, leaving no 
children and the manor became the right of his brother 
John, who was killed in 1265 at Evesham, in arms 
against the king. ‘The manor then passed to Maud, 
sister of John, who married Roger de Mowbray as her 
first husband, by whom she had a son Roger. She 
married as her second husband Roger Lestrange," who 
in 1286 claimed view of frankpledge in the manor of 
Haynes in right of his wife.“ Roger survived his wife 
and on his death in 1312 the manor passed to Maud’s 
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grandson John, son of Roger de Mowbray, who had 
died in 1296." John married Aliva, daughter and co- 
heir of William de Braose, and in 1315 settled the 
manor on his father-in-law for life.’ 

John joined the insurrection of Thomas, earl of 
Lancaster, in 1321 and having been made prisoner at 
the battle of Boroughbridge, 
he was hanged at York in 
March, 1321-2." The same 
year Edward II granted the 
reversion of the manor held by 
William de Braose to Hugh 
le Despenser and Eleanor his 
wife.® William de Braose died 
before the end of the year 
and Hugh and Eleanor were 
granted in February, 1325-6, 
free warren in the demesne 
lands of the manor of Haynes.” 
Edward III on his accession, however, restored the 
manor to John de Mowbray (whose father John de 
Mowbray was hanged at York), who in that year came 
of age.” John’s mother Aliva had married, as her 
second husband, Sir Richard Peshall, who seems to 
have enjoyed the manor of Haynes in the right of his 
wife who died in 1381, for in 1329 and again in 
1332, Sir Richard Peshall complained that his stepson 
had broken his manor of Haynes and carried away oxen 
and cattle, besides mowing his crops, fishing in his 
streams, and carrying away the crops and fish.” John de 
Mowbray was a distinguished soldier, and earned great 
renown in the wars with France. He died of the 
plague in 1361 and was succeeded by his son John.” 
The manor was held for life, however, by his widow 
Elizabeth,” who in 1366 was called upon by her son 
John to show by what right she had prepared to sell 
or destroy three houses, woods and gardens in Haynes 
and Willington, which with the manor were to revert 
to him after her death.* John recovered the site of 
the manor and park by grant of waste against Elizabeth 
and also was awarded as damages {23 annually for 
twenty years to be paid out of the manor of Haynes. 
This John de Mowbray married Elizabeth daughter 
and heir of John Lord Segrave by Margaret his wife 
daughter and heir of Thomas, earl of Norfolk and 
marshal of England. He joined the crusades and 
was killed by the Turks near Constantinople in 1368, 
leaving a son John, who was then three years old.” 
His father’s widow Elizabeth died in 1376” when 
the custody of the manor of Haynes was committed to 
trustees during the minority of the heir. The 
damage in the manor of Haynes was such that the 
jury did not think the necessary repairs could be under- 
taken for less than £100.” The next year John de 
Mowbray was created earl of Nottingham, but died in 
1383 while still under age, when his brother Thomas 
inherited the manor which was then worth £16.” 
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In the same year Thomas was created earl of Notting- 
ham, as that title had died with his brother, and in 
1389, marshal of England for life, while in 1397 he 
was created earl marshal and duke of Norfolk." He 
was banished from England the next year and died at 
Venice, 1400,” in debt to the king and without having 
accounted for sums of money spent in the defence of 
Calais.“ He left a son Thomas, then a minor, and a 
widow Elizabeth who married, as her fourth husband, 
Sir Robert Goushill, to whom she brought the manor in 
dower. At his death in 1404 the manor was valued 
at £10 only.“ Thomas was beheaded the next year, 
having joined in the Scrope conspiracy, and the rever- 
sion of the manor passed to his brother John * who 
entered into possession in 1425, on the death of 
Elizabeth his mother.*® John took an active part in 
the French wars and died 1432." Hisson John died 
in 1461, leaving as his heir a son John,® created earl 
of Surrey and Warenne in his father’s lifetime. On 
his death in 1475~6 the manor passed to his daughter 
Anne who married Richard Plantagenet, duke of York. 
She died while still an infant in 1480-1, and Haynes 
passed to her co-heirs, William earl of Nottingham and 
Thomas earl of Surrey, who were the descendants of 
her great grand-aunts, the daughters of Thomas Mow- 
bray, first duke of Norfolk, who was banished in 1398. 
Isabel the elder of these had married James, Lord de 
Berkeley, and by him had a son William, created earl 
of Nottingham in 1483; the younger, Margaret, 
married Sir Robert Howard, and their second son 
Thomas, in 1483, was created earl of Surrey. 
William earl of Nottingham, and Anne his wife, in 
1488 alienated their share of 
the manor to Sir Reginald 
Bray, who acquired the other 
moiety of the manor in 1491 
from Thomas, earl of Surrey, 
and Elizabeth his wife.” Sir 
Reginald Bray died in 1509 
and the manor became the 
subject of a dispute between 
Margery wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Sandys, afterwards Lord 
Sandys, and daughter of Sir 
John Bray, a half-brother of 
Sir Reginald Bray, and Ed- 
mund Bray, afterwards Lord Bray, son of John, another 
brother of Sir Reginald.* The quarrel was settled in 
1510 and Edmund retained Haynes manor, Margery 
obtaining manors elsewhere.* Edmund died in 1539," 
and was succeeded by his son John, Lord Bray, who 
married Anne daughter of Francis earl of Shrewsbury. 
He died without issue in 1557, appointing his mother 
Jane, daughter and heir of Richard Haliwell, his sole 
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executrix. Jane had married, as her second husband, 
Sir Urian Brereton of Handforth, Cheshire, but she 
did not survive her son long, as she died in 1558.** 
According to a settlement made by Edmund Lord 
Bray in 1538,"° the manor, on the death of John, 
passed to this Edmund’s brother, Sir Edward Bray, 
but he also dying in 1558 it was inherited by his son 
Sir Edward.” The latter in 1564 conveyed it to 
Robert Newdigate,® but the total alienation of the 
manor could not take place until Sir Edward’s son 
and heir Reginald was of full age. The completion of 


the purchase was, therefore, 


not effected until 1580, when 
Sir Edward Bray and Mary 
his fourth wife, with Reginald 
his son and heir by his second 
wife Elizabeth, sold the manor 
to Robert Newdigate. The 
manor of Haynes remained in 
the possession of the Newdi- 
gate family for nearly half a 


century. The original pur- Newvrckrn, “Giles 
chaser Robert died seised of it three lions’ paws razed 
in 1584, when it was worth  4@rgent. 


£20, Robert having acquired, 

shortly before his death, a third of the manor, which 
was held as dower by Lady Anne Wharton, who died 
in 1585, the widow of John Lord Bray. He was 
succeeded by his son Robert, afterwards Sir Robert 
Newdigate, kt., who died in 1613, leaving a son 
Robert, the third of that 
name.*' The latter in 1622 
sold the manor to Sir Oliver 
Luke of Wood End, in the 
parish of Cople,* the father 
of Samuel Luke, knighted in — 
1624.5 Both father and son 
were zealous Parliamentarians 
and strong Presbyterians and 
both sat in the Short Parlia- 
ment of 1640, and in the 
Long Parliament, Sir Samuel 
Luke as member for Bedford 
Borough, and his father representing the county. 
At the Restoration Sir Samuel Luke also sat in 
the Convention Parliament as member for Bedford 
Borough. He took an active part in the Civil 
Wars and was several times wounded and taken 
prisoner. His persona] appearance and short stature 
made him an object of Royalist satire and he was the 
original of Butler’s Sir Hudibras.* During these dis- 
turbed times * he seems to have settled the manor on 
his son Oliver, who had married Elizabeth the daughter 
of Onslow Winch, and in 1667 father and son united 


Luxe. Argenta hunt- 
ing horn sable, 
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58 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1637-8, p. seo. I 
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1638 Sir Samuel Luke petitioned Arch- 
bishop Laud to give him licence to go to 
another church than that of Cople. ‘His 
house being distant from the parish church 
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about 1 mile, and the way thither, especi- 
ally in winter, being so foul and often such 
sudden inundations over the same, that he 
cannot go thither.’ 

54 Dict, Nat. Biog. 

55 Recoy, R. Hil. 18 Chas. II, rot. 16. 

56 Probably this accounts for Lysons’ 
statement in his Mag. Brit. i, 92, that the 
manor was sold by the Lukes to Sir Hum- 
phrey Winch, the son of Onslow, about 
1654, who, being called of ¢ Haunes,’ was 
created a baronet in 1660. Some colour is 
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in conveying the manor to William Montague and Sir 
Thomas Crewe, father of John Crewe, Lord Crewe 
of Sterne,” probably a preliminary step to selling 
it to Sir George Carteret, for although no record of 
the transfer is extant, it was acquired by the Car- 
terets about this time, and Lysons mentions 1667 as 
the date. Sir George Carteret 
was a devoted adherent to the 
Royalist cause, he had de- 
fended Jersey against the 
Parliamentarians, was created 
a baronet in 1645 and made 
vice-chamberlain at the Re- 
storation. His son Sir Philip 
was blown up in the Roya/ 
James off Southwold Bay in 
the action against the Dutch, 
which took place there in 
1672, leaving a son Sir George, 
who inherited the manor on 
his grandfather’s death in 1679. The latter was a 
zealous supporter of the Revolution, although elevated 
to the peerage by Charles II in 1681, with the title of 
Baron Carteret of Haynes. He died in 1695 and 
was succeeded by his son John who became Earl Gran- 
ville on the death of his mother in 1744. He led 
an active political life, being Lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1724 and died in 1763. The manor passed to his 
son Robert on whose death without issue in 1776" it 
was inherited by his nephew Henry Frederick, younger 
son of his sister Louisa, in accordance with the terms 
of the will of John, Earl Granville.” Henry Frederick 
in 1784 was created Baron Carteret of Haynes with 
remainder to the younger sons of his brother Thomas, 
first marquess of Bath, and on 
his death without issue in 
1826 the manor and title 
passed to his nephew Lord 
George Thynne, who died 
childless in 1838, when he was 
succeeded by his brother John, 
third Lord Carteret, who also 
died without issue in 1849.% 
The title then became extinct, 
but the manor was inherited 
by the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne, subdean of West- 
minster (third son of Thomas, second marquess of 
Bath), in whose second son, Mr. Francis John 
Thynne, it is vested at the present day. 

The site of the manor of Haynes was mortgaged 
in 1568 by Robert Newdigate, together with the 
park, for £300 by the name of ‘the messuage or 
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lent to this story by the fact that in 1652 
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mansion house wherin Robert now dwells, known by 
the name of the site of the manor of Haunes or 
Haunes Lodge.’ * 

A windmill is mentioned as belonging to the manor 
in 1312, but this is the only notice. A water-mill, 
however, was attached to the manor in 1689," and in 
1711 was called a water grist-mill.” 

A park at Haynes is mentioned for the 
PARK first time in 1312, when Roger Lestrange, 
the husband of Maud de Mowbray, died seised 
of it, and it has always been attached to the manor. 
In 1316 William de Braose complained that his park 
had been entered by many men who hunted and 
carried away the deer,® and in 1327 it was estimated 
tocontain 240 acres.” It was stated in 1368 that the 
park was worth nothing beyond reprises because the 
underwood there was insufficient for inclosing it.” 
The office of parker was conferred upon William 
Marshall in 1393 for life, with the fees, to hold as 
Roger Park, deceased, had it, and in 1398 he received 
the profits of agistment and herbage, provided that 
sufficient pasture should be kept for the deer of the 
lord of the manor.” In 1568 the park was mort- 
gaged by Robert Newdigate, and contained then 
about 500 acres.* At the present day the park is 
about 800 acres in extent, and is very well timbered, 
although there are no trees of particular note beyond 
a number of cork oaks, some large hollies and ilexes. 

There was another manor in the parish known by 
the name of HAYNES GRANGE, which is first 
mentioned in 1150, when it was presented by Pain 
and Rose de Beauchamp to the priory of Chicksands, 
on the occasion of the foundation of that monastery. 
In the grant were included 400 acres, and the whole 
of Applewood except the part which Olaf the priest of 
Haynes held.“ This grant was confirmed in the 
reign of Henry III by William de Beauchamp, great- 
grandson of the donor,” and the priory continued in 
undisturbed possession until the Dissolution. In 
1285 free warren in Haynes was bestowed upon the 
priory,” and the value of the Grange about 1291 was 
£5 125.7 The holding was augmented in 1308 by an 
alienation in mortmain of 40 acres, the gift of Robert 
Doket of Wilshamstead,” but in 1325 the priory was 
involved in serious monetary difficulties, and mortgaged 
Haynes Grange and the chapel of St. Thomas’ manor 
in Meppershall to John Pisaquila of Genoa, and 
Bartholomew Riky, besides having to sell Applewood and 
another wood called Inwood; the mortgage, however,”® 
was gradually redeemed, and in 1327 a yearly rent of 
77s. 6d. was granted to the priory by Robert de 
Flamville. In 1330 the priory justified its claim to 
free warren in Haynes by the production of the 
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charter of Edward I, and also to view of frankpledge 
held twice a year in the manor by prescriptive right.” 
At the time of the dissolution of Chicksands, the 
priory’s estate was worth £9 125. 84.% Henry VIII 
in 1544 granted the manor to Henry Audeley and 
John Maynard and their heirs, but it was probably 
soon acjuired by Richard Snowe and Elizabeth his 
wife, who had already obtained in 1540 the manor 
of Chicksands, and all lands in that parish belonging 
to the dissolved priory. Richard Snowe died in 
1553 seised of a messuage and lands in Haynes,” and 
his son Richard in 1587 alienated the Grange to 
Peter Osborn at the same time that he sold him 
Chicksands manor.® Since this date the manor has 
remained in the Osborn family, 

and its history has been ident- 

ical with that of the manor 

of Chickands (q.v.). ‘The ds 
present representative of the 

family, in whom the manorial AN 
rights are vested, is Sir Alger- Gf 
non Kerr Butler Osborn, bart. ul 
the manor is now known as 
the Grange Farm House, and 
is situated about half a mile 
south-east of the village. In 
shape it is like the letter H, 
of which the central portion 
and east wing have been rebuilt at a comparatively 
recent date. The old west wing of half timber con- 
tains a fine old staircase, leading to a spacious apart- 
ment, in which there is a large open fireplace. 

Applewood and Inwood, which were sold by the 
priory in 1325 in order to raise money, were appar- 
ently regained and followed the same descent as 
Haynes Grange, for Sir John Osborn died seised of 
them in 1628. Another wood called Auferney was 
reserved to the crown when Henry Audeley received 
Haynes Grange in 1544, but the Snowes were hold- 
ing it in 1587, and it passed to the Osborns. The 
name Apple still survives in Appley Corner. 

The manor of FRANKLINS probably owed its 
name to the family of Franklin, for in 1463 a protec- 
tion granted to John Franklin of Haynes for one 
year, to go to Picardy on the king’s service, was revoked 
as he delayed in Westminster on his own business. 
No other record of this family, however, is found 
relating to Haynes, although the Franklins were 
landowners in Thurleigh. The manor of Franklins 
is first mentioned in 1563, when Sir John Gascoigne 
and Margaret his wife and their son and heir George 
conveyed it to Peter Grey,® who sold it in 1564 to 
Simon Leaper and Katherine his wife, an arrangement 
being made by which the purchase money was to be 
paid in the form of a rent for a certain number of 
years, and in 1570 an action was brought against the 


Ossporn, _ Baronet, 
Argent a bend between 
two lions sable, 
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latter for refusing to pay the rent after her husband’s 
death in 1568. The manor passed to Thomas, son 
of Katherine and Simon, and he, on the occasion of 
his son Thomas’s marriage with Judith Saunderson in 
1601, settled it on them and their heirs. Thomas 
the father died in 1604,” and the son with his second 
wife Peregrine sold the manor in 1622 to Thomas 
Field,” who, two years later, with his wife Anne, 
conveyed it to Sir Oliver Luke, who had already 
purchased Haynes manor.” The manor continued 
to be held by the Lukes, and the last mention of it 
occurs in 1704, when Nicholas Luke was the owner.” 
From this date the descent of the manor is lost. 
Another supposed manor appears for the first time 
in 1623 under the name of the manor of THE 
CHAPEL OF SAINT MACUTES (alias St. Ma- 
chutus, a/ias St. Makes, alias St. Marks). This estate 
owed its origin to the free chapel of St. Machutus in 
Haynes, said to have been given by Robert de Albini 
in the twelfth century to Beaulieu Priory, in the 
parish of Clophill, a cell to the abbey of St. Albans.” 
Although the priory had to serve the chapel and took 
the profits of the lands, the advowson appears to have 
been retained by Robert de Albini and followed a 
descent which is traced under the advowson of the 
church. On the occasion of the transfer of Beaulieu 
Priory to St. Albans Abbey without the king’s con- 
sent in 1435, an inquisition was taken, in which it 
was stated that Aumary of St. Amand, a descendant 
of Robert de Albini, had shortly after 1279 given a 
carucate of land in Wilshamstead to support one 
monk in the chapel of St. Machutus, who should 
celebrate mass there three days a week for the souls 
of Aumary and his ancestors. During the eight years 
prior to this inquisition the abbot had ceased to pro- 
vide a monk and had taken all the profits of the 
carucate which was worth £4.% The same abbot 
John of Wheathampstead undertook many expensive 
works on the lands belonging 
to St. Albans, and among others 
caused five barns to be built at 
St. Machutus in 1438, one of 
which, 48 ft. in length, cost 
£10. The chapel and lands 
came to the crown at the Dis- 
solution, and were afterwards 
bestowed by Queen Mary 
upon George Rotherham of 
Farley and Roger Barber of 
Luton, and were conveyed by 
them, towards the end of the 
same year, to John Ventris of 
Campton, to hold from the 
queen in chief.°* John Ventris died seised of the manor 
in 1558 and was succeeded by his second son Henry, 
the elder, William, dying a few weeks after his father.” 


Ventris. Azure a 
dolphin swimming be- 
tween two waved bends 
argent, 


81 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 
32-4. 

82 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 194. 

88 Pat. 36 Hen. VIII, pt. 19, m. 5. 
It was stated that the Grange, together 
with a messuage called the Parsonage 
Farm, had been leased by the priory to 
William Kimpton, William Ardern, and 
John Waller, who were still occupying the 
premises. 

84 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 102, 
No. 4. 85 Pat. 29 Eliz. pt. 1, m. 8 

86 Chan, Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), vol. 451, 
No. 106, 


87 Cal. of Pat. 1461-7, p. 217. 

88 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 6 Eliz. 

89 Chan. Proc, (Ser. 2), bdle. 112, 
No. 43. - 

90 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 288, No. 
134. ®1 Feet of F, Beds, East. 19 Jas. I, 

% Ibid. 21 Jas. I. 

% Recov. R. Hil. 3 Anne, rot. 128. 

%{ The manor appears to have been 
alienated soon after its acquisition by the 
Lukes, but the transfer was doubtless only 
for purposes of mortgage, as the Lukes 
afterwards held the manorin 1639. John 
Browne and his wife Mary conveyed it to 
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John Fish, and in 1681 it was settled by 
William Nurse on Lady Mary Hevingham, 
daughter and heir of John, earl of Dover. 
(Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 15 Chas, I; 
Com. Pleas Recov. R. Mich. 33 Chas. II, 
m. 11; ibid. rot. 63.) 

% Cott. MS. Nero D. vii, fol. 92; 
Claudius D, i, fol. 1354. 

% John Amundesham, dan, Mon. St, 
Alban. (Rolls Ser.), ii, 111, 

97 Ibid. ii, 200, 263. 

88 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 451, No. 


96. 
99 Ibid. (Ser. 2), vol. 120, No. 15. 
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The lands and buildings were rented from the Ventris 
family by Edmund Lord Bray, and it was stated in 1561 
that the lease had yet thirteen or fourteen years to 
run.’ It is stated that George Rotherham died seised 
of the lands and chapel in 1594, and shortly before 
his death he brought an action against Anne Roth- 
erham, widow, and Isaac Rotherham, from whom he 
claimed the lands and chapel by descent from his 
grandfather, George Rotherham, to whom they were 
granted in 1554; none of the Rotherhams, how- 
ever, had any claim to the lands and chapel, as they 
were alienated by the grantee George Rotherham to 
John Ventris, in whose family they continued for 
many years. 

Henry Ventris died in 1564, and left as his heir 
ason Francis, then only a year old. He afterwards 
became Sir Francis Ventris, and in 1623 conveyed 
the chapel and lands, by the title of the manor, to 
Robert Morgan of London, for the purpose of a settle- 
ment on his second son Charles.% However, on the 
death of Sir Francis in 1627, his eldest son Francis 
entered into the premises, and on his death without 
issue in 1631 his brother Charles inherited the 
manor.’ Some time between 1657 and 1666, the 
manor was alienated to the Luke family, who had 
acquired Haynes manor in 1622.)% 

The manor passed from the family of Luke to the 
Lords Carteret, its descent being identical with that 
of Haynes manor from the date of the transfer to 
the Lukes. The last mention of it occurs in 1795, 
when Henry Frederick, Lord Carteret, owned it,!” 
the absence. of all later mention ‘of it doubtless in- 
dicates that it was absorbed in Haynes manor; the 
name however survives in a wood known as St. Ma- 
cute’s Wood. 

The church of OUR LADY was 
CHURCH practically rebuilt except the tower in 
1850, and has a chancel 35 ft. 6 in. by 
15 ft. 6in. with vestry and north chapel, nave 
60 ft. by z20ft. 8in. with north and south aisles 
7 ft. 8in. wide, south porch, and west tower Io ft. 
square within the walls. The oldest masonry de- 
tails are those-of the south arcade of the nave, which 
is good work of the early part of the fourteenth 
century, with tall pointed arches of two chamfered 
orders in the labels, piers of four engaged half-round 
shafts, and moulded capitals and bases of excellent 
detail. 

The chancel and tower arches are both of fifteenth- 
century date, their detail being similar. The chancel 
contains no ancient features, having a modern east 
window of three lights, two two-light windows on 
the south, a north window to the east of the vestry 
door, and an arcade of two bays opening to the north 
chapel which contains an elaborate monument of 
Anne Constantia (Beresford) wife of Lord John 
Thynne. On the south side of the chancel are 
modern sedilia and a recess for the organ. East of 
the vestry doorway is a small. segmental-headed recess 
retaining a little ancient stonework. 


100 Exch, Dep. Beds. 3 Eliz. E. 5. 

101 Chan. Proc. Eliz. R. rot. 8, No. 
6. 
102 Chan, Inq. p.m, (Ser, 2), vol. 142, 
No. 106, 

108 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 21 Jas. 


I, 
104 Chan, Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 451, 
No. 96. 


105 Ibid. (Ser. 2), vol. 464, No. 107. 

106 Recov. R. Hil. 18 Chas. II, rot. 16. 
In 1633 Chas. Ventris and Mary his wife 
conveyed the manor to Sir Samuel Luke 1 
to hold for eighty-eight years eleven 
months three weeks for peppercorn rent 
(Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 9 Chas. I), but 
the complete transfer must have taken 
place later, as John the son of Charles 
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The nave arcades are of four bays, that on the 
north being a modern copy of the south arcade. All 
the nave windows and the south doorway with its porch 
are modern. The western tower, which is roughly 
plastered on the outside, has an embattled parapet, 
plain two-light belfry windows, and a much-restored 
west window of two lights on the ground story. It 
has a stair at the south-east angle, and opens to the 
church by a pointed arch of two moulded orders with 
a hollow between, the jambs having in place of the 
hollow a rounded member which is continued ver- 
tically above the capital and dies out in the hollow, a 
curious and illogical detail characteristic of fifteenth- 
century work in the district. This detail occurs 
also in the chancel arch. The roofs are entirely 
modern, that of the nave having at the plate-level 
figures of angels bearing emblems of the passion. 
The font is octagonal with plain fifteenth-century 
detail. At the east end of the south aisle is the 
Carteret chapel and vault, inclosed with a wrought- 
iron screen. On the north wall of the chancel 
is the brass of Anthony Newdigate, 1568, with 
a figure kneeling at a desk, and a shield of arms 
above. 

There dre four bells, the treble by John Knight 
1627, the second by Christopher Graye 1662, the 
third is a fourteenth-century bell with a reversed 
inscription in Gothic capitals reading ‘ Matris Messie 
pie sum campana Marie,’ and the tenor of 1658 
bears three sets of initials ‘C. G.,’ ‘T. T.,’ and 
‘W. W. reversed. The plate consists of a silver 
chalice and paten of 1849, given by Lord John 
Thynne. 

The registers are contained in four books begin- 
ning respectively in 1596, 1654, 1664 and 1754. 

The church of Haynes is first 

ADVOWSON mentioned in 1150, when it was 
given by Pain and Rose de Beau- 

champ to the priory of Chicksands on the occasion of 
the foundation of the latter. The gift was con- 
firmed by William, their grandson, in the thirteenth 
century,' and the church remained the property of 
the priory until the Dissolution. ‘The vicarage was 
constituted before 1235 and appropriated to Chicksands 
Priory ; it was then worth 4 marks, and the whole 
church 12 marks (£8); the prior had to provide a 
toft for the vicar, and to sustain all the charges of the 
church, while the vicar had to pay the prior 155." 
About 1291 the church was worth £6 135. 4d. 
apart from the pension of the prior, which was 
£1 6s. 8d, while the 15s. from the vicarage was 
still paid."!_ The total value of the church in 1535 
was again £8, so that the value remained the same 
during the whole period of 300 years."? After the 
dissolution of Chicksands Priory the advowson, with 
the rectorial tithes, was granted by the king to Wil- 
liam Ardern, who had apparently had the lease of 
them in 1535, for in that year he interfered on behalf 
of Mr. Franklin, the parson of Haynes, who was 
cited by the bishop of Lincoln before his chancellor. 


Ventris was holding the manor in 1657 
(Feet of F, Beds, East. 1657). 
107 Recov. R. Mich. 36 Geo, III, rot. 
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William Ardern trusted the articles against Franklin 
would be found untrue ‘for the parsonage is well and 
sufficiently reparelld, and in the same hospitality kept, 
and a priest to serve the cure." In 1544 Henry 
Audeley and John Maynard received a grant of the 
vicarage and tithes,"* but by 1587 they were the 
property of Edward Snowe, who in that year alienated 
them to Peter Osborn and his heirs."° The advow- 
son of the vicarage since that date has remained the 
right of the Osborn family, and has followed the 
descent of Chicksands manor, being vested at the 
present day in Sir Algernon K. B. Osborn, bart. The 
value of the vicarage in 1605 had not increased since 
1235, but was still £8.78 Thomas Brightman, the 
author of a thesis on the Book of Revelation, was 
then the vicar; his work attracted much attention in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James.” In 1641 Sir 
Peter Osborn brought an action against Thomas 
Joyce, the parson of Haynes, and the latter was 
ordered by the House of Lords to produce his pre- 
sentation and induction to the rectory."§ He appa- 
rently was deprived of the living and compounded in 
December, 1646, under the Oxford Articles for de- 
linquency, as he had gone to Oxford and joined 
the king. In March, 1647, he was subjected to 
the Decimation Tax and paid £28."° In the 
Meantime another rector, John Bird, who had been 
inducted, proved unsatisfactory, and the rectory was 
sequestered from him in 1645 on account of mis- 
demeanours certified against him. His successor, 
Mr. Tutty, left the next year for want of mainte- 
nance.!” 

The advowson of the free chapel of St. Machutus, 
granted in the twelfth century to Beaulieu Priory by 
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Echam (xi cent.) ; Hecham (xii cent.) ; Heyham, 
Heghham (xiii—xiv cents.). 

The parish of Higham Gobion comprises 1,298 
acres, of which 610 consist of arable land, 335 of 
permanent grass, and 14 roods of plantations.! The 
soil is strong clay, with a subsoil of clay, and the crops 
produced are wheat, barley, and beans. The parish 
lies rather low, the highest point, 247 ft. above t!.e 
ordnance datum, being near the village, while the 
lowest, 177 ft., is in the east, on the Shillington 
boundary. 

The few houses that compose the hamlet round 
the church are placed on a flat ridge of land that runs 
northwards from the foot of the Barton Hills, and is 
surrounded by several miles of flat open country. The 
church stands close to the road, adjoining the rectory 
on the east side. In the low grounds near the church 
is an interesting earthwork called The Camp.’ It 
probably was connected with the manor house. 
Roman remains have also been found in the parish. 

The manor house, now a farm, is on the north- 
west side of the church, and contains a seventeenth- 


18 Land P. Hen, VIII, viiiy 289. 
44 Pat, 36 Hen. VIII, pt. 19, m. 5. 1582. 
115 Ibid. 29 Eliz. pt. 1, m. 8 

U6 Blaydes, Beds. N. and Q, ii, 313. 

Mi Dict, Nat. Biog. 

118 Hist, MSS. Com, Rep. i, 75, 77. 
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Robert de Albini, was doubtless retained by him and 
passed by some unknown means into the family of 
Mowbray, to whom he was related, being a nephew 
of Roger Mowbray.”! The advowson remained 
vested in the Mowbrays, and its history is similar to 
that of the manor of Haynes,"? with which it was 
alienated in 1488 to Sir Reginald Bray.’ The last 
mention of the advowson occurs in 1538 when the 
Brays were still the patrons, but as all religious ser- 
vices in the chapel probably ceased when the abbey 
of St. Albans was dissolved the advowson of necessity 
lapsed. : 

There are here a Wesleyan and a Baptist chapel. 

In 1708 Villiers Fowler, widow, by 
CHARITIES will, charged her estates in the county 
of Bedford with the principal sum 
of £100, to be laid out in the purchase of land 
for the use of the poor, 50s. a year for teaching 
poor children, and the remaining portion of the 
income amongst the poor of the parish. A sum 
of {£22 was also given by a poor sailor for the poor 
of the parish. The principal sum of {122 is re- 
garded as charged upon Haynes Park Estate, now 
belonging to F. J. Thynne, esq., at £5 per cent. ; 
2s. 6d. each is paid to thirty widows or widowers 
on St. Thomas’s Day, and the balance in prizes for 
knowledge of the Scriptures and for attendance at 
school. 

James Eames by his will, proved 6 March, 1888, 
bequeathed £906 155. 10d. consols (with the official 
trustees) the dividends of which are divided among 
twenty-five poor persons, who formerly received £1 a 
piece, but since the reduction of interest on the stock 
185. 2¢. each. 
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century chimney-piece, on which are twelve small 
shields with heraldry, the Butler arms being in the 
centre, with a more elaborate setting than the others. 
The arms are roughly inlaid and coloured, but now 
somewhat faded from age and varnish. 

The church is about two miles east of the Bedford 
and Luton main road, on the further side of which 
there is a detached portion of the parish, 1 mile in 
length, containing a few houses, among which is 
Faldo Farm. Barton in the Clay separates this por- 
tion from the main parish, which it also bounds on 
the south side. 

The manor of HIGHAM, known 

MANORS since the end of the thirteenth century 

as HIGHAM GOBION, was held by 

William de Loecles of Hugh de Beauchamp® at the 

time of the Great Survey ; the overlordship remained 

vested in the Beauchamp family, and followed the 
descent of the barony of Bedford. 

The manor was of considerable value at the date of 
the Survey, for it was assessed at 8 hides, and was 
worth £8. It had been held in the time of Edward 


123 Feet of F. Beds, 3 Hen. VII. 
14 Thid. Div. Cos. 30 Hen. VIII. 
1 Inf, from Bd, of Agric. (1905). 
® Described in V.C.H. Beds. i, 276, 
8 V.C.H. Beds, i, 239. 
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the Confessor by five sokemen, who could assign and 
sell their land to whom they wished. By 1158 the 
manor had passed to Richard Gobion,‘ whose family 
gave their name to the place, and held the manor 
until 1300, In 1231 Katherine, widow of Richard 
Gobion, successfully claimed her third of 3 carucates 
in Higham as the dower settled 
on her by him and his father 
Richard.“ | Her opponent 
Hugh Gobion, grandson of 
Richard, was holding shortly 
afterwards two knights’ fees in 
Higham, Streatley, Faldo, and 
Sharpenhoe ;* he died in 
1275,° and was succeeded by 
his son Richard, who in 1279 
was accused by his mother 
Maud of failing to carry out 
an agreement made between 
them in 1277, whereby Maud 
had handed over one-third 
of the manor, which she held as dower, in return 
for {10 of silver paid annually during her life.’ ‘The 
dispute was amicably settled in the same year, and 
Maud was granted right of distraining if Richard 
should fail to pay the rent. In 1284-6 the holding 
amounted to one and one-fifth part of a knight’s fee.’ 
Richard died in 1300," leaving two daughters, the elder 
of whom, Hawise, married Ralph Butler," to whom 
she brought the manor as her inheritance, after the 
death of her mother Margaret, in 1311.7 The next 
year, 1312, Ralph and Hawise made a settlement of 
the manor,'* and on Ralph’s death, in 1342, Hawise 
still surviving, the reversion of the manor was in- 
herited by their grandson Ralph, his father Sir John 
having died in 1339." In 1346 Hawise held 1 fee 
in Higham," and their estate by that date had been 
augmented by the acquisition of lands held in 1303 
and 1316 by Thomas Paynel and Elizabeth his wife,'® 
the other sister and co-heiress. Hawise died in 1360, 
and as her grandson Ralph had predeceased her in 
1348, the manor was inherited by his brother Sir Ed- 
ward.” He died without issue in 1412,'* when the 
manor was inherited by his kinsman Sir Philip Butler, 
of Woodhall in Watton, Hertfordshire, grandson of 
Sir Edward’s uncle Ralph. Sir Philip died a few years 
later, in 1420, and his widow, Elizabeth, married as 
her second husband Laurence Cheyne, who was hold- 
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ing the manor in right of his wife in 1428.” 
Sir Philip’s son and heir, Edward, died a minor in 
the same year as his father, and was succeeded by his 
brother Philip, aged fifteen, in 1429.” This Philip, 
who was holding the courts of the manor in 1450- 
51," died in 1453, and was succeeded by his son 


John,” whose son Sir Philip 
died seised of the manor in 


1545. The latter’s son and 
heir, Sir John, settled the 
manor on his son Sir Philip, 
giving annuities to his other 
sons, Thomas, Nicholas, and 

William. Sir Philip died in 

1606, and was succeeded by 

his grandson Sir Robert, who 

in 1621 settled the manor on ae ae 
his infant daughter Jane, aged fesse checky argent and 
three years at her father’sdeath “sable berqween six crosslets 
in 1622.% By 1637 Jane was = % 

married to John Bellasis, and 

in that year her guardian Godfrey Maidwell received 
licence to alienate the manor on her behalf in order 
to pay her father’s and mother’s debts.* The manor 
was therefore sold, in 1638, to 

William Langley,” who in 

1641 was created a baronet. 

He was accused before the 

Parliamentary Committee in 

1649 of having supplied horses 

for his son under the earl of 

Newcastle, but he denied being 


a party to his son’s action, \ y, 
pleaded heavy losses in the ser- he 
vice of Parliament, and having Laxotey. Paly ar- 


proved that he was acquitted 
of this charge of delinquency 
in 1645 by the county committee, a discharge was 
granted him in 1652.% He died in 1653, and was 
succeeded in the title and estates by his son Roger,” 
who in 1657 sold the manor to Amabel countess of 
Kent,” from whom it has descended to the present 
owner, Lord Lucas and Dingwall, the history of the 
manor after its acquisition by the Greys being similar 
to that of the manor of Wrest (q.v.). 

There was a vineyard attached to the manor, which 
is mentioned for the first time in 1259,*' and which 
in 1300 was worth 124.57 There was also a mill in 


gent and vert, 


4 Liber Niger, i, 1993 Red. Bk. of 
Exch. i, 17, 320. William de Loecles 
held the manor of Streatley with Shar- 
penhoe of the same overlord at Domesday, 
and was there succeeded by Richard de 
Gobion. 
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7 De Banco R., 28, m. 59. 

8 Feet of F. Beds. 7 Edw. I, No. 4. 

9 Feud. Aids, i, 7. 

10 Chan. Inq. p.m. 29 Edw. I, No. 49. 
At this date the manor comprised a capital 
messuage, with a garden worth 3s. a year; 
two dovecotes, worth nothing ; 360 acres 
in demesne, worth 6d. per acre, total, 
£93 24 acres of meadow, worth 1s, per 
acre, total 245.3 6 acres of pasture, worth 
6d, an acre, total 3s. 3 21 acres of wood, 
with underwood, which after two years 
would be worth 6d. an acre, total ros. 6d. 
The whole manor, with services of tenants 
and villeins, was worth £19 14s. 23d. 
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jointly in Higham, Streatley and Faldo, 
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80 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 1657, 

51 Harl. R. O. 38. ‘It happened at 
Higham that Bartholomew, son of Geoffrey 
Crampe, came by the vineyard of Lord 
Hugh Gobion, in the town of Higham, 
on the vigil of the Annunciation of the 
B.V.M., 44 Hen. III, and found a dead 
child beside the house of the vineyard of 
the age of 3 or 4 days, and a hue and cry 
was raised, Nothing was known of the 
father or mother, or where it was born: 
And the coroner came and did his duty.’ 

82 Chan. Inq. p.m. 29 Edw. I, No. 49. 
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Higham, which was involved in the dispute between 
Richard Gobion and his mother Mand in 1279. 
Maud held a third of the mill in dower, and the men 
of her manor of Streatley were accustomed to do suit 
and to grind their corn there.** At Richard’s death 
in 1300, the mill, called a water-mill, was worth 
135. 44.4 . 
The abbey of Woburn possessed a smal] estate in 
Higham, which, together with land in Potsgrove, was 
worth £3 135. 74¢. in 1291 ;* in 1337 the value of 
the holding was the same.“® There is no further 
record of this property. 

There were apparently two other manors in this 
parish, which by 1613 had amalgamated, and were 
always afterwards known as the manor of WESTHEY 
AND FALDO. Of these the manor of Faldo owed 
its name to the family of Faldo or Keynes of Faldo. 
_ William de Faldo and Cecilia his wife owned land 
in Higham Gobion in 1245,” and the heirs of 
the former in 1302 held 1 hide of Ralph Butler for 
the fifth part of a knight’s fee. This estate, which 
is mentioned for the first time as a manor in 1336, 
was still held at that date of Ralph Butler,” but the 
overlordship is not again mentioned. 

In 1312 William son of William de Keynes of 
Faldo and Joan, probably a grandson of the original 
holder, defended his mother in an action which she 
brought against Robert Michel, concerning her dower 
of 10 marks of annual rent paid from her tenants in 
Higham, Faldo, and elsewhere.” This William 
joined the earl of Lancaster’s rebellion in 1322, and 
his estates were forfeited ; but he was afterwards par- 
doned, and his possessions were restored to his heir in 
1324, William’s death having occurred in the in- 
terval." This heir, another William Keynes, died 
in 1336, leaving as his co-heiresses his four aunts, 
Christina, Emma, Alice, and Margery. Alice, who 
at that date was married to Roger Foliot, appears to 
have married as her second husband Ralph Fitz 
Richard, with whom, in 1389, she made a settlement 
of two parts of the manor,“* which here appears for 
the first time in conjunction with the manor of West- 
hey, of which no earlier record has been found.“ 
There is no further mention of the manor of Faldo 
until 1613, when it reappears with Westhey as one 
manor. The latter manor, which in 1389 was in 
the possession of Ralph and Alice Fitz Richard, had 
come into the hands of Ralph and Elizabeth Hamelyn 
by 1408,° and in 1485 it was the property of 
Thomas Bassingbourn,” who in 1500, with his wife 
Katherine, alienated the manor to Sir Reginald Bray.” 
The manor for a short time was held by the Brays, 
with the manor of Haynes (q.v.). Sir Edmund 
Bray, the nephew of Sir Reginald, probably alienated 
the manor to the descendants of his mother and her 
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first husband Isaac ap Rys, or Aprice,® as by 1559 
it was in the possession of William Aprice,” a grand- 
son of Isaac and Jane Aprice. William in that year 
made a settlement of the manor on his sons in tail 
male, and it passed to his eldest son Robert, who was 
lord in 1604. In 1613 Robert united with his 
brothers Edmund and John to 
alienate the manor to Francis 
Crawley, the amalgamation of 
the manors having apparently 
taken place before this date.® 
Francis Crawley or his de- 
scendants “ evidently conveyed 
the manor to the Crowch 
family, for Samuel Crowch was 
holding it in 1656.% The 
latter, with his wife Mary 
and several relatives, sold the 
manor in the same year to 
Anthony Samwell, who did not retain it for long, 
for in 1662 he, with his wife Anne, his son William 
and his brother Arthur, alienated the manor to 
Thomas Halfpenny.” It re- 
mained in the Halfpenny 
family for about sixty years. 
Thomas, dying in 1684,°° was 
succeeded by his son Thomas, 
sheriff for Bedfordshire in 
1685, who, with his wife 
Mary, owned the manorial 
rights in 1702. Bernard, 
probably a son of Thomas, 
alienated the manor in 1725 
to Sir George Byng, Lord 
Torrington,” whose grandson 
George was holding it in 
1762. After that date there is no trace of the 
manorial rights, which probably lapsed, but the manor- 
house still exists, and is known as Faldo Farm. 
The church of ST. MARY or ST. 
CHURCH MARGARET has a chancel 28 ft. by 
14 ft. qin., nave 43 ft. by 18 ft. 8in., 
with a north aisle which is merely a passage 2 ft. 
wide, and west tower 11 ft. square within the walls. 
The whole has been much modernized. The tower 
and north aisle having fallen into a ruinous state, the 
tower arch and north arcade were blocked up with 
masonry until 1880, when they were reopened and 
the tower rebuilt without a spire, which it formerly 
possessed, while in the case of the north aisle, the 
present narrow passage took the piace of an aisle. 
The east wail of the chancel was also rebuilt, the 
present modern three-light window being inserted. 
In the north wall of the chancel is a window of 
two trefoiled lights, with tracery in the head of 


Arricz, Sable three 
roses argent, 


Bryno. Quarterly sable 
and argent with a lion 
argent in the quarter, 
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In 1300 a Thomas de Westhey owed suit 
of court to Richard Gobion for 1 messuage 


and 4 virgate, which he held of the manor 
of Higham Gobion, and this small estate 
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into the manor of Westhey. 
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fourteenth-century date, and near it a stone corbel 
which shows remains of a mask. At the south-east 
of the chancel are three cinquefoiled sedilia, with a 
piscina to the east of them; they are of fifteenth- 
century style, but have been much scraped down. 
There is a south door to the chancel of late fifteenth- 
century date, and to the west of it is a modern two- 
light window with old jambs. 

‘The chancel arch and the north arcade of the nave, 
which is of three bays, are contemporary with each 
other and of early fourteenth-century date, the chan- 
cel arch having rather richer detail than the arcade. 
The arcade has pointed arches of two chamfered 
orders, with-a moulded label and piers of four engaged 
shafts with moulded capitals and bases, and is a notably 
delicate and well-designed specimen of its date. There 
are no old windows in the nave, but in the south 
wall, west of the doorway, the relieving arch of a 
small pointed light is to be seen on the outside of the 
wall, and may point to the former existence of a 
thirteenth-century window here. The east arch of 
the tower is of late fifteenth-century date, while the 
rest of the tower dates from 1880, and all the wood- 
work of the church is equally modern. Some old 
masonry details and carving have been used up in the 
aisle, and in the altar table some sixteenth-century 
woodwork has been inserted. The font has an 
octagonal bowl and stem of rather clumsy outline, and 
appears to be of seventeenth or eighteenth-century 
workmanship. 

In the south wall of the chancel are set the brasses 
of Jane Cason, 1603, and her son Julian, and below 
them those of Catherine Browne, 1602, with six 
daughters and nine sons. Above the two principal 
figures are shields with Cason impaling Butler and 
Browne impaling Butler. There is one bell of 1829, 
by Thomas Mears. 

The plate comprises a communion cup and paten 
of 1681, and there is also a pewter paten. 

The registers are incomplete, the first book going 
from 1585 to 1727, and the second beginning in 


1785. 
ADVOWSON 


The church of Higham Gobion was 
in the gift of Markyate Priory from 
the date of the foundation of that 
monastery in 1154, until the Dissolution and it also 
acquired the rectorial tithes in the thirteenth century.” 
About 1291, the total value of the church was £8, 
out of which £3 6s. 8d. was paid to the priory as a 
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pension,® this pension was of the same amount in 
1402, but in 1535 it had diminished to £1. The 
value of the rectory, exclusive of the pension, was then 
£8 9s. 62." The church, which passed to the crown 
at the Dissolution, was granted in 1543 to Richard 
Andrews to hold of the king in chief by knight’s 
service ;** Richard Andrews probably conveyed his 
right to Robert Burgoyne, for the latter in 1565 
alienated the advowson of the rectory to Henry Butler 
and his heirs. Sir John Butler, Henry’s son, was 
required to justify his title to the advowson in 1573.” 
The vicarage was worth {11 10s. 64." The right of 
presentation was retained by the Butler family, passing 
from John, created Lord Brantfield, who died in 
1637, to his son Lord William Butler, an idiot, who 
died without issue in 1647,” when the advowson 
became the right of his six sisters : Audrey who married 
Francis, earl of Chichester; Helen, wife of Sir John 
Drake; Jane, wife of James, earl of Marlborough; 
Olive who married Endymion Porter; Mary, wife of 
Edward, Lord Howard of Escrick; and Anne, wife of 
Mountjoy Blount, earl of Newport, or of their 
descendants.” A series of settlements then followed, 
by which George Villiers, Viscount Grandison, and 
Mary his wife acquired the advowson, one sixth being 
purchased in 1652, another in 1664, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds at the end of the latter year.% The 
advowson remained vested in this family for many 
years,”> John, Viscount Grandison, and Frances his 
wife being patrons in 1714. In that year they con- 
veyed their right to Richard and John Harrison, and 
to the heirs of the former.” After the death of 
Richard Harrison a presentation was made in 1727, 
by Mary, the wife of Geoffrey Hawkins, rector there 
in 1722.7 She was probably the daughter of Richard 
Harrison, but no proof of this has been found.’ For 
many years the patronage remained vested in the 
Hawkins family, but it was transferred by the 
Reverend John Hawkins in 1787 to Robert Cooper 
Lee as trustee ;” the Lees were presenting in 1800 
and 1807,” but the advowson passed to Mr. Marvin, 
rector there from 1855 to 1888, and is now vested in 
his trustees. 

Dr. Castell, the author of the Lexicon Heptaglotton, 
which was published in 1669, retired to Higham 
Gobion, towards the end of his life, in 1674, and died 
as rector there in 1685 in great poverty and distress, 
having been broken in health by his great labours. 

There are no endowed charities in this parish. 
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LUTON 


WITH THE HAMLETS OF 


East anp Wesr Hype, Sropstey, Limpury cum Biscort, AND LEAGRAVE 


Lygetune (viii cent.); Lygeanburh (x cent.); Loitone 
(xi cent.); Lectuna, Lutune (xii—xiii cents.); Leweton 
(xvi cent.). 

Bissopescote (xi cent.); Byscote (xiv cent.). 

Lightgrave, Litgrave (xv—xvii cents.). 

Luton is a large parish comprising, with its hamlets, 
15,434 acres, of which 9,897 acres are arable, 3,427 
permanent grass, and 692 woods and plantations.' 

The soil is composed of chalk, loam, and gravel, 
and the parish contains much good arable land. 

In Stopsley the soil is strong clay, the subsoil strong 
clay on a bed of chalk, and the crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, and beans. In East and West Hyde the 
soil is sandy loam, and the subsoil chalk and clay. 
The slope of the ground is irregular; the highest 
point, in the south-west of the parish, is 534 ft. above 
the ordnance datum; the lowest, in the north, 
360 ft. 

The position of the present centre of the town and 
of the parish church of St. Mary suggests that the 
original settlement at Luton occupied a piece of low 
ground close to the River Lea, perhaps at some 
important ford. 

Starting from this nucleus the town spread, at first 
south, up the slopes on that side of the river, later in 
a north-westerly direction, when the present factories 
were built, and is now beginning to occupy the 
northern slopes of the valley and the steep wooded 
rise known as St. Anne’s Hill, which overlooks the 
town from that direction. 

The main streets appear to have preserved to some 
extent their original plan, and until recently con- 
tained numerous old houses and inns, now rebuilt or 
entirely removed. The Cross Keys Inn was pulled 
down in 1905, and the present George Inn retains 
parts of an older house, much concealed by modern 
reconstruction. 

George Street, with the Corn Exchange at the 
south end and the Town Hall at the north, forms a 
short main street upon which numerous others con- 
verge. The majority of these streets are narrow and 
in some cases steep, so that the traffic which enters 
the town by wide and open roads in the outskirts 
often becomes somewhat crowded in the main streets, 
particularly on market days, when a portion of 
George Street is used for the purpose of a market- 
place. 

The church of St. Mary, surrounded by a large 
graveyard, is half-way between George Street and the 
river. The original vicarage was probably close to 
the church, but the present house is modern and lies 
on the north side of the river. 

To the north of the town are the parishes of Lea- 
grave and Stopsley, formed respectively in 1866 and 
1861 out of Luton. To the south is Hyde parish, 
formed in 1843. 

The neighbouring country is mostly higher than 


Statistics from Bd. of Agric. 1905. 
In 1896 Hyde (including East and West 
Hyde, 4,425 cree), Leagrave (1,126 


acres), Limbury cum Biscott (2,453 
acres), and Stopsley (4,295 acres), became 
separate civil and ecclesiastical parishes, 


the town, and is often well wooded, particularly in 
Stockwood and Luton Hoo parks to the south and on 
the slopes of St. Anne’s Hill to the east. 

To the north and north-east the chalk downs run 
in long sweeping undulations towards Hitchin. The 
town is provided with water from deep borings in 
the chalk, the supply being stored in reservoirs on 
high ground to the north and south of the town. 

The Hatfield road enters the town from the south 
by Park Road and Manchester Street ; and to the 
north the main roads run north-west to Dunstable, 
and north to Bedford. 

The Midland Railway Company has a station at 
Luton on their main line from St. Pancras, and a 
branch of the Great Northern Railway from Hatfield 
to Dunstable also has a station here; whilst the 
London and North-Western have running powers 
over the Great Northern Company’s line from Leigh- 
ton Buzzard. The Great Northern Railway has a 
station, Luton Hoo, in the parish of Hyde, facing 
which is Chiltern Green Station on the Midland 
Railway. 

Palaeolithic implements and neolithic remains have 
been discovered at Dallow, Round Green, Ramridge 
End, Leagrave, and Wauluds Bank, Luton ; and gold 
British coins at Leagrave.? 

Wauluds Bank, Drays Ditches near Limbury, and 
Someries Castle near Luton, are examples of ancient 
defensive earthworks, the last being manorial in 
character.® 

Among place-names found in documents relating 
to this parish may be mentioned the following :— 
Catenho, Campsters hul, Haldwyk, in the thirteenth 
century ; le Haut Close, from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth, and Payshull or Popeshull from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth ; Hydemanfeld, Stapleford 
field, and Wychhull in the fourteenth ; Ryndelee or 
Rondeleyes from the fourteenth to the seventeenth ; 
Goffes, Chapelhaut, in the fifteenth ; Burymill mead, 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth ; Allwyn’s Close, 
Aschebesland, Bassetts, Begersland, Courgend Close, 
Derie Boughte, Fenylfield, Gallows, Hermytage lands, 
Lepers, Mayndenfield, Newmans, Ramridgehill, 
Sewell field, Theydon’s Close, Welhavering, in the 
sixteenth ; Baylyfield, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; Gregory Shaws, Pursleys, and 
Sears Close, from the sixteenth to the eighteenth ; 
Bassets, Broomfield, Copthall, Deadwoman furlong, 
Priestsmeadow, Lawcroftes, in the seventeenth 3 Kit- 
now Close, Onyons, in the seventeenth century ; 
Nocehilles or Mixeshill, from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present day. 

_ Luton is a town which has developed during the 
nineteenth century. This may be well exemplified 
by an examination of its population at various times, 
Thus, in 1546 the population included 1,500 ‘house- 
lyng people’; in 1801 the official returns give 3,095 ; 


277.C.H. Beds. i 145-73. 
® Ibid. 269-308, 
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in 1831, 5,693; in 1851, 12,787; in 1871, 
20,7333; and in 1891, 32,401.‘ Previous to this 
extraordinary nineteenth-century expansion Luton 
appears to have been a quiet market town with a 
comparatively uneventful history. No mention of it 
has been found before the Survey, when it already 
possessed a market whose tolls were valued at 1005.5 

In 1246 Luton was the scene of a great assembly 
of lords and knights, who met there to keep a 
‘martial just and triumphal tourney.? The celebra- 
tion was stopped, however, by command of the king, 
the real intention of the meeting having been to 
organize resistance to the oppression of the pope, at 
that time very grievous.® 

In 1336 Luton suffered severe damage by fire,’ 
from which the town had not recovered in 1340, 
when about two hundred messuages in the parish were 
uninhabited and 6 carucates of land uncultivated on 
account of the impoverishment of the parish by the 
recent fire.® 

Leland, writing in the early half of the sixteenth 
century, mentions Luton as famous for its barley 
market ; whilst Camden, a generation or so later, 
says: ‘As for Leighton Buzzard on the one side of 
Dunstable and Luton on the other, neither have I 
read nor seen anything memorable in them, unless I 
should say that at Luton I saw a fair church, but the 
choir there roofless, and overgrown with weeds.’® 
This looks as thongh Luton had sunk into a state 
of decay not uncommon amongst agricultural towns 
in the sixteenth century, but with the introduction 
of the manufacture of straw plait in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century the town entered on a 
new era of prosperity. ‘Tradition assigns the intro- 
duction of this industry to Mary queen of Scots, who 
brought straw-plaiters from Lorraine to Scotland, and 
whose son James I, when he acquired the English 
crown, transferred the little colony to Bedfordshire 
and the neighbouring districts, where the conditions, 
owing to the abundance of good straw, were specially 
adapted for this manufacture. So well did it take 
root and flourish that in 1689, in a petition presented 
to the House of Lords against the passing of a Woollen 
Manufacture Wearing Bill (afterwards rejected), it 
was estimated that if a clause in the bill enjoining 
the wearing of woollen caps were to take effect, over 
one thousand families, including 14,000 persons, in 
Luton, Dunstable, and neighbouring towns would be 
thrown out of employment.” 

Francis Blomfield, writing of Luton between 
1724 and 1734, says: ‘It hath a market house and 
large Monday market for corn, with which this part 
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much abounds, there being but little pasture ; firing 
is very dear and scarce by reason of the small quantity 
of wood, the county is chiefly champion, and the 
long carriage of coal by land makes that also charge- 
able.’'?_ In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a further development of the straw-plait trade took 
place when Thomas Waller obtained a patent for the 
manufacture of Tuscan grass plait, and since then a 
vast amount of raw material of foreign growth has 
been imported to be prepared, plaited, and formed 
into the finished article in Luton. 

From sixteenth-century court rolls it would appear 
that the lord of Luton exercised a somewhat extended 
jurisdiction over the town. Constables were elected 
at the courts, not only for Luton, but also the hamlets 
of Stopsley, Limbury, East and West Hyde, and Lea- 
grave.’ As late as 1830 the town was governed by a 
high constable, two day constables, and one night 
constable, elected at the yearly court leet of the lord 
of Luton manor. In a court roll of 1542 the fol- 
lowing entry occurs:—‘A peyne put that every 
householder shall gather or cause to be gathered stones 
for the streets and high way in Luton one hole day in 
peyne of 4d. . . . that all the rich men in Luton and 
them that have carts shall carye one hole day the 
seyde stones and lay them where there is most need in 
peyne of 35. 4d.’ 

Luton had a market at the time of the Survey, 
which was valued at 100s." In 1203 this market, 
hitherto held on a Sunday, was transferred to Mon- 
day,'® but in a grant of 1338 to Hugh Mortimer, 
a Thursday market is named,” which at the present 
day is held on a Monday. 

Leland mentions Luton market as famous for its 
barley, and Blomfield, writing between 1724 and 
1734, says it was noted for its corn.!® 

The introduction of the straw-plait industry into 
Bedfordshire in the seventeenth century largely increased 
the importance of Luton market, which at the present 
day does a large trade in cattle, corn, and straw plait. 
The rights of market tolls belong to Sir Julius 
Wernher, lord of Luton manor, subject however to a 
lease of the same to the corporation of Luton for 
seventy-five years at {150 per annum rent from 
25 March, 1866." During the nineteenth century 
a second market has been established on Saturdays, 
mainly for the sale of provisions. 

The right of a yearly fair on the feast of the As- 
sumption (15 August) was early appurtenant to Luton 
manor, and during Baldwin de Bethune’s tenure of 
the manor (1195-1212) was the subject of a contro- 
versy which was finally settled by Baldwin allowing 


4 Chant. Cert. Beds. ; Population Ret. 
Abstracts, It must be remembered that 
1,500 houseling people does not represent 
the full population (being those probably 
over fourteen years of age) in 1546, so 
that the increase between that date and 
1801 is comparatively small. 

5 V.C.H. Beds. i, 222a, Cobbe, in his 
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proofs that Lygeanburh, taken from the 
Brito-Welsh by Cuthwulf in §71 A.D, 
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Lygtun, hitherto supposed to be Leigh- 
ton, where the Danes suffered a great 
defeat in 913 A.D. (Angl.-Sax. Chron. 
(Rolls Ser.), i, 30, 188). 


6 Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls Ser.), 
iv, 633. 7 Cal. Close R. 1333-7, p. 691. 

8 Ing. Nonarum (Rec. Com.), 14. 

98 Camden, Mag. Brit. (ed. Gough), 
i, 331. ’ 

In 1618 Sir Robert Napier and 
Arthur Crawley complained that the town 
of Luton was much injured by pulling 
down fair dwelling houses with malting 
houses, and erecting in their place cottages 
for the poor for the profit of certain pri- 
vate persons (Cal. S.P. Dom. 1611-18, 


P 545). _ ; 
ll Hist, MSS. Com. Rep. xii, App. pt. i, 
264. Straw-plaiting appears to have been 
introduced into England much earlier than 
the date assigned by the tradition of the 
Lorraine plaiters, for in 1500 letters of 
denization were granted to Martin John- 
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son, who came from Guelders, and is de- 
scribed as a ‘ strawen hatmaker,’ otherwise 
“splyter hatmaker’; Page, Denization and 
Naturalization (Huguenot Soc.), 136. 

12 Bibl. Topog, Brit, (ed. J. Nichols, 


* 1783), iv, No. 8 


18 MSS. in possession of marquess of 
Bute. 

14 Ibid. 

6 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2222. 

16 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 36. 

17 Chart. R. 12 Edw. III, No. 43. 

18 Bibl. Top. Brit. (ed. J. Nichols). At 
a view of frankpledge of Luton manor in 
1§35 John Crawley was fined for buying 
sheep in Luton market to sell again inthe 
same market, contrary to statute (mar- 
quess of Bute’s MSS.). 

19 Information supplied by Mr. Austin. 
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the claims of St. Albans to the profits of the fair 
except for the sale of gold, horses, tanned skins, and 
men, gui antiquitus vendebantur, the men of the abbot 
to enjoy the same rights as in the time when the 
manor was the king’s.”” 

In 1338 Hugh Mortimer obtained the grant of 
another fair in this manor on St. Luke’s Day 
(18 October),” and Sir Robert Napier in 1620 re- 
ceived a confirmation of these two fairs, the date of 
the former being altered to St. Mark’s Day (25 April).” 
Two fairs are still held at these dates, as well as one at 
Michaelmas, formerly held for hiring servants, but now 
as a pleasure fair. : 

In 1876 Luton obtained a charter of incorporation 
by name of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of 
Luton, with the right to use armorial bearings and 
devices,” and the town is now governed by a mayor, 
six aldermen, and eighteen councillors. Luton is 
divided into three wards, north, east, and west. 

At the present day, besides the straw plait manu- 
facture (for which material is now imported from 
China, Italy, and Japan), there are in Luton iron and 
brass foundries, boiler works, and a brewery. In 1896 
the following hamlets were detached from Luton and 
became separate civil parishes :—East and West Hyde 
(now known as the parish of Hyde), Limbury-cum- 
Biscott, Leagrave, and Siopsley.” 

Luton contains a specially large number of 
MANORS, which will be found treated according to 
the following classification :— 

1. Manors held in chief :—(1) Luton ; (2) Wood- 
croft or Halyard ; (3) Woodcroft; (4) Luton Hoo; 
(5) Picks. 

z. Manors held of Luton Manor :—(6) Brache ; 
(7) Dallow ; (8) David Ashby ; (9) East Hide or 
The Hyde ; (10) Farley ; (11) Fennels Grove ; (12) 
Greathampstead ; (13) Hayes or Hooburne ; (14) 
Haverings; (15) Limbury; (16) Limbury; (17) 
West Hyde Aynel ; (18) Whiperly or Stockwood. 

3. Miscellaneous Manors :—(19) Bailiffs ; (20) 
Bennets ; (21) Biscott ; (22) Bramblehanger ; (23) 
East Hyde and West Hyde; (24) Lalleford; (25) 
Langleys ; (26) Lewsey; (27) Northwood ; (28) 
Plenties ; (29) Someries ; (30) Stopsley ; (31) Wood- 
croft. 

At the time of the Domesday Survey of 1087, 
LUTON MANOR is found among the king’s lands, 
and had been a royal manor during the reign of 
Edward the Confessor.% It was then a manor of 
considerable importance, assessed at 30 hides, and in- 
cluded six mills and tolls of market worth 1005.26 
Subsequently this manor passed away from the crown. 
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The earliest authenticated grant is that of Henry I to 
Robert earl of Gloucester (c. 1100-47), his illegiti- 
mate son, who during the civil war of the reign of 
King Stephen fought on the side of his half-sister, the 
Empress Maud.” He died in 1147, when William 
his son succeeded to the Luton estate, and he appears 
to have enfeoffed Earl Gilbert, who proved a traitor 
to King Stephen, and whose estates consequently 
escheated to the crown, and were granted by the king 
to Robert de Waudari,” one of his knights. William 
was subsequently restored to his estates,” and died 
without issue in 1182, and the manor having returned 
to the crown was next granted to Baldwin de Bethune, 
afterwards earl of Albemarle, who in 1190 held crown 
land in Luton valued at £80 a year, and in 1214, 
on the marriage of his daughter with William 
Marshal, earl of Pembroke, Luton passed to him as 
part of her marriage portion.*! 

During the civil war between John and his barons 
William Marshal took the side of the latter, and 
Luton fell into the hands of King John, who granted 
it to Fulk de Breauté, ‘as he was permitted to do in 
times of war.’ Afterwards, when there was peace 
between the king and his barons, Fulk, not wishing 
to be against the peace, returned the manor to the earl, 
who restored it to Fulk by a charter by which William, 
son of William Marshal, quitclaimed to Fulk de 
Breauté the whole manor of Luton to hold to himself 
and his heirs? This Fulk, who thus acquired Luton, 
was the famous Norman adventurer who took a pro- 
minent part on the king’s side in the barons’ war. 
He appears to have made himself very much dis- 
liked at Luton, as he did throughout England. In 
1221 he built a castle here, which the prior of Dun- 
stable complained was a source of danger to the priory 
and the neighbourhood.® In the previous year he 
had unjustly disseised William de Stanes of free tene- 
ments in Luton,“ and in 1224 he similarly dispos- 
sessed thirty-two freemen in the manor of Luton and 
appropriated their pasture for himself** On another 
occasion the abbot of St. Albans complained that the 
outflow of a pool constructed by Fulk had injured 
the abbot’s crops whereupon Fulk replied that he 
wished that the overflow had occurred when the grain 
was garnered, so that the injury would have been 
greater.*° Fulk died in disgrace in 1226, and in 1229, 
on the occasion of the marriage of William Marshal 
with Eleanor, sister of Henry III, Luton manor was 
regranted to him,” and thus in the words of the 
Chronicler he ‘recovered what he had formerly 
foolishly given.’** William Marshal, earl of Pem- 
broke, died in 1231, leaving no issue, but his widow, 


9 Reg. Fohn Whethamstede (Rolls Ser.), 
i, 421. 

3 Chart. R. 12 Edw. III, m. 25, No, 43. 

2) Pat. 18 Jas. I, pt. 20, No. 5. 

23 Pat. 39 Vict. pt.2, No. 11. 

4 Local Gov. Bd. Order, 33979. 

It is possible that Luton had been 
royal property at least a century earlier, 
for at a Witan held at Luton in 931 it is 
expressly stated that King Athelstan en- 
tertained the guests at his own expense, 
as he was wont when at either of his 
royal manors, for only there would it be 
convenient for him to do so (Cobbe, Hiss, 
Pi Church, 3823 Cott. MSS. viii, 
16), 

38 V.C.H. Beds. i, 222. 

37 Gesta Abbat. (Rolls Ser.), i, 1 13. 
Lysons mentions an earlier grant of this 


manor to the count of Perche by William I, 
giving as his authority Dugdale’s Baron- 
age, but this has not been substantiated. 

8 Gesta Abbat. (Rolls Ser.), i, 1 13 seq. 
It is not clear who this Earl Gilbert was. 

2 Cott. MS. Otho, D. iii, fol. 1155. 

50 Red Bk. of the Exch. ii, 793 PipeR. 
2 Ric. I,m. 12d. The grant to him is 
enrolled in Cart, Antiq. EE, 27-8, 

5! Pipe R. 16 John m. 23 Ann. Mon, 
(Rolls Ser.), iii, 66. 

8 Cur. Reg. R. 73, m. 7d. 

88 Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 66. 

§4 Maitland, Bracton's Note Bk. case 
1012. 

*° Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. (Rolls Ser.), 
iii, 88. 86 Ibid. iii, 120, 

87 Hund. R. (Rec. Com.), 3. This in- 
formation is given by ‘Jur’ illius burg,’ but 
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this is undoubtedly a misnomer, as Luton 
was certainly never a borough ; Cal. 0 

Close, 1227-31, p. 318 5 Cal. of Chart. R, 
i, 102. The manor was granted to 
William and Eleanor and their heirs, with 
remainder settlement on heirs of William. 
_ 58 Ann, Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 92. An 
inquisition into the extent of the manot 
at this time estimates it as follows 4 
carucates of land, each worth per annum 
40s. 5 rent of assize, £51 3 from the mill 
405.5 also 2 pounds of cummin and 1 
pound of pepper; certain demesne de- 
livered to farm, 535. 64d.; market, worth 
100s, ; from works 4os.; profit of pas- 
ture, 40s. 5 and from view of frankpledge, 
40s. There is also a free hundred court 
worth £10 per annum (Chan. Ing. p.m, 
40 Edw. III, No. 53). 
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who subsequently married Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leicester, survived until 1274," when Luton fell to 
the heirs of Isabel de Clare, wife of William de 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, she being one of the co-heirs- 


Crare. Or three 


cheverons gules. 


Marsuar, 
and vert a lion gules, 


Party or 


of Anselm Marshal, earl of Pembroke.*® She had six 
daughters who became their mother’s co-heirs, and 
the consequent subdivision of the manor into sixths 
leads to some complication in its history. The names 
of these daughters were Isabel, wife of Reginald de 
Mohun ; Maud, married first to William de Kyme and 
afterwards to William de Vyvonia; Sybil, wife of 
Frank de Bohun ; Joan, wife of John de Mohun ; 
Agatha, wife of Hugh Mortimer of Chelmarsh ; and 
Eleanor, married successively to William de Vaux, 
Roger de Quincy, and Roger de Leyburne.” The 
portions of three of these sisters, Isabel de Mohun, 
Maud de Kyme, and Agatha, wife of Hugh Morti- 
mer, after following a separate descent for some time, 
subsequently became reunited in what was later known 
as Luton manor. Isabel de Mohun, the eldest 
daughter, appears to have received as her share in addi- 
tion to the hundred of Flitt, rents of free tenants in 
Luton amounting to Jf5 19s., for these rents were 
held by her son, William de Mohun, at his death in 
1282. He left a son Reginald, who died without 
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issue previous to 1297, in which year his sister Mary, 
wife of John de Meriet, received as her portion of her 
father William’s estate all his lands in Luton, valued 
at £17 105. 44¢.,"° for which her husband rendered 
feudal service in 1316.4 Mary de Meriet left no 
issue, and on her husband’s death in 1327 this portion 
of the manor reverted to the heirs of Isabel de Mohun, 
who are given as John de Beauchamp of Somerset, 
and Henry son of Roger (representing Maud de 
Kyme), John de Bohun, John de Mohun, and Hugh 
Mortimer. In 1332 John de Bohun transferred 
his share to Hugh Mortimer,“ and in 1341 he received 
a similar grant from John de Beauchamp.” The 
shares of John de Mohun and Henry, son of Roger, 
appear to have become absorbed in their other Luton 
property, and no further separate descent of them has 
been found. 

Maud de Kyme, second daughter of Isabel de 
Clare, survived her mother until 1299, when she 
died seised of the sixth part of Luton manor which 
included a water-mill and free fishery, also a free 
court and view of frankpledge, and a market.“® She 
left four daughters as her co-heirs, Joan de Vyvonia 
wife of Reginald Fitz Piers, Cicely wife of John de 
Beauchamp of Somerset, Sybil, wife of Guy de 
Rochechouart, and Mabel de Archiaco, whose son 
Aymer succeeded to his mother’s share.” In 1300 
Sybil de Rochechouart conveyed her fourth of her 
mother’s property to Cicely de Beauchamp,” and in 
1308 Aymer de Archiaco enfeoffed Joan Fitz Piers 
and Reginald her son of his mother’s fourth.*' Thus 
of Maud de Kyme’s sixth of Luton manor, one- 
half now belonged to Joan Fitz Piers, the other to 
Cicely Beauchamp. Joan Fitz Piers held in 1302 
one-fourth of her mother’s lands, valued at 175. 104¢., 
and including one-fourth of a windmill, a market, 
and view of frankpledge. She died in 1314,% and 
was followed by her son Reginald, who died in 1328, 
His grandson Reginald Fitz Herbert held this portion 
of Luton manor till 1347, when he was succeeded by 


89 Ann, Mon. (Rolls Sez.), iii, 265. 

40G. E. C. Complete Peerage, ili, 66 ; 
ibid. v. 203. Anselm Marshal, who died in 
1245, was the last surviving brother and 
heir of William Marshal. 

41 Burke, Dormant and Extinct Peerages, 
1973; Maxwell Lyte, Dunster and its 
Lords, 34. 

42 The remaining three-sixths became 
distinct entities, and their histories will 
be found treated separately. 

48 Cal. of Close, 1296-1302, p. 134. 

44 Feud. Aids, i, 22, The service ren- 
dered was one-sixth of half a knight’s fee. 

45 Chan. Ing. p.m. 1 Edw. III, No. 51. 

46 Cal. of Pat. 1330-4, p. 265. It com- 
prised 2 acres of land, 2 of wood, 335. 4d. 
rent, and one-quarter of the hundred 
of Flitt, and also certain rights in a Mon- 


day market and fair [Plac. de Quo War. 
(Rec. Com.), 54]. 

47 Ibid. 1340-3, p. 275. 

48 Chan. Inq. p.m. 27 Edw. I, No. 35. 
The service rendered was half a knight’s 
fee, and there was a tax of roos, on the 
manor to be paid to Junian de Dovre 
‘until such time as the king should provide 
him with a competent ecclesiastical bene- 
fice” This refers to the grant made by 
William Marshal, on behalf of his wife 
Alice daughter of the count of Albemarle, 
to St. Paul’s of roos. rent from Luton 
manor (St. Paul’s MSS. Liber, A. fol. 
22 6). 

49 Ibid. The pedigree at bottom of 
the page illustrates the descent of 
Maud de Kyme’s sixth share of Luton 
manor. 


(1) William de Kyme = Maud de Ferrers = (2) William de Vyvonia 


I 2 


3 


50 Feet of F, Div. Cos. Hil, 28 Edw. I, 
No. 250. 

51 Cal. of Pat. 1307-13, p. 147; ibid. 
Close, 1313-18, p. 1203 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
8 Edw. II, No. 42. 

52 Tbid. 30 Edw. I, No. 150. In 1304 
her son Reginald made a settlement of 
this estate on her for life, with reversion 
to himself (Feet of F. Div. Cos. 32 Edw. I, 
No. 35 3 Cal. of Pat. 1301-7 p. 231). ; 

§8 Chan. Ing. p.m. 8 Edw. II, No. 42; 
Cal. of Close, 1313-18, p. 120. 

54 Chan. Ing. p.m. 2 Edw. III, No. 31. 
The service Reginald rendered at this time 
‘was one-twenty-fourth of a knight’s fee, 
and the pleas and perquisites of court were 
worth 26s. 8d. He also, like his mother 
before him, held a moiety of a messuage in 
Luton by service of rgd, and 1} 1b. of wax. 


4 


ae = Reginald Fitz Piers 


Reginald Fitz Piers, 
whose descendant, 
Edmund Fitz Herbert, 
in 1377 conveyed his 
shares to William 
Wenlock 


ue = John de Beauchamp. 
In 1318 she conveyed her 
shares to Hugh Mortimer, 
whose descendant, John 
Cressy, alienated them in 1467 
to John, Lord Wenlock 


1300 
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| 
Sybil = Guy de Rochechouart, 
She conveyed her share to 
Cicely de Beauchamp in 


| 
Mabel 


Aymer de Archiaco, 
who conveyed his 
share to Joan Fitz Piers 
in 1308 
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a son, Edmund Fitz Herbert ** whose son Edmund 
Fitz Herbert in 1377 conveyed his estate in Luton, 
worth at this time {£8 per annum, to William de 
Wenlock.® In 1389 William Wenlock made a settle- 
ment of this estate on William Wyvell of Wenlock,” 
but no further mention of it has been found until the 
following century, when, to- 
gether with the larger portions 
of the manor which had accu- 
mulated in the hands of the 
Mortimers, it reappears still in 
the family of the Wenlocks.* 

In 1318 Cicely Beauchamp, 
who had acquired the other 
half of Maud de Kyme’s pro- 
perty, effected an exchange 
with Hugh Mortimer, by 
which, in return for his pro- 
perty in Sturminster, she gave 
him her share in Luton 
manor. Thus of the four 
parts into which Maud de Kyme’s share in Luton 
manor had been divided, by the fourteenth century 
one-half had gone to Hugh Mortimer, and one-half to 
the Wenlocks to await subsequent amalgamation in 
the fifteenth century. 

Agatha Mortimer, a third of the co-heiresses of 
Isabel de Clare, inherited in 1275 one-sixth of the 
manor of Luton, which included the capital messu- 
age of the manor.” She died in 1306 leaving a 
son Henry Mortimer,*' who in 1316 rendered 
feudal service to the king in Luton,® and whose 
son Hugh, in 1331, claimed a market, view of frank- 
pledge, and free warren in Luton for himself and as 
feoffee of Cicely de Beauchamp. In 1344 Hugh 
Mortimer made a settlement of the manor on his 
son Henry and his heirs, with remainder to his other 


Wrntocx. Argent a 
cheveron between three 
blackamoors’ heads raned 
sable 


55 Ibid. 20 Edw. III, No. 48. The 
extent of this fraction of Luton manor at 


64 Ing. a.q.d. file 271, No. 163 Cal. 
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sons, and failing them to his daughters Joan and 
Margaret and their heirs.“ Hugh Mortimer died 
in 1372 leaving as his heir his grandson William, son 
of Henry,” who, in an inquisition dated 1391 is 
described as a fool and idiot, his lands in consequence 
being in the king’s hands. His brother Hugh in- 
herited his estates, and died in 14.03 without issue, when 
this moiety of Luton manor, in accordance with the 
settlement made by Hugh Mortimer in 1344, 
passed to John de Cressy, his second cousin, son of 
Mabel granddaughter of the aforesaid Hugh.” John 
Cressy died in 1407, leaving a son Thomas, aged six, 
who only survived his father a few months, and left 
as heir a brother John, aged at the time of the in- 
quisition thirty-three weeks. He continued to hold 
the manor until 1467, in which year he alienated it 
to John Lord Wenlock,® who fought on the Lancas- 
trian side at the first battle of St. Albans in 1455. 
He next, ‘with contemptible tergiversation,’ joined 
the Yorkist party in 1459, and was attainted. He 
fought for them at Towton in 1461, but again changed 
sides and was slain at Tewkesbury in 1471 fighting 
under the Lancastrian banner.” His estates thus 
escheated to the crown, and were granted to Thomas 
Rotherham, at that time bishop of Lincoln, and sub- 
sequently archbishop of York.” This grant must have 
occurred before 1475, for Thomas Rotherham’s will, 
which is found enrolled at that date, mentions 
Luton manor amongst his real property.” Two years 
later, probably in order to consolidate Thomas 
Rotherham’s title, Thomas Lawley of Wenlock, kins- 
man and heir of John Lord Wenlock, released to the 
bishop all claim to the Luton manors, formerly held 
by his cousin Lord Wenlock.” Thomas Rotherham 
died in 1500, and in accordance with his will his 
Luton property passed to Thomas, son of his brother 
John,” who held the manor till his death in 1504, 


left an heire general that was married to 


this time included the moiety of a water- 
mill, ‘ worth 5s, and not more, because for 
the greater part of the year it cannot grind 
for want of water,’ pleas and profits of 
court, with view of frankpledge worth 
2o0s., and a moiety of the profits of market 
held every Monday, worth 4s. 

56 Ibid. 1 Ric. II, No. 543 Close, x 
Ric. I, m. 144.5 Cal. of Pat. 1377-81, 
p-172. Although this alienation included 
Aymer de Archiaco’s portion and, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, two-fourths of one- 
sixth of Luton manor, it is still called 
one-fourth of one-sixth at the time of this 
enfeoffment, though the inquisition ex- 
pressly states that the fraction represents 
the whole of Edmund Fitz Herbert’s pro- 
perty in Luton, 

57 Cal. of Pat. 1388-92, p. 151. 

58 Cf. Hist. of the Mortimers’ share 
in the manor (ut infra), and also later 
hist. of the manor. 

59 Cal. of Pat. 1317-21, p. 188. Her 
share included one messuage, 80 acres of 
land, 4 meadow, 9 wood, 2 pasture, os. 
rent, a moiety of a mill, and profits of 
market. : 

50 Close, 3 Edw. 1, m. 8. 

6! Chan. Ing. p.m. 34 Edw. I, No. 38. 
It is here stated that the pleas and profits 
of court bring in nothing to Agatha be- 
cause Cicely de Beauchamp and Joan de 
Vyvonia had the suits of the tenants. 

53 Feud, Aids, i, 22. 

% Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com), 
54 


of Pat, 1343-45, Pp» 372. 

8 Chan. Ing. p.m. 46 Edw. III, No. 
41. He ie described as holding one-third 
of the manor of Luton. As a matter of 
fact he held his own sixth, had acquired 
half of Maud de Kyme’s (i.e. one-twelfth 
of the whole manor), and three out of the 
five parts into which Isabel de Mohun’s 
portion had been split, therefore slightly 
more than the third with which he is 
credited. The extent of the manor in- 
cluded a horse-mill with a garden worth 
20s. a water-mill worth 13s. 4d. and a 
moiety of a water-mill worth 6s. 8d. pleas 
and profits of court, with one leet worth 
Sos. 

6 Ibid. 15 Ric. II, pt. 1, No. 46. The 
one-third manor was held at this time by 
service of 60s. per annum, and together 
with the hundred of Flitt was worth 
444 

87 Ibid. 4 Hen. IV, No. 28. Maud 
was the daughter of Joan Mortimer. 

88 Ibid. 9 Hen. IV, No. 13. Petronilla, 
wife of Hugh Mortimer, who died in 
1403, still held her dower in the manor, 
and continued to do so until her own death 
in 1428 (ibid. 6 Hen. VI, No. 51). 

69 Feet of F. Beds. 7 Edw. IV, No. 7. 
The property is here simply described as 
Luton manor, without any fraction pre- 
fixed. John, Lord Wenlock, already had 
an interest in the manor acquired from 
two of the co-heiresses of Matilda de 
Kyme by his predecessors in 1377. 

70 Paston Letters, 

71 Leland says :—‘The Lord Wennelok 
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a kinsman of Thomas Scotte alias Rother- 
ham. He had with her Luton in Bedford- 
shire, and 300 marks of land thereabouts, 
and a faire place within the paroche of 
Luton caulled Somerys, the which house 
was sumptuously begon by the Lord Wen- 
nelok but not finischid.’ (Leland, Itinerary, 
vi, 66). Nothing has been found to justify 
this statement. The following pedigree has 
been extracted from a close roll (17 Edw. 
IV, m. 19). 


| il 
Thomas Wyvell Nicholas Wyvell 


Agnes = — Lawley William Wyvell 
alias Wenlock 


William Lawley John Lord Wen- 


lock 
Thomas Lawley 
™ Close, 15 Edw. IV, m. 26, 
Other Luton manors mentioned are 


‘Great Hampstead,’ Someries, Fennels 
Grove, Stopsley. 

78 Thid. 17 Edw. IV, m. 19. 

14 Testa Ebor. (Surtees Soc.), iv, 138. 
Two wills of Thomas Rotherham exist, 
one bearing date 1475, and a later one 
made in 1498. The former left Luton 
to his brother John with remainder to 
Thomas. The latter leaves direct to 
Thomas, John having died in the mean- 
while. 
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when it passed to his son, another Thomas, aged about 
five.”® He died in 1565, when the property passed 
to his son George,”® who, at his death in 1600, left a 
son Sir John Rotherham, knight, as heir,’? who in 


1610-11 conveyed his manor 
into the hands of trustees pre- 


paratory to a sale to Sir Robert 
Napier a/ias Sandy, which took 
place in the same year.” Sir 
Robert Napier died in posses- 
sion of this property in 1637, 
when it passed to Robert 
Napier his son by his third 
wife Margaret Robinson.” He 
sat for Parliament, representing 
Weymouth in 1628 and Peter- saltire engrailed berween 
borough in 1640. During four cingfoils gules, 

the troubles in the reign of 

Charles I he sided with the crown, and in 1644 
the Committee of Sequestrations for Bedford reported 
that Sir Robert Napier ‘ being a member of the House 
of Commons did in August last depart from London 
and Westminster and neglected the service of the 
House till December? and that his estates were 
accordingly sequestered. He submitted and offered 
to compound for his estates in 1646, but was not 
finally discharged until 1647." His death took place 
in 1660, when he was succeeded by a grandson Sir 
Robert Napier, who died unmarried and under age in 
1675." His heir male was his uncle John Napier, 
who held the Luton estate till his death in 1711, 
when his son Theophilus came into possession.? 
The latter died in 1719 leaving no direct heir, and 
Luton passed to his nephew John Napier, who dying 
unmarried in 1748, devised his Luton estate by will to 
his aunt Frances Napier, from whom it passed to her 
nephew Francis Herne of Middlesex.* In 1763-4 
Francis Herne sold it to the earl of Bute.™ After 
having resided at Luton nearly thirty years he died in 
1792, and the property passed to his eldest son John, 
created marquess of Bute in 1796. He died in 1814, 
when the whole of this property was conveyed into 
the hands of trustees for John, his grandson, then a 
minor,® who, in 1844, sold the Luton estate, which 
then consisted of some 4,000 acres, to Mr. Ward of 
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Clopton.® He never came into residence, and in 
1848 it was purchased from him by John Shaw 
Leigh,” who died in 1871, when he was succeeded 
by John Gerard Leigh, on whose death in 1878 his 
widow, afterwards Madame de Falbe, succeeded to the 
estate for her life. She died in 1899, when the 
Luton estate passed to her husband’s nephew Gerard 
Leigh, a minor. He died within a fortnight of his 
entry into possession, leaving an infant son, whose 
trustees sold it in 1903 to Sir 
Julius Wernher, in whose pos- 
session it is at the present 
day.® 

It now remains to account 
for the sixths of the ancient 
Luton manor, which Joan de 
Mohna, Sybil de Bohun and 
Eleanor de Leyburne acquired 
in 1274s three of the co-heirs 
of Isabel de Clare. The por- 
tion of Joan de Mohun passed 
to her son John de Mohun, 
whose son John, then aged ten, 
succeeded him in 1279. In 
1305 the latter was negotiating 
a marriage between his son John and Christina, 
daughter of John de Segrave, when her dower was 
provided from rents in Luton manor,” and the son of 
this marriage, John de Mohun, in 1375, enfeoffed 
Sir Neel Loryng of Chalgrave, one of the first 
founders of the Garter, with his share of Luton 
manor.” 

On the death of Sir Neel Loryng (March 1385-6), 
William Loryng, a clerk, obtained a licence in 1387 
to alienate this property to the prior and convent of 
Dunstable to celebrate services daily for the soul of 
Sir Neel and others.” 

The priory appears to have retained this property, 
for at the. Dissolution Dunstable owned in Luton 
rents amounting in all to £16 16s. 1¢.,% and in 
1545 Henry Audely and John Maynard received a 
grant of the lands in Luton which had belonged to 
Dunstable Priory. 

From the fact that these names frequently occur as 
trustees about this time, and that the greater part of 
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75 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xvii, No. 
gz. In 1533 he made a settlement of 
the manor on the occasion of his marriage 
with Alice Wellefed. (Recov. R. Hil. 25 
Hen. VIII, rot. 307.) 

76 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cxli, No. 
45. 77 Ibid. cclxvi, No. 82. 

78 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 8 Jas. 1; 
Mem. R. L.T.R. 13 Jas. I, rot. 232. Sir 
Robert Napier, created a baronet in the 
same year, had already acquired Luton 
Hoo manor (q.v.). 

79 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccclxxxii, 
No. 161. 

80 Hist, MSS. Com. Rep. viii, App. pt. i, 
3 3 Cobbe, Hist. of Luton Church, 617. 

81 G.E.C. Baronetage, i, 80. 

82 Recov. R. Mich, 11 Anne, rot. 201. 
Sir John Napier suffered a recovery of the 
manor in 1677 (Recov. R. Mich. 29 Chas. 
II, rot. 199), and again in 1694 (ibid. Trin. 
6 Wm. and Mary, rot. 204). In1710he 
became an idiot and had a commission of 
lunacy awarded against him. 

83 Add. MS. 9408 ; G.E.C. Baronetage, 
i, 80. 

” ss Close, 4 Geo. III, pt. 8, No. 10. 
The price here given is £94,700, which 
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of course included the other manors which 
had become absorbed in this property, but 
the following entry occurs in the Gent. 
Mag. 6 Oct. 1763. ‘The Earl of 
Bute set out for Luton Hoo in Bedford- 
shire to take possession of an estate which 
his lordship has lately purchased for 
£111,000,” ; 

85 Recov. R. Hil. §5 Geo. III, rot. 
274. 

86 Gent. Mag. xxiii, 82. 

87 Cobbe, Hist. of Luton Church, 248. 
The manor of Luton is thus described in 
the inventory for sale of 1844. ‘Called 
in the ancient description the Manor of 
Luton Brache, Luton Hoo, Dollowe, 
Bayliffs, Aynels, Hallyard, and Wood- 
croft; with view of frankpledge, and 
Court Baron.’ The profits consisted of 
rents for shops in the market-house of 
Luton, tolls received on market days, 
stallage of the fair, and statute days, 
and tolls payable for sheep and pigs. To 
which is added ¢ The rents have never been 
strictly exacted, and at this time do not 
exceed £30,’ Quit-rents were worth 
£33 125. 33d., exclusive of reliefs and 
quits due on death or alienation. 
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88 Information supplied by Mr. Crawley 
and by Mr. Austin, deputy steward of the 
Luton estate. 

89 G, Maxwell Lyte, Dunster and its 
Lords, 34. Chan. Ing. p.m. 7 Edw. I, 
No. 13. Joan’s share comprised 974 
acres 1 rod of arable land in demesne, 
5% acres of meadow, 39 acres 1} rods of 
demesne let to farm, a wood, £11 135.7d. 
rent with 11s, 24d. rent of customers,and 
2 virgates held by customers. 

% Cal. of Pat. 1301-7, p. 327+ 

51 Ing. a.g.d. file 386, No. 3. John 
de Mohun is here said to transfer one- 
fourth of the manor of Luton to Neel 
Loryng, held by one-eighth of a knight’s 
fee. There is no capital messuage apper- 
taining to the said fourth part of the 
manor, but there are 203 acres of arable 
land, worth per annum 5f05. 10d., 2 acres 
of mowing meadow worth 4s., 7 of pasture 
worth 3s. 6d. 14 acres of wood (the under- 
wood worth nothing beyond reprise of 
inclosure), 105s. od. rent of assize 
yearly from free tenants, 

92 Fine R, 190, m. 1. 
1385-9, p. 314. 

$8 Dugdale, Mon. vi, 243. 
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these lands were already leased by Sir Thomas 
Rotherham, lord of Luton manor, it seems likely that 
this grant was preliminary to a final transfer to him, 
and that this portion of Luton manor again became 
absorbed in the whole.” 

The one-sixth which fell to Sybil de Bohun, 
later known as WOODCROFT alias HALYARD 
MANOR,® was transferred almost immediately by 
her son John de Bohun to Emery de Lucy, who in 
1276 obtained a confirmation 
of the grant of ten librates of 
land in Luton held of the king 
by tHe service of half a knight’s 
fee. Emery de Lucy was suc- 
ceeded some time previous to 
1296 by Geoffrey de Lucy,” 
who died in 1305 holding 
“one-sixth of the manor of 
Luton, namely the hamlet of 
Woodcroft.’ ** He left a son 
Geoffrey, aged 17 at the time 
of his father’s death, who in 
1332 obtained a charter of 
free warren in his demesne lands of Woodcroft,” and 
dying in 1346 was followed by a son Geoffrey, 
who held the manor till 1400, when Reginald his 
son succeeded him.’ Reginald de Lucy was followed 
in 1437 by a son Walter who died in 1444 leaving 
a son William.'? On the death of the latter in 
1461" the manor passed for life to his widow 
Margaret, who held it until 1467,'* when it was 
divided between his niece Elizabeth, daughter of his 
sister Eleanor and wife of John earl of Worcester, 
and his nephew William Vaux, son of Maud, another 
sister, who was attainted on account ofa speech made 
against the king. Woodcroft eventually passed to 
William Vaux, who was slain at Tewkesbury in 1471, 
and whose grandson, Sir Thomas Vaux, Lord Harrow- 
den, transferred this manor to the earl of Essex,'® 
who in 1544 conveyed it into the hands of Robert 
Dormer and other trustees.” This was probably 
preliminary to an alienation for when the manor re- 
appears a generation later it is as the property of 
Ralph Alwey, on whose death in 1623 it passed with 
his other property to his three daughters, Mary, 
Anne and Dorothy." It eventually became the 
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portion of Mary, wife of Edward Wingate,'® who in 
1653 conveyed it by fine to Robert Napier,” and 
Woodcroft or Halyard, as it is henceforward called to 
distinguish it from the other Woodcroft, from this 
time onwards follows the same descent as Luton 
manor (q.v.). It has never lost its separate identity, 
however, and at the present day is distinguished by 
name as one of the manors which collectively are 
styled the manor of Luton with its members." 

One-sixth only of Luton manor—that which Eleanor 
de Leyburne inherited as co-heiress of her mother—now 
remains to be accounted for. It became later known 
as WOODCROFT MANOR, and appears to have 
passed almost immediately from Eleanor de Leyburne 
to Walter de Mandeville, who in 1288 held at Wood- 
croft in Luton 129 acres of arable land, 6 acres of 
meadow, 18 acres of pasture, and {9 6s. 11}¢. rents 
held of the king in chief for one-sixth of two knights’ 
fees.'!? 

His sister and heir was Sibil, wife of Henry de 
Boderigan, who did not long retain it, for in 1310 it 
was held by John le Poer, who then received licence 
to grant Woodcroft manor to Robert de Kendale."* 
The latter is returned as owing service for this manor 
in 1316," and died in 1330 leaving a son Edward 
as his heir. In 1372 Edward de Kendale con- 
veyed the manor to William de Croisores and other 
trustees,'® and died the following year, leaving sons, 
Edward and Thomas, who both died without issue in 
1375, when their sister Beatrice, wife of Sir Robert 
Turk, became their heir.” Beatrice pre-deceased 
her husband, who held the manor till his death in 
1400, when their daughter Joan, wife of John Waleys, 
acquired Woodcroft."* Her eldest daughter Beatrice 
married Reginald, son of John Cockayne, of Bury 
Hatley, and in 1421, probably on the occasion of this 
marriage, John and Joan Waleys conveyed this manor 
to her and her heirs. On the death of Reginald 
Cockayne Beatrice married William Milreth, a citizen 
and alderman of London, and on her death in 1448,” 
Woodcroft manor passed to John Cockayne, her son 
by her first marriage, who died in 1490.17 His 
widow Joan, however, held the manor till her death 
in 1507, when Edmund Cockayne succeeded to the 
estate.? From Edmund Cockayne Woodcroft manor 
then appears to have passed to a younger branch of 


% Land P. Hen, VILL, xx (i), 465 (99). 

% In 1461 it is called Lightgrave 
manor, but probably to distinguish it 
from the other Woodcroft manor. 

96 Chart. R. 4 Edw. I, No. 69. 

9% Chan. Ing. p.m. 24 Edw. I, No. 27. 
In this year Gerard Salveyn was the 
tenant of Geoffrey de Lucy, who was 
nephew of Emery (Baker, Northants, i, 
130). 

88 Chan. Ing. p.m. 33 Edw. I, No. 67. 

99 Chart.R. 6 Edw. III, No. 35. 

100 Chan. Ing. p.m. 20 Edw, III, No. 


34. 

101 Tbid. 1 Hen. IV, pt. 1, No.26. He 
held of the king i.e. at Woodcroft in 
Luton by service of one-twelfth of a 
knight’s fee, one-third of a messuage, 
with fourscore acres of arable land, three 
of pasture, and £4 rent of assize, 

102 Thid. 23 Hen. VI, No. 9. In an 
assignation of the dower of Eleanor his 
widow she received one acre of land in 
Luton (ibid. No. 57). 

108 Thid. 1 Edw. IV, No. 16. 

104 Ibid. 6 Edw. IV, No. 29; Close, 
1 Edw. IV, m. 38. 


105 Thid. 6 Edw. IV, No. 29. 
106 Recov, R. East, 27 Hen. VIII, rot. 


15s. 
17 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 36 
Hen. VIII. G.E.C. Complete Peerage, 
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108 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccxcv, 
No. 109. It is here first given the alter- 
native name of Halyard; Fine R. 3 
Chas. I, pt. 2, No. 51. 

109 Harl. Soc. Publ. xix. 

0 Feet of F, Beds, Trin. 1653. 

111 Information supplied by Mr, Austin. 

113 Chan. Ing. p.m. 16 Edw. I, No. 25. 
This share is the equivalent of Sybil de 
Bohun’s ro librates or £10 worth of 
land. 

U8 Cal. of Pat. 1307-13, p. 270. 

M4 Feud, Aids, i, 22. 

US Chan, Ing, p.m. 4 Edw. III, No. 76. 
This inquisition proves conclusively that 
this manor represents Eleanor de Ley- 
burne’s sixth, for it is here called one-sixth 
of the manor of Luton (except the capital 
messuage), held of the king by one-sixth 
of a knight’s fee. It included a water- 
mill, a fishpond worth 12s, and rents of 
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free tenants £4 35. 9d., the total value of 
the property being £16 2s. odd. 

US Feet of F. Div. Cos.46 Edw. III, 
No. 94; Chan. Ing. p.m. 47 Edw. III, 
No. 20. 

47 Ibid. 49 Edw. III, pt. 1, Nos. 5 
Abbrev. Rot. Orig. (Ree, Com.), ee 
In 1377 William Croyser, trustee for 
Edward de Kendale (ur supra) released all 
his right in the manor to Robert Turk 
and Beatrice his wife (Feet of F. Div. Cos. 
50 Edw. III, 146). 

U8 Chan, Ing. p.m. 2 Hen. IV, No.36. 

U9 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 9 Hen. V, 
No. 16 ; Add. Chart. 656. This arrange- 
ment isentered into at full length in the 
inquisition taken at Joan’s death in 1425 
when the value of the manor is given as 
£13 6s. 8d. (Chan. Ing. p.m. 3 Hen. VI, 
No. 35). 

120 Chan, Ing. p.m. 27 Hen. V, No. 14. 

11 Cal. of Ing. Hen. VII, No. 668. 
The manor, here called Luton, is wrong- 
fully described as held of John Rother- 
ham, 

122 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxiv, No. 
77+ 
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the family, for in 1522 William Markham and 
Frances his wife (who was daughter of William 
Cockayne, son of Edmund) conveyed the manor by 
fine to John Markham. He was still holding in 
1584, between which date and 1630 the manor 
passed to Edward Wyngate,™ who also held Halyard, 
and it has since followed the same descent as that 
manor (q.v.), and like it has preserved to the present 
day its separate identity as a member of Luton 
manor. 

The manor of LUTON HOO is declared by some 
writers upon historically worthless evidence to have 
been held by the Hoo family prior to the Norman 
Conquest.’* It appears always to have been separate 
from the royal manor of Luton, and to have been 
held in chief." It is not mentioned in Domesday, 
and no documentary evidence has been found of the 
Hoos holding in Luton prior to 1245, in which year 
Thomas de Hoo conveyed land and a small rent to 
In 1292 Robert de Hoo, 
probably a son of Thomas, received a charter of free 
warren in his manor of Hoo,!” 
and in 1306 conveyed the 
manor by fine to his son 
Robert,” who in 1319 leased 
his capital messuage of Hoo at 
arent of £10 to his mother, 
Hadwisa de Goushill, and 
about the same time acquired 
the mill of Thatchford by pur- 
chase from Thomas de Kes- 
ton. In 1337 Thomas de 
Hoo, Robert’s son, obtained a 
charter of free warren :' his 
death took place some time before 1391, in which 
year his widow Isabella obtained a confirmation 
of this charter." He left a son William, whose 
widow Eleanor in 1415 conveyed the manor to her 
son Sir Thomas de Hoo, probably on the attainment 
of his majority." He distinguished himself greatly 
in the wars with France, and in 1447 was created 
Baron of Hoo and of Hastings. He died in 1454-5 
leaving a brother of the half blood, Thomas Hoo 
(who died without issue in 1486) and four daughters 
and co-heirs—Anne, wife of Geoffrey Boleyn, Eleanor, 
wife of Sir Richard Carewe, Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Devenish, and Anne wife of Roger Copley,™ who all 
appear to have inherited an interest in the manor, 
and it was probably by a mutual arrangement that 
the manor was sold to Richard Fermor about 1523.” 
He appears subsequently to have forfeited his lands to 
Henry VIII, ‘because he gave help to a certain 
James Thayne, a convict,’ but on his humble petition 
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recovered Luton Hoo manor in 1551." Jeremiah 
Fermor, probably his son, was holding the manor in 
1559,'°? between which date and 1594 it passed to 
Sir John Brocket,"* and was sold by his trustees to 
Sir Robert Napier,’ who, in 1611, acquired Luton 
manor (q.v.) and Luton Hoo has _henceforward 
followed the same descent. Sir Robert Napier built 
a residence here, and Luton Hoo has since been known 
as the seat of the lords of Luton manor and its 
members. In 1623 he received licence to inclose 
300 acres to make a park with free warren,“ and 
this was enlarged to 1,200 acres by Lord Bute, after 
his purchase in 1763,%! who employed ‘Capability 
Brown’ to lay out the park, and widen the River 
Lea, which flows through it, into a considerable lake. 
He also added largely to the house which has been 
injured by fires in 1771 and again in 1844. 

Luton Hoo Park, at the present day the residence 
of Sir Julius Wernher, lies to the south of the town, 
the Lea forming its eastern boundary, making a long 
sheet of ornamental water. ‘The house stands on the 
brow of the slope, surrounded by picturesque well- 
timbered park land and plantations. The entrance 
is by a colonnaded portico to the west, opening to a 
large central hall, from which a lately inserted stair- . 
case at the north-east angle leads to the upper floors. 
The dining-room is in the middle of the east front, 
with library and drawing-rooms, etc., to the south, 
and the chapel is at the north-east angle. The 
collection of pictures for which the house was famous 
was almost entirely dispersed at a late sale, and only 
a few still remain in their old quarters. The 
house itself is of little interest architecturally ; 
the fittings of the chapel, and the marble panelling 
in the dining-room are costly modern additions, and 
the present owner has spared no expense in fitting up 
the house. 

PICKS MANOR, held in chief, is first mentioned 
as a manor in 1470. In that year Lord Wenlock 
held a court for Luton, Langley and ‘Pykes’ bracketed 
together.“* He had obtained Luton from John 
Cressy in 1467, as previously stated, whilst his an- 
cestors had in 1377 acquired the portions of two of the 
co-heirs of Maud de Kyme, so that it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that Picks is a distinctive 
name given to one of these portions, more especially 
as it was held in chief.“* From 1470 it continued 
to follow the same descent as Luton manor (q.v.). 
The last mention found of it before its reabsorption 
in Luton occurs in 1638 when Sir Robert Napier 
died seised of Picks Farm. 

There were several manors in this parish held of 
Luton manor. ‘The estate afterwards known as 
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123 Feet of F, Beds. Trin. Mich. 14 
Eliz.; Pat. 27 Eliz. pt. 8, m. 413 
Cockayne Memoranda. 

124 Feet of F. Div. 
Chas. I. 

125 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 108; Fox, 
Hist. of Luton, 16, 22. A manuscript in 
an eighteenth-century hand gives an imagi- 
native pedigree of this family, starting from 
Robert de Hoo who died 1000 a.p. (Add. 
Chart. 28721). This manuscript has been 
dealt with in a paper by Hamilton Hall, 
Sussex Arch, C, xlv, 186. 

196 In 1486 it was declared to be held 
of Sir William Stanley, who was the 
king’s father-in-law. (Cal of Ing. 
Hen, VII, No. 205.) 

127 Feet of F. Beds, 29 Hen. III, m.1. 

128 Chart. R. 20 Edw. I, No. 34. 


Cos. Mich. 6 


129 Feet of F. Beds, 35 Edw. I, No. 34. 
The estate here given is a messuage, 1 
carucate of land and 66s. 8d. rent. 

130 Add. Chart. 28721, 28730. 

181 Chart. R. 11 Edw. III, No. 8. 
Hadwisa, his grandmother, and wife of 
Robert de Hoo, was still living in 1343, 
when Thomas conveyed the manor to her 
for life, (Add. Chart. 28721). 

183 Cal. of Pat. 1388-92, p. 403. 

188 Add. Chart. 19566. 

184 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ii, No. 
18. G.E.C. Complete Peerage, iv, 253. 

185 Anne Copley conveyed the manor 
by fine to trustees in 1502 (Feet of F. 
Div. Cos. East. 17 Hen. VII), and Sir 
Richard Carewe and Richard Devenyshe 
received a confirmation of free warren 
there in 1520 (L. and P, Hen, VIII, 
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iii (1), p- 273). 
of the sale to Richard Fermor as 1523 
but no patent of confirmation has been 
found. 

186 Pat. 4 Edw. VI, pt. 9, m. 17. 
Haveryngs (q.v.) which was alienated at 
the same time, he never recovered. 

187 Recov. R. Mich. 1 Eliz. 

188 Chan, Inq. p.m, (Ser. 2), ccxlii, No. 
14. Lysons says the manor was sold to 
Sir John Brocket in 1575. 

189 Close, 41 Eliz. pt. 283; Feet of 
F. Beds, Trin. 43 Eliz. 

140 Cal, of S.P. Dom, 1623-5, p. 112. 

141 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 108. 

143 Gent. Mag. xxiii, 82. 

148 Marquess of Bute’s MSS. 

144 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), exl, No. 
45. 145 Thid, cecclxxxiv, No. 1616 
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BRACHE MANOR undoubtedly belonged at one 
time to the royal manor of Luton, for whilst the lat- 
ter was in the possession of William Marshal earl of 
Pembroke (who held Luton between 1214 and 1231) 
he granted a yearly rent of 20s. from his mill at Brache 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral for prayers for the soul of his 
late wife Alice de Bethune.® By 1282 it had be- 
come the property of the Kendales, who held it of the 
heirs of Joan de Mohun,™’ for in that year Jordan 
de Kendale granted to Andrew de la Brache lands 
in Brache for his life.“ After the acquisition 
of Woodcroft manor by Robert de Kendale in 
1310 it followed the same descent as that manor (q.v.) 
until the sixteenth century. It is called a manor in 
1531 when it was held by William Markham in 
right of his wife Frances, daughter of William 
Cockayne." In 1576 a preliminary settlement of 
Brache manor on George Rotherham was made by 
Francis Markham, probably their son,"' and another 
settlement in 1585 on the same by John Markham,’ 
which appears to have taken effect, for George 
Rotherham held the manor in 1595.4 In 1602 
John Rotherham transferred it with other manors to 
Robert Napier, and it has since followed the same 
descent as Luton manor (q.v.), of which it is a mem- 
. ber at the present day. 

The origin of the manor of DALLOW or 
DOLLOW is to be sought in the § hides belonging 
to Luton Church, which in the time of Edward the 
Confessor belonged to Morcar the priest, but by the 
time of the Survey had passed to William the Cham- 
berlain,* who also held lands in chief at Battlesden, 
Potsgrove, and Totternhoe in Bedfordshire. Mr. 
Cobbe in his history has contended that William 
the Chamberlain was also a priest, but though 
he may well have been in minor orders, he held 
Luton Church with its lands by knight service, and 
transmitted them to his heirs under the same 
tenure.’ In the reign of King Stephen William Cham- 
berlain, probably a son of the Domesday tenant, held 
these lands and Luton Church of Robert earl of 
Gloucester, and the desire of the latter to put ina 
kinsman of his own led to the final transference of 
both the church and the manor which formed its 
endowment to St. Albans."7 The story is given at 
some length in the ‘ Gesta Abbatum.’ Robert, earl of 
Gloucester, wishing to put in his kinsman Gilbert de 
Cimmay, was greatly shocked at the idea of this 
church being held by laymen. Alexander, bishop 
of Lincoln, refused however to dispossess William 
the Chamberlain without legal forms ; but after three 
days had been appointed for the hearing of the case, 
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and the defendant refused to appear, he was disseised, 
and Gilbert de Cimmay was instituted. The fall of 
Robert of Gloucester put the manor fora time into the 
hands of Robert de Waudari, a kinsman of the abbot 
of St. Albans, who was thus able to mediate between 
him and Gilbert de Cimmay. A serious illness of 
the latter, combined with the persuasions of the abbot, 
moved him to resign the benefice into the hands of 
the archdeacon Nicholas of Bedford ; it was then con- 
ferred on the abbot’s nephew. As soon as William, ear] 
of Gloucester was restored to his father’s property the 
abbot approached him and obtained from him a grant 
of the church for 80 marks, and a discharge of knight 
service for another 30 marks. This was confirmed by 
King Stephen between 1151 and 1154, and also by 
Henry II." 

The first reference which has been found to Dallow 
manor as such occurs in 1258, when Godfrey of 
Biscott and twelve others acknowledged that they had 
neglected to attend the view of frankpledge held 
annually at Dallow.’® In 1291 the value of the 
manor was £7 35. 1d. ; and in 1331 the abbot 
claimed view of frankpledge in his manor and a 
yearly fair in the town of Lutonon the Feast of the 
Assumption.’ At the Disso- 
lution the manor becamecrown 
property, and was granted in 
1544 to Sir Thomas Barnardis- 
ton,’ who in 1586 transferred 
it to Thomas Crawley.’* In 
1606 Richard, his son, by 
alienating a portion of this 
manor, divided it into two 
parts, each of which became 
known as Dallow manor, and 
followed a separate descent 
until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when they 
again became united in the 
possession of the Crawley family. The first of these 
fractions, that which included the manor-house and 
grounds, was sold by Richard Crawley to Richard 
Scudamore in 1606,™ who in the same year transferred 
it to Sir John Rotherham,'* by whom it was conveyed 
in 1615 to Sir Robert Napier,'® and thus became part 
of the Luton manor estate (q.v.). It was not sold with 
that estate, however, in 1844, but part of it was pur- 
chased in 1859 from Lord Bute, and the remainder 
in 1862 from J. Shaw Leigh, by T. Sambrooke 
Crawley, whose son, Mr. Francis Crawley, holds it at 
the present day.’ 

The other fraction of Dallow manor was sold by 


Crawiey. Or a fesse 
gules between three storks 
with three crosslets or on 


the fesse. 


Liber A. fol. 224, 

147 The only other reference to the 
overlordship occurs in an inquisition of 
1375, when it was declared to be held of 
John and William Loryng (Chan. Ing. 
p.m. 49 Edw. III, pt. 1, No. 74). 

M48 Feet. of F. Div. Cos. 10 Edw. I, 
No. 1. 

149 In 1375 it comprised a messuage, 
100 acres of arable land, 4 of meadow, 3 
of wood, and 62s. yearly rent in Luton, 
and 275, 24d. rent called the Breche (Chan, 
Inq. p.m. 49 Edw. III, pt. 1, No. 74). 

450 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxv, No, 
33 Harl. Soc. Publ. xix, 18. The visita- 
tion says that Frances was the wife of 
Adam Markham, but he is called William 
in two documents, the inquisition quoted 
above and a fine of 1568 whenhe and his 


wife made a conveyance of their property 
to trustees in order to ensure the pay- 
ment of an annual rent to Edmund 
Astell (Feet of F. Beds, Mich. ro Eliz.). 

151 Feet of F, Beds. East. 18 Eliz. 

152 Ibid. Mich, 27 Eliz. 

168 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxlii, 
No. 14. 

151 Feet of F. Beds. East. 44 Eliz.; 
Close, 44 Eliz. pt. 27. 

155 V.C.H, Beds. i, 2226, Mr. Cobbe 
has brought forward considerable evidence 
to prove that Dallow was a rectory 
manor ; Cobbe, Hist, of Luton Church, 
129 seq. 

158 Cobbe, op. cit. 197, 314. 

157 St. Albans held this manor in frank- 
almoign down to the Dissolution. No 
subsequent mention of an overlordship 


has been found, 
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158 Gesta Ablat. (Rolls Ser.), i, 1173 
V.C.H. Beds. i, 315 ; Cott. MS. Otho, D. 
iii, fol. 1156. 

159 Cott. MSS. Otho, D. iii, fol. r12. 

160 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 49. 

161 Plac, de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 23. 

nie 35 Hen. VIII, pt. 1. 

id. 28 Eliz. pt. 4 3 Crawley Pape: 
No. 86. ies sigg as 

164 Add. Chart. 35199, 35200. Thomas 
Crawley had already in 1602 transferred 
the manor, probably on the occasion of a 
mortgage, to Richard Scudamore; Feet 
of F. Beds. Trin. 44 Eliz. 

165 Crawley Papers, No, 1223 Feet of 
F. Beds. East. 3 Jas. I. 

166 Mem. R. L.T.R. East. 13 Jas. I, 
Trot. 232. 

187 Information supplied by Mr. Craw- 
ey. 
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Richard Crawley in 1613 to Robert Faldo of North 
Mimms,® who in 1620 sold the property for £1,600 
to Henry Denham and Ralph Merefield.! The 
latter released his claim in the manor in 1622 to 
Henry Denham, who in the following year sold it to 
Richard Peters,’ who finally, in 1640, sold it for 
£1,450 to Bernard Hale of King’s Walden.” 
Dallow manor continued to be 
held by the Hales until 1859,!7 
when by sale to T. Sambrooke 
Crawley it was reunited to the 
other portion of the manor, 
and a farm of this name exists 
at the present day in possession 
of Mr. Francis Crawley, his 
son.¥8 

The first reference to what 
later became known as DAVID 


‘ Hare. Azure a 
ASHBY MANOR occurs inan — cheveron or battled on 
inquisition taken in 1375 when —_Loth sides. 


Edward de Kendale held those 

lands and tenements which were of David de Ashby 
in Luton, including 47s. 6d. rent of assize of free 
tenants, partly held of John and William Loryng by 
service of 275. 24d. per annum, and the residue of 
Hugh Mortimer by service of 25. 7d."4 This 
property followed the same descent as Brache and 
Woodcroft (q.v.),'” until, like the former manor, it 
was alienated by John Markham to George Rother- 
ham in 1585,'° and so became included in Luton 
manor (q.v.). This manor is mentioned by name as 
part of the Luton estate in a Recovery Roll of 1815,'” 
but all trace of it is lost at the present day. 

The property afterwards known as EAST HIDE 
MANOR or THE HYDE appears to have been held 
by a family of Hyde in the twelfth century, but is 
not mentioned as a manor until 1535.’ It was 
parcel of Luton manor, but the only reference that 
has been found to the overlordship occurs in 1253, 
when the heirs of Alan de Hyde were distrained by 
the bailiff of Luton manor.” As early as 1197 Fulk 
de la Hyde is mentioned in a fine as holding 
the moiety of a mill here. Alan de Hyde, 
who is the next owner of whom mention has been 
found, washolding in 1232, when he acknowledged 
the right of Alice, wife of Roger de Luton, to her 
dower in his lands of Luton.” In 1240 he was 
admitted to Dunstable Priory and gave, ‘ with his 
body,’ 1 virgate and rent of 4 a mark in Stopsley, 
which were leased to Walter de Hyde, who appears to 


LUTON 


have been his successor.! Roger de la Hyde was 
holding in 1247, in which year he held two parts of 
the moiety of a mill in Luton of Agnes de la Hyde.” 
His name appears in 1252 and again in 1262, and 
finally he released to his son Henry all his inheritance 
in La Hyde for the rent of one clove of gilliflower.'* 
In 1305 Thomas de la Hyde was holding land in 
Luton,™ and then all trace of this property is lost 
until 1534, when it reappears as a reputed manor in 
the possession of Richard Fermor, who in that year 
mortgaged it to Thomas Pope, together with Luton 
Hoo (q.v.)."% Its history is the same as that of 
Luton Hoo manor until the death of Sir John 
Brocket in 1599,' when it passed by settlement to 

his brother Edward. His son John in 1647 conveyed 
it to Thomas Mitchell,” by whose family it was 
retained until 1717, when Richard Mitchell trans- 

ferred it by fine to Samuel Hannot.” It was subse- 

quently purchased by Philadelphia, widow of Sir 

Thomas Cotton,’ who some time after 1741 sold it 

to Mr. Floyer, governor of Fort St. David, from whom 

it was purchased by Dr. Bettesworth, chancellor of 
the diocese of London, who died in 1779." John 

Bettesworth, probably his son, held this manor in 

1782,’ and in 1806 John Bettesworth Trevanion 

sold it to Robert Hibbert, the founder of the Hibbert 
Trust to provide lectures and scholarships for the 

spread of Christianity.’ It was purchased in 1833 

by Levi Ames, whose direct descendant, Lionel 

Ames, of Ayot St. Lawrence, holds it at the present 

day.1™ 

The origin of FARLEY MANOR is found in 

the land which Henry II granted in 1156 to the 
Hospital of Holy Trinity, Santingfeld, Wissant, in 

Picardy. This grant is specified in the charter as 

‘terram de Ferleya juxta Lectonam, usque ad terram 

ecclesiae de Lectona. .. . Et totam terram de Wyper- 

leya usque ad viam de Presteleya.’** This grant was 
subsequently augmented in 1204 by 45 acres in 
Luton from Baldwin de Bethune.’ ‘These lands were 
afterwards colonized, and became a dependent hospital, 

with a master and brethren,’” known as Farley. In 

1291 the master of Farley had in Farley and Luton 

in lands, rents, mills, and woods £4 125., and on his 
non-appearance in 1331 to support his claim to view 
of frankpledge in his manor of Farley, the manor 

was taken into the king’s hands. On the dissolu- 
tion of the alien priories in 1447 Farley was granted 
to the provost and scholars of King’s College, Cam- 

bridge,“® who did not continue to hold it however, 


168 Add. Chart. 35203. 

169 Ibid. 35204. 

170 Ibid. 35205, 35206, 

471 Ibid. 35209. 

172 Recoy. R.Trin. 22 Chas. II, rot. 45 3 
‘Trin. 16 Geo. II, rot. 1523; Feet of F. 
Beds. Hil. 10 Anne; Davis, Hist. of 
Luton, 44. Cf. also Edworth parish, where 
this family held. 

178 Information supplied by Mr. F. 
Crawley. 

4174 Chan, Inq. p.m. 49 Edw. III. 

75 Ibid. 3 Hen. VI, No. 353 27 
Hen. VI, No. 14. The estate at this 
date included 1 toft, 120 acres of land, 3 
of meadow, 3 of wood, 1 windmill, and 1 
toft, both worth nothing. 

176 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 27 Eliz. 
Here first called a manor. 

177 Recov. R. Hil. 55 Geo, III, rot. 


274. 
178 Pat. 25 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, No. 29. 


179 Arn. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 187. 

180 Hunter, Fines, p. 113 Feet of F. 
Div. Cos. 16 Hen. III, No. 38. _Pet- 
ronilla daughter of Aylward de la Hyde 
was holding lands here about the same 
time ; ibid. No. 13. 

181 Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 154- 


: 182 Feet of F. Beds. 31 Hen. III, No. 
5. This mill, later known asa Hyde Mill, 
reappears in extents of the manor in the 
sixteenth century. 

188 Ibid. 36 Hen. III, m. 7 3 46 Hen. 
III, m. 15 ; Add, Chart. 28705. 

184 Feet of F. Beds. 33 Edw. I, No. 
Il. 
185 Pat. 25 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 29. 
186 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cclvii, No. 
42. 
187 Harl, Soc. Publ. xxii, 33 3 Feet of 
F, Beds. Mich. 23 Chas. I. 

188 Ibid. Mich. 3 Geo. I. 
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189 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 109. Hester 
Lynch Piozzi (1741-1821), Johnson’s 
friend and biographer, spent her early 
years here with Lady Cotton, her maternal 
grandmother ; Dier, Nat. Biog. 

190 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 109. 

191 Feet of F. Beds. East. 22 Geo, II ; 
Recoy. R. Mich. 20 Geo. III. 

199 Recov. R. Trin. 46 Geo. III. 

198 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 167; Dict. 
Nat. Biog. 

194 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 27. 

195 Dugdale, Mon. vii, 639. 

196 Ror, Chart. (Rec. Com.), 118. 

197 V.C.H. Beds. i, 400. The first re- 
ference to a master is found in 1201, when 
Mauger, master of Farley, quitclaimed 
to Adam Black right of common pasture 
in Ketenho ; Hunter, Fines, 30. 

198 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 
78. 

199 Pat, 26 Hen. VI, pt. 1, m. 7. 
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for in 1522 Farley was again crown property.” 
Lysons offers a supposition, based on no ascertainable 
authority, and not corroborated by its subsequent 
history, that King’s College had conveyed Farley to 
St. Albans in exchange for 
other lands.” St. Albans cer- 
tainly appears to have tried to 
enforce some claim on Farley, 
which lay adjacent to its own 
manor of Dallow, for in 1505 
George Rotherham (whose son 
is found later as lessee of the 
manor) wrote to Pierre Caurel, 
master of the hospital of Sant- 
ingfeld, warning him that the 
abbot of St. Albans had en- 
tered upon his lands at Farley 
and dispossessed the tenants. 
The master in reply desired 
Rotherham to sue the abbot, 
as the place had belonged to Santingfeld from time 
immemorial.”” 

George Rotherham, as appears in a manuscript 
of 1554, had the manors on a gz years’ lease 
from the crown, dating from 1522, but before it 
expired his son George received a grant in fee of 
Farley and Whiperley from 
Queen Elizabeth in 1554.78 
George Rotherham held these 
manors at his death in 1594, 
when his son George succeeded 
him,™ being followed on his 
death in 1632 by his son 
George.” In 1698 and also 
in 1707 Thomas Rotherham, 
probably a grandson of the last- 
named George, still held this 
estate,”* which by 1783 had 
passed to John Sharpe Palmer.”” 
He transferred it to the marquess of Bute, who held 
it in 1815." Lord Bute sold it some time previous 
to 1855 to Mr. Crawley, whose family holds it at the 
present day.” 

The manor of FENNELS GROVE, which derives 
its name from the Fitz Neel family, to whom it be- 
longed in the thirteenth century, was held of Hugh 
Mortimer of his moiety of Luton manor (q.v.) by 
service of 6d. per annum” until 1370, when it fell 
into the king’s hands, and was subsequently held in 
chief. The first mention that has been found of the 
Fitz Neels holding in Luton occurs in 1283, when 


Kino’s CoLtrecr, 
Camaripce. Sable three 
lilies argent and a chief 
party azure with a fleur 
de lisor and gules with 
a leopard or. 


RoTHERHAM. Vert 
three harts tripping or. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Robert Fitz Neel granted lands there to Roger 
Taylard.*" In 1329 Roger de Gildesburgh acknow- 
ledged the right of Robert Fitz Neel, probably a son 
of the above Robert, to a messuage, seven score acres of 
land, 6 acres of meadow, 30 acres of wood, and the 
moiety of a water-mill.”” On the death of the latter 
in 1332 his daughter Grace, wife of John de Nowers, 
became his heir."* Her son John in 1370 conveyed 
Fennels Grove to Edward III,“ who in 1378 granted 
to Henry Downham for life ‘the house and place of 
“Fyneslesgrove” in Luton.’”* In 1399 Fennels Grove, 
still crown property, was valued at 60s.,"* but in 1416 
was granted with many other manors by Henry V to 
his brother John, duke of Bedford,” on whose death 
in 1435 the property returned to Henry VI as heir- 
general of his uncle.”* In 1462 Edward IV madea 
lease of the manor of Luton Fennels Grove—here 
definitely so-called for the first time,” and it seems 
to have been subsequently granted to John Lord 
Wenlock, for it appears both in the earlier will of 
Thomas Rotherham and the release of Thomas Lawley, 
Lord Wenlock’s heir-general, in 1477.7” It thus 
became absorbed in Luton manor (q.v.), and subse- 
quent to 1611 no mention has been found of it as a 
separate manor.” 

GREATHAMPSTEAD, later known as FAL- 
CONER’S HALL, was another property held of 
Luton manor. In 1803 the owner still paid a quit- 
rent of £1 2s. 74¢. to Luton manor,” but if, as its 
name implies, it at one time formed part of the Great- 
hampstead Someries manor, payment was probably 
made on account of a former dependence on the manor 
of Woodcroft, at that time absorbed in Luton. Its 
history—which has been almost entirely compiled 
from papers in the possession of Mr. F, Crawley— 
begins in 1564, when, described as a messuage, farm, 
and dove-house, it was sold by Richard Laurence to Wil- 
liam Crawley, whose grandson Thomas Crawley sold it 
in 1662 to John Miller, from whose grandson John it 
had passed before 1705 to Richard Fielden, at which 
date Hannah, widow of Richard Fielden, was acting 
as his executrix. Richard Fielden, son of the above, 
left it to his daughter Sara Jobson in 1725 ‘ because 
that his son Richard had intermarried with a woman 
of mean parentage and doubtful reputation without 
his consent, and that he had since paid considerable sums 
of money for him as shown in his Book of Accompts.’ 
Finally in 1752 Greathampstead Farm was sold by 
Stafford Jobson to John Crawley.”* Lysons says that 
‘a reputed manor of that name is now a field belonging 
to a farm called Falconer’s Hall, which is the property 


200 L.T.R. Orig. R. pt. 5, rot. 94. 

201 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 110. 

04 Hist, MSS. Com. Var. Rep. (1903), ii, 
329. In 1487 one of the matters brought 
before the Roman Court by the archdeacon 
on behalf of the abbey was the difficulty 
of obtaining tithes from the lands of the 
lordship of Farley (in the hands of the 
laity) ; Reg. Abbat. Fohn Whethamstede ; 
(Rolls Ser.), ii, 289. 

203 L.T.R. Orig. R. pt. §, rot. 94. In 
1548 Sir Thomas Palmer had received 
a grant of this lordship ; Pat. 1 Edw. VI, 
pt. 6,m.40. It is to be borne in mind 
that the Rotherhams of Farley are dis- 
tinct from the Rotherhams of Someries 
in Luton; cf. Harl, Soc. Publ. xix, 49. 

204 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxl, 
No. go. In 1570, and again in 1590, 
George Rotherham conveyed these manors 
into the hands of trustees ; Pat. 12 Eliz. 


pt. 9, m. 225 32 Eliz. pt.5, m. 103 Feet 
of F. Div. Cos. Mich. 12 & 13 Eliz.; Beds, 
Mich, 32 Eliz. 

205 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccclxiv, 
No. 98; Fine R. 8 Chas. I, pt. 3, No. 
39; Crawley Papers, No. 180, 

206 Crawley Papers, No. 180; Feet of 
F. Beds. East, 11 Will. III; Cobbe, Hiss. 
of Luton Church, 626. 

207 Recov. R. Mich. 24 Geo, III, rot. 
352. Farley and Whiperley are here 
treated as a single manor, 

208 Ibid. 55 Geo. III. 

209 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 24. 
tion supplied by Mr, Austin. 

20 Chan. Ing. pm. § Edw. III (rst 
Nos.), No. 75. 

211 Feet of F. Div. Cos. 11 Edw. I, No. 

3. 212 Thid, 2 Edw. III, No. 30. 

218 Chan. Ing. p.m. 5 Edw. III (rst 

Nos.), No. 75 3 23 Edw. III, No. 85. 
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24 Anct, D, (P.R.O.), A. 387. 

215 Cal. of Pat. 1377-81, p. 184. 

316 Chan. Ing. Misc. file 270, No. 
120. 

27 Chart. R. 3 & 4 Hen. V, No. 2. 

218 Mins. Accts. bdle. 741, Nos. 7-11. 
It is here described as ‘lands and tene- 
ments called Fenells in Esthyde in parish 
of Luton.’ Its extent included 171 acres 
of land worth 715. 4d. (cf. 176 acres in 
1329 ut supra), 16s. 8d. from land and 
meadow called Barland, 335. 4d. from a 
moiety of a water-mill, 16s. 8d. rent from 
customary tenants, and 145. rent of assize. 

219 Cal. of Pat. 1461~7, p. 121. 

220 Close, 15 Edw. IV, m. 26 3 17 
Edw. IV, m. 19. 

221 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Hil. 8 Jas. I. 
Fennels Wood still exists as a place-name. 

222 Add. MSS. 9408. 

228 Crawley Papers, 
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of John Crawley,’ ™ to whose representative, Francis 
Crawley, it still belongs, though the farm-house has 


- been pulled down of recent years.” 


The manor of HAYES or HOOBURNE was held 
of Luton manor, though no mention of the overlord- 
ship has been found before 1487, when it was held 
of John Rotherham by a rent of sos. for all services,” 
and at a court held at Luton in 1554 the lord of 
Hayes still paid service to that manor.” Very little 
has been found concerning the early history of Hayes, 
but from the twelfth century a family of de la Hayes 
held property in Luton, from which this manor 
possibly originated. In 1198 John de Sandon trans- 
ferred 4 virgates of land in Luton to Reginald de 
la Haye,” the next mention found is in 1275, when 
Walter de la Haye and Matilda his wife recognized 
the claim of Agnes de la Barre to her dower, consisting 
of 2 marks’ rent and one-third of a carucate of land.” 
By 1296 Walter had been succeeded by Roger de la 
Haye, probably a son, who in that year transferred a 
messuage and land to Thomas de la Hyde.” The 
family apparently still continued to hold land in 
Luton, for in 1390 Nicholas de la Haye confirmed tc 
his mother, Agnes Thrale, lands in West Hide, Luton. 
He was followed by John Hay, who is mentioned in 
the ‘ Return of the Gentry of Bedfordshire in 1433.’ ™™ 
He was steward of the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
was buried in the north aisle of Luton church, with 
an inscription to the effect that he had repaired the 
church at his own expense.™? After his death in 
1454 there is a gap in the his- 
tory of the manor until it 
reappears in 1475 under the 
title of Hooburne manor, 
when John White acknow- 
ledged the right of John Cates- 
by to it.* He died in 1487, 
leaving ason Humphrey Cates- 
by,”* who by 1534 had been 
succeeded by Anthony Cates- 
by,’ on whose death in 1554 
his son Thomas succeeded to 
the estate.*° In 1586, and 
again in 1589, Thomas Cates- 
by conveyed Hayes manor to Edward Docwra and 
other trustees,”” and finally in 1598 the manor was sold 
by George Catesby for £830 to Thomas Cheyne. 
Thomas Cheyne, dying in 1612, left Hayes manor by 
will to his younger son George, who held it until 1645, 
when he appears to have transferred it to Robert 


Carxspy. Argent two 
leopards sable with golden 


crowns. 
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Cheyne (probably his nephew), and the latter in 
1652 alienated it by fine to John Howland and others, 
probably trustees.“° Twenty years later it appears as 
the property of Sir Samuel Starling.¥! From him it 
passed to the Etricks, though it has not been found 
possible to ascertain the exact date, and in 1716 
Anthony and Elizabeth Etrick alienated it to Ben- 
jamin Morris,” whose family continued to hold it for 
upwards of 150 years. Lysons, writing about 1802, 
describes Hayes as ‘a spurious manor, a small estate 
within Stopsley, the property of Mr. Morris,’ * whilst 
Davis, writing a generation later, says that the manor 
was still held by this family, which belonged to 
Buntingford in Hertfordshire.** It was purchased from 
Mr. Morris about forty years ago by the late Colonel 
Sowerby, who owned Bennet’s manor (q.v.), and is 
now the property of Mr. Sowerby of Putteridge Park. 

The first reference to HAVERINGS MANOR in 
Stopsley occurs in 1430, when the manor was held 
of John Cressy as of Luton manor.” After its 
escheat to the crown in 1543 it is described in 1627 
as held as a moiety of the crown and a moiety of Sir 
Robert Napier lord of Luton.“* The earliest holders 
of this manor were the Haverings, of whom first 
mention is found in 1258, when Richard de Havering 
and Lucy his wife conceded lands in Luton to 
Andrew de la Brache,*”’ and in 1262 John de 
Havering, probably Richard’s son, acknowledged 
his father’s right to certain lands in Luton.™* John, 
who was still alive in 1305, left a son Richard, 
who in 1348 received a charter of free warren 
in his demesne of Stopsley.“? By 1402 this manor 
had passed to William Butler, who at that date 
granted it to his son John Butler. On his death in 
1430 *° it passed to his son John, whose descendants 
appear to have held for the next century, for when 
the manor appears in 1525 it is as the property of 
Thomas Butler, who at that date conveyed it to Sir 
Henry Wyatt and others.*! This may have been 
preparatory to an alienation to Richard Fermor, who 
held it in 1534,” on account of whose ‘ transgressions 
and contempts against the king’ it escheated to the 
crown, and was granted in 1543 to Sir Thomas 
Barnardiston.** He died in the same year, and his 
son Thomas Barnardiston alienated the manor in 
1568 to John Crawley, who was succeeded by a 
son Thomas in 1599,%° and he was followed in 
1627 by a son, Francis Crawley.** After 1684 no 
separate mention has been found in documents of this 
manor, which has become absorbed in the other 


224 Add. MSS. 9408. 

235 Information supplied by Mr. F, 
Crawley. 

926 Cal. of Ing. Hen. VII, No. 356. 

297 Marquess of Bute’s MSS. - 

228 Feet of F. Beds. g Ric. I, No. 4. 

229 Feet of F. Beds. 3 Edw. I. In 
1554 Hayes is described as ‘one mes- 
suage and one carucate of land.’ 

280 Feet of F. Beds. 24 Edw. I, No. 4. 
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Soe. Publ. xix. 

282 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 110. 

288 Close, 15 Edw. IV, m. 17. 

284 Cal, of Ing. Hen. VII, No. 356. 

235 Marquess of Bute’s MSS. Anthony 
Catesby was a defaulting suitor at Luton 
view of frankpledge in this year. 

236 Thid. 

287 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 28 Eliz. ; 
Trin. 31 Eliz. ; Recov. R. Mich. 31 Eliz. 
rot. 62. 


388 Com. Pleas Recov. R. Trin. 39 Eliz. 
m. 14. In the same year a William 
Huggyns and Jane his wife resigned their 
right in Hayes manor to Thomas Cheyne; 
Feet of F, Beds. Mich. 39 Eliz. 

239 Beds, N. and Q. ii, 68. 

240 Recov. R. Mich. 21 Chas. I; Feet 
of F, Beds, East. 1652. 

341 Ibid. Div. Cos. Hil. 1672. 

242 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 2 Geo. I. 

248 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 110; Add. 
MS. 9408. 

244 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 44. Informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. Austin. 

245 Chan. Inq. p.m. 9 Hen. VJ, No. 11. 

246 Ibid. (Ser. 2), lviii, No. 433. 

247 Feet of F, Div. Cos. 42 Hen. III, 
No. 17. 

248 Tbid. 46 Hen. III, No. 3. 

249 Thid. Beds. 33 Edw. I, No. § ; 
Chart. R, 21 Edw. III. m. 2, No. 8. 

_ 260 Chan, Ing. p.m. 9 Hen. VI, No. 11. 
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It is here called Haveryng’s manor, a 
moiety of the manor of Stopsley, and was 
worth £3 per annum. 

351 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 16 Hen. VIII. 
It is still described as ‘half the manor of 
Stoppesley alias Haveryngs.’ 

52 Close, 25 Hen. VIII, m. 29. 

258 Pat. 35 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 20. 

254 Marquess of Bute’s MSS; Crawley 
Papers, Nos. 19, 5143 Pat. 10 Eliz. 
pt. 4.3 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. Mich. 10 
Eliz ; Recov. R. East. 10 Eliz. Through 
some confusion of ideas, arising probably 
from the fact thatthe manor had hitherto 
been described as a moiety of the manor 
of Stopsley, Haverings is described in'the 
Patent Roll as a moiety of the manor of 
Haverings. 

255 Fine R. 41 Eliz. pt. 2, No. 243 
Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), cclvi, No. 29. 

%6 Chan. Inq. ‘pm. ccccxxxili, No. 
58; Fine R. 4 Chas. I, pt. 2, No. 14. 
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property which the Crawleys held in this parish,” 
though Davis, writing in 1855, speaks of Haverings 
as an ancient seat of the Crawleys.”* 

LIMBURY MANOR was also held of Luton 
manor.” The first reference to this property is 
found in the messuage, the carucate of land, and the 
yearly rent which Richard de Lymbury held in 
Luton in 1275." This reappears in 1368, when 
Philip de Lymbury died in ‘ Constantyn Noble (sic), in 
parts beyond the sea,’ leaving to his son Philip the 
manor of Limbury, which included, besides the house 
within the site of the manor and garden, 100 acres of 
land, 2 acres of meadow, a water-mill worth nothing 
for want of repair, and 535. 4d. rent of assize of free 
tenants.” Of this second Philip de Lymbury the 
Gesta tells the following incident :—Abbot Thomas, 
a man magnanimus et cordatus, had amongst his foes a 
certain knight of the soke of Luton, Philip de Lim- 
bury, a follower of Henry, duke of Lancaster. One 
Monday, which was Luton market-day, he ordered 
John Moot, the cellarer of St. Albans Abbey, to be 
put upon the pillory, which caused great scandal. 
The duke of Lancaster interfered on behalf of the 
abbey, and ordered Philip to make restitution, but 
when he made offerings at the shrine of St. Albans 
the martyr showed indignation and refused to accept 
his gifts. The chronicler concludes by saying that 
Lymbury and his followers died and were soon 
forgotten His death must have taken place 
before 1388, in which year his mother Joan, who 
had married John de Clynton, died, leaving as heir 
to Limbury her daughter Elizabeth, wife of Thomas 
Tryvet,** who must have died the same year as 
her mother, for in 1389 Thomas held the manor, 
now worth 20s. per annum only, in right of his late 
wife. He left two daughters aged seven and five, 
and here all trace of the manor ceases. 

A second LIMBURY MANOR was also held of 
Luton manor, to which overlordship it is declared to 
belong in 1531.7* This manor has followed the 
same descent as Biscott (q.v.), though no mention has 
been found of it previous to 1386, when it appears as 
the property of Baldwin de Bereford.” It maintained 
a separate identity however until the sixteenth century. 
In 1546 George Acworth held a court for the manor 
of Limbury-cum-Biscott,”” and when the sale of these 
two properties to John Dormer occurred in 1549 the 
alienation of Lymbury is recorded in the Luton Manor 
Court Rolls, and John Dormer and also William 
Harper (to whom he sold it almost immediately) are 
distrained for 2s. quit-rent.%® No further separate 
mention occurs of Lymbury, which henceforward be- 
comes absorbed in the more important Biscott manor. 

The manor of WEST HYDE AYNEL, situated in 


East F[yde and West Hyde, acquired its distinctive 
name from a family of Aynel who held it from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century. It at one time 
formed part of Luton manor, on the subdivision 
of which in 1274 the overlordship of West Hyde Aynel 
appears to have passed to Joan de Mohun, and through 
her to Dunstable Priory, whose prior in 1415 gave 
seisin of the manor to trustees on the death of John 
Aynel.7”° 

This property first appears in 1257, when Adam 
son of William Aynel granted land in Luton to 
Richard son of Simon, which his brother Robert had 
of the enfeoffment of Baldwin de Bethune (see Luton 
manor).”! Adam was succeeded by his son Roger 
Aynel before 1287, in which year Robert de Hoo 
acknowledged the latter’s rights to rents in Luton.*” 

In 1351 John Aynel, son of William Aynel, and 
probably a grandson of the last-named Roger, received 
a grant from Ralph de Eccleshale of all his lands and 
tenements in West Hyde,”* and in 1358 his brother 
Roger entered into possession of the lands and tene- 
ments of his father William.” The next mention 
that has been found of this 
property occurs in 1415, when, 
called for the first time West 
Hyde manor, it passed into 
the hands of trustees on the 
death of John Aynel.”* The 
manor next passed, though how 
has not been ascertained, to 
Henry Frowick, who was hold- 
ing itin 1423."° His daughter 
and heir, Elizabeth Frowick, 
married John Coningsby of 
North Mimms,”” and the Con- 
ingsbys continued to hold the 
manor during the following century, for it reappears 
in 1530, and again in 1546, as the property of John 
Coningsby, who transferred it by fine at the latter 
date to William Day.” 

His descendant, Benjamin Day, in 1612, conveyed 
West Hyde Aynel to Edmund Neele and Henry 
Halsey, preparatory to a sale to Robert Napier,” and 
it thus became a member of the larger Luton manor 
(q.v.), and has since followed the same descent. 

Mention is found of it by name in a Recovery Roll 
of 1815, but it has since disappeared, having probably 
become absorbed in Luton Hoo Park. 

The history of WHIPERLEY MANOR, which 
includes the modern estate of STOCKWOOD PARK, 
is identical with that of Farley (q.v.) until 1640, 
when Thomas Rotherham sold to Richard Norton a 
detached part of the Whiperley estate, described as 
‘all that capital messuage or mansion-house known as 


Gules 


ContincsBy. 
three sitting conies argent 
in a border engrailed sable. 


257 Feet of F, Beds. Trin. 36 Chas. II, 

358 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 26. 

259 The overlordship of Hugh Mor- 
timer, to whom yearly service of 425. 5d. 
was due, is mentioned in 1368 and again 
in 1388 (Chan, Ing. p.m. 41 Edw, III, 
No. 40; 11 Ric, II, No. 17). 

260 Feet of F. Beds. 55 Hen. III, m. 12. 

361 Chan. Ing. p.m. 41 Edw. III, No. 40, 

262 Gesta Abbat, (Rolls Ser.), iii, 3. 

268 Chan. Ing. p.m. 11 Ric. II, No. 17. 
The property is here described as a mes- 
suage and a carucate of land, 

264 Thid. 12 Ric. II, No. 52. In this in- 
quisition some confusion of names is to 
be noted. His wife is called Isabel in the 
Beds. Inquisition, and Elizabeth (which is 


correct) in the Cambridge, where she is 
said to survive him. One of hisdaughters 
likewise is called either Isabel or Joan. 

5 Chan. Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), xxv, 
No. 3. 

366 Close, g Ric. II, pt. 1, m. 48. 
It is possible that this property was de- 
tached from the original Limbury manor 
(q.v.), which in 1389, three years after the 
appearance of this manor, had depreciated 
in value to 20s, per annum. 

67 Crawley Papers, No. 11. 

368 Marquess of Bute’s MSS, 

269 Harl. Chart. 111, D. 10. 

279 Harl. Chart. 111, C. 273 cf. Luton 
manor, 

27. Harl. Chart. 111, D. 10. 
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79 Add. Chart. 28721. He also re- 
ceived grants of rent from Alan de 
Bramblehanger (ibid. 15432) and William 
Starlyng (Anct. D, [PRO C. 1325). 

78 Anct. D. (P.R.O.), C. 3606, 

74 Harl. Chart. 112, F. 18. 

75 Ibid. 111, C. 27, 

376 Ibid. C. 522. On this occasion 
he released to John Spendlove all his right 
in lands formerly belonging to John Aynel 
in Luton, 

377 Harl. Soc. Publ. xxii. 

278 Feet. of F. Beds, Trin, 21 
VIII; Mich. 37 Hen. VIII. 

3° Ibid. Hil. 9 Jas. I. 

780 Recov, R. $5 Geo. III, rot. 214, 
Information supplied by Mr. Austin, 
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Stockwood alias Whiperly which the said Thomas 
Rotherham doth now inhabit together with the ap- 
purtenances known as New, Woodfield, Ponds Close, 
Stockwood Close, Woodyard Close, Slipp, and High- 
wood,’ 5! 

Luke Norton held the property until 1658, but 
between that date and 1707 it had passed to Richard 
Crawley, whose representative, Mr. Francis Crawley, 
holds it at the present day.? 

The house built by John Crawley about 1740 is 
a rectangular brick building with stone dressings, of 
two stories and an attic, with a balustraded parapet 
and hipped roof. The principal entrance is on the 
north-east, under a pillared portico, and the central 
bays of the east and south fronts are set forward 
slightly from the general wall-face. The house has a 
central hall with a stair on the west side, and to the 
west, or more accurately, north-west, lie the offices 
and stables. The garden is on the south and west, 
and running due northwards from a point in front of 
the house is a fine avenue. The ground is high, 
nearly the whole of the park being 500 ft. or more 
above sea-level. 

The parish of Luton also contained twelve other 
manors, or so-called manors. BAILIFF’S MANOR, 
which was probably never organized on a true 
manorial basis, does not appear until the sixteenth 
century, when it was held of Luton Hoo (q.v.) with 
the exception of the gate-house, an orchard, and one 
acre of land, which were said to be held of Brache 
manor (q.v.).7% 

The known descent of this manor is as follows :— 
In 1542 Henry Bradshaw and Joan his wife trans- 
ferred it to Thomas Field, who died in 1556—7,™ 
and whose son, James Field, died in possession of the 
manor, leaving a son George, and between this date 
and 1638 it passed to Sir Robert Napier, and so be- 
came one of the members of Luton manor (q.v.).%° It 
is mentioned by name in a Recovery Roll of 1815, 
but at the present day its identity is lost.” 

No reference at all has been found to an overlord- 
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ship in BENNET’S MANOR, and the estate itself 
does not appear until 1504, when Thomas Rother- 
ham died seised of it. The Rotherhams retained 
it until 1573, when it was transferred by George 
Rotherham to John Franklin,” who was succeeded 
by Richard Franklin, whose son, Sir John Franklin, 
held the manor in 1622.% 
After this date there is a gap 
of 150 years, and the manor 
Yeappears in 1797 in a con- 
veyance from Edward South- 
ouse to John Sowerby,” and 
Mr. Sowerby of Putteridge 
Park at the present day owns 
property in Stopsley which re- 
presents this manor. 

The origin of BISCOTT 
MANOR, later held of Dallow 
manor (q.v.), may be sought 
with some show of reason in 
the land of 5 ‘manentes’ or 
tenants in Luton,” which it is recorded were granted 
by Offa, king of Mercia, in 792 a.p. to St. Albans 
Abbey, which he had founded in the previous year.” 

Between 792 and the date of the Domesday Survey 
Biscott was alienated from the abbey, for at the latter 
date it is given among the king’s lands, and was 
assessed at 5 hides. It was held by Edwin, a man of 
Asgar the staller, and was declared to have been sepa- 
rated by Ralph Taillebois from the hundred in which 
it was formerly assessed, and added to Luton on 
account of the additional payment. 

It remained crown property until 1115, when, on 
the occasion of the dedication of the restored abbey 
church of St. Albans, Henry I gave to Abbot Richard 
the manor of Biscott.”* The abbey, however, did 
not long retain the manor, for during the abbacy of 
John de Cella, and in the reign of John, i.e. between 
1199-1214, a grant was made to Robert Fitz Walter 
of 10 librates of land, chiefly in Biscott.%* 

After the alienation of Biscott manor by St. Albans 


Sowerrsy. Barry 
sable and gules a cheve- 
ron between three lions 
argent with three rings 
gules in the cheveron, 


%81 Crawley Papers Nos. 210, 211. 
Though this appears to have comprised 
the greater part of the Whiperley demesne, 
there seems to have been no transfer of 
the manorial rights, and Whiperley manor 
continues to be attached by name to Farley 
until 1783, in which it has since been 
absorbed. 

282 Ibid. Nos. 250, 273 3 Cobbe, Hist. 
of Luton Cb, 626. 

283 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxlii, 
No. 14. 

284 Feet of F, Beds. Trin. 34 Hen. VIII. 
Marquess of Bute’s MSS. At a court 
held in 1556-7 James Field held this 
property for the rent of a red rose. 

285 Fine R. 39 Eliz. pt. 2, No. 593 
Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccxlii, No. 14. 

286 Chan. Ing. p.m. cccclxxxii, No. 161. 

287 Recov. R. Hil. 55 Geo. III, rot. 
214. Information supplied by Mr. Austin. 

288 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), xvii, No. 92. 

289 Feet of F. Beds, East. 15 Eliz. The 
property is here termed ‘Site of the Manor 
of Benetts, with lands in Stopsley and 
Luton.’ 

290 Chan. Inq. p.m. (Ser. 2), cccxlix, No. 
166 ; Recov. R. Trin. 19 Jas. I, rot. 39. 

291 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 37 Geo. III. 

292 A name identified by Matthew of 
of Paris with Luton ; Matt. Paris, Chron. 
Mgj. (Rolls Ser.), i, 443. 

298 Cobbe, Hist. of Luton Ch. 5, &c. The 
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authenticity of Offa’s charter, which is to 
be found in the Auctarium Additamento- 
rium (Chron, et Mem, No. §7, vii, 5) is 
not above suspicion, The following 
reasons may be given for identifying the 
5 manses of Offa’s charter with the later 
Domesday Manor of Biscott :—(i) There 
are two documents, formerly belonging to 
St. Albans, containing enumerations of 
Offa's grant to the abbey, and in both of 
these where the name Luton (Lygetun) 
might have been expected it is absent, 
but in both cases the mention of a par- 
ticular property Bisshopescote occurs. Of 
these two documents, one is to be found 
in the Gesta Abbat. i, 507, and the other 
is a list of benefactions compiled by 
Thomas Walsingham (1377-1422) (Cott. 
MSS. Nero, D. vii, fol. 4). (ii) Biscott, 
though king’s land, is given in Domesday 
as a separate manor with a distinctive 
name. This implies that it could not 
long have been crown property, or it would 
have become absorbed in the royal manor 
which surrounded it. 

294 V.C.H. Beds. i, 2234. 

295 Gesta Abbat. (Rolls Ser.), i, 68; 
Dugdale, Mon. ii, 183. There was 
excepted from this grant land valued at 
20s., but it was purchased by the succeed- 
ing Abbot Geoffrey (1119-35) for one 
hundred grazing oxen (Gesta Abbat. i, 78). 
‘That Henry should have selected for his 
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grant this particular portion of his manor 
of Luton in preference to any other part, 
agrees well with the theory that Biscott 
had constituted Offa’s original grant to 
the Abbey. In this case the king’s action 
would be but the restoration of the ham- 
let to its former use, and even to its for- 
mer owners, And if the early history of 
the hamlet was made known to the king 
—and the Abbey had the record of it in 
their possession—such a sentiment was 
not unlikely to influence anyone at that 
period’ (Cobbe, Hist. of Luton Ch. 92). 
296 Cott. MSS. Otho, D. iii, fol. 112. 
The Gesta gives an account of the events 
which led to this grant to Robert Fitz 
Walter. <A dispute had arisen between 
the abbot and Fitz Walter about a wood 
at Northaw, and the latter had induced 
William Pygun, ‘a traitorous monk’ of 
the abbey, by stealth to seal a false charter, 
proving Fitz Walter’s claim, with the 
abbey seal. The perfidy of Pygun, who 
had a personal grudge against the abbot, 
was discovered, and he was sent to the 
cell at Tynemouth, where his horrible 
death while in a state of drunkenness is 
described. Meanwhile Fitz Walter became 
conscience stricken, the forged charter 
was burnt, and a reconciliation took place 
between him and the abbot, who made 
him the above-mentioned grant in Biscott 
(Gesta Abbat, [Rolls Ser.], i, 220). 
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it continued to be held of them as of their manor 
of Dallow in Luton ; it is mentioned as so held in 
1327 and again in 1531." Subsequent to the dis- 
solution of the abbey it continued to be held of 
Dallow, the last mention of the overlordship occurring 
in 1644.78 

Robert Fitz Walter, to whom Biscott manor thus 
passed, was one of the twenty-five barons appointed 
to enforce the fulfilment of Magna Charta. He was 
outlawed and temporarily deprived of his possessions 
on two occasions—in 1212 and again in 1216," 
Whether, after these alienations, Biscott was ever 
restored to him does not appear, and no record has 
been found of the manor until 1289, when Hugh 
de Philibert granted to William de Bereford {£9 16s. 
rent in Biscott, together with all services of those 
holding in the manor.°” 

In 1327 William de Bereford, probably the original 
grantee, died seised of (9 9s. 4d. rent in Biscott, 
received from eleven free tenants, leaving a son 
Edmund as heir. The manor was held in 1386 
by his son Baldwin de Bereford,*? who in 1401 made 
a settlement of the manor, in the event of his dying 
without heirs, on the heirs of Joan, Agnes, and Alice, 
sisters of his father Edmund.** 

Biscott was held by Elizabeth, widow of Baldwin 
de Bereford, during her lifetime, but by 1419 the 
reversion had passed to Ralph 
Bush (in right of his wife 
Eleanor), who in that year 
conveyed it by fine to William 
Acworth. 

John Acworth was holding 
the manor in 1500,°* and was 
followed by ason George, who, 
dying in 1531, left as heir a 
son, also George Acworth.*% 
He sold the manor in 1548-9 
to John Dormer, citizen and 
mercer of London,*” who in 
the following year transferred 
it to William Harper, citizen 
and merchant tailor of London, by whom it was sold 
in 1555 to John Alley.8% His son Francis conveyed 
Biscott manor to Edward Wingate in 1593 by way 
of mortgage,*"? which was foreclosed in 1595, when 
the manor became the property of Edward Wingate.8" 
At his death in 1598 it passed to his son George,’ 


Ermine 


AcworTH. 
a chief indented gules 


with three crowns or 
therein. 
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and from him, in 1606, to his grandson John Win- 
gate.""* He died in 1644, and was followed by a 
son Francis,** who was holding the manor as late as 
1678.5 In 1718 Arthur Wingate was holding the 
manor," and in 1724 he sold it to John Crawley 
for £8,796 145.,°"” in whose 
family it still remains, Mr. F. 
Crawley being the present 
owner. 
BRAMBLEHANGER 
MANOR was held of the prior 
of St. John of Jerusalem cer- 
tainly from the thirteenth cen- 
tury onwards, for in 1247 Alan 
de Brambelhanger held a free 
tenement of the prior by the 
service of 225. Id. yearly.3% 
The prior claimed view of 
frankpledge in Bramblehanger 
as appurtenant to his manor of Cliftonin 1287. The 
last mention found of the overlordship occurs in 1515, 
when John Sylam held it by rent of 595.3 The first 
under-tenant of this manor of whom mention has 
been found is Alan de Bram- 
belhanger, holding in 1247; 
he was still in possession in 
1269, when the property con- 
sisted of one messuage and 4 
virgates of land.” By 1309 
Bramblehanger had passed to 
Peter Fitz Warin, who in that 
year conveyed it by fine to his 
son William.*" In 1324 the 
manor of Bramblehanger— 
here definitely so called—be- 
came forfeited to the crown on 
account of the delinquencies of 
William Fitz Warin, and was granted to the king’s niece 
Eleanor, wife of Hugh le Despenser.6? Fitz Warin 
appears to have obtained a free pardon and restoration 
of his property, for Bramblehanger was still in his 
family in 1348, when Hugh Fitz Warin conveyed it 
by fine to John de Northewell.3? The descent of this 
manor is lost till 1425, when it is found as the pro- 
perty of Joan, wife of John le Waleys, who also 
owned Woodcroft manor.*4 She left a daughter 
Joyce, married to Robert Lee, who in 1434 held a 
messuage called ‘ Braumangrebury’ in Luton, and 


Sable a 


WIncare. 
bend ermine cotised or 
between six martlets or. 


Firz Warn. Quar- 
terly fessewise indented 
argent and gules. 


297 Chan. Ing. p.m. 20 Edw. II, No. 45 
(Ser. 2), xxv, No. 3. 

298 Ibid. dxxxvii, No. 94 3 dxxxviii, No. 
144. 

299 Matt. Paris, Hist. Angi. (Rolls Ser.), 
ii, 131. 

800 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), 217. 
There can be little doubt that the £10 
worth of land granted to Robert Fitz 
Walter and the £9 16s. rent of Hugh de 
Philibert are identical. 

801 Chan. Ing. p.m. 
No. 45. 

802 Close, 9 Ric. II, pt. 1, m. 48, 

0B Wrottesley, Pedigrees from Plea 
Rolls, 241 5 Feet of F. Div. Cos, Trin. 
2 Hen. IV. 

504 Feet of F. Beds. 6 Hen. V, m. 2. 
Three years later, probably on the death 
of Elizabeth, Ralph Bush is found placing 
this manor in the hands of trustees 
(ibid. 9 Hen. VI, No. 103). 

805 Crawley Papers, No, 8, 

806 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xxv, No. 3. 


20 Edw. II, 


507 Crawley Papers, No. 243 Feet of 
F. Beds. Mich. 3 Edw. V1. 

508 Feet of F. Beds, East. 4 Edw. VI; 
Crawley Papers, No. 26. 

809 Crawley Papers, Nos. 28-344, 61; 
Feet of F. Beds, Trin, 1 & 2 Phil. and 
Mary. 

510 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 35 Eliz.; 
Crawley Papers, No. go. 

511 Crawley Papers, Nos. 92, 93; Feet 
of F. Beds. Trin. 37 Eliz. 

512 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), ccly, No. 
176, 

818 Ibid, cclxxxviii, No. 126, 

54 Thid, dxxxvii, No. 94. John Win- 
gate held a court baron for this manor 
in 1635 (Crawley Papers, No. 194). 

815 Feet of F. Beds.; Trin, 20 Chas. 
II; East. 24 Chas. II; Mich. 27 Chas, 
II ; Recov. R. Mich. 20 Chas. II ; Craw- 
ley Papers, Nos. 337, 362. 

816 Recoy. R. Mich. 5 Geo. I. 

517 Crawley Papers (uncalendered). It 
must be remembered that the estate here 
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includes Limbury, which had become 
absorbed in this manor. Mention is 
made in a deed of sale of a capital 
messuage called Biscott Place, including 
a moat called Bear’s Moat. 

518 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 31 Hen. III, 
No. 7. There is no proof of how the 
overlordship was acquired by the prior, 
though William Marshal (0b. 1231), who 
owned Luton manor, was one of the 
benefactors of the Hospital in Hertford- 
shire (Dugdale, Mon. vii, 798). 

819 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), Ixxix, 
No. 165. 

520 Feet of F. Beds. 53 Hen, III, No. 3 

Sal Thid. 2 Edw. II, No. 2. 

822 Chart. R, 17 Edw. II, No. 7. 

58 Feet of F, Beds. 21 Edw. III, No. 43 
De Banco R. 349, m. 1. 

84 Chan, Ing. p.m. 3 Hen. VI, No. 35. 
It is here simply described as tenements 
called ‘Brambelhanger,’ of whom held not 
known. 

89 Ibid. 13 Hen. VI (Add,), No. so. 
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in 1446 alienated the manor to Thomas Boleyn and 
other feoffees.“* This may have been preliminary to 
an alienation, for in 1513 John Sylam died in pos- 
session of the manor, leaving four daughters as co- 
heirs, Elizabeth Mattock, Agnes Croswayte, Joan 
Snow, and Mary Lock.” It passed eventually to the 
last-named, subsequently married to Robert Cheyne, 
who in 1546 conveyed the manor into the hands of 
trustees on the occasion of the marriage of his son 
Thomas with Elizabeth Rotherham.2® Thomas 
Cheyne succeeded to the manor in 1554,° and held 
it until 1614, when it passed to his son Robert, who 
died in 1632. Thomas, son of the latter, conveyed 
the manor in 1676 to John Crosse, whose family 
continued to hold it for upwards of two hundred 
years! Thomas Crosse held Bramblehanger in 
1807, and Hammond Crosse in 1855. In 1890 
. the estate, consisting of two farms known as Great 
' and Little Bramingham, was purchased by trustees of 
the will of the late Sir Edward Page Turner, and is 
at present in the possession of Mr. F. A. Page 
Turner. 

In 1504 Thomas Rotherham died seised of two 
estates in Luton called E4ST HYDE and WEST 
HYDE MANORS. His son Thomas held the 
same property at his death in 1565," and as no further 
mention has been found, the presumption is that 
they became absorbed in the larger estate which the 
Rotherhams owned in Luton. 

The property which later became known as LAL- 
LEFORD MANOR first appears in 1425 as the 
possession of Joan Waleys, and is then described as 
lands and tenements called Lalleford, of whom held it 
was not known,®” and in 1447 as 40s. rent called 
Lalleford fee.** It followed the same descent as 
Brache manor, and subsequent to its transfer to Sir 
Robert Napier in 1602 is described as a manor. It 
is mentioned by name in a Recovery Roll of 1815 as 
part of the Luton estate, but has since become ab- 
sorbed in the larger manor, and no trace of it exists 
at the present day.” 

The history of LANGLEYS MANOR is exactly 
identical with that of Picks (q.v.) until the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. It is mentioned in 1600 
with that manor as the property of George Rother- 
ham,’ but does not appear in the conveyance of 
Picks and other manors by Sir John Rotherham to 
Sir Robert Napier. Davis, in his history of Luton, 
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says this property was sold by John Rotherham in 
1721 to Lady Elizabeth Napier for £2,000, which 
would imply that the Rotherhams continued to hold 
it long after they had parted with their other Luton 
property.5” 

The manor of LEWSEY belonged to the prioress 
of Markyate during the thirteenth century. The 
record of the original grant has not been found, but 
it seems probable that it was bestowed on Markyate 
by St. Albans, which owned extensive lands in 
Luton, and whose Abbot Geoffrey was instrumental 
in founding the priory in 1145.%° At the time of 
the Taxatio of 1291 Markyate owned lands and rent 
worth £3 os. 14d. in ‘ Levesey,’ 4 which by 1535 had 
increased to £4.%* It remained crown property until 
1545, when it was granted to George Acworth,* 
who owned Biscott manor (q.v.), and till 1718 fol- 
lowed the same descent as that manor, like it passing 
to the Wingate family. In pursuance of a settlement 
made by John Wingate in 1643 the reversion of 
Lewsey manor passed to his second son George, who 
must have been considerably under age at the time of 
his father’s death,’ whose two daughters (Elizabeth 
married to John Pomfret in 1692 and Mary married 
to George Snagge in 1700) acquired joint possession 
of the manor in 1679.™8 George Snagge retained 
his wife’s moiety in the manor until 1741 when he 
transferred it to John Miller.*® John Pomfrete and 
his wife held their half of the manor certainly as late 
as 1747," but in 1771 Henry Wagstaffe and John 
Peck alienated it to John Miller, son of the above 
John, who thus acquired the whole of the manor,™ 
and from him it was acquired in 1782 by the trus- 
tees of the duke of Bedford.*? 

- It remained as part of the ducal estates until the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Anstey, whose son at present owns this 
property.*8 

A property called NORWOOD MANOR was held 
by Thomas Rotherham in 1504,°% and by his son 
Thomas in 1565.%° In 1573 Thomas Catesby alien- 
ated Stopsley manor, together with Norwood, to Sir 
George Norton,** but no further reference has been 
found to the property. 

It seems probable that in PLENTIES MANOR is 
to be found the most ancient seat of the Crawleys. 
The first mention that occurs of it is in 1519, when 
the will of John Crawley of Luton contains the 


826 Feet of F. Beds. Trin. 25 Hen. VI. 

827 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), lxxix, No. 
155. <A series of settlements of this 
manor took place in 1515 by these co- 
heirs and also George Hinton, son of 
another sister Alice (Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 
5 Hen. VIII, East. Trin. 6 Hen. VIII). 
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880 Ibid. cccclxiv, No. 109. 

881 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 28 Chas. II. 

882 Recov. R. Hil. 47 Geo. III, rot. 6. 

888 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 42. 

884 Beds, N. and Q. iii, 34. The old 
manor-house, now the farm-house of 
Great Bramingham, contains an interest- 
ing carved oak mantelpiece. 

885 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. xvii, 
No. 92. 886 Tbid. cxli, No. 45. 

887 Chan. Ing. p.m. 3 Hen. V, No. 35. 

888 Feet of F. Beds. 25 Hen. VI, No. 7. 

889 Ibid, Beds. East. 44 Eliz. 

840 Recov. R. Hil. 55 Geo, III, rot.274, 


841 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), cclxvi, 
No. 82. 

842 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 50. In 1620 
Thomas Atwood, whose daughter and co- 
heiress Agnes was the wife of Nicholas 
Rotherham, died seised of a capital mes- 
suage called Langleys and land in Luton, 
on which, by indenture of 1610, he made 
a rent-charge of £1 for the benefit of such 
old, aged, lame, blind, or impotent men or 
women of Luton as the vicar and church- 
wardens should think suitable (Chan. Ing. 
pm. ccclxxvi, No.12. Cf. also history of 
Luton charities). 

848 V.C.H. Beds. i, 358. 

44 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 49. 

845 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 209. 

846 Pat. 37 Hen. VIII, pt. 16, m. 
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Luton and Toddington parishes. Upon 
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great dispute about the boundary line of 
these two parishes, the Commissioners 
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was in Luton, previously it was said the 
boundary of Toddington went through the 
oven in the kitchen belonging to the 
house (Add. MSS. 9408). 

547 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), Misc. D. 
xxxviii, No. 144. Francis Wingate the 
eldest son was only 13 years 10 months, 

548 Blaydes, Genealogia Bedfordiensis, 
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Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 6 Will. and Mary. 
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852 Ibid. Trin. 22 Geo. III; Add. MSS, 
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853 Davis, Hist. of Luton, 38; Cobbe, 
Hist. of Luton Ch. 5823 Information 
supplied by Mr, Austin. 

854 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), xvii, No. 
92. 855 Thid. cxli, No. 45. 

856 Feet of F. Div. Cos. Mich. 15 & 16 
Eliz. ; Recoy. R. Mich. 15 & 16 Eliz. 
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following bequest: —‘ To my wife Joan, my house that 
I dwell in called Plentisse till Richard my son come 
of age of 23 years.’ **”_ Richard eventually entered on 
his inheritance as is proved by a will made in 1551, 
in which he left to his son William Crawley and his 
heirs ‘ the dwelling-house called Plenties with 7 acres 
of land,’ #8 and he in 1568 sold the manor to Robert 
Wolley, a draper of St. Albans, for £300.*° Richard, 
son of Robert Wolley, held Plenties manor between 
1635 and 1656,in which year he conveyed it to 
Henry Knight alias Brothers. By 1688 it had passed 
to Guy Hillersdon,** and with its conveyance by him 
in 1708 into the hands of trustees all further trace of 
this property disappears.* 

The estate afterwards known as the manor of 
GREATHAMPSTEAD SOMERIES was held of the 
manor of Woodcroft (q.v.), and first appears in 1309 
as the property of Agnes wife of Roger de Somery of 
Dudley Castle, when it is de- 
scribed simply as a tenement. 
Agnes was succeeded at this 
date by her son John, who 
dying in 1321 left two sisters 
as co-heiresses, Joan de Bote- 
tourt and Margaret wife of 
John de Sutton of Dudley. 
Greathampstead Someries 
passed to Margaret, for in 1380 
trustees conveyed this property 
to Sir John de Sutton, her 
great-grandson, who came of 
age at this date.* No further reference has been 
found to this estate until 1464, when, called for the first 
time the manor of Greathampstead Someries, it was 
transferred by John Aylesbury of Edeston to John, 
Lord Wenlock.** From this date until 1611 it fol- 
lowed the same descent as Luton manor (q.v.). 

When Sir John Rotherham alienated the latter 
manor at that date he retained Greathampstead 
Someries, which he sold to his son-in-law Sir Francis 
Crawley in 1629, whose family retained it, according 
to Nichols, until 1724, when it was purchased from 
them by Sir John Napier, and thus became attached 
to Luton manor.* 

When the latter was sold in 1763 Someries was 
called a capital messuage or farm,® and a farm of this 
name exists at the present day, but the manor is 
completely absorbed in Luton.3” 

Ruins of Someries Castle, so called 

SOMERIES from the family who held the manor in 
CASTLE the fourteenth century, still exist. In 
1309 this property already included a 

capital messuage which points possibly to an earlier 
structure than that erected by Lord Wenlock.’” 
Leland thus describes the castle :—‘A faire place 
with in the Paroche of Luton caullyd Somerys, the 


Somery. Quarterly or 
and azure a bend gules, 
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which house was sumptuously begon by the lord 
Wennelok but not finischid. The Gate House of 
Brike is very large and faire. Part of the residew of 
the new Foundations be yet seene and part of the Olde 
Place standeth yet. It is set on a Hille not far from 
St. Anne’s Hill.’ 9” 

At the present day the ruins consist of a gate- 


Somerigs Castiz, Luton Hoo: Entrance 
Gateway 


house with a chapel and vestibule to the east, probably 
forming about two-thirds of the north front of the fif- 
teenth-century building. They are built of narrow red 
bricks of excellent quality, ranging five courses to the 
foot, and here and there dark vitrified bricks are used in 
the facing, generally as it seems at random, but over 
the inner arch of the gateway a lozenge of such bricks 
occurs. The entrance gateway is 8 ft. wide, with a 
four-centred stone head and jambs, and above it the 
wall face is set forward on a pretty cinquefoiled arcade 
of moulded brickwork. The entrance is flanked by 
half-octagonal turrets, that on the west side containing 
the entrance to a lobby, from which a small round 
window commands the approach to the gate. The 
gateway passage is 20 ft. long, and was covered with a 
brick vault ; from it doors opened at the south-west 
to a room with a fireplace, and a window overlooking 


887 Beds. N. and Q. iii, 24. The name 
of Crawley appears in 1476 in a Court 
Roll of Luton manor. 

558 Ibid. iii, 27 ; Crawley Papers, 

559 Crawley Papers, No. 38 ; Recov. R. 
Hil. 11 Eliz. rot. 149. Robert Wolley 
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between 1570 and 1585 (Crawley Papers, 
41, 42, 44, 63, 65, &c.). 

60 Crawley Papers, No. 279-82. 
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862 Recov. R. Trin. 7 Anne; Feet of 
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865 Close, 3 Ric. II, m. 35 a. 

566 Ibid. 3 Edw. IV, m. 21. 

567 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 110 ; Cobbe, 
Hist. of Luton Church ; Crawley Papers, 
No. 137. A lease of Someries in 1616 
included ‘the great dovehouse standing 
within the greate yard at Someries, the 
smithyes forge and the bellowes, tooles, 
and implements thereunto belonging, 
Likewise the new impaled yard lying on 
the south side of the said farmhouse, one 
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parcel of ground called the Hempland, one 
called Asher Grove, a messuage and pas- 
ture lying behind the great barn 40 acres 
more or less,’ &c. 

$8 Bibl. Topog. Brit. 31 (ed. Nichols) ; 
cf. also Haverings manor, 

869 Close, 4 Geo, III, pt. 8, No. 
To. 

870 Information supplied by Mr. Austin, 

871 Chan. Ing. p.m, 2 Edw. III, No. 58. 
At present there are no traces of earlier 
architecture than the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. 

873 Leland, Itinerary, vi, 66. 
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the inner court, probably the porter’s lodge, and at 
the south-east to another room of like size and 
character. A stair which went up over the lobby 
seems to have occupied the north-east angle of the 
lodge, having a door into the gateway passage, and 
the remaining space in the west turret was used as a 
garderobe. The inner arch of the gateway is four- 
centred, of plain brickwork, and opened to a court- 
yard 46 ft. wide from east to west, having a wide 
circular staircase at its north-west angle. It is clear 
that there was a flat-roofed pentice or gallery over the 
doorway, running right across the north side of the 
court, and the doorways on the first floor from the 
circular staircase, and from the room over the porter’s 
lodge, led on to it. These doorways have four-centred 
heads of moulded brick with square labels, and that 
at the foot of the stair is of the same character, 
but wider and with better detail. The stair 
itself has a central newel and radiating steps of 
brick carried on a brick vault, with a hand rail contrived 
in the wall and running spirally upward, following 
the rise of the stair."”* To the west of this staircase the 
buildings are en- 


tirely destroyed, but 10 9 10 ao 
Scale of Feet 


the bonding of the 
west wall of the 
court remains to 
show its line. 

To the east of the 
gateway isthe chapel, 
with a two-centred 
doorway at its south- 
west angle, opening 
from a former range 
of buildings on the 
east side of the court. 
The chapel is 34 ft. 
by 18 ft., and at its 
east end its walls 
stand to their full 
height, with an ex- 
ternal] brick cornice, 
and inside at the plate level a row of shield-shaped 
brick corbels. The east window was of four lights 
with brick tracery, now fallen, and at the south- 
east was a like window of three lights. On either 
side of the east window are trefoiled image niches 
of brick, high in the wall, and at the south-east 
is a piscina with a stone drain, which has had two 
trefoiled arches in the head of its recess. On the 
north side are two blocked windows, the eastern of 
the two having its sill at a much higher level than 
the other, while the heads of both are at the same 
height. In the south wall, about half way down the 
chapel, is a squint commanding the site of the altar 
from aroom on the south, now destroyed, the line 
of its east wall being marked by its bonding near the 
south window of the chapel. In the west jamb of 
the entrance doorway are traces of the start of a thin 
brick wall running across the chapel, and separating. 
it from the vestibule at the west. Just within the 
doorway on the west is a recess for holy water, and 
beyond it the jamb of a blocked opening which is 
exactly equidistant from the centre line of the gateway 

_ with the west face of the staircase at the north-west 
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878 This has been dignified with the name 
of a speaking-tube by imaginative visi- 
tors. See Bibl. Topog. Brit, (Nichols), 
iv, 53- 


574 Feet of F. Beds. 29 Hen. III, m, 2. 
875 Chart, R. 20 Edw. I, No. 85. 

876 Feet of F. Beds. 35 Edw. I, m. 2. 
877 Chart. R, 11 Edw. III, No. 8. 
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of the court. Whether this is more than a coincidence 
is a matter for doubt, but there are signs of alteration 
here on both sides of this range, whether in the 
course of building or afterwards. A square-headed 
window lighting the vestibule now takes the place of 
the former opening, whatever it may have been. 
The changes of masonry in the north wall of the 
vestibule are chiefly noticeable from the outside. The 
lower six feet of the chapel wall are of different brick 
from the rest, and there is a joint in the masonry a little 
distance to the east of the east turret of the gatehouse, 
the work on the turret side being the older, and the 
plinth one course lower than on the rest of the chapel. 
The evidence points to the fact that the chapel was 
built after the gateway, and some change of plan may 
have been made in the interval, which must in any 
case have been a short one. Over the vestibule was 
a gallery or upper floor, doubtless reached by a wooden 
stair. 

The lines of a rectangular earthwork to the west 
and south of the buildings may perhaps mark the site 
of an older building. ‘There was evidently a second 
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court here, with out-buildings, and there are traces 
here and there of an inclosing ditch. On the east are 
several cottages and farm-house buildings, the materials 
of which have in large measure been taken from the 
ruins, and fully account for their present fragmentary 
condition. 

The manor of STOPSLEY was in the possession 
of the Hoo family during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and followed the same descent as 
Luton Hoo (q.v.). Robert de Hoo held land in 
Stopsley in 1245,°% and in 1291 one of the same 
name obtained free warren in his demesne lands 
there.*” He settled this estate on his son Robert, 
whose son Thomas in 1338 received a confirmation 
of free warren in Stopsley.*” Shortly afterwards the 
association of this family with Stopsley manor appears 
to have ceased, and all trace of it is lost until 1416, 
when Edward Brassington or Stopsley, heir of Alex- 
ander Stopsley, granted the manor to John Gedney 
and others. In 1573 a manor of this name was in 
the possession of Thomas Catesby, who sold it be- 
tween that date and 1593 to Edward Doecwra,*” and 
Thomas Docwra obtained confirmation of free warren 

878 Close, 3 Hen. V, m. 23. 

879 Recov. R. Mich.15 & 16 Eliz. rot. 
9373; Chan. Ing. p.m, (Ser. 2), cexxxii, 
No. 73+ 
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there in 1617. This manor appears to have passed 
to the Crawleys, for in 1772 John Crawley owned 
Stopsley manor, together with other manors in the 
same parish,’ amongst which 
it probably became absorbed, — 
for no further mention has @ “) 
been found of it. 

A third, WOODCROFT 
MANOR, is found in this 
parish during the sixteenth 
century. It appears always to 
have followed the same descent 
as Bramblehanger (q.v.), and 
the first reference to it is in an 
inquisition of 1515, when John 
Sylam, in addition to that 
manor, held a messuage and 
lands in Luton.* In a fine of 
1546 Robert Cheyney con- 
veyed Bramblehanger and Woodcroft manors to 
trustees, and though the inquisition taken on his 
possessions in 1554 merely calls this property Wood- 
croft Farm and lands, it is invariably from this time 
onward called a manor, the last mention of it before its 
final absorption in Bramblehanger occurring in 1807. 
It seems likely that the property is represented at the 
present day by the farm called Little Bramingham, 
which forms part of the Bramblehanger estate.** 

To Luton manor is attached the right of holding 
a view of frankpledge, court leet and court baron.*” 
The marquess of Bute has in his possession a tran- 
script of Court Rolls of Luton manor, written in an 
early seventeenth-century hand, and covering a period 
from 1471 to 1559. Three volumes of Court Rolls, 
dating back to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, still exist, but older volumes are supposed to 
have been burned at the great fire at Luton Hoo in 
1771. The annual view of frankpledge, court leet, 
and court baron of the manor is still held with all 
customary formality at the Luton Corn Exchange on 
Thursday in Whit-week. ‘The courts are always well 
attended, and a fair amount of business transacted ; 
the tenants are all customary freeholders, as the cus- 
tomary tenements have been enfranchised. The 
town crier is appointed annually at the court leet of 
the manor ; it is a lucrative appointment, as the crier 
is also bill poster and warden of the pound, which 
belongs to, and is maintained by, the lord of the 
manor. 

There is evidence that the lord of the manor of 
Limbury cum Biscott held courts baron between 
1519 and 1635, but no courts are held at the present 
day, nor have been for long past. 


Docwra. Sable a 
cheveron engrailed argent 
between three roundels ar- 
gent each having a pale 
gules upon it. 
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The lord of Dallow manor formerly possessed the 
right of view of frankpledge, and courts baron.” 

Six mills, valued at roos., are mentioned in Luton 
in Domesday.™ Mills are subsequently found attached 
to the following properties in the parish :—Matilda de 
Kyme owned a water-mill in 1299 as part of her share 
in Luton manor, which in 1372, valued at 65. 84, 
had passed to Hugh Mortimer.** This may be 
the mill known as the Brache, from which William 
Marshal, who held Luton manor between 1214 and 
1231, granted a pension to the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s for prayers for the soul of his wife“ A 
water-mill of this name still existed in 1855, but has 
since disappeared. 

To Luton Hoo belonged a mill known as Staple- 
ford Mill, of which the first mention is found in 
1287.°% East Hyde had a water-mill as early as 
1247, which was still attached to the manor in 
1599.°” The mill mentioned in Biscott in Domesday 
as worth ros. afterwards became attached to Dallow 
manor.*8 

David Ashby manor included a windmill ‘ worth 
nothing’ in 1448, and between 1332 and 1435 
Fennels Grove held a moiety of a water-mill.“ In 
1330 a water-mill was attached to Woodcroft manor, 
which included a fish-pond worth 12s.! In extents ~ 
of the Luton estate taken in 1677 and 1694, five 
water grist-mills are mentioned“; in 1712 six 
water grist-mills, and in 1815 three water corn- 
mills.“ 

Davis, in his History of Luton, written about 1855, 
mentions as formerly existing in this parish four post 
windmills—of which two had been blown down by 
hurricanes in ¢. 1765 and 1845, one burnt down 
in 1783, and one destroyed by lightning in 1841— 
and two smock mills burnt down in 1795 and 18rz. 
At the time he wrote there existed two windmills, 
and four water-mills, three of which belonged to 
John Shaw Leigh, owner of the Luton estate. At 
the present day the only mill belonging to the Luton 
estate is the Hyde Mill.*® 

The following manors in this parish acquired at 
various dates charters of free warren. Luton manor 
received a charter in 1330. Luton Hoo was 
granted a charter in 1292, which received confirma- 
tion in 1337, 1520, and finally in 1623, on the 
occasion of the inclosure of the park.“ Stopsley 
acquired this privilege in 1292, Woodcroft in 1317, 
Dallow some time previous to 1331, Woodcroft 
alias Halyard in 1332, and Haverings manor in 
1348.08 

The right of free fishing belonged to Luton and 
Dallow manors.‘ 
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also owned a horse-mill with a garden 
held of Hugh de Stopsley, and in 1408 a 
third mill is mentioned in Luton manor, 
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The church of ST. MARY, one of 

CHURCH the largest and finest parish churches in 

England, stands in a large churchyard, 

bounded on the north and east by Church Street and 
St. Mary’s Street. 

The building is cruciform, with a chancel 49 ft. by 
26 ft.; north vestry of two stories, 18 ft. square ; north 
or Wenlock Chapel, 25 ft. east to west by 33 ft. ; 
north transept, 24 ft. by 32 ft.; south transept of 
similar dimensions, with the Hoo Chapel to the east, 
14 ft. wide; nave, including the crossing, 98 ft. by 
25 ft., with north and south aisles 13 ft. wide, north 
and south porches with parvises above, and a western 
tower about 18 ft. square. All these measurements 
are internal. 

In spite of much enlargement and rebuilding, 
enough is left to show that a cruciform church existed 
here in the twelfth century, and the arches still exist- 
ing in the west walls of the transepts prove that the 
nave had north and south aisles by the end of the 
century, if not earlier. 

About the year 1230 the chancel seems to have 
been extended eastward to its present limits, and it is 
possible that the transepts may have been enlarged at 
the same time, but the evidence is not conclusive. 
In the fourteenth century a general enlargement of 
the church was undertaken, beginning with the addi- 
tion of the present western tower, which was to take 
the place of the old central tower. The arcades and 
aisles on both sides followed, the new work being 
built from the west eastwards to the crossing. The 
arches at the crossing were then built in place of 
those carrying the central tower, the opening to the 
west of the crossing being probably closed in by a 
temporary wall. It is noticeable that the western 
jambs of the transept arches are not fully developed 
like those of the eastern, but are set as far westward 
as possible, as though to avoid the destruction of some 
existing work, doubtless the side arches of the central 
tower, which would not be removed till the new work 
was ready to take their place. There was probably 
some short pause between the work on the west tower 
and the nave arcades, as the western responds on both 
sides have a different section from that of the arcade 
piers ; they are of three engaged shafts, and had the 
arcades followed immediately the piers would probably 
have been of four engaged shafts to match the re- 
sponds, instead of having a plain octagonal form. It 
is curious to note that when the south arcade met the 
eastern work it was found that, owing to some slight 
discrepancy in the setting out of the bays, there was 
not room for a semioctagonal respond ; to narrow the 
archway would have entailed new centering, and rather 
than do this the difficulty was overcome by making 
the respond of less projection. 

In the fourteenth century also the transepts were 
enlarged and chapels equal in depth to the transepts 
added on the east ; the chapel on the north side was 
probably of the same depth as that on the south (now 
called the Hoo Chapel), but the arcade is of earlier 
and better detail. The lower story of the vestry, to 
the north of the chancel, with its stone vault, was the 
work of this century, as were also the porches to the 
nave. 

Shortly before 1461“ Lord Wenlock pulled down 
the east and north walls of the chapel east of the 
north transept and extended it to the west wall of 
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the vestry, at the same time piercing the wall into the 
chancel and inserting the two beautiful arches (or, 
rather, double arch) there ; the rood stair was either 
built at the same time or altered to make more 
room for this opening, as was also the doorway into 
the vestry from the east. Alterations amounting 
almost to a rebuilding were carried out in the chancel 
by the abbey of St. Albans, as rector, and nearly all 
the windows in the church were replaced by larger 
ones at different times during this century. At the 
same period the four western bays of the north 
arcade were rebuilt, probably for structural reasons, 
and the clearstory added. There appears to have 
still been a wall across the western arch of the 
crossing, as the corbel heads supporting the jacks of 
the trusses do not look north or south as the others, 
but are given a quarter turn to the west. The 
corbels to the roofs of the chancel and the crossing 
are of much coarser detail than those of the nave, 
and are doubtless of the early sixteenth century ; it 
is probable that the space between the nave and 
crossing was entirely cleared at this ttme. The upper 
story to the vestry and the stair turret to it are also 
of this date; a fifteenth-century window on the 
north of the chancel was blocked up by their addi- 
tion. The small chantry just west of the sedilia in 
the chancel was built by Richard Barnard, vicar, 
1477-92. 

The church was completely restored by the late 
G. E. Street, R.A., between the years 1865 and 
1885. The east wall of the chancel was rebuilt, a 
triplet of lancets in thirteenth-century style re- 
placing the fifteenth-century window which then 
existed. They purport to be a ‘restoration’ of the 
original thirteenth-century lancets, whose sills were 
found in the wall when it was taken down. Most of 
the outside face of the walls and window tracery has 
been renewed, and new doorways have been made in 
the south wall of the Hoo Chapel and in the west 
wall of the tower. 

The tower is now (April, 1907) undergoing a 
complete external repair, the buttresses, which are 
very much perished, having to be entirely refaced. 

The three lancets in the east wall of the chancel 
have round jamb-shafts both outside and inside, the 
latter being of marble; the arches are two-centred 
and plain. Externally the three lancets are inclosed 
by a large shallow arched recess. 

The piscina and sedilia in the south wall have 
cinquefoiled ogee heads with rich crocketed canopies 
and carved cornice, and are divided by square shafts 
set diagonally with moulded bases and capitals and 
surmounted by crocketed finials. In the canopy are 
eight shields, whose colours suggest that they have 
been repainted. The first and the eighth shield have 
the arms commonly attributed to Abbot John of Wheat- 
hampstead, Gules a cheveron between three groups of 
three wheatears or ; the second and seventh shields 
are Argent two cheverons between three roses gules ; 
the third has three crowns, no doubt intended for the 
shield of St. Oswin, Gules three crowns or, although 
the field is painted blue ; the fourth has the golden 
saltire on blue of St. Alban ; the fifth is easily recog- 
nized as the four lions of St. Amphibal, although 
the painting of this shield is quite different from that 
of the arms attributed to the saint—Quarterly gules 
and or with four lions countercoloured—as they 
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appear on the east side of the central tower in St. 
Albans Abbey Church; the sixth shield is that of 
St. Edward the Confessor, Azure a cross paty between 
five martlets or. Above these shields is the motto 
Valles habundabunt, which tradition assigns to Abbot 
Wheathampstead. 


To the west of the sedilia is the small chantry 
chapel of Richard Barnard, vicar in 1477-92 ; its 
floor is some 21 in. below that of the chancel, which 
has been raised in modern times. Its north face is 
divided into three bays with hanging four-centred 
arches springing from angle shafts and pendants ; the 
eastern pendant is octagonal in plan, and its top 
member is battlemented ; the western one is broken 
off and now lies on the top of the chantry. The 
spandrels of the arches are carved with the rebus of 
Barnard, a bear and a hand holding a box of oint- 
ment (ward). The chantry is entered from the west 
by a small four-centred doorway, and in the south 
wall is a piscina with a small recess over it, the latter 
possibly for a lamp; to the west of these is a 
small window to light the altar, of two lights with 
cinquefoiled four-centred arches under a square head ; 
the roof is vaulted in stone, the ribs springing on the 
wall side from corbels carved as winged angels. 

To the west of the chantry is a small south door- 
way with a four-centred arch and two hollow-cham- 
fered orders; it probably dates from the fifteenth 
century, but has been renovated in modern times. 
There are two windows in the south wall of the 
chancel ; the eastern one, over the sedilia, of four 
trefoiled lights with simple trefoiled fifteenth-century 
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tracery in a two-centred arch ; the other, over the 
chantry, is of four cinquefoiled lights with tracery of 
fifteenth-century style, under a four-centred head ; 
it has been partly renewed. 

The arch opening from the chancel to the Hoo 
Chapel has plain splayed jambs and a moulded two- 
centred arch dying on to the splay without a break ; 
it is apparently of fifteenth-century date. 

In the north wall of the chancel is a fifteenth-cen- 
tury window of three cinquefoiled lights with tracery, 
now blocked by the upper story of the vestry, and 
filled in on the chancel side with mosaic. 

Below and to the west of this is an early fourteenth- 
century tomb recess, with a well moulded ogee arch 
with crockets and a finial; its position suggests that 
it may have been used for the Easter sepulchre, It 
seems to have been brought to its present place from 
a site farther to the west, as it partly blocks a later 
four-centred doorway to the west of it, which formerly 
gave access to the vestry. This alteration doubtless 
took place when the Wenlock Chapel was built, and a 
new approach from chancel to vestry was provided 
by a doorway at the south-east angle of the chapel, 
leading to the south-west doorway of the vestry, 
which up to this time had been external. The 
double archway to the Wenlock Chapel is a lofty 
opening with panelled responds, at the angles of which 
are pairs of slender engaged shafts with moulded 
bases, bands, and capitals; the main arch is four- 
centred and has a panelled soffit, like the jambs, with 
moulded ribs springing from the angle shafts. The 
opening is divided by a central pier of the same 
detail as the responds, with solid panelling ending in 
cresting a little above the springing of the arches, 
while from the pier spring arched ribs, dividing the 
inclosing arch into two sub-arches, the central 
spandrel being filled with pierced tracery. Above 
the main arch runs a horizontal cornice, with panelled 
spandrels beneath it framing the arch, in which are 
shields with a cheveron between three crosslets ; these 
also occur in the soffit of the main arch at the 
springing. 

The central ornament of the cornice is a helm 
with mantling and torse, the shield which it sur- 
mounted having lately fallen from its place, and on 
either side encircled by garters are the arms of Wen- 
lock, In the smaller carved bosses on the cornice the 
moors’ heads are repeated. 

The stairs to the rood-loft pass through the thick- 
ness of the wall to the west of the archway, the lowest 
step being some distance above the floor of the chapel ; 
the upper doorway is close up against the chancel 
arch, 

The chancel roof is modern and of low pitch, but 
the stone corbels which carry it are old and take the 
form of rather coarse heads surmounted by moulded 
abaci. 

The vestry to the north of the chancel has a ribbed 
stone vault of fourteenth-century date springing from 
engaged wall shafts with moulded bell capitals, and 
from a larger central shaft with a moulded capital of 
less depth than the others, looking as though it had 
been reduced from the original size at some later 
date ; there is no shaft in the south-west corner of 
the vestry, the vaulting springing from a corbel above 
the rear arch of the doorway, carved with a human 
face and appearing to be of later date. The three 
windows to the vestry (two in the east wall and one 
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in the north) are modern restorations; each is 
of two trefoiled lights with a quatrefoil over, and 
there is a modern doorway in the north wall. The 
doorway to the stair-turret in the north-east corner 
has a four-centred arch and belongs to the date when 
the upper story was added. This upper story is 
lighted by three windows similar to and above those 
of the lower chamber, but only the north-east window 
is old. The fifteenth-century window formerly 
lighting the chancel, but blocked up when the story 
was added, is to be seen on the south side of the 
chamber. 

The door from the vestry into the Wenlock Chapel, 
the original external door of the vestry, has a single 
chamfered two-centred arch with a rear arch on either 
side. It is probable that the outer chamfered reveal 
of the doorway was once flush with the western face 
of the wall, and that when the doorway from the 
chapel to the chancel was built the reveal was moved 
inwards and the higher rear arch turned to the west 
of it to make room for the later doorway.“’ The 
three windows of the Wenlock Chapel, two on the 
north and one on the east, are of four cinquefoiled 
lights with tracery under segmental pointed arches ; 
the external stonework of the windows has been 
completely renewed but the interior seems to be the 
original fifteenth-century work. 

The two arches of the arcade between the Wenlock 
Chapel and the north transept, the chancel arch, and 
the arches opening from the crossing to both transepts 
are all work of one date, about 1320, and are similar 
in detail, with high moulded bases and bell capitals 
and arches of two orders with small chamfers. The 
responds consist of three, and the pier of four large 
engaged round shafts separated by small hollow 
chamfered angles. The height of the bases of the 
arcade to the chapel shows that the floor of this 
chapel was from the first, as now, 1 ft. 6 in. above 
the general level of the nave and transepts, and flush 
with the chancel floor. The small squint in the east 
jamb of the Wenlock arch would be useless if the 
floor were lower. 

The arcade of two bays between the south transept 
and the Hoo Chapel to the east of it is of much 
simpler detail than the corresponding one on the 
north side and is perhaps a little later in date. The 
pier is octagonal, and the responds semi-octagonal 
with a filleted bowtell in the angle between them 
and the wall. It is to be noted that the face of the 
wall above is flush with the nosing of the abaci instead 
of being within it, a detail which suggests that the 
arches are cut through an older wall. The arches 
are two-centred, of two slightly chamfered orders with 
a roll and bead divided by a hollow between the 
chamfers. The three windows of the Hoo Chapel 
(two eastern and one southern) are each of three 
wide lights with cinquefoiled heads and fifteenth- 
century tracery under pointed segmental arches ; 
they have been partly renewed. The doorway in 
the south wall is new, its head cutting into the 
window-sill above ; to the east of it is a modern recess 
in the head of which is built part of the cusped head 
ofa recess of late fourteenth-century date, found in 
the wall when the doorway was made. In the east 
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wall of the chapel between the two windows is a 
piscina with a circular bowl, in a recess with two 
hollow-chamfered orders and a cinquefoiled head ; it 
is of fourteenth-century date. 

The windows in the gables of the transepts are simi- 
lar to each other, both being of five cinquefoiled lights, 
the foils sub-cusped to make nine foils in all, and with 
fifteenth-century tracery over. 

The west window of the north transept preserves 
its old stonework of three cinquefoiled lights with 
tracery under a pointed segmental arch. The 
mouldings are of a different section from those of any 
of the other fifteenth-century windows, and of a 
somewhat earlier character. The west window of 
the south transept is of four lights and somewhat 
similar to the last; the outside is entirely new, but 
the inside jambs are old and ofa section not found 
elsewhere in the church. The roofs of the chapels 
and transepts are modern, but there may be some old 
timbers in the latter. 

The two arches from the transepts to the aisles of 
the nave are the earliest architectural details in 
position in the church; both are of the thirteenth 
century, the southern one being the earlier ; its jambs 
are of two orders, the outer square and the inner with 
a small chamfer stopped out square below the abacus ; 
the stops differ in the two jambs, the north side being 
merely a curve outwards whilst the south jamb has 
a kind of incipient capital The narrow abacus is 
square above and hollow chamfered below with a 
\/-shaped groove above the chamfer, and the arch- 
section is like that of the jambs. 

The arch on the north side has three detached 
round shafts in each jamb, with moulded bases and 
beautiful foliated bell capitals; the arch is two-cen- 
tred of two chamfered orders, 

In the west wall of the south transept above the 
arch to the aisle are the remains of a string course 
running southwards about as far as the outer face of 
the aisle wall; it then continues at a lower level 
until interrupted by the window ; the upper string 
evidently marks the limits of the thirteenth-century 
transept. 

There is now no arch between the crossing and 
the nave, the piers being flat and shallow with 
chamfered edges, setting back slightly at the level of 
the capitals of the arcade ; the offsets may mark the 
springing of a former arch. 

The nave arcades are of six bays, with two-centred 
arches of two chamfered orders; the piers on the 
south side and the eastern pier on the north are octa- 
gonal, and both eastern responds are semi-octagonal, 
that on the south being somewhat flatter than the 
other. The western responds on both sides are of 
three round engaged shafts, all have moulded bases 
and bell capitals. In the eastern respond of the 
south arcade is a niche now filled with a mosaic 
representation of St. Paul. 

The four western arches on the north side with 
their three piers are fifteenth-century work, the piers 
being composed of four half-octagons with moulded 
bases following the plan of the piers, but with capitals 
to the inner orders only, the outer orders being con- 
tinued round the arches without a break ; the arches 
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of two chamfered orders are higher than the earlier 
ones and the moulded labels are turned up at the 
points of the arches to mitre with the moulded string 
course at the base of the clearstory. The clearstory 
is of the same date as these later arches and has five 
square-headed windows a side, each of two cinque- 
foiled lights, 

The roofs of the nave and crossing are at one level ; 
they have been restored, but probably contain many 
of the old timbers. The tie-beams are moulded and 
are filled in above with tracery. The purlins are 
also moulded. The jacks of the trusses rest upon 
stone corbels carved into grotesque heads, some human 
and some of beasts ; those at the east and west ends 
of the nave look out from the walls diagonally. The 


heads over the transept arches are large and coarse, ° 


like those in the chancel. F 

Of the aisle windows only those in the west walls 
are original, that in the north aisle being of two tre- 
foiled lights with a quatrefoil over. It has been forced 
northwards by the thrust of the tower arch. The 
north jamb is splayed, but the south is square, being 
the face of the north-east buttress of the tower. The 
west window of the south aisle has two lights with 
sharply-pointed cinquefoiled heads and a quatrefoiled 
spandrel over ; the tracery has been renewed. 

The westernmost window in the south wall is 
modern, of two cinquefoiled lights with tracery over, 
and all the other aisle windows are fifteenth-century 
insertions of three lights with cinquefoiled heads and 
tracery under segmental arches with labels. The 
four in the north wall have old jambs and tracery, 
and new sills and labels. The three in the south 
have been completely renewed on the outside. 

The entrance doorways to the aisles are both of 
fourteenth-century date. That in the north wall has 
two continuous chamfered orders and a scrolled label, 
the outer order having broach stops at the base; 
while the south doorway has two continuous sunk 
chamfered orders. The south door itself, which is 
of oak with traceried panels, appears to be of the 
same date as the stonework. 

Below the easternmost window in the south aisle 
is a piscina with the original fourteenth-century 
jambs and bowl; the jambs are carved with ball- 
flowers in a hollow chamfer between two small rolls, 
but the head is now a square lintel formed by the 
fifteenth-century window-ledge. Close to the south 
door is a holy-water stone, partly blocked up, with 
an ogee head, and to the west are the upper and 
lower doorways to the parvise over the south porch ; 
both are of fourteenth-century date. The porch and 
parvise have been completely restored outside, and the 
outer doorway and windows are new. ‘There is a 
single ogee-headed light on either side of the porch, 
and a square-headed window of three trefoiled lights 
in the south wall of the parvise. ‘The stair to the 
latter goes up in a round turret in the western angle 
between the porch and the aiste. 

To the east of the north doorway of the nave is 
a holy-water stone with a two-centred head of square 
section. It is earlier in appearance than the aisle 
wall, and may be a thirteenth-century one re-used. 
There is no stair turret to the parvise over the north 
porch, but a square-headed door looks into the aisle 
at the parvise level. The outer arch of the porch 
is of three continuous chamfered orders, with a 
label stopping on carved human head corbels much 
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the doorway is old, of two trefoiled lights under 
a square head. 

The roofs of the aisles are modern, and are sup- 
ported on cross arches, of two chamfered orders, from 
the piers to the side walls. 

The eastern arch of the tower is fine and lofty, 
with three large engaged round shafts in the responds, 
separated by small hollow chamfers, moulded bases, 
and carved foliate capitals. The arch is of three 
moulded orders, with double ogees, wave moulds, 
and filleted bowtells, separated by deeply-recessed 
hollows, and with a scroll-mould label stopping on 
carved human head corbels. Over the arch the line 
of the former steep-gabled roof, before the addition 
of the clearstory, is plainly to be seen. 

The doorway to the turret in the bottom of the 
tower has a two-centred arch and jambs of two 
chamfered orders, and is original. 

The west doorway is a modern one in fourteenth- 
century style, and has jambs and a two-centred arch 
with three continuous orders of double ogees with 
three quarter hollows between them. 

The four-light window over retains its fourteenth- 
century jambs and arch, but the tracery and labei 
have been renewed. Besides the monial of a hollow 
chamfer and ogee mould, there are three orders with 
three quarter hollows between, the inner one being a 
wave mould and the other two double ogees. 

The tower is of three stages, and some goft. in 
height, with an embattled parapet and octagonal 
angle turrets, also embattled, rising above the parapet. 
There is a low pyramidal roof with a vane post and 
vane, and at the base of the parapet.is a moulded 
cornice with gargoyles at the angles. The tower 
stair is in a turret at the south-east. ‘The belfry 
windows, which look rather later in style than the 
lower part of the tower, have each two cinquefoiled 
lights with cusped piercing above, under a two-centred 
arch. The jamb moulds are much weathered, but 
appear to consist of a large hollow and an ogee mould. 
In the second story is a clock face on the west side, 
and on the other three sides a small single trefoiled 
light with a wave-moulded outer order. 

At the angles of the tower are pairs of buttresses 
of seven stages, in the second and sixth of which are 
canopied niches for statues, but these with the but- 
tresses are so decayed as to be almost shapeless ; they 
are now undergoing a thorough refacing. 

The walling is faced with chequered work of flints 
and Totternhoe stone. ‘This chequering also appears 
on the walls of the aisles, porches, and transepts, a 
great deal of it being quite modern. The walling on 
the south side of the chancel is of roughly-squared 
rubble, once wholly plastered, and the modern east 
wall of the chancel is of dressed ashlar. 

Most of the buttresses of the church have been 
restored or rebuilt, but the two at the south-wes: 
angle of the south aisle look like original fourteenth: 
century work. ‘There are buttresses to the clearstory 
walls between the windows. 

The parapets of the church have for the most part 
been renewed. in brick or stone, nothing but the 
string courses of the old work, at the bases of the 
parapets, having been here and there preserved. 

A good many pieces of architectural detail have 
been collected at various times and stored up in the 
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church, and many of them are arranged on a shelf 
against the south wall of the tower; the earliest 
appear to date from the latter part of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and are of very good style. Many more frag- 
ments of the older buildings on this site are doubtless 
used up in the walling, a piece of twelfth-century 
zigzag being visible in the south transept. 

Parts of the wooden screen between the Wenlock 
Chapel and the north transept are of fifteenth-century 
date, notably the carved work along the top of the 
cornice containing winged beasts, &c., the vine-trail 
along the middle and lower rails, and the linen panels 
on the west face. This was brought in a dilapidated 
condition from the chapel at Luton Hoo and presented 
by the first marquess of Bute. It was first repaired 
and set up in the Hoo Chapel, but when the re- 
mains of the old rood screen were discovered, it was 
put in its present position and the rood screen re- 
paired, repainted and placed there in its stead ; only 
some of the lower panels are ancient. 

The oak quire seats and fittings are modern, but 
in the boys’ desk is incorporated the old reading desk, 
which still retains the iron staple and a piece of the 
chain to which the Bible was fastened. 

In the east window of the Wenlock Chapel has 
been preserved some fifteenth-century glass, including 
four figures, one apparently of our Lady and the 
other three of angels ; a good number of the diamond 
quarries are also old, and have the letter M and in 
one case a T; the word HOLA also occurs several 
times. The rest of the window and the next to the 
north have been filled with modern copies of this glass. 

The internal fittings are for the most part modern, 
the reredos, of alabaster and mosaic, being by Street, 
who also designed the pulpit of alabaster and marble. 

The beautiful octagonal fourteenth-century bap- 
tistery at the west end of the nave is one of the chief 
attractions of the church. Itis 7 ft. 3in. wide in- 
side, with an arcaded dwarf wall on each face, except 
the east, from which side it is entered, and traceried 
openings above which are surmounted by sharply- 
pointed gablets with large foliate finials and crockets. 
At the angles are slender buttresses on which stand 
tall crocketed pinnacles rising nearly to the same 
height as the gablets. In the openings and the in- 
ternal angles are slender engaged shafts, from the 
latter of which springs a beautiful ribbed vault rising 
to a central opening. 

The font has an octagonal bowl with panelled 
sides and engaged shafts at the angles, standing on 
an octagonal stem, which is surrounded by smaller 
shafts, and is apparently of the same date, c. 1330, 
as the baptistery. 

There are many monuments of interest in the 
church, and only the most important can be men- 
tioned here. In the eastern bay of the Wenlock 
arch is an altar tomb on which is the brass figure of a 
lady unknown,“? but conjectured to be Lady 
Rotherham, who died in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century ; over the figure is a fine canopy, 
but there is no inscription. The sides of the tomb 
have cusped lozenge-shaped panels containing plain 
lozenges or shields. Until modern times this tomb 
stood in the middle of the Wenlock Chapel. In the 
western bay of the arch is a second altar tomb with 
the recumbent effigy of a priest, William Wenlock, 
master of Farley Hospital, who gave directions in his 
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will, 1391, that he should be buried in St. Mary’s 
Church. The sides of the tomb are panelled with 
cusped tracery, the three middle panels being quatre- 
foils containing shields with arms of a cheveron 
between three crosslets, The top edge is moulded 
and battlemented with a row of quatrefoil panels 
containing alternately roses and shields; below this 
runs a marginal inscription in English as follows: ‘In 
Wenlok brad I, in this town lordschipes had I, Her 
am I now fady, Cristes moder helpe me lady, under 
thes stones for a tym schal I reste my bones, deye mot 
I ned ones, Myghtful God grat me thy wones amen.’ 
On the north side of the tomb is a Latin inscription, 
etatus sic 
tumulatus: de Wenlok natus in ordine presbiteratus : 
alter huius ville : dominus laicus fuit ille : hic licet 
indignus anime deus esto benignus,’ and on the 
effigy a label with the words: ‘Salve regina mater 
misericordie ihu fili dei miserere mei’ ; at the end of 
the label is a shield with the Wenlock arms. The 
tomb stands some two feet clear of the eastern jamb 
of the bay, but touches the west jamb ; from this it 
would appear that it was not intended originally to 
be put into this position, but was brought here from 
elsewhere. The place was doubtless at first reserved 
for the builder of the chapel, but for some reason he 
was not buried here. 

In the north wall of the Wenlock Chapel are two 
tombs partly in recesses ; the eastern one the late Mr. 
Cobbe attributes to Sir John Rotherham, ‘ the first of 
the name who possessed Someries, who died in 
1492-93.’ The front of the tomb had three 
traceried panels of diamond form inclosing shields. On 
either side of the recess are round attached shafts 
with a small bead on the inner side ; the recess is 
roofed by a flat three-centred arch with a panelled 
soffit, and at the back are the matrices of two kneeling 
figures with scrolls issuing from their mouths. The 
western tomb is supposed by the same writer to be 
that of George Rotherham, younger son of the 
first Sir Thomas, who died in 1579 and desired to 
be buried in Luton Church where his first wife was 
buried. The style of the tomb is, however, of an 
earlier date than that suggested. The front has 
cusped traceried panels inclosing the spaces for small 
shields, now lost ; the shafts attached to the sides of 
the recess are octagonal with concave sides and 
moulded capitals and bases, and the arch is a flat 
three-centred one with a panelled soffit ; in the back 
are the matrices of aman and two women kneeling, 
with scrolls by their heads, and the emblem of the 
Trinity, and two shields above. 

In the floor of the chapel is a slab with the brass, 
of early fifteenth-century date, of a man, and the in- 
dent of that of his wife on his right and of his son on 
his left, the last being in the dress of a priest. The 
inscription below reads: ‘Hic jacent Hugo Atte 
Spetyll et Alicia uxor ejus ci d’no Joh’ne filio suo 
primogenito, quorum animabus p’picietur deus 
Amen.’ This was formerly in the chancel. There 
is also the matrix of two half figures united, without 
inscription or date, and others, of fifteenth-century 
date, of an armed man with a lion at his feet and his 
lady beside him, which are perhaps those of Sir 
Thomas Wenlock, 1416, who distinguished himself 
at the battle of Agincourt, and his wife. On the 
north wall between the windows is a small brass to 
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Roland Stap, ‘late cetezin and clothworker of 
London,’ 1558, and Dorothy his wife, 1565. 

In the north transept is a slab with a small brass 
figure of a woman with a pointed head dress, a close 
gown clasped by a girdle and fur cuffs; there is also 
the matrix of a man’s figure, and between them that 
of their two children, while below is the space for the 
inscription which is also missing. A rubbing in the 
collection of the Society of Antiquaries shows it to be 
that of John Barbar, 1415, and his wife Agnes and 
their children. ‘The date on the brass is probably a 
mistake for 1515. It was formerly in the nave. There 
are also the slabs, removed from the Wenlock Chapel, 
of Thomas Crawley, 1629, Sir Francis Crawley, 
judge of Common Pleas, 1649, and Francis Crawley, 
baron of the Exchequer, 1682, with other members 
of the family of later date. There is also the brass of 
John Acworth represented in armour between his 
two wives, his head resting on his helmet; below the 
figures is the inscription: ‘Pray for the soules of 
John Acworth, Squyer and Alys and Amy his wyfes, 
whiche John decessed the XVII day of Marche the 
yer of or Lord M°V°XIII on whose soules J’hu have 
m’cy,’ and below the inscription are figures of eight 
sons and nine daughters. In the corners are shields, 
three of them bearing quarterly 1 and 4 on a chief 
indented three crowns; 2 and 3 three roses; the 
fourth bears a dragon ; around the edge is the remains 
of a brass inscription ‘. . . . thow be, Timor mortis 
shulde trowble the, For when thow leest wenyst 
veniet te mors superare and so... . grave grevys: 
ergo mortis memoraris .....’ At the corners 
were the symbols of the Evangelists, but only one 
now remains. Near this slab is one to Daniel Knight 
with the following inscription :— 

Here lyeth the body of Daniel Knight 

Who all my lifetime lived in spite. 

Base flatterers sought me to undoe 

And made me sign what was not true. 

Reader take care whene’er you venture 

To trust a canting false dissenter. 
Who died June 11th, in the 61st 

Year of his age, 1756. 

In the south transept is a slab with the brass of a 
priest wearing an almuce and albe, and a doctor’s 
cap, ¢.1500. The inscription below the figure is now 
missing but was in place in 1889 and read: ‘ Hic 
jacet Edwardus Sheffeld utriusq’ juris doctor, Canoni- 
cus eccl’ie Cathedralis leichfelden’ et Vicarius istius 
eccl’ie, ac Rector eccl’ie p’och’is de Camborne in Com. 
Cornub, et yatt in Com.’ Glocestr’ qui obiit ... 
die, mes’... . Anno D’ni Mv’... . cuj’ aie 
p’picietur Deus.’ From his mouth issues a label with 
the words ‘ Miserere mei Deus.’ 

At the corners of the slab are small shields bearing 
the arms quarterly 1, a cheveron between three 
sheaves, 2 and 3 fretty, 4 a cheveron, between two 
tau crosses fitchy in the chief, and a sheaf in the 
foot. ‘The slab has been removed here from the 
chancel in modern times. North of this is the brass, 
also removed from the chancel, of a man in armour 
and two ladies with the inscription : ‘ Off yo’ charite 
pray for the sowllis of John Sylam, Elizabeth and 
Jone his wyvis, the whych John decesyd the X day of 
Juin in the yere of owre lord MCCCCC and XIII 
on whos sowllis Jh’u have m’cy. Ame.’ There are 
also other slabs of modern date removed from the 
chancel and set here. 
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In the Hoo chapel is a small brass with an in- 
scription in Latin to Penelope Countess of Bridge- 
water, and wife of Sir Robert Napier, of Luton Hoo, 
1658. 

In the eastern part of the south aisle wall between 
the first and second windows is a fourteenth-century 
tomb recess with a pointed segmental arch of two 
hollow-chamfered orders. Its original occupant is 
unknown, and it now contains an ancient coffin 
slab found in the churchyard some years ago; the 
slab is broken in two, and part of its lower end is 
missing ; it is slightly coped and has a roll edge and 
a foliate cross in relief; it is evidently of early thir- 
teenth-century date. With it is a piece of an ancient 
white stone coffin, with a hollow for the head. 

At the west end of the same wall is another four- 
teenth-century recess with a low pointed arch with 
feather cusps, partly broken. In it lies the effigy of 
a priest in mass vestments, probably of late fifteenth- 
century date ; Mr. Cobbe ‘™ suggests that it is that of 
Richard Barnard, removed from his chapel in the 
chancel. 

In the nave is a slab with small brass figures of a 
man and woman under a shield bearing the Merchant 
Taylors’ arms—a royal tent between two Parliament 
robes, in chief an agnus dei—and the inscription 
below, partly destroyed, as follows: ‘Of yo" charite 
pray for y* soule of Anne Waren, dowg' [later] unto 
Thomas Waren gentylman and sityme wyfe [unto] 
Robert Colshill marchawnt taylo' of London the 
(whiche] Anne decessed the XIIII day of Maye in the 
yere [of our] lord god M V* XXIIII on whose soule 
Jhu hav [e mercy Amen].’ 

Other brasses of which rubbings exist in the collec- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries are those of John 
Lamar and Elinor his wife, 1512, John Hay and two 
wives, 14.55, John Penthelyn, priest, 1449, and Robert 
Sw ... and two wives, 15... 

There are eight bells, the first seven of which are 
by Pack and Chapman, of London, 1775, and the 
eighth by Joseph Eayre, of St. Neots, 1761. The 
priest’s bell bears the stamp and initials of Robert 
Oldfield, of Nottingham. 

The plate includes a fine cup of 1610, inscribed 
«Given this cupe to the church of Lutoone by Thomas 
Attwood of Castel Street for a Cummunyan cupe, 
1610.” An engraved band runs round the bowl, with 
knots in three places. There is a modern copy of 
this cup, a large straight-sided flagon of 1669, a modern 
copy of the flagon, a standing paten of 1815, anda 
large almsdish, 18 in. across, of the same date. The 
border is worked with a lozenge pattern inclosing 
raised floral patterns, and the centre is engine-turned. 

The registers date from 1603, the first book con- 
taining baptisms from that date to 1726, marriages to 
1715, and burials to 1708. The second book con- 
tains baptisms and burials from 1731 to 1733, and 
marriages 1731 to 1756. The third book has 
burials 1772-79, and baptisms 1778-86, and the 
fourth burials 1787-98, and baptisms to 1797. 

Luton Church is mentioned in 

ADVOWSON Domesday when it was held by 
William the king’s chamberlain, 

having been held by Morcar the priest during 
the Confessor’s reign."“ The history of its trans- 
ference to St. Albans Abbey has been given under 
Dallow manor (q.v.) and a charter of confirmation 
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was given to the abbey in 1199."* In consequence 


of dissensions between the bishop of Lincoln and the 
abbot a deed of composition was executed in 1219 
whereby a perpetual vicarage was established in 
Luton.“® In 1291 the value of the church was 
£66 135. 4¢.°7 St. Albans continued to present to 
Luton until the Dissolution, when the advowson 
became crown property and was granted in 1623 to 
Sir Robert Napier, lord of Luton manor,"® and 
followed the same descent as that manor until 1845, 
when it passed by purchase from the marquess of 
Bute to Mr. Sykes"® who in 1857 sold it to 
Dr. Peile. In 1862 it was purchased by Mr. O’Neill, 
who presented himself, and at his death in 1896 the 
perpetual advowson was finally purchased by the 
Peache trustees who exercise the right at the present 
day.“° The rectorial tithes of Luton were worth 
£92 in 1544 and were payable in Luton, Chaul End, 
New Mile End, Leagrave, Limbury, Biscott, Bramble- 
hanger, Woodcroft and Stopsley.‘” 

The tithes of Stopsley were granted in 1555 to 
Sir Thomas Pope who bestowed them on Trinity 
College, Oxford ; in 1642 these tithes were rented at 
£200, in 1844 at £8207 In 1575 Edward 
Wingate purchased the tithes of Chaul End, New 
Mile End, West Hyde, East Hyde, Leagrave, 
Bramblehanger, Woodcroft, Limbury and Biscott. 
The tithes of the two latter his family retained 
until the sale of the manors to Mr. Crawley in 
1724.13 

In 1623 the tithes of Chiltern Green went to Sir 
Robert Napier,“! and in 1638 when his son’s 
property was sequestered, the tithes are spoken of, 
not as those of Chiltern Green, but as of East and 
West Hyde, in the former of which hamlets Chiltern 
Green was situated. Eventually, the remainder of the 
rectorial tithes were broken up into fragments, and 
either became merged in the rent of the land, or 
are found in the award of 1844 as belonging to ‘the 
rightful owners and impropriators of the rectorial 
tithes,’ 

Luton now includes the following ecclesiastical 
parishes with their churches : — Christ Church, formed 
in 1861, the church in the gift of the bishop of Ely ; 
St. Matthew’s Hightown, formed in 1877, the church 
in the gift of the Church Patronage Society ; 
St. Saviour’s parish formed from Christ Church in 
1892, the church in the gift of the bishop of Ely ; 
St. Paul’s parish formed in 1895 from St. Mary’s 
Luton, the church in the gift of the Peache trustees. 
Luton also contains one Roman Catholic church, 
three Baptist chapels, seven Wesleyan chapels, five 
Primitive Methodist, a Friends’ Meeting house, two 
Congregational chapels, and a Salvation Army barracks. 
In Park Street Baptist Chapel a chair, said to be that 
of John Bunyan, is preserved. 

The church of the Holy Trinity, Hyde, was built 
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by public subscription in 1840-1. It is of brick, in 
twelfth-century style, consisting of chancel, nave, porch 
and a small western tower. ‘The register dates from 
1841. The living is a vicarage in the gift of 
Mr. Lionel Ames of Ayot St. Lawrence. 

The church of St. Thomas, Stopsley, consecrated in 
1862, is of red brick in thirteenth-century style, con- 
sisting of chancel, nave, and turret containing one bell. 
The register dates from 1863. The living is a vicarage 
in the gift of the bishop of Ely. The Wesleyans have 
a chapel at Stopsley, and the Baptists a mission chapel 
in connexion with Park Street, Luton. 

The church of Holy Trinity, Biscott, built in 1867, 
has chancel, nave, north transept, north porch, organ 
chamber on south,‘and western bell-cote containing two 
bells. The living isa vicarage in the gift of Mr. Francis 
Crawley, who holds Biscott manor. The Baptists 
have in Limbury a small mission chapel in connexion 
with Park Street, Luton, and in Leagrave are Primi- 
tive Methodist and Wesleyan chapels. 

In 1467 Thomas bishop of Lincoln, John Rother- 
ham, John Acworth and others obtained a licence 
to found a fraternity or gild of the Holy Trinity 
within the parish church of Luton, consisting of a 
master, two wardens, and brethren and sisters, and 
also a chantry of two chaplains to celebrate divine 
service for the souls of King Edward and his consort 
Elizabeth, and the said brethren and sisters.“* At 
the time of its dissolution in 1547 the brotherhood 
was worth {21 4s, 11¢,%7 and in 1549 the lands 
which belonged to it were granted to Ralph Burgh 
and Robert Beverly.‘” 

The schools. 
* Schools.’ 

In 1673 Cornelius Bigland, by 
will, gave £6 a year for educational purposes, now 
paid out of cottages in Adelaide Terrace, and two 
shops in George Street belonging to Mr. R. G. 
Sibley. 

In 1695 Roger Gillingham, by will, gave £10 a 
year payable out of his manor of Shillington, now 
belonging to Mrs. Eyre, for a schoolmaster. 

In 1736 Thomas Long, by will, left £1,000 income 
in part fora schoolmaster and in part for apprenticing. 
The legacy is now represented by £949 9s. 4¢. con- 
sols with the official trustees, producing an annual 
income of £23 145. 8d. 

By a scheme of the Board of Education of 
23 December, 1905, these charities constitute a fund 
for Exhibitions of {5 a year, tenable at a secondary 
school or technical institutions, and for Bursaries 
of {/5 a year for pupil teachers in public elementary 
schools, or of £10 a year tenable at training colleges. 

In 1731 John Richards, by will, devised a Messuage 
in Luton for education, and for providing a twopenny 
loaf every Sunday morning for six poor widows, 
The trust property now consists of a shop and premises 
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on Market Hill, let at £75 a year for ninety-nine 
years from Christmas, 1897, and £358 10s. 3d. con- 
sols with the official trustees, arising from the accumu- 
lation of income, 

By a scheme of the Charity Commissioners of 
19 April, 1882, two-thirds of the net income of 
about {50 a year is applicable in the promotion of 
instruction of boys in religious knowledge by grants 
to the Church of England schools, also for scholarships. 
See the Distribution Charities below for application of 
the remaining third. 

Thomas Attwood’s Charity.—Deed 1610, rent- 
charge of £1 on Kitnowe Close, and rent-charge of £1 
on Ivy Cottage, Langley Street. 

William Crawley’s Charity.—Will 1682, three- 
fifths of rent of homestead and land in Round Green. 
The net income of these charities, amounting to about 
£17 a year, is distributed in coal. 

Elizabeth Rotherham’s.—Will 1715, rent-charge of 
£2 125., charged upon land in Harthill, twelve penny 
loaves to be distributed every Sunday to twelve poor 
women attending divine service. 

Sir Robert Napier’s.—Will 1637, an annuity of 
£5 45. charged on Brache Farm, for twenty-six poor 
people in bread, 2s, every Sunday after divine service. 

Sir Theophilus Napier, bart—Will 1715, an 
annuity of £5 from land at Luton Hoo, in bread 
every Sunday morning. 

George King’s.—Deed 1642, formerly {2 125. a 
year out of land in Blackwater Field, to be laid out 
by 12¢. a week in bread to twelve poor people every 
Sunday ; redeemed in 1901 by transfer to the official 
trustees of {104 24 per cent. annuities. These 
charities are duly distributed in bread. 

In 1660 Elizabeth Winch by will devised 7 acres in 
Burge Field (subsequently known as Bell Close), the 
rents to be distributed on St. Thomas’s Day amongst 
the poor of the town. In 1902 the land was sold for 
£4,250, which—less {102 16s. for expenses—was 
invested in £4,453 75. 11d. consols with the official 
trustees. The income amounting to £111 6s. 84d. is 
applied for the benefit of the poor under the pro- 
visions of a scheme of 12 November, 1886. In 
1903 609 persons received gifts of coal. 

Charity of John Richards.—See Education Charities 
above. 


Under the provisions of the scheme of 1882 one- - 


third of the net income, amounting to about {25 a 
year, is applied, as to £2 125.a year, in distribution of 
bread to six poor widows, and the remainder in sub- 
scriptions to hospitals, provident clubs, and contribu- 
tions towards the outfit of persons under the age of 
twenty-one years. 

In 1624 Thomas Crawley and Edward Crawley, 
by deed, gave a messuage standing next the tithe barns, 
and § acres in the common fields of Luton, in trust 
for sustaining and amending the parish church and 
steeple for ever. The trust property now consists of 
a shop and beerhouse adjoining in Park Square, shop 
in Park Square, and seven cottages in Park Square let 
to weekly tenants, homestead and meadow land at 
Round Green containing 2 acres 2 roods, and 
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£1,246 $5. 7d. consols, with the official trustees, arising 
from investment of the proceeds of sales. The income, 
amounting to about {210 a year, is applied, as re- 
quired, in the repairs of the church and steeple. There 
was at Easter, 1906, a balance in hand of about £350. 

Almshouses founded by Robert Hibbert by deed 
dated 2 January, 1819 (enrolled in Chancery). 
The endowment fund consists of £5,000 on mortgage 
of freehold estate in the parishes of Chalgrave, Tils- 
worth, and Stanbridge at £4 per cent. ; £1,200 India 
3 per cent.; and £1,385 14s. 11d. consols with 
the official trustees, of which £979 135. 14. consols 
was transferred in 1888 from a portion of the endow- 
ment fund of the Luton Benefit Society (Widows’ 
Fund), producing an annual income of £234, which is 
applied in the support of the twenty-four widows 
occupying the almshouses, 

The almshouses in Chobham Street were built in 
pursuance of a scheme of the Master of the Rolls of 
17 February, 1863, out of funds belonging to the 
Luton Charities, in respect of which proceedings had 
been instituted in the court. The almshouses are 
endowed witha messuage, baker’s shop, and premises at 
Trowley Bottom, Flamstead, Hertfordshire, let at 
£5 tos. a year; £250 consols transferred under an 
order of the Master of the Rolls as a repair and in- 
surance fund ; and £97 45. 1d. like stock transferred 
in 1888 from a portion of the endowment fund of the 
Luton Benefit Society (Widows’ Fund), established in 
1818, the dividends to be applied for the benefit of 
widows occupying two of the almshouses not receiving 
parochial relief. The sums of stock are held by the 
official trustees. 

The Bute Hospital.—A cottage hospital in High 
Town Road was founded in 1872, which in 1882 
was removed to a new building in Dunstable Road 
and called the Bute Hospital. The endowment funds 
consist of £700 India 24 per cent. stock, £5 30 consols, 
and £376 175. 4d. Liverpool Corporation 24 per cent. 
stock held by the official trustees, producing dn annual 
income of £40. The trust funds arise in part from 
accumulations of income and from a donation of £190 
by Arthur Smart, esq. and a legacy of £200 by will 
(1898) of the Rev. Thomas Lye. 

Union Chapel in Castle Street.—Martha Barber, 
by will, proved 12 July, 1893, bequeathed £167 65. 9d. 
India 3 per cent. stock (with the official trustees), the 
dividends amounting to £5 os. 4¢. to be applied 
equally between the Union Chapel Auxiliary Fund of 
the Baptist Missionary Society, and the Sunday School 
in connexion with this same chapel. 

The Friends’ Monthly Meeting at Luton and Leigh- 
ton.—The official trustees holda sum of £1,885 105. 1d. 
consols, the dividends of which, amounting to 
£47 25. 8d., are applied for the relief of poor Friends 
and for education and apprenticeship expenses in 
connexion with this monthly meeting in accordance 
with the trusts of a deed of 30 March, 1864. The 
stock arises from the investment of proceeds of sale in 
1875 of four cottages and 7a. 1r. 2p. at Dudswell, . 
Hertfordshire, and from sale in 1878 of a small piece 
of land at Hendon, Middlesex. 
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PULLOXHILL 


Polochessele (xi cent.) ; Pullokeshull (xii, xiii, xiv 
cents.). 

The parish of Pulloxhill, which contains the village 
of the same name and part of the hamlet of Green- 
field, has an area of 1,627 acres, of which 510+ 
consist of arable land, 953 of permanent grass, and 
14 of woods and plantations.’ The soil, which is of 
strong clay with a subsoil of clay, produces wheat, 
barley, beans and peas; the country is divided into 
fields of moderate size, the hedgerows often including 
rows of fine elms. 

The village, which is surrounded by small orchards 
and gardens, is grouped round the main street which 
follows the line of a broad ridge of land running in 
a south-westerly direction to a point about 342 ft. 
above sea-level, on which the church is placed. 
Several roads diverge from the village, connecting it 
with Greenfield in the west, Higham Bury in the 
south, and Kitchen End Farm in the east. The highest 
part of the parish is Higham Bury where it reaches 
362 ft. above the ordnance datum, the lowest part 
being near Kitchen End which lies 187 ft. above the 
same datum. The village is placed on a slight 
elevation, with lower lying ground surrounding it, 
with a fall to the north where Upbury Moat is 
situated—the site of the former manor of Beeches and 
Upbury. At Greenfield is a mill, the successor 
probably of that held by Woburn Abbey of Dunstable. 
At present the village is lighted by electricity generated 
by a dynamo attached to the steam engine of the mill. 

The inhabitants of Pulloxhill made complaint in 
1636 that several assessments for ship-money had 
lately been laid upon them by the then late and present 
sheriffs of the county, and that it grieved them all 
the more sorely because they had paid their con- 
tribution with so much loyalty. The Privy Council, 
to whom the complaint was made, sent it to the 
sheriffs of Bedfordshire for redress.’ 

In 1680 gold quartz was discovered at Pulloxhill, 
which was at once taken into the king’s hands as 
royal mine, but it was found on working it that the 
gold did not repay the cost of separation, as it con- 
sisted merely of flakes of mica in drifted stones; the 
mine was therefore abandoned, but a field called Gold 
Close, in which the mine was situated, still exists.° 

Among the place-names found in this parish are 
lands called Goldston after their owner, Thomas 
Goldston mentioned in 1553 ;* Collis Close, Samps- 
hill Croft, and Cadman Stockinge occur in 1601 ;° 
Halcroft, Burne Close, Baynard Meade, and Buniuns’ 
Hill are mentioned in an inquisition of 1609 ;° the 
last probably denotes land which originally was in- 
cluded in the fee held by the Buniun family in the 
thirteenth century. 


The Inclosure Act for this parish was passed in 
1809 with that of Flitton cum Silsoe,’ it is private 
and has not been printed, but a copy is kept at the 
West Park Estate office at Ampthill. 

At the date of the Domesday Survey 
the manor of Pulloxhill was held under 
Nigel de Albini by Roger and Ruallon. 
It was assessed at 10 hides and had been held by eight 
sokemen in King Edward’s time.® ‘1 he overlordship 
remained vested in the barony of Cainhoe, but part of 
the lands were acquired by Dunstable Priory, and 
some by Woburn Abbey, the latter also holding land 
of Dunstable Priory.’ There is no mention of the 
abbey’s estate until the beginning of the thirteenth 
century when it possessed a small property in the parish 
of Pulloxhill, which was gradually enlarged by various 
grants and became known as the manors of PULLOX- 
HILL and GREENFIELD. It was taken into the 
king’s hand at the Dissolution and annexed to the 
Honor of Ampthill, and afterwards granted out to 
various people. 

In 1227 Henry Buniun conveyed 8 acres of land 
to Woburn Abbey," and in 1235, 33 acres more 
were confirmed to the Abbey by Godfrey de Luvholt 
and Mabel his wife, the heiress of Letitia, who had 
formerly given this land to the abbey." These 
lands were probably acquired from Dunstable 
Priory, and the abbey of Woburn also held land 
under the priory, for it paid an annual rent of 26s. 
in 1234 to the priory for a mill in Greenfield,” and 
in 1286, after the death of 
Aimery of St. Amand, Woburn 
Abbey contributed 16s. to- 
wards the 32s. paid by Dun- 
stable Priory to his executors.'$ 
In 1535 Dunstable Priory re- 
ceived from Woburn Abbey 
255. for lands which the latter 
held in Greenfield,“ and 5s. 
for those it held in Pulloxhill, 
while the mill in Greenfield 
was rented at 20s. per annum.!® 
In 1291 the value of the 
abbey’s estates in Pulloxhill 
was £7 25. §d.,'° and it was again estimated at that 
figure in 1337.” In 1302 the abbey held two hides,® 
and the estate was no larger in 1346 and 1428.” 
In 1330 the abbey claimed sac and soc in Pulloxhill.?" 
At the time of the Dissolution the manors of Pul- 
loxhill and Greenfield were jointly valued at 
£38 185. 74.” 

After the Dissolution the manors were taken intc 
the king’s hand and were leased out to Roger Lee 
in 1539." In the same year Thomas Norton, by 
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Wornurn ApEey, 
Azure three bars wavy 
argent, 


1 Inf. from Bd. of Agric. 

2 Cal. of S.P. Dom. 1635-6, p. 419. 

8 V.C.H. Beds. i, 31. 

4 Com. Pleas D. Enr, East. 7 Edw. VI, 
m.17. § Pat. 43 Eliz. pt. 7, m. 43 (1). 

6 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 309, 
No. 191. 

7 Local and Private Acts, 49 Geo. III, 
cap, gl. 8 V.C.H. Beds, i, 2446. 

9 Ann, Mon, (Rolls Ser.), iii, 325 ; Valor 
Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 207. 

10 Feet of F, Beds. 12 Hen. III, No. 14. 

1 Ibid. 20 Hen, III, No. 4. 

12 Dugdale, Mon, vi, 241. 


18 Ann, Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 325. 

4 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 207. 

15 Thid. iv, 213. 

16 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 48. 

7 Cal, Pat. R. 1334-8, p. 493. 

18 Feud, Aids, i, 13. 

19 Ibid. i, 33. 20 Thid. i, 46. 

31 Plac, de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 37. 

22 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 212. 
V.C.H. Beds. i, 370. The manors were 
known indifferently by the names of 
Pulloxhill and Greenfield manors or 
Pulloxhill alias Harlington alias Green- 
field Grange and were granted out under 
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their various names. During the eigh- 
teenth century the manors appear to have 
amalgamated and are now known as Pul- 
loxhill or Greenfield manor ; probably the 
process of absorption took place when the 
duke of Kent acquired the manor. 

8 Pat. 31 Hen. VIII, pt. 1, m. 26. 
He also received with the manor Monk’s 
Close, Cranford Mead and a water-mill, 
probably the one formerly rented by the 
abbey from Dunstable Priory and lands 
in Harlington belonging to the grange. 
These lands were always included in the 
grant of the manor, 
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a false statement, acquired possession of the premises,” 
and the matter came up for settlement before the 
Privy Council, by whom Norton was fined for mis- 
representation.” In 1547 Sir William Pagett was 


granted Pulloxhill Grange,” and in the following 


year, an agreement being come to with Sir Thomas 
Paimer,” who had a grant of the site of the manor, 
the latter entered into possession of the property.” 
On his attainder in 1553 for his adherence to Lady 
Jane Grey the grange was granted by Queen Mary 
to George Bredyman for life.” Queen Mary, however, 
died seised of the manor, which then passed to Queen 
Elizabeth, who in 1563 bestowed it on John Lee and 
‘Thomas Julyan, and the heirs of the former. Thomas 
Julyan died soon after, and John Lee, becoming sole 
tenant, sold the grange of Pulloxhill to Sir Thomas 
Cheyney and Lady Jane his wife in 1566.5! The 
latter were called upon by the queen to justify their 
title in 1567, and apparently made good their claim.” 
The manor was in the queen’s hands, however, by 
1595," and in 1601 was granted to Peter Page and 
Edmund Pigeon.“ Matthew Page, evidently a rela- 
tion, in 1623 conveyed the reversion of the manors 
after the death of John Page to Richard Norton,* 
who alienated them in 1626 to Peter Duckett.™ 
From him they probably passed to Noah Duckett, 
who may have been a brother, and through the latter’s 
daughter Anne to her husband Sir William Briers,*” 
who held them in 1643. On his death in 1653 
there was a division of the manors, a moiety being 
settled on Arabella his second 
wife as her dower, and the 
other moiety passing to Briers 
Crofis, his heiress. It is prob- 
able that the latter was his 
niece, and that her mother 
Anne Briers was his sister.” 
Briers Crofts’ husband, Sir John 
Crofts of Westow, Suffolk, 
united with Arabella Briers in 
1660 to convey the whole 
manor to Sir Henry Crofts,” 
probably as a trustee, for in 
1665, after the death of her 
husband, Briers Crofts united 
with his relatives to convey the manors to Thomas 
Neale,“ who in 1673 sold them to Sir John Norton 
and John Garrard.” From Sir John Norton they prob- 
ably passed to his relatives, the Coppins of Markyate, 


Crorrs. Quarterly 
fessewise indented azure 
and argent with a leopard 
or in the quarter, 
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who held the advowson between 1686 and 1710, and 
were conveyed, together with the advowson, to the duke 
of Kent by John Coppin between 1710 and 1716. 
The duke of Kent is mentioned as the chief landowner 
in Pulloxhill in 1736, and from him the manors 
descended to his great-granddaughter Lady Amabel, 
baroness Lucas,“ and have remained in the de Grey 
family since that date, the manorial rights now being 
vested in Lord Lucas and Dingwall. The manors 
appear to have been amalgamated in the process, and 
are now known as the manor of Pulloxhill and 
Greenfield. 

The manor of BEECHES or UPBURY, which 
appears for the first time after the Dissolution, probably 
originated in the estate held by Dunstable Priory in 
Pulloxhill of the barony of Cainho. This estate cau 
be traced back to the Domesday manor of Pulloxhill,* 
part of the lands of which were acquired by Woburn, 
part by Dunstable, the rest being held by William de 
Faldho, the Buniun family “and the prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The amount of the priory’s holding wass hides 
in 1285,’ and the land was ap- 
parently leased by the priory to 
the Pyrot family, for it became 
known as the Pyrot fee,** and 
c. 1240 William Pyrot was 
stated to be one of the lords of 
Pulloxhill, holding, with Wil- 
liam de Faldho, one fee.” The 
priory’s holding had diminished 
to 24 hides in 1302," at which 
it remained in 1316, 1346, 
and in 1428. The priory in 
1323 was granted free warren 
in its demesne lands of Pullox- 
hill * and justified its claim 
in 1330 by a production of this charter. The 
lands were worth £2 Ios. 5d. in 1342,% but the 
value of the manor had risen to £4 65. 8d. in 
1535. At the Dissolution the manor was taken 
into the king’s hand and was by him probably granted 
to Simon Fitz, who died seised of the manor in 
1543 ;°° his eldest son William inherited the manor, 
but died in 1545 without issue, when it descended 
to his brother Simon,” who had already come into 
possession of the manor of Bilkemore. The descent 
of the manor from this date until the early years 
of the reign of Elizabeth is similar to that of 
the manor of Blundells in Silsoe in the parish of 


Donsraste Priory. 
Argent a pile sable with 
a horseshoe or affixed to it 
by a staple or. 
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44 Lysons, Mag. Brit. i, 126 ; Recov. R. 
Trin. 45 Geo. III, rot. 413 vide manor 
of Wrest in Flitton-cum-Silsoe parish. 

43 V.C.H. Beds. i, 244 6. 

46 Abbrev. Plac. (Rec. Com.), temp. 
John. Henry Buniun succeeded his father 
Pyrot, and in 1286 Dunstable Priory and 
Woburn Abbey were both holding lands 
which had formerly belonged to the fee of 
John Buniun (Ann, Mon, [Rolls Ser.], 
lii, 323). This was estimated at 24 hides 
in 1291 (Testa de Nevill [Rec. Com.], 
2506), and was held of Aimery of St. 
Amand. 

47 Feud, Aids, i, 7. 

48 Ann. Mon. (Rolls Ser.), iii, 323, 325+ 
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In 1233 the priory claimed a right of way, 
15 ft. long, against William de Faldio, 
near his grove in Pulloxhill. In 1250 it 
acquired a great barn at Pulloxhill, and 
enlarged a cowshed there in 1207, when 
cows were placed there for the first time. 
In 1288 a new hall and solar were built 
at Pulloxhill by Dunstable Priory (Ann. 
Mon. [Rolls Ser.], iii, 132, 180, 205, 
342). 

49 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 250d, 

50 Feud, Aids, i, 13. 

51 Ibid. i, 21, 33, 4.6. 

52 Chart. R, 16 Edw. II, m. 4, No. 5. 

58 Plac. de Quo War. (Rec. Com.), 4 
Edw. III. 

54 Cal. of Pat. R. 1340-43, p. 421. 

55 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com.), iv, 207. 

66 Chan. Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 68, 
No. 15. This Simon Fitz was probably 
one of the natural children of Henry 
VIII. 

57 Ibid. vol. 73, No. 5. 
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Flitton (q.v.). In 1552 mention is first made of the 
manor of Upbury in connexion with that of Beeches. 
Its origin is not known, but it is invariably mentioned 
afterwards in conjunction with Beeches manor. 

Thomas Morgan, who acquired the manors of 
Bilkemore, Beeches, and Blundells in Silsoe (q.v.), 
settled the manors of Beeches and Upbury on George 
Fitz, a4as Wharton, in 1567,” on the occasion of the 
latter’s marriage with Ann, the eldest daughter of 
Peter Duckett. George Fitz died in 1608, but 
before his death he made a settlement of the manors 
to his own use for life, and after his death to the use 
of his niece Ann Briers, wife of Sir William Briers, 
and her heirs, and then to the use of George Whar- 
ton, The manors then followed the same descent as 
the manors of Pulloxhill and Greenfield (q.v.). The 
last mention of them occurs in 1700, when John 
Coppin was lord.*' They were probably sold by him 
to the duke of Kent at the same time that the latter 
acquired the manors of Pulloxhill and Greenfield 
and the advowson of Pulloxhill Church, and as no 
separate mention of them again occurs they were 
probably merged in the larger manors of Pulloxhill 
and Greenfield. The name of Upbury, however, 
still survives in Upbury Moat, which marks the site 
where the manor-house formerly stood. 

Another estate in Pulloxhill, which towards the end 
of the thirteenth century became known as the manor 
of KITCHEN, originated in the land held in 1284 
by Richard Wiscard of the abbot of St. Albans. At 
the Dissolution the overlordship passed to the crown, 
and was afterwards attached to the manor of the 
Rectory, of which the manor of Kitchen was held in 
1608.8 

In 1284, Richard Wiscard held 1 hide of the 
abbot, and this estate, which was of the same extent 
in 1362 and 1486," was known in 1295 as the manor 
of Kitchen.® In that year it was alienated by Richard 
Wiscard to Master John de Lacy, from whom it 
passed to Robert de Hakeneye and Katherine his wife, 
who in 1329 conveyed it to Robert de Bilkemore and 
Anastasia his wife,"* the manor subsequently being 
known by the name of Bilkemore or Kitchens. In 
1348 Robert and Anastasia conveyed the manor to 
David son of Bartholomew de Flitwick to their own 
use for life, with remainder after their deaths to Sir 
John de Lylebone, Sibyl his wife, and their heirs.'? 
Robert de Bilkemore was dead by 1361," and the 
manor passed to Sir John de Lylebone, who settled 
it on Henry Pyres and his heirs in 1383. 

The claim of the Bilkemore family was renewed 
by William Snowe, grandson of Matilda sister of 
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Robert de Bilkemore, in 1431, who on these grounds 
recovered the manor from William Ryman, who by 
some means had acquired possession of it.” Laurence 
Snowe, probably a son of William, sold the manor in 
1541 to Simon Fitz,” who died seised of it in 1543.” 
From this date its descent is identical with that of the 
manor of Blundells in Silsoe in the parish of Flitton 
(q.v.). When in the early years of the reign of 
Elizabeth, Thomas Sterne and Susan his wife, one of 
the four daughters and heirs of Simon Fitz, brought 
an action in Chancery against the tenants of the 
manor on account of their failure to pay rent, it was 
stated that Roger Pott had occupied part of the manor, 
and that on his death it had descended to his son 
John, then aged six, and in the custody of his mother 
Katherine, who had married for the second time 
William Dodd. The latter had an interest in this 
part of the manor for a certain number of years, but 
the reversion belonged to John Pott,” who was hold- 
ing in 1590, and who in that same year alienated his 
share of the manor to Thomas Johnson,” who married 
his daughter Mary.” Of this portion no further 
trace has been found. The other half of the manor, 
occupied by John Man when the proceedings were 
instituted, was in 1590 held by John Man and John 
Godfrey.” The latter’s daughter Frances married 
William Newton,” and she and her husband in 1608 
conveyed the half to Edmund Crouche and others,” 
probably a preliminary to selling it to George Fitz, 
who in that year made a settlement of the half manor 
purchased from William Newton and John Man to 
his own use for life, and then to the use of Anne 
Briers, wife of Sir William Briers and niece of George 
Fitz, and in default of issue to George Wharton. 
Shortly after in the same year George Fitz died 
seised of the half manor,” and there is no further 
mention of the manor of Bilkemore. It probably 
passed with the manors of Greenfield and Pulloxhill 
(q.v-),in which it was subsequently merged, to the Croft 
family, and was conveyed with them to Thomas 
Neale. The name still survives in Kitchen End Farm. 

The manor of the RECTORY of Pulloxhill 
apparently belonged to Dunstable Priory before the 
Dissolution, and was taken into the hand of the king 
when the priory was dissolved. In 1550 the Rectory 
manor was the subject of a dispute between Thomas 
Kent and John Robbins,” the former alleging that 
the premises had been leased to his father, Thomas 
Kent, by the priory. A former dispute was mentioned 
which had been settled by the arrangement that John 
Robbins was to occupy the premises for the term of 
his life, paying the plaintiff £115. In the reign of 


VI, m. 6d. 

59 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 10 Eliz. ; 
Com. Pleas D. Enr. Hil. 19 Eliz. ; Feet 
of F. Beds, East. 19 Eliz. This George 
Fitz is called Fitzroy on the brass erected 
to his memory in the church. He was 
probably a connexion of the Fitz family 
who earlier owned the manor, and a 
descendant of Henry VIII. 

60 Chan, Ing. p.m. (Ser. 2), vol. 309, 
No. 191; Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 6 Jas. 1; 
Blaydes, Beds. N. and Q. iii, 190, 367. 
“Among many other of his charitable 
deeds (George Fitz) gave ten pounds to 
be bestowed for the benefit and good of 
the poor of this parish for ever.’ The 
proceeds of this bequest is now a rent- 
charge on The Chequers Inn, 
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Laurence Snowe, 
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Elizabeth the matter was again the cause of a quarrel. 
It was then said that Edward VI had granted the 
manor to Robert Brocas of Horton, and that Thomas 
Kent had conveyed his interest to John Robbins, the 
father of John Robbins now pleading. John Robbins 
was to purchase the reversion in fee of the lease of 
the manor from Robert Brocas for £260, which was 
paid, whereupon Bernard Brocas, son and heir of 
Robert, refused to assure the reversion to John 
Robbins. 

The manor is next found in the hands of Richard 
Page, who conveyed it to William Briers in 1623 ; 
a moiety passed to Briers Crofts, heiress of Sir William 
Briers, on the death of the latter in 1653, while the 
other moiety was retained by Arabella, widow of 
Sir William, as her dower. The manor then followed 
a descent identical with that of the manors of Pulloxhill 
and Greenfield, and was probably sold to the duke of 
Kent between 1710 and 1716 by John Coppin. 
The manorial rights are vested at the present day in 
Lord Lucas and Dingwall, a descendant of the duke 
of Kent. 

In the thirteenth century William de Faldho held 
land in Pulloxhill under the lordship of Aimery of 
St. Amand, to whom the barony of Cainhoe had 
passed by intermarriage with the de Albinis. This 
holding is described as 1 hide when it is first men- 


tioned in 1286,% and the same property was probably © 


included in the knight’s fee held by him jointly with 
William Pyrot ¢. 1240.8 Matilda, one of the heirs 
of Faldho, married Walter de la Haye, who held the 
property until his death in 1295, when, in the absence 
of any claim on the part of his heirs, some unnamed 
heirs of William de Faldho entered into the property ® 
and held it in 1302.% William son of William de 
Keynes of Faldho died seised of it in 1336, when it 
passed to his aunts, Christina, Emma, Margery, and 
Alice. Robert de Wodemancote, the husband of 
Emma, and Simon Drye held in 1346 the hide which 
the heirs of William de Faldho formerly held. After 
this date there is no further mention of the holding, 
which was probably absorbed in one of the manors in 
Pulloxhill. 

The prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
also held land in Pulloxhill of Aimery of St. Amand. 
In 1284 William de Bray, Richard Wiscard, and 
Robert son of Sampson were holding 1 hide from the 
prior,” and in 1286 the prior claimed view of frank- 
pledge over his nine tenants in Pulloxhill." In 1302 
and in 1346 the prior and his tenants were still hold- 
ing 1 hide.” In 1540, when Sir Richard Longe was 
granted the lordship of Shyngay, he was also given the 
possession of the Knights Hospitallers in many places, 
and acquired their land in Pulloxhill ;* after which 
no further trace of the holding can be found. 

There wasa capital messuage and farm in Pulloxhill 
which in the reign of Elizabeth was the subject of a 
dispute between Reginald Callopp and Henry Steven 
and Thomas Kinge.™ ‘The former claimed the capital 
messuage and farm called Pulloxhill in Flitton and 
Pulloxhill by royal grant; probably he gained his 
cause, as on his death in 1590 he left Jandsin Pullox- 
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hillto his sons Reginald and Thomas.* The latter 
probably conveyed the land to John Page, who settled - 
the capital messuage and farm on his son Richard 
on the occasion of his marriage with Frances, daughter 
of Robert Mudge, in 1594.% Richard in 1623 con- 
veyed a messuage, dovecote, garden, and orchard, &c., 
to William Beamont ;” and John Page, the father, 
died the next year seised of the capital messuage and 
farm in Pulloxhill in which Robert Beamont lately 
lived.8 There is no further trace of this capital 
messuage and farm. 

The church of ST. FAMES has a 
chancel 30 ft. by 18 ft. 3in., a nave 
55 ft. by 25 ft. gin. with a western 
gallery, and a western tower which is used as a porch. 
It is recorded that the church was dedicated in 1219 
by Robert of Lismore, but as the greater part of the 
old building, after falling into a ruinous condition, was 
taken down in 1846 and rebuilt, it only remains to 
us to deplore the loss of what might have been a 
valuable dated example of thirteenth-century work. 
Previous to the rebuilding, the nave had entirely 
disappeared, the chancel and a ruined west tower 
alone remaining. ‘The whole of the present nave is 
therefore modern, up to and including the chancel 
arch, and the same may be said of the tower, which 
was rebuilt at the same time, partly with the old 
materials ; the old chancel also lost some ten feet of 
its west end at the time. As it stands to-day, the 
chancel has a three-light east window with tracery, of 
mid-fourteenth-century detail, flanked by two plain 
niches which have been partly filled up and appear to 
have been included in the ‘restoration.” In the 
north wall is a fifteenth-century window of two 
trefoiled lights under a four-centred head, and in the 
south wall are two similar windows of three lights. 
The second of these has had its two western lights 


CHURCH 


~ blocked by the shortening of the chancel, and from 


the inside appears as a single-light window. 

There are also traces in the external masonry on both 
sides of the chancel of windows of an earlier date. 
The chancel arch is modern, of two chamfered orders 
with fourteenth-century detail. On either side of the 
nave are three two-light windows with flowing tracery 
of fourteenth-century style, and there are also two 
small square-headed single-light windows, one to the 
gallery and one to the vestry beneath, which appear 
to be sixteenth-century work re-used. 

The tower is of three stages with an embattled 
parapet and angle buttresses, and has in the ground 
stage a circular west window of fourteenth-century 
detail, and below it a west doorway which is the 
main entrance to the church. 

Against the north wall of the chancel is a monu- 
ment to Sir William Briers, 1653, and his two wives 
Anne (Duckett) and Arabella (Crofts), set up by the 
last named; there is alsoa brass to Dame Anne 
Briers, 1631. On the south wall of the chancel is 
another brass to George Fitzroy, 1608, and Anne 
his wife. Partly covered by the organ is a third 
brass with the kneeling figure of an armed man of 
seventeenth-century style, the rest of the plate and 
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the inscription being hidden. ‘The font, on the south 
side of the nave, is modern. 

There is one bell cast by William Mears in 1800. 

The church plate consists of a communion cup and 
paten and chalice of 1700, a small salver of 1808, and 
a modern plated flagon. 

The first book of the registers contains the baptisms 
from 1553, and marriages and burials from 1558, all 
entries running to 1653, from which date they are 
continued in the second book to 1685. ‘The third 
book begins in 1706, and the fourth is the printed 
marriage register from 1754. 

Dunstable Priory held the advow- 
son and rectory of Pulloxhill until 
the Dissolution, but shortly after that 
date the rectory became divided, part following a 
descent analagous to that of the advowson, while the 
other part had a different history, and finally lapsed 
among the many alienations of tithes which took 
place in the seventeenth century. Pulloxhill Church 
appears to have been given to Dunstable Priory in 
the twelfth century together with Harlington Church 
by John and William Pyrot,® from which date it 
continued in the possession of the priory, although its 
tenure was marked by a series of disputes, in all of 
which the priory was successful. The first of these 
took place in the twelfth century between the priory 
and Elstow Abbey, and it was settled by the bishop of 
Ely by the mandate of Alexander III.'* In 1210 
a moiety of the church was disputed with Henry 
Buniun.* In 1204 a vicarage was ordained in 
Pulloxhill Church by William bishop of Lincoln,!” 
and the church was dedicated in honour of 
St. James in 1220 by Robert, bishop of Lismore.'” 
The priory was not left long in undisturbed possession, 
for, in 1262, William Pyrot contested the claim of 
the abbot to the advowson. Ralf Pyrot had presented 
Henry de Borham to the church against the will of 
the priory, and William maintained that the abbey 
had no claim to the presentation except by the gift of 
John Pyrot his grandfather, who claimed it by right 
of his wife ;' he was unable however to despoil the 
priory. In 1291, the church of Pulloxhill was 
assessed at £5 65. 8¢.,!° andin 1535 the vicarage was 
assessed at {9 10s." At the Dissolution the church 
and rectory, which was then worth £21 6s. 842.,!” 
were taken into the hand of the king, and were 
granted first to Thomas Wye, and afterwards, in 1549, 
to James Rogers and Richard Veale.!* In the fol- 
lowing year, 1550, a dispute between Thomas Kent 
and John Robbins, in which Thomas Kent declared 
that the parsonage had been leased to his father by 
Dunstable Priory,’ was settled in favour of John 
Robbins, who was owner of the advowson in 1554.!!° 
About this date also the rectory was involved in a 
dispute between John Robbins, Christian Barber, 
and the master and fellows of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
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% V.C.H. Beds. i,371 1. Lysons states 
in his Mag. Brit. i, 126, that the rectory 
was given to Dunstable Priory by John 
Pyrot, and in 1291 the priory had in Pul- 
loxhill in fruits of animals and flocks 145. ; 
there is however no proof of the grant. 
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bridge, the latter alleging that John Robbins had sold 
them the rectory and tithes, while Christian declared 
that they had been sold by John Robbins in 1553 to 
her late husband William Barber for fifteen years, and 
that the term had not then expired."! The matter 
was evidently settled by a compromise, for Christiay 
obtained a moiety of the rectory, which remained in 
the Barber family for many years, following a descent 
distinct from that of the advowson. The other moiety, 
instead of remaining in the possession of Trinity Hall, 
passed by some means, together with the advowson, 
into the hands of John Page, who was holding them 
in 1605.7 Richard Page, evidently his son, in 
1612 made a settlement of the advowson and the 
moiety of the rectory,"* and in 1623 conveyed the 
reversions to William, afterwards Sir Wiiliam Briers," 
who entered into possession on the death of John 
Page in the following year."§ The advowson and 
this moiety of the rectory then followed the same 
descent as the manors of Pulloxhill and Greenfield 
(q.v.), passing from Sir John Norton to his relations, 
the Coppins of Markyate, Hertfordshire, who held 
them from 1686 to 1710;' between 1710 and 
1716 they were probably sold by John Coppin to the 
duke of Kent, who was patron at the latter date.!!” 
They have since been vested in the family of the 
de Greys, the Hon. Philip Yorke, who married the 
duke’s daughter, being patron in 1742 and 1786 ;"%8 
in 1792 Lady Grey presented to the church, and in 
1799 Lady Amabel Grey, Baroness Lucas, het 
daughter." The advowson has since then de- 
scended to Lord Lucas and Dingwall, the present 
patron.'” 

The other moiety of the rectory which was obtained 
by Christian Barber about the middle of the sixteenth 
century remained in the possession of the Barber 
family for over a hundred years." In 1665 it was 
alienated to Thomas Neale by Thomas Barber and 
his wife Anne,’ and was held by the former and his 
wife Elizabeth, with the other moiety, until 1673. 
At this date a part of the moiety was alienated to 
Nicholas Crouch, and another part to Edward 
Pennefather, the latter afterwards conveying his 
rights to Nicholas Crouch,’ who thus came 
into possession of one moiety, which in 1687 he 
sold to Thomas Halfpenny. The rectorial tithes 
were leased in the eighteenth century to various 
people,'* and nothing further is heard of this 
moiety. 

In the reign of Elizabeth there was a dispute be- 
tween George Rotherhamand Annand Isaac Rotherham, 
the former claiming by descent lands given for the 
maintenance of lights in sundry churches in the parish 
of Pulloxhill, granted by Queen Mary to George 
Rotherham, the plaintiff’s grandfather." John Rother- 
ham, evidently an ancestor of George, above men- 
tioned, and John Acworth founded the fraternity of 
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Luton for two chaplains to sing daily in the parish 
church of Luton at the altar of the chapel of the 
Holy Trinity for the souls of Edward IV and his queen 
and the good estate of the brethren of the fraternity. 
They endowed the chantry with certain lands in Pullox- 
hill; one acre of meadow lying in Diversmeade in the 
tenure of the vicar of Pulloxhill, worth rod. per annum, 
was given towards a bead roll. The fine of one acre 
called the Lampe Acre in the tenure of William King, 
worth 12d. per annum, was given for the maintenance 
of a lamp, and the fine of one other acre of land worth 
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12d. per annum for a light.” There is a Baptist 
chapel at Pulloxhill. 
Unknown donor’s charities for- 
CHARITIES merly consisted of an annual payment 
of Ios. issuing out of a cottage and 
two acres situate in the parish, and another annuity of 
10s. which was understood to have arisen out of an 
ancient donation of £10 by George Fitz. One annuity 
of tos. only is now paid under the title of Gibbs’s 
Charity, being received from Mr. Henry Tretheny, of 
Ampthill. 


STREATLEY WITH SHARPENHOE 


Straillei, Stratlei (xi cent.) ; Stredlegh (xiii cent.) ; 
Shappenho (xiv cent.) ; Sharpenhoo (xv, xvi cents.). 

Streatley is a village and parish with an area of 2,500 
acres, of which 1,885 are arable land, 297} perma- 
nent grass, and 33 woods and plantations.' The soil 
is composed of chalk and clay, and is principally arable. 
There is no station in the parish, the nearest is Lea- 
grave on the main line of the Midland Railway, 4 
miles north-east of Streatley. The slope of the land 
is from south to north, the greatest height attained is 
524 ft., the lowest 222 ft. above the ordnance datum. 

The small village of Streatley lies a short distance 
south of the summit of the Barton Hills anda quarter 
of a mile west of the point where the Bedford and 
Luton road crosses the hills by a deep cutting in the 
chalk. Though at a height of nearly 450 ft. the 
position is disappointing, for to the north the view is 
limited by the summit of the ridge, and to the south 
and south-west the land falls slowly towards Luton in 
wide but uninteresting stretches of country. 

To the east and west of the village are lines of trees 
and small plantations marking the broad summit of 
the ridge which continues irregularly, with steep grass 
and bush-covered spurs on the north side, running 
down into the tilled fields around Barton in the Clay. 
The parish is long and narrow, stretching from north 
to south, and includes the village of Sharpenhoe 
prominently situated on a spur of the hills one mile 
north of the upper village. 

The chief group of buildings consists of the church, 
with the red brick manor-house, and several cottages 
on the east boundary of the churchyard, a small inn at 
the north-east angle, the ‘ Chequers,’ being probably the 
successor of the mediaeval church-house. A little to 
the north is a farm-house, and the rest of the village 
lies to the south-east, some ten or a dozen houses in 
all, with a green and a pond. 

The following place-names have been found in this 
parish—Berry Close in the sixteenth century ;? Hart- 


127 Chant. Cert. Beds. No. 1, fol. 32. 


9 Bracton's Note Bk. case 518. 


honge, Aggotts, Maggotts, Mowses, Awberry, Abbots 
lands, Chappellpightell (reminiscent of James de Cauz’s 
thirteenth-century chapel in Sharpenhoe), in the 
seventeenth century,’ and Rangley’s Spinney, Jeremiah’s 
Tree, George Wood, and Sharpenhoe Clappers in the 
twentieth century.‘ 
The manor of STREATLEY WITH 
MANORS SHARPENHOE belonged at the time 
of the Domesday Survey to Hugh de 
Beauchamp, and had been held by Aschil a thegn of 
King Edward.’ This manor continued to belong to 
the barony of Bedford which Hugh de Beauchamp 
held,® and the latest reference that has been found to 
the overlordship is in 1342, when Ralph Butler held 
it of John Picot as part of the barony.’ 

In 1086 William de Locels held 4 hides 1 virgate 
of Hugh de Beauchamp as one manor, which by 
1158 had passed to Richard de Gobion, who at 
that date held two knights’ fees in Bedfordshire.6 In 
1231 Katherine, widow of Richard Gobion, son of 
the above Richard, successfully claimed from Hugh 
Gobion, probably another son, one-third of 14 
carucates of land in Streatley as the dower settled 
on her by her father-in-law Richard Gobion.? In 
1274 Hugh de Gobion died seised of Streatley 
manor, leaving as heir his son Richard,” who rendered 
feudal service in Streatley ten years later." He died in 
1300, leaving two daughters, Hadwisa, wife of Ralph 
Butler, and Elizabeth as co-heirs.” Streatley manor 
passed to the former, and was held by Ralph Butler 
in right of his wife until his death in 1342, when he 
left their grandson Ralph as his heir.’* Hadwisa, 
however, retained the manor until her death, which 
took place in 1360, when, her grandson Ralph having 
predeceased her in 1348, Sir Edward Butler, his 
brother, inherited Streatley with Sharpenhoe manor." 
Sir Edward died without an heir in 1412, and Philip, 
his second cousin, inherited his estates. Sir Philip 
Butler died in 1420, when his widow, who after- 
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same year a fine was levied between Hugh 
Gobion and Lescelina, widow of William 
de Brachull, concerning 30 acres of land 
in Sharpenhoe (Feet of F. Beds. 16 Hen. 
III, No. 21). 

10 Testa de Nevill (Rec. Com.), 2494 ; 
Chan. Ing. p.m. 3 Edw. I. No. 15. The 
year after Hugh’s death (1275) a settle- 
ment was made by Richard concerning 
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The extent of the manor at this time in- 
cluded a capital messuage with a garden 
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land worth 3d. per acre, 2 acres of meadow 
worth 12d., windmill worth 6s. 8d. 10 
acres of woodland worth 6d., rents of free 
tenants worth 29s. 444., rents of custom- 
ary tenants 22s., 2 virgates of land in 
viileinage worth 28s. 1d., the total yearly 
value being £6 145. 134. 

18 Ibid. 16 Edw. III, No. 283; Feud. 
Aids, i, 223 Cal. of Close, 1341-3, p. 
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MW Feud, Aids, i, 33 3 Chan, Ing. p.m. 
14 Hen. IV, No. 16; Waters, Chesters of 
Chicheley, i, 139. 

15 Waters, Chesters of Chicheley, i 139 et 
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wards married Lawrence Cheyne, owed feudal ser- 
vice for the manor.’* Documentary evidence con- 
cerning this manor is scanty during the sixteenth 
century, but proof of its descent in the Butler family 
may be found in an inquisition taken after the death 
of Sir Philip Butler in 1617. John Butler, great- 
grandson of Sir Philip who had died in 1420," 
settled the manor in 1511 on himself for life with 
remainder to his son Philip, to whose son Sir Philip 
Butler the inquisition of 1617 refers.° He was suc- 
ceeded by a grandson Robert,’® who held the manor 
till his death in 1622, when his brother John became 
his heir.” 

The latter died in 1637 leaving a son William who 
was of unsound mind and whose guardian, Edward 
Lord Howard, was allowed to compound for the 
manor in 1646.77 He died in the following year, 
leaving the manor of Streatley, called Sharpenhoe, to be 
divided among his six sisters,” Audrey wife of Francis 
earl of Chichester, Helen wife of Sir John Drake, 
Jane wife of James earl of Marlborough, Olive wife of 
Endymion Porter, Mary wife of Lord Howard, and 
Anne wife of Mountjoy Blount earl of Newport, and 
between their brother’s death in 1647 and the year 
1674, the manor—thus split up into sixths—was the 
subject of a series of settlements, and was finally at the 
latter date conveyed by trustees to Oliver Luke,®* by 
whose family it was retained until 1725, when 
Nicholas Luke transferred it to John Nodes.* From 
the Nodes it passed by inheritance to the Goldsmiths.” 
William Goldsmith, who held the manor in 1790, 
appears to have alienated it very shortly after to Mr. 
Marshal, and when Lysons wrote, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, it was the subject of a suit in 
Chancery.¥ 

In 1854 this manor was sold by Messrs. Cobb to 
George and John Smythe, representatives of whose 
family hold it at the present day.” 

The hamlet of Sharpenhoe is not mentioned in 
Domesday,” and no definite trace of SHARPENHOE 
MANOR has been found before the thirteenth century 
when it was held of the king in chief. There is every 
reason to suppose, however, that the land, afterwards 
known as the manor, was held by the Cauz family 
before this date. As early as 1197 Robert Passelewe 
alienated land in Sharpenhoe to Richard de Cauz,” and 
in 1234 their estates in Sharpenhoe were of sufficient 
importance for James de Cauz to obtain the grant of 


a chantry in his chapel there.*” By 1266 Sharpenhoe 
manor had passed to Robert, son of John de Thorp, 
who in that year obtained free warren in his manor 
there. 

Matilda, Robert’s widow, by a settlement made 
in 1303, held the manor till her death, when it 
passed to George de Thorpe, probably a brother of 
Robert,” who held it in 1316, in which year he 
acquired a charter of free warren.* 

In 1346 George Thorpe was holding this manor, 
which by 1417 had passed into the possession of 
Simon Felbrigge, though no record has been found ot 
the transfer.™ 

He was holding in 1428,* and between that date 
and 1485 there is another break in the continuity of 
the descent of Sharpenhoe manor, which reappears at 
the latter date as the property of William Tyndale 
and Mary his wife, who settled it on Roger Town- 
shend.® He died seised of it in 1492, and by his 
will he bequeathed the manor, after the death of 
Eleanor his wife, to his son Thomas, with remainder 
in default for sale ‘for the benefit of his and her souls, 
and the souls of their friends and benefactors for 
whom they are most bounden.’ *” Eleanor Townshend 
was still alive in 1543, when the manor was settled 
on Roger Townshend, her son, and his heirs, Thomas 
having probably died in the meanwhile.* 

Roger Townshend transferred it to Sir John Hud- 
dleston before the latter’s death in 1557, when he 
left a son William as heir ;*° and he before 1578 
alienated Sharpenhoe manor to Edmund Mordaunt, 
who at that date sold it to Thomas Norton.“ The 
latter died in 1584 seised of this manor, leaving a 
son Henry Norton, then aged 13," who in 1604 
settled the manor on his brother Robert Norton and 
his heirs male, with reversion to William and Walter 
Norton and their heirs male,’ and they, in 1610, 
sold Sharpenhoe manor to their uncle Luke Norton, 
who held it at his death in 1630. Graveley Norton 
succeeded his father Luke, and in 1646“ sold the 
Sharpenhoe estates for £3,050 to William Wheeler 
of Silsoe,* whose son in 1673 alienated the manor to 
Hugh Smythe.“© The manor thus acquired has since 
remained in the Smythe family, and is held at the 
present day by Mrs. Hugh Smythe and George 
Townsend Benison, whose wife was first cousin to 
James Smythe, who held the property in 1872, as 


joint owners.” 
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In 1087 Pirot held land in Streatley, of which one 
hide and one-third (the marriage portion of his wife) 
belonged to the fee of Nigel de Albini.® This hold- 
ing, which became part of the barony. of Cainhoe, 
and was situated in the hamlet of Sharpenhoe, re- 
appears later, though it never attained the status of 
a manor. Testa de Nevill states that John Fitz 
Hugh held a fee here of this barony, and in 
1264 William de Albini died seised of a fee in 
Sharpenhoe.” In 1302 William de Norton and 
Isabella his wife held of this barony in Sharpenhoe,” 
and in 1346 their land had passed into the hands of 
Peter de St. Croix. No further mention, however, 
has been found subsequent to the fourteenth century. 

The abbot of Woburn owned land and meadows 
in this parish which he obtained by the gift of William 
de Locels, probably the son of the William de Locels 
who owned Streatley manor at the time of the Sur- 
vey.” In 1291 the value of these meadows was 
£1 135.,% and in 1302 the extent was 2 virgates, for 
which the abbot rendered service of one-eighth of a 
knight’s fee,* and in 1337 the value remained un- 
altered.* These lands are probably the same as those 
termed ‘ Abbots’ Lands,’ which belonged in 1630 to 
Luke Norton, lord of Sharpenhoe manor.* 

At the time of the Survey the bailiff of the hun- 
dred of Flitt held two-thirds of a virgate which had 
formerly been ih Streatley, but which Bondi the 
Staller had annexed to the king’s manor of Luton, 
where it is henceforward to be found.” 

In 1266 Robert son of John Thorpe was granted a 
charter of free warren in his manor of Sharpenhoe,® and 
George Thorpe received a similar charter in 1316.” 

The church of ST. MARGARET has 
CHURCH a nave 53 ft. Gin. by 18 ft. with north 
and south aisles, a chancel 17 ft. 6 in. by 
17 ft. 3 in., the axis of which is deflected southwards, 
and a west tower 12 ft. square within the walls. 
The whole church is plastered or rough-cast outside 
and thickly yellow-washed within, and, beyond the 
arcades of the nave, has few architectural attractions ; 
these arcades are of four bays, c. 1340, with arches of 
two chamfered orders and octagonal shafts with moulded 
capitals. The north and south doorways of the nave 
are of the same date, with continuous mouldings, 
but all the windows are of the fifteenth century, of two 
cinquefoiled lights with tracery inthe head. ‘The east 
window of the chancel is modern, of three lights with 
intersecting mullions, and at the south-east of the 
chancel is a modern trefoiled piscina. The chancel 
arch is of two chamfered orders, the inner springing 
from plain corbels. The tower isof the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with a stair at the south-west, of four stages 
with an embattled parapet and belfry windows and 
wooden tracery. In the ground stage is a west win- 
dow of three lights with tracery over, and the eastern 
arch is of two moulded orders with half-round shafts 
to the inner. 
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The roofs of the nave and aisles are of low 
pitch and plain detail, apparently fifteenth-century 
work, and there are a good many sixteenth-century 
benches with linen pattern panels, whilst others are 
plain. : 

The front row of pews in the nave is pretty work 
of c. 1630, the heads of the alternate panels being 
pierced with open tracery. The pulpit is made up 
of old material of various dates, having linen pattern 
panels in its hexagonal body and an eighteenth-cen- 
tury tester. 

There are image brackets in the north aisle to the 
south of the east window, in the south aisle to the 
north of the east window, and in the nave to the north 
of the chancel arch. The font in the west bay of the 
south arcades is a very fine example of mid-thirteenth- 
century detail, having an octagonal bow] with panels 
of foliage or tracery on each face, and a moulded base 
to the bowl carried by four engaged shafts with 
moulded capitals and bases and vertical lines of dog- 
tooth between the shafts. 

There is one bell by Mears, 1832, and a small bell 
without inscription. 

The plate consists of a communion cup of 1685 and 
a paten of 1879. 

The first book of the registers contains baptisms and 
burials from 1768 to 1811, and the second is the 
printed marriage book from 1754 to 1778. The 
vestry book from 1794 is preserved. 

The Lincoln Episcopal Registers 

ADVOWSON prove that the advowson, vicarage, 
and rectory of Streatley belonged to 

Markyate Priory from its foundation in1145.% The 
church was confirmed to Markyate in 1402,°' and re- 
mained in its possession till the Dissolution, at which 
time the rectory was valued at £15." In 1544 the 
rectory, church, and advowson of the vicarage were 
granted by the crown to Thomas Norton,® whose 
descendants, Richard, William, and Walter Norton, 
conveyed the rectory and vicarage in 1606 to George 
and Richard Barbour a/as Grigge,* who, in 1624, 
transferred their rights to Richard Meade.” Ten 
years later the rectory and vicarage passed from him 
to Thomas Harris,“ in whose family it remained till 
1688, when Francis Harris alienated the rectory and 
vicarage to Hugh Smythe,” who at that time owned 
Sharpenhoe manor. In 1771 James Smythe made a 
settlement of both rectory and vicarage on William 
Hale,* and from this point their history diverges. 
The rectory appears to have remained with the 
Smythe family, who were impropriators in 1836,° and 
at the present day the great tithes are shared by 
G. T. Benison, the trustees of the late Mr. Hugh 
Smythe, and Mr. F. A. Page-Turner. In 1781 
James Buchanan Riddell, lord of Sundon manor, had 
acquired the right of presentation to Streatley vicar- 
age,” and it appears to have since followed the same 
descent as the advowson of Sundon (q.v.), with which 


68 Pat. 36 Hen. VIII, pt. 8. 

64 Feet of F. Beds. Mich. 4 Jas. I. 

6 Ibid, Mich, 20 Jas. 1; Hil. 22 

a. I. 

66 Ibid. Trin. 10 Chas, I. 

67 Ibid. Div. Cos. Mich. 15 Chas. II; 
Beds. Mich, 35 Chas. II; Hil. 4 Jas. II ; 
Hil. 1 Will. and Mary ; Inst. Bks. P.R.O.; 
Recov. R. Mich. 35 Chas. II. 

6 Feet of F. Beds. Hil. 11 Geo, III. 

69 Clerical Guide, 1836. 

70 Inst. Bks, P.R.O. 
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it 1s now consolidated,” the present patron being 
Mr. Page-Turner. Between 1652 and 1704 the 
lords of Streatley manor claimed the advowson of the 
church of Streatley.” 

In the thirteenth century Sharpenhoe contained 
a chapel of St. Giles, which was erected by James de 
Cauz, who in 1234 founded a chantry there,” at 
which Bishop Repingdon (1405-20) granted the in- 
habitants of Sharpenhoe licence to worship. In the 
dry summer of 1775, an ancient stone font was dis- 
covered in the moat of Sharpenhoe Bury, the old 
manor-house, anda farm known as the Chantry Farm 
still exists.” 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Streatley has a Baptist chapel. 

Free school founded by will of 

CHARITIES Richard Norton, 1686, endowed with 

arent-charge of £10 issuing out of the 

manor of Sharpenhoe. See article on ‘ Schools,’ 
above. : ; 

Charity of Rodenham Rouse ; 10s. a year is paid 
by the trustees of this charity in Barton le Clay, and 
distributed among the poor at Christmas. 

The Rev. James Tyley by will proved 24 May, 
1856, bequeathed £95 9s. 4¢. in consols (with the 
official trustees), the dividends to be distributed 
amongst the most deserving poor of the parish. 


SUNDON 


Sonedone (xi cent.); Sonyngdon (xiv cent.) ; Sondon 
(xv—xvii cent.). 

Sundon is a parish with an area of 2,150 acres, of 
which 1,456% acres are arable land, 5173 acres per- 
manent grass, and 56 acres woods and plantations.! 
The parish is situated on high land, sloping from 
north to south; the highest point reached is 533 ft., 
the lowest 438 ft. above the ordnance datum. It is 
wooded in the north-east ; in the north are old chalk 
pits, and in the west cement and lime works. The 
village, consisting of Sundon and the hamlet of Upper 
Sundon, is in the centre of the parish. Main roads 
from Bedford and Luton run through the parish from 
north to south, and from east to south-west. 

The church of St. Mary is at some distance to the 
west of the vicarage, and between them lies a farm 
with a picturesque red-brick pigeon-house, rectangular 
in plan, and a large pond round which the road makes 
a slight curve, south of the village. 

The Midland Railway passes through Sundon, the 
nearest station being Limbury, 2} miles to the south. 

The following place-names have been found in this 
parish :—Borewellehull, Saleworthemed, Schepecoc- 
wyk, in the fourteenth century ;? Westbyes in the 
sixteenth ;° Colliers Hill, the Possessioning Acre, 
Butter Path, Cane Hill Furlong, Deadman’s Coome, 
Haven Coome, Badger’s Coome, Joan’s Furlong, 
Catts Knapp, Bullington, in the eighteenth 3‘ and 
Fern Hill Wood, Holt Wood, Leyhill Lince in the 
twentieth century.® 

There is only one entry in the Domes- 

MANORS | day Survey concerning Sundon. William 
d@’Eu held SUNDON MANOR, which 

was assessed at 10 hides, and was held of the king in 
chief. Until its alienation to the Badlesmeres it was 
thus held, but afterwards owed certain nominal services 
to the earls marshal, to whose fee it had formerly 
belonged. In an inquisition taken in 1328, Bartholo- 
mew de Badlesmere was declared to hold it by service 
of a pair of gilt spurs yearly.6 Ten years later his son 
Giles held of the same fee by service of a halfpenny,’ 


and it was thus held in 1367 and 1372 by John de 
Tiptot and his son Robert respectively.® An inqui- 
sition, bearing date 1498, states that John Scrope of 
Bolton held this manor of the abbot of St. Albans, but 
no reason has been found to justify his claim, though 
the abbot owned a manor in the neighbouring parish 
of Luton.® The last reference found to the overlord- 
ship occurs in 1613, when Sundon manor was held 
of the king in free common socage by fealty,!° 

From William d’Eu this manor passed with his 
other Bedfordshire property" into the possession of 
the Earl Marshal, and formed part of the marriage 
portion of Isabel, daughter of William Marshal earl 
of Pembroke, who on the death of her first husband 
Gilbert de Clare in 1230, married Richard, brother 
of Henry III, and kingof Germany. The latter held 
it in right of his wife for upwards of forty years,” 
during which time the men of Sundon paid toll to 
Dunstable Priory, but on his death in 1270 the manor 
passed to Isabel’s son by her first marriage, Richard de 
Clare, earl of Gloucester, and from that time the prior 
complained that, owing to his own weakness and the 
strength of the earl, the men of Sundon withdrew 
from paying toll.'8 

Richard de Clare died in 1262, and his son Gilbert 
alienated Sundon manor to his cousin Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, who had married Margaret daughter 
of Thomas Clare, a younger son of Richard de Clare." 
This alienation was accomplished without royal licence 
before 1314, in which year Bartholomew obtained 
pardon for the omission.’ He was concerned in the 
rebellion of Thomas, earl of Laucaster, in 1 322, when 
Sundon manor escheated to the crown, and was 
granted by the king in the same year to his niece 
Eleanor wife of Hugh le Despenser.'® Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, however, obtained a general pardon 
in 1327 with a restoration of his lands,” and Sundon 
manor in consequence reverted to his Possession, and 
was held by him at his death in 1328." 

Giles de Badlesmere, who was under age, succeeded 
his father,” but died in 1 338, leaving three sisters as 


7) Clerical Guides ; Clergy Lists. 

7 Feet of F. Beds, Hil. 1652; Mich, 
16 Chas. II ; East. 20 Chas. II ; Div. Cos, 
Hil. 1658 5 Hil. 15 & 16 Chas. II; East. 
17 Chas. IT; Recov. R. Mich. 15 Chas. II; 
Mich. 16 Chas, II ; Hil. 26 & 27 Chas. II; 
Hil. 3 Anne. 

79 Ann. of Dunstable (Rolls Ser.), iii, 
141d, 

74 Information supplied by Mr. Towns- 
end Benison, 

1 Inform. from Bd, of Agric, (1905). 


2 Chan. Ing. p.m. 12 Edw. II, No. 54a, 

8 Ibid. (Ser. 2), xxv, No. 8, 

4 From an eighteenth-century map of 
the property in the possession of F. A. 
Page-Turner, 

5 Ord. Map. 1903. 

§ Chan. Ing. p.m. 2 Edw, III, No. 23. 

7 Ibid. 12 Edw. III, No. 54a. 

S Ibid. 41 Edw. III, No. 593 46 
Edw. III, No, 64. 

9 Ibid, (Ser. 2), xiii, No. 11, 

10 hid, ccexxxvi, No. 71. 
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co-heiresses,” one of whom, Margaret wife of John 
Tiptot, acquired the manor of Sundon.” 

John Tiptot held the manor in right of his wife till 
1367, when he was succeeded by their son Robert,” 
who at his death in 1372 left 
three daughters, Margaret aged 
six, Millicent four, and Eliza- 
beth two years. Richard le 
Scrope of Bolton obtained the 
custody of Sundon manor and 
the wardship of these co-heir- 
esses in 1373, and in 1385 
Margaret Tiptot married his 
son Roger le Scrope.** The 
manor thus acquired by the 
Scropes remained in their 
family for nearly 200 years, 
the succession being maintained in an unbroken line 
from father to son during that time.” 

In 1565 Henry Lord Scrope alienated this manor to 
Richard Tyrrell ” in whose family it remained until 
Edward Tyrrell, probably a son, transferred it to 
Thomas Cheyne.” He held Sundon till his death in 
1613, when he was followed 
by a son Thomas.” The latter 
died in 1632 leaving a son 
Thomas as heir,” and Sun- 
don manor remained in the a re g 
Cheyne family until 1716, EK by 
when Thomas Cheyne, a rt 


Scrorr. Azure a 


bend or. 


grandson of the last-named 
Thomas, sold it to William 
Clayton,” who afterwards be- LL 


came Lord Sundon. He died Cuzvne. Checky or 
childless in 1752, and the pro- and azure a fesse gules 
perty was inherited by his four Sretty ermine. 


cousins, daughters of John 

Clayton—Anne Humphrey (who afterwards married 
as her second husband Tomkinson Cooper), Elizabeth 
Cole, Francis Hale, and Margaret Clayton (subse- 
quently married to James Smythe). 

The manor was conveyed for purposes of trustee- 
ship by these four co-heiresses to William Bateson in 
1753, and again in 1768 to James Dansie, prelimi- 
nary to a sale which took place in the same year, 
when ArchibaJd Buchanan acquired the Sundon estates 
for £26,000. Archibald Buchanan, who died about 
1772, left a sister Jane, wife of Sir John Riddell, as 
heiress to the Sundon estates. Her son Sir John 
Buchanan Riddell in 1803 sold Sundon to Mr. Cuth- 
bert, from whom it was purchased in 1813 by the ex- 
ecutors of the late Sir Gregory Osborn Page-Turner.® 
Sir Edward Page-Turner, grandson of the above, by 


SUNDON 


his will dated 21 June, 1873, settled this estate upon 
the eldest son of his eldest sister Fanny Maria Blaydes. 
Mr. Blaydes, who assumed the name of Page-Turner 
by royal licence, holds the manor at the present 

ay. 34 

Notley Priory, Buckinghamshire, which was foun- 
ded by Walter Giffard, earl of Buckingham, about 
1162, appears to have acquired land in Sundon, for 
at the Dissolution their rents there were estimated at 
40s.% This property known as NOTLEY GRANGE 
was granted in 1547 to Henry Lee,® and by 1639 
had passed to William, who in that year died seised 
of a capital messuage or farm called Notley Grange, 
in Sundon, held of Sir Thomas Cheyne (at that time 
lord of Sundon manor) by fealty, suit of court, and 
a yearly rent,” and in 1655 John Ordway conveyed 
it by fine to John King.** Further reference has 
been found to this grange in an abstract of deeds in 
the possession of Mr. F. A. Page-Turner. The farm- 
house or manor, as it is there called, then comprised 
one close of meadow of two acres, and two plots of land 
of 140 acres in all. In 1688 John King enfeoffed his 
grandson Abraham Saunders of this property, and the 
same year Abraham, on the occasion of his marriage with 
Jane Pigott, granted her an annuity from the revenues 
of Notley Grange. Abraham Saunders sold the grange 
in 1700 to Obadiah Lord, who, ten years later, again 
sold it for £600 to George Urlin. In 1719 it was pur- 
chased from George Urlin by Thomas Pierson for 
£800. In his will dated 1744 the latter left all his 
messuages, tenements, and hereditaments in Upper 
Sundon to Hugh Cook, and, he having died previously, 
one Richard Ashwell became entitled to the premises.” 
No further mention has been found of the estate. 

In 1315 Bartholomew de Badlesmere received a 
charter of free warren in the manor of Sundon,* to 
which also belonged the right to hold a view of 
frankpledge, a court leet, and a court baron.” 

There is no early mention of a mill in Sundon, but 
in 1712 the manor included a windmill amongst its 
appurtenances.” Sundon was a market town in the 
fourteenth century, for Bartholomew de Badlesmere 
obtained a grant in 1315 of a market every Friday at 
Sundon manor, and also a three-days’ fair on the 
feast of the Annunciation, but beyond the grant no 
further mention has been found of these privileges, 
which appear to have fallen early into disuse. 

The church of OUR LADY is, with 
the exception of its chancel, a very per- 
fect and well-designed example of the 
second quarter of the fourteenth century. It has a 
nave with aisles of four bays with a western tower 
standing on three open arches over the western bay, 
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20 Chan. Ing. p.m. 12 Edw. III, No. 
4a. 2 Feud, Aids, i, 33. 
22 Chan. Ing. p.m. 41 Edw. III (1st 
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a south transept equal in width to the first bay of the 
nave, a modern south porch, and an octagonal stair- 
turret at the south-west angle of the tower, and within 
the west end of the south aisle. ‘The chancel dates 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, and is 
slightly wider than the nave, having probably been 
built round a narrow chancel that was older than the 
nave. An external weathering which runs along the 
east face of the north aisle is continued to within a 
short distance of the north respond of the chancel 
arch, appearing inside the chancel. If this marks 
the line of the wall of the older chancel, it would 
show that the nave was set out without regard to its 
width, and in the expectation that it would eventually 
be rebuilt on a larger scale. Its north and south 
walls must have been cut away to allow the responds 
of the arch to complete themselves, and so remained till 
their destruction to make room for the present 
chancel. 

The chancel has a three-light east window between 
two canopied niches for images, a two-light window at 
the south-east, and a single trefoiled low side window 
at the north-west. At the south-west is another 
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single-light window whose jambs have been carried 
down to the floor level, probably to allow for a low 
side window here also. East of this window is a 
plain south doorway, and at the south-east of the 
chancel is a piscina with a shelf, and at the 
north-east a locker. The chancel arch is of 
the same detail as the nave arcades, with engaged 
shafts in the responds, moulded capitals and bases, and 
an arch of two wave-moulded orders. The propor- 
tions of the nave arcade are unusually fine and lofty, 
and the piers in the western bay are made of larger 
diameter and have an extra order in the arch to carry 
the tower walls. Each pier of the arcade is steadied 
by a flying buttress to the aisle wall, which, however, 
does not in every case coincide with the external 
buttress, and the piers are in consequence somewhat 
out of the perpendicular. The north wall of the 
north aisle is an interesting example of mediaeval 
methods in this respect. Its buttresses are accurately 
spaced with regard to its external elevation, and take 
no account of the points where the flying arches from 
the north arcade abut, although their obvious func- 
tion should be to take the thrusts at these points. 
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The thrce north windows in the north aisle are of 
two trefoiled lights with a quatrefoil in the head, and 
the single window on the south side of the south aisle 
is of asimilar type but wider. In the transept are 
three-light windows with net tracery on the east and 
south, but the east window of the north aisle is al- 
together of a different kind. Its jambs are of the 
same simple section as those of the other nave windows, 
but its head is filled with a very beautiful piece of 
geometrical tracery much more carefully moulded and 
having a quatrefoiled circle in the head with foliate 
cusps and in the main lights pierced trefoils over tre- 
foiled arches. Itis probably one of those rather rare 
examples of a ready-made window bought, perhaps, 
in London, where workmen more skilful than those 
to be had locally were employed, and sent down to the 
country to be fitted to locally-made jambs. The style 
of the ‘ready-made’ tracery is some thirty years earlier 
than that of the other windows, which would be very 
likely to be the case if the manufacturer had a con- 
siderable stock of such things at his workshop. It is 
interesting to note that many of the dripstones to the 
labels in the nave are unfinished or left in the roughas if 
the work had never been 
brought to completion, and 
the upper story of the tower 
is also of a later date than 
the lower parts, a fact which 
strengthens the inference. The 
north and south doorways of 
the nave are plain fourteenth- 
century work with continuous 
mouldings, and above the 
arcades are small square clear- 
story windows inclosing qua- 
trefoils, also of fourteenth- 
century date. There are three 
on each side of the nave, but 
two of the six are blocked up. 
At the west end of the nave 
under the tower is a large 
three-light window with net 
tracery of rather coarse detail, 
and beneath it is a wide 
blocked fifteenth-century door- 
way. ‘There are stone benches along the north wall 
of the north aisle and along part of the south wall 
of the south aisle. 

In the south transept is a contemporary trefoiled 
piscina, and on either side of its east window canopied 
niches of the same date and design as those in the 
chancel. In the second stage of the tower, which is 
reached by the circular stair at the south-west, 
are arched openings on the north and west which have 
never been filled with stone tracery, but are more 
adapted to wooden doors or hinged shutters. That on 
the north is now blocked with masonry. There are no 
definite signs here, as at Barton in the Clay, that this 
part of the tower has been used as a dwelling-room, 
but it isnot improbable that such has been the case. 

The woodwork in the church is of several dates, 
the nave roof being modern while that of the south 
transept is apparently mediaeval. At the chancel arch is 
a fifteenth-century screen with solid lower panels in 
which eyeholes have been cut, and in the nave are 
half a dozen seventeenth-century pews and a good 
many of the eighteenth. In the chancel is an ex- 
ceedingly fine fourteenth-century oak chest, its front 
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carved with a pattern of flowing quatrefoils while its 
rails and the uprights at either end have bands of 
shallow diaper ornament. The work may possibly be 
English, but it is more likely that this is one of the 
Flanders chests often referred to in mediaeval docu- 
ments. ‘The font stands in the third bay of the north 
arcade and has an octagonal Purbeck marble bowl on 
a central and flanking column, the latter being modern. 
On each face of the bowl are two pointed arches in low 
relief, and the font belongs to a common late twelfth- 
century type. On the west jamb of the low side win- 
dow on the north of the chancel is what appears to be 
a sun-dial, but the position isan impossible one, and the 
stone must either have been moved from the south side 
of the church or the dial has some other purpose. 

In the tower is a single bell by a fifteenth-century 
London founder. It is inscribed ‘Ave Maria’ in 
gothic capitals and as a stop between the words has 
one of the royal heads common on a certain class of 
bell, in this case the head is that usually called 
Eleanor of Castile. 

The plate consists of a communion cup of 1628 and 
a paten of 1906. 

The registers, which are in very bad condition. begin 
in 1584, the first book ending in 1689, while the 
second book runs from 1695 to 1768. 


44 V.C.H. Beds. i, 260. 
45 Pope Nich. Tax. (Rec. Com.), 


Q. 
46 Cal, Pap. Letters, vy 510. Turner. 


47 Valor Eccl. (Rec. Com,), iv, 209. 
48 Pat. 37 Hen. VIII, m. 23 ; Doc. 
in possession of Mr. 
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There is no mention of Sundon 
ADVOWSON Church in the Survey, but the Lin- 
coln Episcopal Registers show that 
from its foundation, in 1145, Markyate Priory owned 
the rectory ‘and advowson.“ The priory owned 
lands and rents here of the value of 16s. in 1291,” 
and in 1402 received a confirmation of their right of 
presentation.“* At the Dissolution the advowson and 
rectory (which was worth £16 135. 44.7) became 
crown property, and were granted in 1546 to Wil- 
liam Byrche,® a groom of the chamber and clerk of 
the exchequer of gentlemen pensioners. 

The Byrches held both until 1590, when Henry 
Byrche sold them for £1,000 to Thomas Cheyne, 
lord of Sundon manor, and they have since followed 
the same descent as the manor (q.v.),“ Mr. Page- 
Turner being the patron at the present day. Sundon 
has a Wesleyan and a Baptist chapel. 

Poor and church lands. The 

CHARITIES parish formerly received the rents of 

two parcels of land lying contiguous 

to each other at.the north end of a close called 

the Stocking Close, containing respectively 14 acres 

and 1 acre, which apparently became merged in the 

adjoining property, and nothing has been received for 
many years. 


49 Feet of F. Beds. East. 31 Eliz. ; 
Mich. 32 Eliz.; Com. Pleas Recov. R. 
Trin. 32 Eliz.; Pat. 32 Eliz. pt. 15; 
Inst. Bks, (P.R.O.). 
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